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r.EGTSLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, tSth July, 1934 . 

The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber in Simla, at Eleven of the 
Clock, being the First Day of the Eighth Session of the Fourth Legislative 
Assembly, pursuant to Section 63-D (2) of the Government of India Act. 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty, K.C.T.E.) was in 
the Chair. ' 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, Kt. (Law Member) ; 

The Honourable Sir Percy James Grigg, K.C.B. (Finance Member) ; 
Mr. L. C. Buss, M.L.A. (Nominated Non-Official) ; 

Lieut. -Colonel Arthur Friedrich Rawson Lumby, C.LE., O.B.E., 
M.L.A. (Army Secretary) ; 

Mr. George Hemming Spence, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Secretary, Legislative 
De])artment) ; 

Mr. Abraiiam Jeremy Raisman, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India : 
Nominated Official) ; 

Mr. Edward William Perry, C.LE., M.L.A. (Government of India : 
Nominated Official) ; 

Mr. Chandiilal Madhavlal Trivedi, O.B.B., M.L.A. (Government of 
I))dia : Nominated Official) ; 

Mr. Kodikal Sanjiva Row, ^I.Ij.A. (Government of India : Nominated 
Official) ; 

Khan Bahadur Mir Zyn-ud-din, M.L.A. (Madras : Nominated 
Official) ; 

Kao Bahadur Krishna Raddi Basappa Bhadrapur, M.L.A. (Bombay : 
Nominated Official) ; 

Mr. Hamid Moizuddin Abdul Ali, M.L.A. (Bombay : Nominated 
Official) ; 

Shams-ul-lJlema Mr. Kamaluddin Ahmad, M.L.A. (Bengal : Nomi- 
nated Official) ; 

Khan Baliadur Abu Abdullah Muhammad Zakaullah Klian, M.L.A. 

(United I’rovinees : Nominated Official) ; 

Mr. Dioiiys John Norris Lee, M.L.A. (Central Provinces : Nominated 
Official) ; and 

Mr. Walter Lawrence Scott, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Assam : Nominated 
Official). 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Counting towards Penj^ion or Gratuity of the Services of Dismissed 

Postal Employees. 

1. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what rule or poliey they adopt in regard to counting towards pension or 
gratuity, the previous service of a Government servant in the Postal 
Department, who has been dismissed after putting in some years’ service 
and is again employed iji Government service ? 

(b) If Government do not count such service towards pension or 
gratuity, will they be pleased to state their reasons for not doing so / 

(c) If they do take into consideration such service, will Government 
bo pleased to state if smdi a rule is followed in practice 1 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) and (/;). Tlie rule which is 
applicable to all Government Departments and is laid domi in Article 
418 (a) of the Civil Service Regulations is that dismissal from Govern- 
ment service entails forfeiture of ])ast service and ordinarily disqualifies 
from future re-em])loyment. 

(o) Does not arise. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May i kjiow from the Honourable 
Member whether that service would be counted again or not. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : 1 will road tlie aiisw again ; 

“ The rule which is applicable to all Oovorninc/it Depart iiiotii s a ml Is laid down 
in Article 418 (a) of the Civil Rerviee Regulations is that dismissal rVom Govornme.nt 
service entails forfeiture of past service and ordinarily dis<iua]ines from fiitiire re- 
employment. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : One supplementary question. Sir : Does 
the Honourable Member know that there are two methods in connection 
with the dismissal of ])ublic ser\^anis ? One metlnxl is tliat when an 
officer is dismissed, his disrais,sal is notified in the-^Dizfftte ; and the other 
method is that when such a dismissal is notified in the Gazette, the 
notification in the Gazette says that he will not be tabm up in service. 

I would like to know whether the rule that the Honourable i\Iember is 
referring to applies to both classes of dismissals or to only one class ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : That, Sir, is a question wliieli 
could more suitably be answered by my Honourable coll(*ague, the Finance 
Member, as it deals with the interpretation of Civil Service Regulation.., 
for which I am not responsible, but I take it that this rule appli(‘s to both 
the classes mentioned by the Honourable Member opposite. lie will notii^* 
that the words used are ordinarily disqualifies from future re-einploy- 
ment Ther'^ may he ca.scs in which there is no disqualification from 
future re-employment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I will not disturb the Honourable tin 
Finance Member on the very first day, but I would like to know from 
the Honourable Mem]>er himself whether any such instances have occurreil i 
in the Postal Department where people had actually asked that their 
service should be counted and it has been counted ? * ( 

( 2 ) 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 3 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : I should certainly require notice 
of that question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I would also request the Honourable 
Member to consider this question from the viewpoint of both the methods 
I have mentioned and give me a reply later on, if not now. 

Appointment]of Guards in the Dinapur Division, East Indian Railway. 

2. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Is it a fact that in response 
to a representation made last j'^ear the Railway Board passed orders that 
no direct appoiiitinent of guards should be made in the higher grade ? 

(/;) Is it a fact that two Anglo-Indian guards were appointed in 
April, 11K34, by tlie Divisional Superintendent, Dinapur, in Grade A, 
and tluit the claims of about f)0 B class Indian guards, who have been 
drawing maximum salary for many years, were ignored ? 

Mr. P. R. Rail : (a) I am not aware of any orders issued last year 
on the subject. Perhaps inj^ Honourable friend is thinking of the rules 
for recruitment issued in 19ol, where it is provided that direct appoint- 
ment to the highest grade of guards will not be made. 

(h) In accordance with the policy of the East Indian Railway to 
offer employees, who fail in eye test, employment on pay as near to their 
original pay as possible, one Anglo-Indian fireman and one Anglo-Indian 
shuntei* who were in receipt of Rs. 120 and Rs. 150 respectively and who 
failed to pass tlje periodical re-test of eye-sight in Class Al, but were 
certified as fit for Class A2, were absorbed as guards grade I. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : May I know if the claims of the 

Indian guards were ignored in the two cases cited by the Honourable 

Jlember T 

Mr. P. R. Rail : 1 have jllst stated that these two persons were 

ofl’ered employment, because they had failed in the eye tests for their 

previous po.sts and wore absorbed in some other posts for which their 
eyes were suitable. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Had they passed the examination for 
posts of guards ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I am afraid I must ask for notice. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali : Are those orders still in force ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : That is the general rule. 

Maladministration in the Dinapur Division, East Indian Railway. 

3. ’’ Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Will Government please 
state if it is the policy of the Railway Board not to interfere in matters 
of administration ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the attention of the Railway Board 
has been drawn to various cases of maladministration in the Dinapur 
Division of the East Indian Railway, by a large number of questions 
asked by various Members of this House during the last twelve months t 

L168LAD a2 
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(c) If the answer to part (h) be in the affirmative, wiU Government 
please* state if the Railway Board have taken any action in any matter f 
If they liave, what action has been taken, and in which cases I 

Mr. P. E. Ran : (a) It is the policy of the Railway Board not to 
interfere ordiriarily in matters which lie within the competence of Agents 
of State-managed Railways. 

(h) Governnirnt are aware that a number of questions have been 
asked, for many of which, I believe, my Honourable friend himself was 
resi)onsiblo, about the Dinapur Division of the East Indian Railway. 

(r) Government obtained infoimation from the Agent in certain 
cases and after examination they came to the conclusion that their inter- 
ference was not called for. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : Will the Honourable Member kindly 
explain the meaning of the word “ ordinarily ” 1 

Mr. P. R. Ran : I Avould suggest to my Honourable friend that he 
should consult a dictionary. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know if the Honourable Member 
and the Raihvay Board have laid down a dictionary meaning for the words 
ordinary and “ extraordinary ”, and if tlnw have been sending for 
reports relating to ordinary cases and ‘‘ extraordinary cases ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : May I ask the Honourable Member to repeat the 
question ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know the meaning of the words 
‘‘ ordinary and extraordinary according to the Railway Board's 
dictionary f 

Mr. P. R. Rail : The Railway Board have not published a dictionary 
of their own. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai : Have they laid do\vn any policy in black 
and white with regard to their interference in “ ordinary " and “ extra- 
ordinary " matters ? 

Mr. P, R. Ran : No, Sir ; we folUnv the ordinary dictionary mean- 
ing. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know if since the last Session there 
have been any cases in which the Honourable Member himself treated 
ordinary eases as extraordinary after calling for reports from the Agents ? 

Mr. P. R. Rail : My Honourable friend who put the question knows 
that because he was very insistent on a particular ease being ro-oxamined, 
it was re-examined by Mr. Colvin, a Member of the Railway Board. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : To the credit of the Honourable Member 
I must say that he also did interfere. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. ^ ’ 

, p^^ddin Ahmd : In view of the fact that all questions 
a ing to the subordinates in the Railway service cannot be asked 
Council except in this House, is it not a fact that the 
responsible for the action of all their subordinates to 
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Mr. P, R. Rau : Sir, I have pointed out many times on the floor 
of this House that to disohar^e that responsibility the Railway Board 
must delegate certain powers to their Agents. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : That is not my question. Delegation is an 
internal arrangement between the Railway Board and their Agents with 
Vvdiich we arc not concerned. What we are concerned with is this. The 
Railway Board is responsible to tlie Legislature for all the action taken by 
tlndr subordinates in the Railway Department as distinct from the general 
administration for which the loc»al officers are responsible ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : These questions ordinarily relate to matters which 
are within the province of the local administration. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Certain finestions were asked about th-c 
Diuai)ur Division of the East Indian Railway. Then the Honourable 
Member eannot shove the responsibility to the Agent, because the Agent 
cannot answer any of (hose questions in the Legislature and so the Rail- 
way Board is resi^onsible for all the actions of their subordinates here, 
and I should like to say that they should not shirk their responsibility 
to the House. ' 

Re-aruanoements ok the Gandhara and Phe HrsTORic Galleries. 

4. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) With reference to their reply to 
qin.’sticjii No. 550 given on tlie 271h March, 1934, will Government be 
pleased to state which officer is responsible for the recent re-arrang(*nicnts 
of tlic Gandhara and pre-historic Gall?rie.s ? Is it the Superintendent of 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, or is it the Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Archaeological Surrey, Eastern Circle t 

(h) Is it a fact that the Central Iron Screen, arranged in a square, 
in tlie Gandhara Gallery has reliefs, etc., hanging on it on both sides 
without any common background to these sculptures t 

(c) Are the other ^:cn]])tures in the (tandhara Gallery placed at a 
riti'lit angle to the wiiuh^vrs or along th.o walls ! Arc Govoninient aware 
thcit light is very important for the effect of sculptures ? 

(fl) Were these chan es in the Gandhara Gallery, detailed in parts 
(5) and (rL carried out n der ihe instructions or witii the ai)proval of the 
Director General of Archaology ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : (a) and (cl)- The Galleries in question were re- 
arranged by Mr. N. G. Jlnjumdnr under the instructions of the Director 
General of Areha'ology in India. ^Mr. Majumdar was entrusted wnth the 
completion of the Guide Books to the collection of antiquities in the 
Archaeological Bcction of the Indian Museum and it w’as considered that 
the task could most suitably bo (mtnistod to him. The superintendents 
concerned concurred in this arrangement. 

(b) Yes. The present arrangement is not ideal but cannot be 
improved on, pa,rtly because of the limitations of space and partly for 
lack of funds which prevents acquisition of suitable show-cases. 

(c) The larger sculptures in the Gandhara gallery are arranged on 
masonary benches, along the four walls, and parallel to them and every 
endeavour has been made to utilise the lighting capacity of the rooms to 
their best advantage. 
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Recbuitment oe Indians in the Indian Lac Research Institute. 

6. ^Mr. K. C. Neogy : With reference to the answers given on 
the 27th November, 1933, to the starred question No. 1181 and the 
supplementary questions connected therewith, regarding advertising 
the posts in the Indian Lac Research Institute and recruitment of Indians 
when the contracts of the present incumbents expired, will Government be 
pleased to state whether the Lac Cess Committee was duly apprised of 
the desirability of taking action on the lines suggested ? If so, with what 
result ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : Yes. The matter will bo considered by the Lac 
Cess Coiimiittee at their next meeting which ^^^ll be held in October or 
November. 

Protest by Muslims against the Sacrilege of the Graves and Mosques 

IN Dkj.ht. 

6. -Lieut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan : (a) Is it a 
fact that in 1930 when the work of clearing the site for the Irwin Hospital 
in New Oolhi was taken in hand, the Muslim community of Delhi had 
made a vehement protest against the sacrilege of the graves and mosques 
situated there ? Is it also a fact that Government had to stop the work 
under orders of the Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, which read as follows f — 

** .AJl work that wos being carried out on the site of the New Hospital has 
been stop])od until the issues that have cropped up now are not thoroughly 
inves+igatod. The issues will be decided in consultation with respecUible 
members of the Muslim community. 

(Sd.) A. H. LAYAKl), 

Voted 16th Sepfemher, 1030, Deputy CommissioPcr, Delhi,* ^ 

(h) U it i\ fact that several notice boards bearing the.se orders were 
fixed at ihc silo, and that a few of thorn are still in tact at the site ? 

(c) Is it a fact that in ])ursuance of tl c notice referred to in part {a) 
above, the Local Government held tlireo nu’Ctings on the 4th Nov(‘iii])er, 
1930, the 19th November, 1930, and the 3rd December, 1930, for consulta- 
tion with the Muslims of Delhi ? 

(d) Ts it a fact that at these meetings the Muslims made the follow- 
ing demands, viz, : 

(i) re-construction of the demolished mosques, 

(ii) reservation of the rights of public entry therein, and 

(in) preservvntjon of their pre.sent approach roads to the places 1 

(c) Is it a fact that at the meetings referred to in part (c) above, 
the submitted the Fatwas of the Ulemas, a.s well as the proceed- 

ings of a special mooting held at Jama Masjid, Delhi, as appeared in the 
Aljamiat of Delhi, dated the 13th and the 18th Noveinbep, 1930, to 
impres.s upon Government the consensus of opinion of their religious 
leaders and the public with regard to their demands ? 

(f) Is it a fact that at the last meeting held on the 3rd December, 
1930. rhe Fhuf GommiVsioner, Delhi, promised to consider the ro.sults 
achi(»v(?d hy the discussion with the Muslim leaders and to make liis recom- 
mondatioi'-! to Government of India f 
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{(j) If the replies to parts (a) to (/) above be in the affirmative, will 
Oovernnient please state whether the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, made 
any recommendations to the Government of India in the matter f If he 
did,' what were his recommendations and what orders were passed thereon 
by the Government of India f Were the orders of the Government of 
Tr.dia communicated to the Muslim leaders who took part in the proceed- 
ing's of the meetings held by the Local Government ? If not, why not T 


Mr. G. & Bajpai : («) to (f). Yes. 

(f/) orders were passed on the suggestions made by the Chief 
Conimissioner^ in 1930. as, on account of financial stringency, the execution 
ol* the project had to be postponed. In the revis('d lay-out every attempt 
will be made to give effect to tho.se suggestions as far as pos.sible. 

Lieut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan : With regard to part 
(d) of the (question, may T know how many mosques have been demolished 
and under what authority f 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : So far as my information 'ii’oes. riot a single 
mos(|5ie lias been (b'nioli^^lied, and, there For tiu* questioli of autiiority docs 
!ioi arisii. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : May I know if the (Tiirdvrara in the 
locality o’’ llic Lad\ Reading TIos])ital vnll be treated as any other IMoslem 
inoniiinent ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : So far as I am aware, there is no Gurdwara 
sltnaled in iliis particular locality. 

Sirdar .Harbans Singh Brar : There is litigation going on there. 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai : Neither my local knowledge of the particular 
likue imr the in Foi-niation that has been supplied to mr by the l\ W. D. 
shows that fJicrc is iiny Gurdwarjf in that, locality. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Hut I may inform the Honourable 
Member that the Gurdwara is situated very near the Ijady Heading 
Hospital. 

Mr, G. S. BnjpiP. : The (piesti.ui is not about the Lady Heading 
Ilospilal, i)Ut about tlu' irwhi Hospital. 

GrAVKVAKT) of MkHDIAX AM) THE DURCAH OF KUWAJA MiR DaRD IN DeLHI. 

7. *‘Lieut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan : (a) Will Gov- 
ernment please stat<' if the ])re;seiit routes branching from tli=‘ circular 
road outsider Delhi and Turkman Gates for api>roacliiiig the three mosques 
which are situated on that land, the iTrave-yard of Mehdian and the 
Durgali of Khwaja Mir Dard Dehlvi, which have been shown as prf^served 
monuments in the revised plan of the site, have also been kept in view f 
If not, wliy not ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the grave-yard of Mehdian is the 
burial ])lace of the renowned Muslim doctors of Divinity like Maulana 
Shah Abdul Aziz Mohaddis, Dehlvi and others, and is for this reason held, 
sacred by the entire Muslim community in India and visited frec^uently by 
pilgrims ? 
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(c) Are Government aware that the Durgah of Khwaja Mir Dard 
Dehlvi is for similar reasons aa mentioned in part (6) above held sacred 
by the Muslim community ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the religious feelings of the Muslim 
communit.y will be severely injured if they are deprived of their right of 
visiting the shrines, wliich have been proposed to be blocked up by enclos- 
ing them within Govemmcnt buildings witliout leaving any access to them ? 

(e) Is it a fact that both the shrines mentioned in parts (&), (c) 
and (d) are admitted to be preserved monuments of Class d (in) in the 
Government publication of the Arelunological Department named 
“ Moiiamc'dan find Hindoo IVIonuinents of Delhi ^iail Volume [I, page 65, 
like the (iurdwara.‘; ot Dangl.-i Sahib anii Uakab Oanj luentioned on 
pages 10 and 220 ihid, as well as llanuman Teoiple and Jain Aggarwml 
Temple shown on pages 9 and 14 ibid, ? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Gurd^varns and the tem]Jes referred to in 
part (e) above hfive been allowed large compounds, boundary walls and 
access by main roads ? 

(ry) If the replies to parts (e) and (/) be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state why the shrines referral to in part (e) above 
have not been equally enclosed within boundary walls :i.mi by proviiling 
them with suitable approach roads ? 

(h) Is it a fact tiiat the shrine mentioTied in part (h) above has been 
surrounded by clerks’ quarters iu sueb a way that it has become totally 
invisible to the visitors from outside, and that a cattle byre is proposed, to 
be built in bs vicinily with a gate just o])posite to the slirine 1 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : (a) The tliree mos(pies in the firsl part of this 
question ])resnmably refer to the graves and mosques mentioned in Ids 
preceding question, I have dealt with them in the answer \vld»‘h ! Imve 
just given. Tlu^ grave yard of Mehdian and the Durgah of Khwaja Mir 
Dard Dehlvi are quite outside the lay-out of the ]>roposed Irwin Hospital, 
wliich in no wf‘y ijitej’fcn^s with the fipfiroach to lh(\se two niomnrients. 

(b) and (r). Governinont are aware ot the sentiiTjents of th(‘ Mii.^lim 
community. 

(d) Docs not arise. 

(e) Yes. 

(f) Government have not allotted any areas to the Gurdwara or 
any oth'‘r .shrine. The space left unhiiilt on at any point, and the fencing, 
etc., have benm adapted mainly to the general lay-out of adjacent roads 
and building.s. 

(/y) Suitable means of acce.ss will be provided to the two Muslim 
monuments referred to in part (a) of the answer, and it is also intended 
to enclose them. 

(h) This shrine has been surrounded by new quarters, but an ade- 
quate space has been left on all sides, and roads giving access to it from the 
east, liie south and the west are under construction. The proposal to 
build f. e-ittle byre in the vicinity has emanated from the New Delhi 
Munii'ipfdity. Government will consider whether the byre cannot be 
located elsf?\^^here. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Reduction in the Strength op the Railway Gangmen on the North 
Western Railway. 

8. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that the strength of the Railway gangmen on the 
North Western Railway lines has recently been reduced from 20 men per 
four miles to 15 men ? 

(b) Is it also a fact that instead of the old system of through backing 
on the line, batch-backing, wherever necessary, has been introduced ? 

(c) Is it also a fact that th^ gangmen have been ordered to work in 
the station yards on particular days ? Tf so, why ? 

(d) Is it a fact that this system was introduced by Mr. Robi while he 

was acting in place of the permanent Chief Engineer, Lieut.-Colonel 
W. H.E. ? Tf so, what were his r(*avons for doing so ? 

(e) Are Government aware that the Permanent Way Inspeetors, who 

actually work on the spot, find the new system inefiieient, harmful and 
inr*nnveni('nt ? ^ 

(/) Do Government propose to go into this matter and issue proper 
and suitnl)]^ orders so as to make the system safe and efficient ? 

Mr, P. R. Rail : (a) Government are informed that this has been 
done on somc^ sections, 

(7j) Through packing ris a legular yearly operation has been sus- 
pended. ^Maintenance of track is now done according to a time-table 
which includes all the necessary operations, such as ])atch packing. 

(r) Ye.s, station yards also require inainteuance. 

fd) I'be new system was proposed hy ]Mr. E. B, Robey and was 
intvodinod hy Lient.-Colonol W. ^lacrn* hi order to r<‘duce ex]ienditure 
on main leiia nee without materially impairing efficiency. 

(«j) Xo reports to this effect have been received by the Railway 
admiiiist iviiion. 

(/) (loverninenf see no reason to interfere. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : ]May T know whether the present Agent, 
Lieut. -Cohnud Ma(*ne, is also of the same o])inion ’/ 

P. R. Ran : I have just stated that the change was introduced 
by Lieul..-('oloMel Macne. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I did not hear the Honourable Member’s 
reply to part (r). May 1 know whether the permanent way inspectors 
were against this system aiul even now they do not iliink I hat that is a 
suitable * system ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : 1 am not a technical man ; neither, I believe, is my 
Ilommrable friend. But I prefer to trust to tlie opinion of our expert 
advisers, the Chief Engineers of the lino, and 1 do not think I can take 
the opinion of permaiieiit way inspectors as against the opinion <if Chief 
Engineers. 

ivr Lalchariid Navalrai : May 1 also know from the Honourable 
Member if, when thes<» peo])le are working in the station yard, their 
Work is not suffering on th^ account f 
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Mr. P. R. Rau : I am sure, the administration will take sufficient 
steps to see that no necessary work is neglected. 

Amalgamation or the Quetta and Karachi Divisions op the North 

Western Railway. 

9. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Will Government bo pleased 

to state the number of line-clear stations in the Quetta Division of the 
North Western Railway ? 

(b) Are Government aware that in comparison to the other Divisions 
of the North Western Railway the Quetta Dmsion is too small to remain 
as a separate Division ? 

(e) Are Government aware that the present Divisional system on the 
North Western Raihvay is not approved by the public and by those who 
are in the know of its internal working ? 

(r7) If the reply to part (c) above be in the affirmative, are Govern- 
ment ])reparo(l to undertake an enffuiry to find out whether or not it 
W’ould be advanta^J^eons if the Oiietra and Karachi Division offices be re- 
onranized. and a head offiee of bot)» the Divisions created and located at 
STiklnir. wdiieli is the central place ? Tf not, why not ? 

(e) Are Government aw^are that several suitable and commodious 
buildincrs of ^be Tdoyd are at present lying vacant and could be 

profitably obtained by the North Western Railway and used for locating 
the proposed head office of both the Karachi and Quetta Divisions t If so, 
do Government propose to move in the matter ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) 51. 


(70 Quetta is a (comparatively small division but owing to its 
geographical position cannot be amalgamated with any other division. 

(c) The question of reduction in the number of divisions on the 
North Western Railway Avas re-examined in detail by the Railway Hoard 
recently. ^ They also obtained the opinion of IMr. Poy)e on tlie subject. 
Mr. Pope's opunion was that it would be a mistako^'af the present time to 
embark upon a reorganisation of divisional boundaries with its resultant 
upheaval and change of control. The Railway Board agree with this 
view and decided to dro?) for the time beiiig tiie proposal to reduce the 
number of divisions on State-manag('d Railways. 

(cp and (e). A division formed by tlie amalgamation of Quetta and 
Karachi Divisions would be unwieldy and iniiiossible to nirnat.'\ The 
fact ()f buildings being available at a'eertain place cannot obvionslv bo a 
QC^ciding consideration in fixing the headquarters of a division. 


. 1 . Lalchand Navalrai ; May I ask if my Ilonourablo friend knows 
that Sukkur is the central place in the railway section of Sind, and 


^ I believe everybody will recognise that Karachi is 

<h ■ most important place in the Karachi Division. 

bui k^?v nJf tf NavalTM : I do recognise that Karachi may be central, 
DU I Jt may not be convenient for all. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Are Government aware that the shifting 
of the divisional headquarters from Karachi to Sukkur Barrage is not 
liked by the majority community in Sind f 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I am not aware of that, but 1 think’ it would not be 
liked by anybody. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I did not follow the answer to part (c). Are 
Government aware that the present dhnsional system on the North 
Western Railway is not approved by the public and by those who are 
in the know ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : Government are not aware of that. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Do the Government agree i 

Mr. P. B. Bau : Government do not agree at all. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I ask my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad, whether he is in possession of anything to show 
that the majority community is against the division being located at 
Sukkur ? ^ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Certain friends have informed me that 
Mil slims do not like. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I think you are incorrect if you rely on 
tlicir opinion. 

Refusal of the Commissioner of Income-tax to refer certain Cases of 
Sind to the High Court. 

10. "'-Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that prior to the decision of the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Sind in the case of Bulchand Keshavdas versus Com- 
missioner of Income-tax, Bombay (25 Sind Law Reporter, page 1P2; the 
Commissioner of Income-tax had refused to refer to the High Court under 
section GB of the Indian riuome-tax Act questions of law raised by 
appj'llaiits from Sind on the plea that no reference lay to the (^onrt of 
Judicial Commissioner ? 

{h) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state the number of eases for each year separately in wliich 
the Commissioner refused to refer such questions for the decision of the 
Court of Judicial Commissioner, Sind, on the above plea ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state why no reference was made 
by the Commissioner to the High Court of Bombay, which was also within 
his jurisdiction, and whether th(\v consider the Commissioner acted pro- 
perly in refusing such applications 1 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : The answer to the first part of 
the question is in the negative and the other two parts do not therefore 
arise. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : There is no definition in the Income-tax 
Act whether High Court means a Chartered High Court, and, therefore, 
may I take it that, when references are made to the High Court, they 
eoidd be made to the Sind High Court which is not a chartered High 
Court ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : It does not seem to me to arise 
<^ut of this question, and, tl^erefore, I must ask for notice. 
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Amendment op Section 9 op the Indian Income-tax Act, 

11. Lalchand Navalrai : Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is contemplated to amend section 9 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 
1922, in view of the divergent rulings of the various High Courts, especially 
the following : 

(t) In the matter of Chuni Mai (A. I. R., 1929, Lahore, 503) ; 

(m) Mahomed Naqi versus Commissioner of Income-tax, Punjab, 
A. I. R, 1931 (Lahore, 656) ; 

(m) Chuuamal Saligram versuif Commissioner of Tncoiue-tax, 
Punjab (A. T. R., 1931, Lahore, page 433) ; and 

(ft>) in the matter of Krislinalal Seal (A. 1. R., 1932, Calcutta, 

pag(3 886) ? 

If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : No. Of the four cases men- 
tioned by ilie iJonoural)le Member barring case (n), viz., of Mahomed 
Naqi wbicli appears to rt'fer to a diltVrent matter, cases (i) and {iii) were 
decided by the Punjab High Court and ease (iv) subsequently by the 
Calcutta High Court. The latter Court has fully considered the 
previ(n!s judgments of the Punjab High Court and disagreed therefrom 
giving reasons therefor. The Government of India agree with the 
Calcutta High Court and in consequence consider thext there is no neces- 
sity to legislate as tliere is nothing in the Income-tax Act in this con- 
nection which needs any amendment. 

Grievances of the Princes op the Moghal Dynasty. 

12. ♦Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : (a) Will Government be .uloased 
to .state wlietber they have received a copy of the Ourlh Akhhar, dated the 
2nd May, 1934, in which xvas published an article on tlic troiii)Ies of Ihe 
princes of 1he Mtnrbal dynasty, and in which Covernmenl have ])(‘e!? re- 
quested to bestow Iheir best consideration on the said matter ? It so, 
will Government please place a copy of the same onjhe table for the in- 
formation of the Members of this House If 

(b) V7iIJ GoYcrnment please state plainly whether the whole case, as 
prepared by Kudratullah Siddiqui and printed in the said i)aper, or any 
part thereof is correct ? 

(c) Will Government also please state the steps they are taldiig to 
remove the said difficulties and troubles ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : With your permission, Sir, I will answer 
questions Nos. 12 — 15 together. The information is being collected, 
and will be given to the House in due course. 

Pensions paid to the Members op the Old Royal Family op Delhi. 

flS, Haji Abdoola Haroon : Will Government be pleased 

to state if the members of the old royal family of Delhi who are residing 
in tb'*- ] roviiiee are receiving Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 per month as pension from 
Govern :rj*:nt ? Is that pension being paid from the Government Treasury, 

*tPor aiiswei to this question, see answer to question Na. 12. 
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or from the properties of the members themselves or from the money which 
the late Bahu Begum Saheba, mother of the late Nawab Vazir Asafiiddow- 
lab, had deposited with (fevernment and the interest of which ia 
thus being paid ? 

Loan taken by Government from the Late Baku Begum, Mother op the 
Late Nawab Vaztr Asafuddowlah. 

fl4. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon r (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if they had taken a loan of one crore, eight lakhs and fifty thousand 
rupees in 1814. from the late Bahu Begum Saheba, mother of tlie late 
Nawab Vazir Asafuddowlah, and if a mention of the fact is made in 
the Treaty No. 38 ? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state what portion of the interest 
on the above amount is now being paid to the descendants of Mirza Sulai- 
man IShikoh, Prince of Belhi, who went and resided at Lucknow (Oudh) 
and whose name is to be found at the top of the list attached witli the said 
treaty, and who was the recipient of the biggest portion of the interest 1 
If notliing is being paid to any of his descendants, what is the amount of 
the aecumiilated interest, and, out of the said amount, what work is being 
done in the interest of public or Government ? 

Money earmarked by a Vazir op Oudh for the Pension op Prince 
Jehandar Shah’s Descendants. 

fl5. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : (a) Is it a fact that Nawab 

Vazir Saadat Ali Khan, Vazir of Oudh, earmarked a portion of the money 
nunitionod in the Treaty of 1801, amounting to Rupees two lakhs four 
thousand yearly for the pension of one of the Princes of Delhi, stationed 
in the United Provinces at Benares and named Jehandar Shah, and laid 
down that this amount should be paid from the income of some villages 
handed over to Government for the said purpose T 

(b) Is the amount mentioned in part (a) still being paid to any of 
Prince Jehandar Shah’s descendants ? If so, to whom and what amount ? 
If ii: is not being paid, how is this money being utilised ? 

Allowance paid to Mr. Kudratullah Siddiqui of Lucknow for doing 
Loyal Propaganda for the British Government. 

16. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : Will Government be pleasiid 
to state if Mr. Kudratullah Siddiqui of Lucknow, United Provinces, is 
paid any allowance for doing loyal propaganda for the British Govern- 
RM?ut among the depressed classes and ex-royal families of India ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The answer is in the negative. 

Trade Delegation sent to Kabul. 

17. *M[r. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that a trade delega- 
tion was sent to Kabul ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the names of the members of 
the deleg ation and the result of the negotiations ? 

tPor answer to this question, see answer to question No, 12. 
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Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) Yes. 

(h) The members of the delegation were : 

Mr. W. W. Nind. 

Lala Shri Kam. 

K. B. Syed IMaratib Ali. 

They were accompanied by Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, His Majesty's 
Trade Commissioner in Bombay, who had been nominated by His Majesty's 
Government to represent British trade interests. 

The delegation lias submitted a report to the Government of India, 
which is under consideration. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to lay a copy 
01 lh(^ rp})ort in the Library of the House ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : I am afraid that is not possible at present. 

Mr. B. Das : May T know whether that report will some day see the 
liglit of day so that the mercantile community may take advantage of 
that trade mission's report ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : We may all hope so. Sir. 

Import op Foreign Rice into Indian Ports. 

18. -Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Will Government be pleaset 
to state the result of their negotiations in regard to import of foreign ric( 
into Jladras Pi^sidency ? 

[h) What steps have been taken by the Government of India and bj 
the India Office in regard to import of foreign rice into Indian ports ? 

(c) What quantity of foreign rice has been imported into India 
since January, 1934 ? 

(d) Do Government propose to impose import duty on rice to safe- 
guard the interests of Indian rice-growers ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : (a), (b) and (d). The -iiegotiations have not yet 
been completed. The question as to what action, if any, should be takcL 
is still under consideration. 

(c) A statement is laid on the table. 


Siafemeni shnwinfj thr qmniiiy of foreign rice imported into 

1934. 

Janaary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

J une 


Total 


India since January, 

Tons. 

ID, 628 
15,041 
2.1,207 
32,264 
16,780 
14,680 


1,22,200 
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mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : May 1 ask when we may expect the result 
to be known to the public ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : I am afraid I cannot fix the actual time. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that this question was dis- 
cussed in a conference a month or two ago t 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : This question, that is to say, the question of the 
rice crop, along with that of a number of other important crops, was con- 
sidered by the Crop Planning Conference last month. 

Mr. M. S^wood Ahmad : What is the recommendation of the Con* 
fecence in connection with the import duty on rice ? 

Mr. Q. S. Bajpai : My Honourable friend already seems to be aware 
oV their recommendations. If he wants the precise terms, I will lay a 
copy of the report in the Library of the House. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Do the Government agree to the recom- 
niendation of the Conference in connection with the import duty on 
rice r 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : That is asking for an expression of opinion. 
The Government are merely considering the recommendations at thU 
stage. 


Indians in certain Parts of Yemen. 

19. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state how many Indians were in Hodeida, Sanaa and in other parts 
of Yemen in the end of April, 1934 at the time of attack by Saudi army I 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state ^’/hat steps were taken 
to save the lives and properties of Indians ? 

(o) Will Government be pleltsed to state briefiy the condition in 
Yemen ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) 300 at Hodeida, five at Sanaa and four 
in the Yemeni Part of LuJieiya. 

{h) With regard to Hodeida the Honourable Member's attention is 
invited to the P^-ess communique on the subject, dated the 14th June, 1934, 
a copy of which is laid on the table. No steps were necessary to protect 
Indian subjects in other parts of the Y^emen. 

(c) So far as Government are aware the condition in Y^emen is peace- 
ful, peace having been concluded between His Majesty King Ibn Saud 
and tile Imam of Yemen. 


Press Communique, 

liitiinaiiou has been received that the merchants of .\dcn, vho have coniniercial 
intiivsts ill Hodeida, addressed a letter to the Chief Coiiiinissionor, Aden, on i1j«* 
I4th iMay, 1934, expressing their gratitude for the arrangements made for tlie pio- 
tectiou of the lives and properties of British subjects at Hodeida during the period 
between the Yemeni evacuation and the Sa*udi occupation of that t(»wn. 

A copy of the letter received follows : 

After tendering due respects, we beg to submit our thanks to Your Excellency 
for the necessary arrangements you have kindly made for the protei tiuii of the lives 
of the subjects of the British Government and their properties - at Hodeida. Hud 
you not taken interest in making these arrangements, looting and killing would have 
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taken place in the country. By means of your endeayours, both the British subjeeta 
and other inhabitants there have been saved of looting and killing. 

^^0 therefore offer you our sincero thanks for the same. All the Muslims in the 
other countries are also thankful to you. 

We request you kindly to convey our thanks to the Oommaiidcr of H. M. 8. 
‘ Penzance ’ for the interest and energy he has taken in protecting the interests of 
the inhabitants.” 


A. F. EMMES, 

Assistant Secretary to the Governmcid of India, 
Forekjn and Political Department, 

Simla ; 

The 14th June, 19 S4, 


Step taken by the Bengal Government for Salt Manufacture in 

Bengal. 

20. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : {a) Are Government aware of the 
steps taken by the Bengal Government for the salt manufacture in Bengal t 

(&) Will Government be pleased to state in what way the money which 
has been given to the Bengal Government out of the salt duty, has been 
sjient by them ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) Yes. 

(b) 1 would invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the 
statemc?it laid on the table of the House on the 24th Januaiy, 1934, by my 
predecessor in reply to parts (c) and (d) of Mr. S. C. Mitra^s starred ques- 
tion No. 1437, dated the 16th December, 1933. 

Cochin Harbour Channel Lighting Scheme. 

21. ^'Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : {a) Is it a fact that the Government 
of India have sanctioned the Cochin Harbour Channel Lighting Scheme T 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state {%) what the cost will be 
and (m) who will bear the cost ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : (a) The scheme has been sanc- 
tioned by the Government of Madras. 

(b) The estimated cost of the scheme is Rs. 1,39,952. The expendi- 
ture will be met from the Cochin Port Fund. 

Accident in the Port Trust Yard at Karachi. 

22. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : {a) Is it a fact that forty employees 
of the Karachi Port Trust were injured in a serious accident in the port 
trust yard on or about the 6th May, 1934 T 

(1) Will Government be pleased to state the full facts about the 
accident and the result of any enquiry if held ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : {a) An accident occurred, though 
not of a serious nature, on the 4th May, 1934. 
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(6) At about 7-15 P.M. on that day a North Western Railway engine 
which had come into a siding to remove a wagon adjacent to a dead end 
bumped into the wagon, resulting in two of the Port Trust staff receiving 
bruises and other minor injuries. The matter is being investigated. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Have these people been given any compensa- 
tion V 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I am not aware of that, Sir, but I 
informed the House that the matter was still being investigated. 

Value op Gold exported prom India. 

23. '^Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased 
to state the value of gold which has been exported from India since Britain 
went off gold standard, up to the .'lOth dune, 1934 ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Approximately 200 crores. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May 1 know the policy of^tlic Government 
of India and also the policy of the Honourable Member himself as to whe- 
ther the Government are going to allow any further exports of gold ? 

, The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That anticipates question No. 25. 

Mr. S. G. Jog : May T know at least the views of the Honourable the 
Fimnice Member as to whether there is going to be a cliange in the policy 
as regards the export of gold, or is the said policy to continue ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : 1 can only repeat that that arises 
oil (juestion Xo. 2.’) and J would ask the Ilonoiirahle Member to wait for the 
answer to that. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Are Gm^ernment contemplating putting an 
embargo on gold oxjiorls as distinct from.... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shriiimukham Cbetty) : Order, 
order. Th.at question will arise on question No. 25. 

Ghanuks in the Courses of Instritctiox in the Delhi University. 

24. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : ((/) Do Government propose to 
shorten the secondar}" course and to have a three years higher secondary 
course for a smaller number of students in the Delhi TTniversity ? 

(h) Do Government propose to make arrangements for teaching 
all subjects except English through vernacular ? 

(e) What changes are Government contemplating in the courses of 
reading of the Delhi University ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : (u), {b) and (c). The Honourable Member 
presumably refers to certain suggestions made in paragraphs 11 and 12 of 
a letter addressed by the Goveniment of India in the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi. As in- 
dicated in that letter, Government have invited the opinion of the Univer- 
sity on these suggestions and await a reply. No decisions will be reached 
until the views of the University have been considered. 

T.ISST.AD 0 
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Imposition of an Export Duty on Gold. 

26. *BIr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Do Government propose to impose 
duty on the export of gold from India ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I would refer the Honurable 
Member to the reply which my predecessor gave to question No. 340 
asked by Mr. Badri Lai Rastogi on the 1st September, 1933. (Laughter.) 

Mr. B. Das : May I ask the Government of India whether it will not 
be advantageous to them, by putting an embargo on gold exports, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : That is 
asking for an opinion. 

Mr. B. Das : May T inquire if Government are at present considering 
any i)olicy of putting an export duty on gold as they put on gold mined 
in India V 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : If the Honourable Member will 
refer to llie answer to which I have already referred, i)art (b) thereof 
says tliat ‘‘ Government do not give intimation in advance of tJieir inten- 
tions about taxation 

Mr. B. Das : Had Government put a duty of ten per cent, only, they 
wouid have got Rs. 20 crores to meet the deficit Budget of the Goveriinieiit 
of India. 

- Mr. S. G. Jog : Is it not the case that the old policy of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of the ex])ort of gold needs review and revision in 
view of the present circumstances ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is evidently the Honourable 
Member’s own opinion, and 1 think lie will not expect me either to agree 
or to di'^agroo with him. 

Mr. H P. Mody : Do Government regard with undiluted satisfac- 
tion the continued draining away of gold from this country ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That amounts to an cxpre.ssion of 
opinion. 

Mr. Vidya Sagai Pandya : Has there been any correspondence with 
the S(!cretary of State in the matter of imposing a duty on gold, and 
may 1 ask if that correspondence can be laid on the table of the House ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I must have notice of that. There 
has certainly not been any correspondence in the last ten weeks. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Do Government propose to take any action with 
respect to the export of gold that is going on for nearly two years now ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: That is precisely the question that 
I answered in reply to question No. 25. 

Dr. Ziauddiii Ahmad : In view of the statement made by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy at the time of the depression that we must depend 
upon our reserves of gold — and that was made at a time when the export 
of gold amounted to 125 crores, while now it has risen to 200 crores — 
may I ask whether the time has not come when you should put an embargo 
m gold -exports t 
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The Honourable Sir James Origg : The Honourable Member is again 
asking me to go beyond the answer I have already given, and I am not 
prepared to do that. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Do I take it that the Government wish to con> 
tinue the same policy 1 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : That also is a question which 1 
have already answered. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : May I ask if the Honourable Member will 
be able to publish the previous correspondence, that is, that took place 
before the last ten weeks for the information of the House ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : I must look up whether any exists 
before I can answer that question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that the reason for not im- 
posing a duty on the export of gold is that the Secretary of State does 
not want any duty on the export of gold ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : The Honourable Member is 
expressing his owm opinion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad .* I want to know the fact — whether that is 
a fact or not. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Perhaps the Honourable Member 
will be good enough to put that question on the paper. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi : In view of the fact that several new 
Jlojiourable Members have come in, will the Honourable Member kindly 
read o\it the answer to the question of Mr. Rastogi, instead of referring to 
the answer given some time ago ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Shall I read out the answer to the 
relevant part of the question ? It" is this : 

“ Govcrnnieiit do not give intimation in advance of their intentions about taxation.'* 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I will repeat my question. I want to know 
wlietlier the Honourable Member is going to pursue the same policy to 
wliicli he has referred and w’hich was adopted by the former Finance 
Member, or whether he has now thought out the problem afresh to see 
if he can now cliange it. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : I have already answered that 
question to the maximum extent I am capable of answering it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Has there been any communication between 
the (lovernment of India and the Secretary of State about this export of 
gold ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : That question has been answered. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Are Government aware of the strong feel- 
ing that exists in this country with regard to the unrestricted export of 
gold out of this country ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg: Government are aware of all 
relevant considerations. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Including the strong feeling that exists in 
this country f 

liieSLAD b2 
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The Honourable Sir James Origg : Yes, and of every other relevant 
consideration. 

Mr. B. Das : Are Government aware that the statement in the 
Controller of Currency’s report that a very little percentage of this 200 
crores of exported gold is distress gold is untrue and that the belief of 
the iiiereantile community is that more than fifty per cent, of this gold 
is distress gold ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I am aware of the opinion 
expressed in the statement of the Controller of the Currency, and 1 am 
aware that different opinions are held by other people. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : Have Government any information as to whether 
all this {?()ld is distress gold or comes out of surplus lioards ? Are Gov- 
ernment in a position to say anything with regard to the quantity of gold 
whieii still remains ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : The only official information is 
that contained in the report of the Controller of the Currency. 

Strikes of the Textile Workers of Bombay. 

26. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Will Governmemt be pleased 
to make h full statement about the strikes of the textile workers of 
Bombay ? 

{b) Will Government be pleased to state (i) whether they have re- 
ceived any correspondence from the Local Government in this eniinec- 
tion, (u) the reasons and the extent of the strike, (ui) the action taken 
by the Iiocal and the Central Government, (ic) the demands of the 
labourers, (v) the number of the lathi charges made by the police, (vi) 
the action taken by the raillowners to meet the labour grievance.^, and 
(vii) whether the trade unions of the workers have been recognised by 
the em])loyers ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I have called for certain infor- 
mation from the Government of Bombay and will lay a reply on the 
table of the House in the course of the next few days. 

Mr. S. G. Jog : May I know what action precisely has been taken 
by the Government of India and by the Local Government; so far as these 
strikes are concerned ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I venture to think that, that 
question would be more relevant after I have laid the reply which f pro- 
pose to lay on the table of the House. 

Mr. B. Das : Has the attention of the Honourable Member been 
drawn to a Press report issued two or three days ago that the Bombay 
Gov(‘^n)nont are contemplating to have another inquiry regarding tlie 
wages of the workers of the Bombay mills 1 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The Bombay Government have 
alrc'ady had an inquiry regarding the wages that are paid in the cotton 
to”**fi]e industry of Bombay, and the report on that subject has already 
bten j)ubli.shed. 

Mr. B. Das : Is the Press report correct that the Bombay Govern- 

ment are contemplating a fresh inquiry on the wages of the textile 
workers T i ^ b 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I have no information at present 
on that subject. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Are Government aware that more than a 
month ago notice of this question was given ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Yes, and action was taken im- 
mediately. The Honourable Member will understand that the situation in 
Bombay has changed considerably from time to time : I was very anxious 
to give him the latest information on the subject. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad ; But the result is that we did not get any 
information. 

% 

Letting Value levied by the Municipal Corporations op Bombay and 
Karachi prom Landlords on account op Municipal Taxes. 

27. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : (a) Will Government be pleased 

to state the percentage of annual letting value allowed to bona fide land- 
lords in the cities of Bombay and Karachi respectively, as allowance on 
account of repairs in connection with the payment of income-tax under 
the head “ Property ^ 

(6) What is the percentage of letting value, respectively, levied by 
the Municipal Corporations of Bombay and Karachi from bona fide land- 
lords on account ofc‘ municipal taxes ? 

(c) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the fact that, 
in view of the heavy municipal taxes on house property in the cities of 
Bombay and Karachi, the allowance referred to in part (a) is miserably 
insufficient ? 

(d) Do Government propose to amend section 9 of the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 1922, so as to make due provision for an allowance with 
regard to the municipal taxes also ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) One-sixth of the annual 
letting value is to be allowed on account of repairs in all cases where re- 
pairs are to be executed by the landlord concerned. 

(h) 16 per cent, on gross rental valuation for Bombay and 14 per cent, 
for Karachi, as far as the Income-tax Dtepartment is able to ascertain. 

(f) No. An allowance on account of repairs has, as a matter of fact, 
nothing to do w'ith the payment of municipal taxes. 

(d) No. 

Inequity in the Matter or the Levy of Income-tax in connection with 
THE Owners of Hoi;,se Pr(^pertv. 

28. *S6th Haji Abdoola Haroon : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the percentage of income permitt^ to owners of house property 
as allowance exein])t from the pajunent of income-tax to Government 1 

(b) What is the percentage of income permitted to owners of business 
as allowance exempt from the payment of income-tax to Government T 

(c) What is the comparative disadvantage to the owners of house 
property in the matter of payment of income-tax to Government ! 


\ ^ f THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION | 
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(d) Do Ctovemment propose to do away with the inequity in the 
matter of the levy of income-tax in connection with the owners of house 
property f 

The Hon’ble Sir James Origg : (a), (c) and (d). The Income-tax 
Act does not prescribe any such percentages. The last two parts of the 
question do not therefore arise. 

(b) The various allowances to be made in computing (a) income 
chargeable under the head “Property” and (b) business income, are 
laid down in sections 9 and 10 of the Act, respectively. 

Transfer of the Post Office at Nibkarori in the District of 
Farrukhabad. 

29. *Lala Hari Raj Swamp : (a) Are Government aware that the 
Post Office at Nibkarori in the District of Farrukhabad, Tehsil 
Farrukhabad, where it was located for 60 years was removed to Bihar, 
another village, about two years ago ? If so, what were the reasons for 
its removal to that place ? 

(b) Are Government aware that on a representation being made by 
the residents of Nibkarori in the matter, an enquiry was made by the 
District Magistrate through the Tehsildar, who reported that Nibkarori 
was a much larger village with a larger population and a market 1 

(c) Are Government aware that the Tehsildar also reportc-l that 
Nibkarori has better claims for a Post Office than Bihar ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Post Master General passed an 
order for the retransfer of the Post Office to Nibkarori 1 

(e) Are Government aware that the order was not carried out T 

(/) Are Government aware that it is a fact that the District 
Magistrate twice recommended for the retransfer of the Post Office to 
Nibkarori, and that his recommendation was not heeded, and the Post 
Master General, United Provinces, revoked his previous order ? 

(g) Are Government aware that a representation was again made 
in March, 1934, for the location of the Post Office" at Nibkarori t 

(/{) Will Government be pleased to state what steps, if any, are being 
taken on that representation ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) A permanent post office was 
opened at Nibkarori on the 1st April, 1902. As it was found in 1931, that 
it was working at a loss, the question of reducing its cost was taken up. 
The Extra Departmental Branch Postmaster of the office did not agree 
to any reduction in his allowance and as no other suitable man could be 
found for the charge of the office at Nibkarori it was, with the concur- 
rence of the District Magistrate, removed to Bihar on the 11th March, 

Cb) to (e). In consequence of representations received from the 
residents of Nibkarori, the Postmaster-General, United Provinces, made 
f^ber enqumes into the case through the district authorities and on 
the recommendation of the District Magistrate ordered the removal of 
the post office from Bihar to Nibkarori. The residents of Bihar, how- 
ever, protested and the Divisional Superintendent of Post Offices was 
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asked to investigate the . case personally. He recommended that the 
post office should remain, at Bihar, but that the residents of Nibkarori 
should get a daily delivery of their letters. Arrangements accordingly 
were made and the orders for the removal of the post office to village 
Nibkarori were cancelled. 

if) Conflicting recommendations have been made by the District 
Officers at different times as to the relative suitability of Bihar and 
Nibkarori for the location of the post office. The circumstances in which 
the Postmaster-General cancelled his order for the shifting of the post 
office from Bihar to Nibkarori have been explained in the reply to the 
previous parts of the question. 

ig) Yes. 

(h) It is under the consideration of the Postmaster-General, United 
Provinces. 

Free Supply of Statistical Publications to Universities. 

30. "^Lala Hari Saj Swamp : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what statistical publications of the Government of India used to be 
siijiplied free to the various Indian Universities ? 

(h) Is it a fact that recently Government have passed orders stop- 
ping the free supply of such publications to the Universities ? 

(^;) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of re- 
starting the free supply of statistical publications to Universities which 
often carry researches in various directions ? 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : In the existing procedure which has been in 
vogue since 1928, the Universities can purchase publications of the Gov- 
ernment of India at concessional rates, i.e., ordinary published prices 
less 25 per cent, discount, it applications are made through, and sup- 
ported by, the Local Government concerned. Some of the publications, 
which are of interest to Universities, are being supplied free or on 
exchange basis. No orders have been issued since 1928, altering this 
practice or discontinuing the free supply of statistical or other publica- 
tions, where mlade. Steps are being tnken by some Departments to 
resume the free supply of certain statistical publications to Universities, 
which was discontinued in 1928. The lists of publications asked for in 
(a) of the Honourable Member’s question are not readily available. 

Absence of Seniority List on the East Indian Bailway. 

31. ^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (u) Are Government aware that there 
exists groat dissatisfaction among the officers of the East Indian Railway 
on account of the absence of a seniority list ? 

(h) Is it a fact that none can say who is senior to whom ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) No. There is at present a seniority list. Cer- 
tain representiations have been made regarding the information shown 
in this list. These are under examination by the Railway Board in con- 
sultation with the Public Service Commission. 

(b) No. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I ask, Sir, whether these seniority lists 
are revised ? 

Mr. P. R. Rail : I have just informed the House that certain people 
have represented against that seniority list and its revision is now under 
consideration. 

Dr. ZSauddin Ahmad : When do the Government hope to publish this 
seniority list, the absence of which is a source of great confusion f 

Mr. P. R. Ran : As soon as the seniority has been fixed after consul- 
tation with the Public Service Commission. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : How long will it take ? Will it take an 
infinity ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : T cannot say when it will be published, but it wUl 
certainly not take infinity. 

Tenure of Office of the Agents of Railways. 

32. •Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Are Agents of Railways appointed for 
a period of five years, or without time limit t 

» Mr. P. R. Rau : No tenure has been fixed for these posts. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know. Sir, why the tenure has not 
been fixed when we know that even the tenure of the Executive Mem- 
bers is fixed ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : There are many posts for which no tenure has been 
fixed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : In view of the fact that the Board does not 
interfere in the work of the Agent, why should we not be given longer 
time to understand his business 9 Is it not a fact that most of these 
Agents have been there only for a short period, and during this time 
they are incapable of initiating any new reform except one, namely, to 
manupulate for their successor 9 

Mr. P. R. Rau : T am replying to that question in the next ques- 
tion. 


A(jents of the East Indian Railway. 

33. •Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state 
the names of the Agents and the periods of their service in the East Indian 
Railway since 1924 ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Sir George Colvin was the Agent of the East Indian 
Railway from the 30th September, 1921, to the 28th March. 1933, a period 
of nearly 12 years ; Sir Hugh Hannay from the 29th March, 1933, to tlie 
29th April, 193^ Mr. A. V, Venables was appointed to officiate from the 
29th April, 1934. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad • Is not Mr. Venables going to retire next year 
and another man will be appointed for another year ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : I am afraid T do not know when Mr. Venables is 
due to retire. 
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Alteration of Age of Persons in the Railway Service. 

34. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) What is the method of altering the 
age in case of persons already in Railway Service ? 

(h) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the alteration 
of tlie age of .Mr. L. Robinson by ten years {vide classified list of sub- 
ordinate oflScers, East Indian Railway, 1924, page 37) ? 

Mr. P. R. Eau : (a) No specific evidence has been prescribed, but it 
must be such as will satisfy the sanctioning authority, e.g., a birth certi- 
ficate. 

(b) The Agent, Bast Indian Railway, reports that no alteration has 
been made in the date of birth of Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know. Sir, if the age is decided on 
the certificates of registered Surgeons or registered meilical ])ractitionors 
or only by the Railway Surgeons 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Tt has nothing to do with the I^ailway Surgeons. 
I was talking of a birth certificate. 

Dr. SSiauddin Ahmad : I have given the chapter and the verse in 
this i;>articular ca.se, and lienee the opinion of the Agent was unneces- 
sary. Did the ITononralile Member consult the particular reference that 
I gave in my (piostion 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; The Agent has reyjorted that no alteration was 
made and that is, T think, conclusive. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May 1 ask whether the Honourable gentle- 
man consulted the classified list of subordinate officers of the East 
Indian Railway, laige 37 ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : T cannot see^how, by consulting a particular classi- 
fied list, T can find out whether au alteration has been or not. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : If the Honourable gentleman had consulted 
the classified list of 1924 and the present classified list, he would have 
found the discrepancy. In this particular case, it is a question of 
printed facts. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Then it must be a clerical error. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad *. Docs the Honourable Member mean to say 
that the reports publi.shed by Government contain clerical errors f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Surely my friend is aware that even in printed 
reports there may be mistakes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Do Government propose now to eonsult the 
classified list 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau : P^or what ]nirposo ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad • If the reports published by the Railway 
Board are full of clerical errors, then we >v^ill not know wliere the 
Administration is, and where we are f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : There may be clerical mistakes in any printed 
report. 
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Method op Promotions on the East Indian Railway. 

33. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : On what principle are promotions 
given on the East Indian Railway — seniority or efficiency ? 

Mr. P. B. Ran : Both factors are taken into consideration. 

Mr. 8. G. Jog : Is there any third element 1 

Mr. P. R. Ran : I am not aware of any. 

Certain Concessions granted to the Staff op the Office op the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

36. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to refer to my unstarred question No. 187, answered on the 
13th ^larch, 1934, and furnish more elaborate reply giving the names of 
those employees who got the concessions although they (i) were actually 
employed in Director General, Posts and Telegraphs Camp Office, Simla| 
Dellji, (ii) were actually employed after the issue of the letter, (Hi) 
were actuallly transferred to Director General’s office from some other 
office after the issue of the letter, (iv) were actually holding temporary 
appointment in the Director General’s Camp Office or at headquarters on 
and after the date of the issue of the letter, and (v) never maintained 
their homes in or in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ? 

(h) If the concessions were granted to any of those mentioned in 
(C to (v) of part (a) above, will Government be pleased to furnish de- 
tails of their eligibility in accordance with the letter ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to quote the names of those employees 
who were refused the concessions although, prior to the issue of the 
letter, (i) they were made permanent, (n) they were actually employed in 
Director General’s office at Calcutta, and (iii) they maintained homes 
in or in the neighbourhood of Calcutta f 

id) If the concessions were refused to any of those mentiongfl in (i) 
to (Hi) of part (c) above, will Government be pleased to furnish details 
about their ineligibility in accordance with the letter ? 

(e) Will Government please state more elaborately the reasons for 
refusing the grant of concessions to certain non-concessionists on their 
permanent transfer from Simla to Delhi and for not compensating them 
for their annual loss of at least Rs. 1,000 each which they drew as part 
of tlieir ])ay in the shape of allowances, etc., from the date of their em- 
ployment. that is, continuously for more than ten years and in some cases 
20 years ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; (o) to (d). The concessions 
referred to were sanctioned by Government in 1926 subject to the condi- 
tions laid down in the Department of Indiislries and Labour letter No. 17- 
P.T.E., dated the 5th Auprust, 192!?. a copy of which was appended to the 
reply to the Honourable Member’s previous nnstarred question No 187 
in this House on the 13th March. 1934. Those clerks who satisfied the 
conditions received :lie ennoessions. So lontr an interval of time had 
elapsed thlat the collection of the details asked for by the Honourable 
Member would involve an expenditure of time and trouble incommensu- 
rate with the value of the results. ; ' 
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(e) The concessions were refused in the case of 19 clerks for the 
reasons explained in the replies^given in this House to Mr. Anwar-iil-Azim 'a 
starred question No. 482 on the 19th March, 1928, and to the cut motion 
moved by the Honourable Member himself on the 13th March, 1931. Ab 
regards the question of compensation the position was fully explained in 
part (h) of the replies to starred questions Nos. 134, 135 and 953 in this 
House on the 4th September, 1929 and the 16th March, 1931, respectively. 
There is nothing I could usefully add to these explanations. 

Advances for House Bcildino. 

37. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to refer to the reply given to starred question No. 386, dated the 20th 
February, 1930, regarding advances for house building and state if the 
replies are based on practice or on any rule ? Is that practice or rule 
still in force, or has any modification been made ? If the latter, wliat 
are the modifications ? 

(b) If advances for building houses outside New Delhi area are jnot 
granted to employees of the Government of India, will Government be 
pleased to state for what purpose Chapter 9, Article 155 (a), of the Civil 
Account Code, Volume I, lias been made and what is the necessity tor in- 
serting Note 3 to Buie VII of the Article, vide correction slip bearing 
N ». 173. dated the 9th July, 1928 ^ 

(c) Is it a fact that the allotment of plots of land in New Delhi area 
are now made by public auction only f 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the matter soon and make 
necessary provision in the rules io enable those ministerial staff of the 
Government of India and Attached Offices who, without additional hard- 
ship, are unable to meet the recurring expenditure of paying house-rent 
from their pay below Ite. 200 per mensem, to purchase land from Govern- 
ment on considerably low jirice within their means with inherUonj right 
in New Delhi for building their own houses, if so desired ? If not, why 
not ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : (o) The reply given to 
parts (ft), (e) and (/) of question No. 386 was based on Articles 154 and 
155 of the Civil Account Code. As regards parts (c) and (d) the rate 
of interest is fixed annually on the basis of current borrowing rates of 
the Government of India. The reply given to part {a) was based on 
executive orders. The order- prohibiting the grant of advances for the 
construction of houses in old Delhi has been relaxed in a few exceptional 
cases, but it has recently been decided that it must now be more strictly 
enforced in view of the re-opening of the New Capital Project. 

(ft) Article 155 (u) of the Civil Account Code does not apply only 
to the headquarters of the Government of India. Note 3 to Rule VII of 
that Article was inserted because under the existing rules a house-build- 
ing advance could only be granted to a person who possessed full pro- 
prietary rights in the land upon which he intended to build or had a lease 
which was not due to expire for a considerable number of years. Tinder 
the rules relating to the allocation of aites in the New Capital, perpetual 
leases could only be granted on production by the applicant .f a certificate 
signed by the Chief Commissioner certifying that the buildings had been 
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completed in accordance with the agreed conditions, and it was therefore 
necessary to amend, the rules to enable advances to be given in such cases. 

(o) Yes, except in certain reserved areas. 

(d) T would invite the attention of the Honourable Member to part 
(g) of the statement which was laid on the table on the 27th of March, 
1934, with reference to his starred question No. 378. 


38.* 

Mr. President (Tlio Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : With 
regard to question No. 38, the Chair has to inform the House that under 
Legislative Rule 8 {2), Ills Excellency the Governor General has decided 
that it infringes Rule 8 (1), The que.stion has, therefore, been disallow- 
ed. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : But a^ou, Sir. admitted the question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member may refer to the Legislative Rules in which it is 
pointed out that wherever there is any doubt with regard to the applk- 
ability of Rule 8 (/), the decision of the Governor General shall be final, 
and, in accordance with that power. His Excellency the Governor General 
has held that this comes under the mischief of Rule 8 (/). 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; May T know who referred the case to 
the Governor General ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair has explained the proceedings to the Honourable Member. Ap- 
pareiitly ho is not acquainted with the rules'. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Not quite. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Then 
he must refer to the rules. 

Memorandum submitted by the All-India Police Association to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

39. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will Government kindly make avail- 
able the memorandum submitted by the All-India Police Association to 
the Secretary of State for India, protesting against the proposal to 
transfer police ferec to a responsible Indian Minister ! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The attitude of the Indian Police 
Association in regard to the transfer of law and order is indicated in 
paragraph 2 of the memorandum submitted bv them to the Joint Select 
Committee. The memorandum is included in Volume HA of the Com- 
mittee’s Minutes of Evidence, a copy of which is available in the Library 
of tlio House. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Was the memorandum submitted by the Mem- 
bers WHO are actually lu service ? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I think the memorandum is in- 
tended to represent the views of all serving Members. The Indian Police 
Association is an Association in the main at any rate of serving Mem- 
bers. 

Employment of Panama Natives by the Sind Indian Merchants. 

40. •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Are Government aware that 
the Panama Government have served notice on Sind Indian merchants 
residing there to employ in each firm three natives of the place, and that 
those Indian merchants who have refused to abide by this order have 
been asked to vacate the island within a prescribed period i 

(6) Do Government propose to make an enquiry into this matter t 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : Government have received no information 
beyond that laid on the table in answer to starred question No. 275 
asked by Mr. Laic hand Navalrai during the Simla Session o| 1933. 

(d) Enquiry is being made from His Majesty's Minister in Panama 
and the result will be communicated to the House in due course. 

Mr. Lajchand Navalrai : May I ask if there is any agreement or 
convention with the Panama Government that the merchants who settle 
clown there should be allowed to do so without any restrictions r Have 
any restrictions been since placed upon them f 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : I am not aware of any particular conven- 
tion. If the Honourable Member will put down a question, I will obtain 
information for him. ' 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : The question arises out of the question 
I have already put. If 1 put down a separate question, it may take some 
rime to be admitted. 

Mr. H. A. P, Metcalfe : I am not at all sure that the Honourable 
Member's supplementary question arises out of the original question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Mem- 
ber whether it does not take a long time to have correspondence with 
the Panama Government and in the interval the merchants there are 
suffering. Will it not bo a quicker process if the Honourable Member 
would communicate by telegram with the Panama Government ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : We have written to the Minister, and we 
hope to get a reply by telegrapi. 

Withdrawal of the Concession of Free Railway Journey from Persons 

TRAVELLING FOR ANTI-RaBIC TREATMENT. 

41. *Mr. Gaya Pras<ad Singh : (a) Are Government aware that 
the concession of free railway journey to indigent persons in Bihar and 
Orissa, travelling for anti-rabic treatment hitlicrto granted by the rail- 
way administrations, has been withdrawn from the 1st July, 1934, and 
that the local bodies in the province have accordingly been warned that 
from the above date they will have to bear extra charges on account of 
railway fare of indigent patients within their respective areas proceed- 
ing for anti-rabic treatment ! 
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(6) Why has this concession been withdrawn by the railway ad- 
ministrations ? 

(c) How many such indigent persons in Bihar and Orissa have been 
allowed this concession every year during the last five years by the rail- 
way administrations ? 

Mr. P. E. Rau : (a) and (6). The Indian Railway Conference 

Association decided recently to withdraw the concession of free travel 
for such journeys on the ground that if free travel was necessary it is 
for Local Goveriinients to defray the cost of such journeys. The sacri- 
fice of railway revenue involved could not be justified on commercial 
grounds. 

(c) Government haye no information. I may add that it was 
estimated that the loss to all railways by the grant of the concession 
was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 35,000 per annum. The annual num- 
ber of free tickets issued was in 1931 about 14.000. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : Do Government realise that in Bihar and Orissa, 
owing to the earthquake, the local bodies have been hard hit, and they 
have suffered a great deal on account of the withdrawal of this conces- 
sion ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : T am not sure whether this concession is asked for 
only for the province of Bihar and Orissa, and not for all other pro- 
vinces. We could not possibly make a distinction between one pro- 
vince and another in this matter. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : Has this concession been withdrawn from all 
Local Governments ? 7^^ 5 / 6 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das : Did the Railway Board write to all Local Govern- 
ments requesting them to defray the railway journey expenses of in- 
digent persons ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I think the decision to withdraw the concession 
was communicated to all Local Governments. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : Do Government realise that, before withdraw- 
ing the concession, the local bodies were not warned to make provision 
in their budgets, and not having done so, will Government advise the 
Railway Board to give this concession till the next budget of the local 
bodies is framed ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau :.My Honourable friend is probably not aware that 
due notice was given of the withdrawal of this concession. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Was the fact of withdrawal of concession com- 
municated to the Education Department who are managing the Kasauli 
Institute at great expense, as the question of abolition of this Institute 
may arise ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The quesion of abolition of this Institute does not 
arise. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahma d : Was the fact of withdrawal of concession 
communicated to the Education Department t 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Certainly. 
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Fresh Batch of Political Prisoners sent to the Andamans. 

42. *Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : (a) Is it a 
fact that a fresh batch of political prisoners has been sent to the Andamans 
by the middle of May ? If sti, on what date and how many ? 

(b) Will Government please supply the names of the prisoners sent 
in thei batch referred to in part (a) above ? 

(c) Is it a fact that formerly the local Governments, used to pub- 
lish the names of^ political prisoners who were sent to the Andamans t 
Why is this procedure not being observed at present 1 

(d) Have Government considered the fact that most of the relatives 

of the prisoners cannot avail themselves of any chance of interviewing 
the prisoners before they leave the shores of India ? If so, are Gov- 
ernment prepared to announce the names of the transported prisoners 
so as to afford to the relatives the facility of knowing the movements of 
the prisoners ? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (n) I presume the Honourable 
Member refers to terrorist prisoners. 17 such prisoners were sent to 
the Andamans on the 13th May, 1934. 

(6) Government are not prepared to publish the names of the 
prisoners. 

(o,' Government are not aware of any such practice :is is mentioned 
in the first ])art of the question. The second part does not arise. 

(d) Arrangements are made for the relatives of prisoners earmark- 
ed for ^ he Andamans to have an opportunity of interviewing them 
before deportation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Were the relatives of these prisoners in- 
foriiiovl that these terrorist prisoners have beeji transferred to the Anda- 
mans ! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I said : 

.V rningemcnts are made for the relatives of prisoners earriiorki'd for the Andamans 
to liav(> fill opportunity of interviewing them before deportatioji. ” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : In view of the fact that terrorism has 
gone down, may I know if the Honourable Member is going to change his 
policy and not send those prisoners to Andamans V 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : There is no suggestion of chang- 
ing the policy. 

Transfer of Mr. Bimalendu Chakra varty, a Political Prisoner, from 
the Andamans to the Alipore Central Jail. 

43. *Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : Is it a fact 
that Sj. Bimalendu Chakravarty, a political prisoner, has been brought 
back to the Alipur Central Jail from the Andamans ? If so, when, and 
what is the reason for his transfer ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The prisoner was returned to 
Bengal on May 3, 1934, as he is suffering from mania. 
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Withdrawal op Permission of Interview granted to Mr. Susil Das 
Gupta, a Political Prisoner in the Andamans. 

44. *Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) ; (a) Is it a 
fact that the permission granted by the Chief Commissioner, Andamans, 
to interview Sj. Susil Das Gupta, a political prisoner, was subsequently 
withdrawn by the same officer without assigning any reason ? 

(ft) Have Government any objection to state the reason for with- 
drawing the peiTnission to interview political prisoner, Sj. Susil Das 
Gupta once granted by the Chief Commissioner to Mr. Benoy Das 
Gupta f 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) and (b). On an application 
by Mr. Benoy Das Gupta, for an interview with Mr. Susil Das Gupta, a 
terrorist prisoner in the Andamans, the Chief Commissioner informed the 
applicant that an interview ^vould be permitted, provided the Bengal 
Police raised no objection. On receipt of the views of the Deputy 
Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, Intelligence 
Branch, Bengal, the Chief Commissioner decided that it was not ex- 
pedient to grant an intervie\v. 

Certain Facilities to Division III Prisoners in the Andamans. 

4o. ^'Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : (a) Is it a 
fact that the political ])risoners in the Andamans are not allowed to liaYC 
money deposited in their names with the jailor ? If so, how can the 
Division 111 Prisoners get the necessary stationery at their own ex})ense 1 

(h) Is it a fact that in reply to my starred question No. 609 of the 
4th April, 1934, Government said that the Division ITT prisoners in the 
Cellular Jail, Andamans, are permitted to buy stationery at their own 
expense, and will Government please state what facilities the i)risoners 
have to do so ? 

(c) Are Government aware that under the Bengal Jail Code the 
deposit of money with the jailor for all cla.sscs of prisoners is ])ermia- 
siblo ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to their way to permitting the 
same facilities to the prisoners in the Andamans, who enjoyed this pri- 
vilege in Indian jails V 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the rules for the treatment of terrorist prisoners in the 
Andamans, a copy of which was laid on the table of the House on 
February 16, 1934. It is not a fact that C class prisoners are not 
allowed to have money in the custody of the Superintendent of the Jail. 
The second part does not arise. 

(6) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards 
the sc-'ond part, permission for the purchase of any article of .stationery 
is granteu by the Superintendent of the Jail. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Docs not arise, in view of my reply to part (a) above. 
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Lights allowed to Prisoners in the Cellular Jail, Andamans. 

46. ’'•Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mifra) : (a) Are 
Government aware that under the Bengal Jail Code, lights are allowed to 
be used by the prisoners at any time at night and there are similar rules 
ill othei* pro\dnces also ? 

(6) Will Government please state why lights are allowed in the 
Cellular Jail, Andamans, only up to 10 p.m. ? 

(c) Are GoVl^rnment aware that the prisoners in the above JaU. 
suifer difficulty for want of light after 10 p.m. in case of going to the 
latrine, etc. ? 

(d) Do Government propose to remove this difficulty and allow 
lights being used at any time at night ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) I presume the llonoiirable 
Member refers to lights for reading ; if so, the answer is in the negative. 

(&) Lights for reading are allowed in the cells up to 10 p.m., but 
the lights in the corridors and yards of the Cellular Jail, Port Blair, 
are kept burning throughout the night for general supervision. 

(c) No. 

(d) Does not arise. 

Mr. S. G. Jog : Does the Honourable Member remember that last year, 
Avhen we discussed the situation in Andamans, the Honourable Member 
promised to look into the matter of makijig more concessions as regards 
rules in the matter of lights and giving them more time to read during 
nights ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig ! A very substantial concession was 
made by allowing lights for reading up to 10 p.m. 

Kelease of Mr, Ntkhtl Guha Roy, a Political Prisoner in the 

Andamans. 

47. "Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : Will Gov- 
ernment please refer to my question No. 955 of the 15th September, 1933, 
and state wltat action has been taken to release Sj. Nikhil Guha Roy, now 
ill the Andamans ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The Honourable Member atten- 
tion is invited to the statement laid on the table on the 5th December, 
1933. 


Eei't^sal of a Passport to Reverend B. Ottama. 

48. ^Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : (o) Is it a 
fact that a passport has been denied to the Ixeverend Bikkhu Ottama, the 
famous Buddhist monk of Burma, desirous of visiting America and 
ilurope on Buddhistic mi.ssion for the last four years f 

(6) Will Government please state if anything unconstitutioiial, 
illegal or seditious has been found in the conduct of the said monk during 
the last four years ? 

L16SLAD 0 
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(c) Are Government aware that the Reverend Ottama is even willing 
to give his word of honour or undertaking to take no part in any politick 
work whilst outside India in order to facilitate grant of a passport Y 

^ (d) Do Government propose now to reconsider the question of grant- 

ing a passport to the Reverend Ottama for his religious mission ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) Yes. I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the replies given in this House to question 
No. 1068 on the 23rd March, 1931, and to question No. 682 on the 23rd 
l^eptember, 1932. 

(6) Government are satisfied that there has been no change in Jjis 
views or intentions. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) No. 

Mr. B. Das : Is it not a fact that Rev. Bikkhu Ottama is an anti- 
separationist, and, therefore, the Government of Burma refused a pass- 
port to him to go abroad ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir. These are not the 
grounds on which the passport has been refused. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Lloyd Barrage Scheme at Sukkur. 

I. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) With reference to the statement 
laid on the table on the 18tli December, 1933, in reply to my starred 
question No. 22, dated the 23rd August, 1933, will Government be pleased 
to state what the boat traffic beloAv Sukkur was before it was impeded 
by the Sulvkur Barrage ? 

(h) How much goods, so impeded .since the construction of the barrage 
has been divej’ted to the railway ? 

(c) What will be the cost if a lock system i.s established now in the 
Sukkur Barrage ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : («) and (&). I rej/ret that no 
information is available, beyond that already communicated to the 
Honourable Member. 

(c) In 1915), the cost of a lock was estimated at Rs. to 20 lakhs, and 
it was anticipated that the cost of maintenance would be high. Govern- 
ment adhere to the view that the benefit of a lock system would be 
quite incommensurate wfith the expenditure which such a system would 
involve. 

Applk rioNs FOR Reference of Cases in Stnd to the High Court under 
Section 66 or the Indian Income-tax, Aot. 

/in : Will Government be pleased to lay 

n tne taole of this House a statement showing for each year separately 
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the following information in connection with the applications for reference 
to the High Coiirt under section 6d of the Indian Income-tax Act, 19^ i 

Number of applica- Number of applica- Total applications 

Year. tions for Sind for tions from the rest for reference under 

reference to High of the Presidency. section 66. 

Court. 

1930- 31 . . 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 . . 

1933- 34 . . 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : The required information is not 
available, and as its compilation from thousands of revision petitions for 
the past four years will entail enormous labour, it is regretted that it 
cannot be supplied. On account of drastic retrenchment, the staff employed 
is barely strong enough to cope with its ordinary duties and without 
serious detriment thereto, it cannot be asked to do any such extraneous 
work. Assessees do not, as a rule, put in separate applications for a 
reference to the High Court. The majority of them simnlv put in p 
tions for revision of their assessments under section 33 of the Income-tax 
Act and add a request for a reference to the High Court in case the 
Commissioner was unable to grant relief. 

Applications for Reference of Cases in Sind to the Hich Court under 
Section G6 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 

3. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Will Oovernment be pleased to lay 
on the table of this House a statement showing for each year separately 
the following information in connection with the applications for reference 
to High Court under section 66 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922 ? 

Number of applica- Number of applica- Number of applica- 
tions from Karachi tions from the rest tions fiom the rest 
in which the Com- of Sind in which of the Presidency in 

Year. missioner refused to the Comiuissioiior which Commissioner Total, 

refer to the High refused to refer refused to refer 
Court points of law {mints of law raised {mints of law raised 
raised by ap[>eliauts. by appellants. by appellants. 

1 2 3 4 5 

1930- 31 . . 

1931- 32 . . 

1932- 33 . . 

1933- 34 . . 

The Honourable Sir James Grig^ ; The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to my reply to his question No. 2. As explained 
therein, it is regretted the required details cannot be supplied. 

OVEBBBTDGE AT THE AlIGARH RAILWAY STATION. 

4. Sai Bahadur Ennwar Baghubir Singh : (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state why an overbridge at the railway station at Aligarh 
has not been reconstructed t ' 

litOSLAD ' 
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(6) Are Government aware that great inconvenience is caused to the 
public for want of a footpath bridge ? . . 

(c) Are Government also aware that many accidents have occurred 
since the Kathphiila bridge was broken by a railway crane 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Government have no information, but have sent a 
copy of the question to the Agent, Bast Indian Railway, for considera- 
tion. 


MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

TVriTirnRAWAij OF Notifications declaring certain Muslim Organisa* 

TJONs as Unlawful in the North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. President : (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I have 
Noon received a notice from Mr. Maswood Ahmad, that he 
proposes to ask for leave to make a motion for the 
adjournment of the business of the House today for the purpose of dis^ 
cussing a definite matter of urgent public importance as follows : 

‘‘ The attitude of the Governineiit regarding the Muslim organisations in the 
North-West Frontier Province for not Avithdrawing the notifications declaring them 
nnhnvful and for not lifting the ban on them/’ 

I have to inquire whether anj=^ Honourable Member has any objec- 
tion to this motion. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-OfBcial) ; Sir, 
I object. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaimiukbam Chetty) : As ob- 
jection has been taken, I request those Honourable Members, ^vho are 
in favour of leave being granted, to rise in their places. 

(Less than 25 Members stood up.) 

As less than 25 Members have risen, I have to inform Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad that he has not got the leave of the Assembly to move his motion. 


Communal Representation tn the Services. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) •: I have 
received another notice from Sirdar Ilarbans Singh Brar, that he pro- 
poses to ask for leave to move a motion for the adjournment of 
the business of the House today for the purpose of discussing a definite 
matter of urgent public importance as follows : 

“ The Resolution of the Government of India on communal representation in the 
sCTA'ices published on the 7th of July, 1934.” 

I have to inquire ivhether any Honourable Member has any objec- 
tion to this motion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : 
Muhaminiidan) : Sir, I object. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : As ob- 
jection jias oeen taken, I would request those Honourable Members, who 
are in favour. of leave being granted, to rise in their places: 

(Less than 25 Members stood up.) 
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As less than 25 Members have risen, I have to inform Sirdar llarbans 
Singh Brar that he has not got the leave of the Assembly to move his 
motion. 


Ban on the Bed Smirt (JitGANiSATioN i\ 'I’liE XoktuAVkst Frontier 

Province. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiimukham Chetty) : 1 have 
got another notme from Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, and I would ask hiiu to 
let me know liow his motion is different from tiio one of which notice was 
given by Mr. Maswood Ahmad. 

Maulvi Miihanunad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Muhammadan) : 
Sir, the motion, of which Mr. Maswood Ahmad gave notice, refers to 
]\ruslim organisations in the North-West Frontier Province, and my 
motion relates to another matter altogether, namely, the discrimination 
made by Government in removing ban from a branch of Congress organisa- 
tion in the North-West Frontier Province known as Khodai Khidmatgar 
Organisation (called by Government as Red Shirt Organisation) and other 
Congress Organisations in British India. So this organisation is different 
and includes both Muslims as v>'ell as noii-JIuslims, and, therefore, this 
motion is fu’oader than tlie one given notice of by !M.r. Maswood Ahmad. 

Mr. President : (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : Is not 
the Muslim organisation, with regard to which the ban has not been lifted, 
the same as the one contemplated by Maulvi Shafee Daoodi ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : The Khodai 
Kliidmaigar organisation is what we generally call tlic Red Shirts and that 
was described or it described itself a branch of the (Nmgress. That is 
the ]M)sition. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukiiam Chetty) : That is 
the Muslim organisation contemplated by T^lr. Maswood Ahmad. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : The one which is contemplated 
by ^Ir. ]\Iaswo()(l Aliiuad is a Muslim organisation and the one which is coii- 
tom])lated by me is the Coiigrt^s.s organisation wliicli includes both Muslims 
as well as iion-jMnslinivS ; and 1 remember there are some (Miristians also in 
it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukiiam Chetty) : The 
Honourable IVIember refers to a Congress organisation in the North-West 
Frontier Province known as the Khodai Khidmatgar organisation, and 
called by Government the Bed Shirt organisation. Is it not the same 
Muslim organisation as contemplated by Mr. Maswood Ahmad ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : No, T say that my motion con- 
templates a much broader organisation than what IMr. Maswood Ahmad 
contemplates. He refers clearly to the attitude of Government regarding 
the Muslim organisations in the North-West Frontier Province. I refer 
to something broader and greater than that which includes IMuslims as 
well as non-Muslims. 

Mr. President (The Hoiiourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) The 
Honourable ’ Meihber ' may cOriteniiilat^^ siieli cO Witt .'it/ as a 

matter^ o:f .facf, there is. only one Muslhn or^^/ini.sation iii the: N^ 
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[Mr. President.] 

Frontier Province, with regard to which alone that question of ban arises, 
then it is substantially the same motion. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : But my Honourable friend, Mr. 
]Maswood Ahmad, did not know what the organisation is. I knew the 
details, and, therefore, I have put it rightly, and I think it is different 
from the one which he init forward. 1 have made it quite clear. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I may be allowed to submit that the organisation which Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad contemplated was a communal organisation consisting of the 
Muhammadans of the North-West Frontier Province, but the notice which 
has been given by Maulvi Shafee Daoodi is with refei’ence to an organisa- 
tion which is a branch of the Congress. It is not a communal organisation, 
and there might have been good reasons for the Government to take action 
against a certain communal organisation, and there might not be sufiS- 
ciently good reasons for taking action against a part of the Congress. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : I may add that in some organisation only Muham- 
madans are members, but in the Congress sub-committees anybody can be a 
member. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Si^ Shanmukham Chetty) : Does 
the Congress organisation known as the Khodai Khidmatgars consist only 
of Muslims ? (Several Honourable Members : No, no.^’) Then I would 
give the benefit of the doubt to the Honourable Member. 

1 have received notice from Maulvi Shafee Daoodi that he proposes 
to ask for leave to make a motion for the adjournment of the business of 
the House today for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance as follow^s : 

‘ * Discrimination made by Government in removing ban from a branch of the Congress 
organisation in the North-West Frontier Province known as Khodai Khidmatgar Orga- 
nisation (called by Government as Red 8hirt Organisation) .-and other Congress 
organisations in British India.” 

I have to inquire w^hether any Honourable Member has any objection 
to this motion. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : The Red Shirts and the 
Khodai Khidmatgars are one and the same thing, and, therefore, I 
object. 

Bfc. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : As 
objection has been taken, I would request those Honourable Members, who 
are in favour of leave being granted, to rise in their places. 

(Less than 25 Members stood up). 

As less than 25 Members have risen, I have to inform Maulvi Shafee 
Daoodi that he has not got the leave of the Assembly to move hisr 
motion. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL’S ASSENT TO BILLS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I have 
to inform the Hou^^e that the following Bills, which were passed by both 
Chambers of the Tiidiai. l egislature during the Delhi Session, 1934, have 
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been assented to by His Excellency the Governor General, under the pro- 
visions of sub-secti(Ui (1) of section 68 of the Government of India Act : 

(1) The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1934, 

(2) The Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934, 

(3) The Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Act, 1934, 

(4) The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act, 1934, 

(5) The Indian Medical Council (Amendment) Act, 1934, 

(6) The Cotton Textile Industry Protection (Amendment) Act, 

1934, 

(7) The Steel and Wire Industries Protection (Extending) Act, 

1934, 

(8) The Khaddar (Name Protection) Act, 1934, 

(9) The Indian Finance Act, 1934, 

(10) . The Salt Additional Import Duty (Extending) Act, 1934, 

(11) The Indian States (Protection) Act, 1934, 

(12) The Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 1934, 

(13) The Trade Disputes (Extending) Act, 1934, 

(14) The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act, 1934, 

(15) The Sugar-cane Act, 1934, and 

(16) The Matches (Exci^ Duty) Act, 1934. 


PANEL OF CHAIRMEN. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) *. I have 
to inform the IloUs'^e that under rule 3 (/) of the Indian Legislative Rules, 
I nominate Mr. K. C. Neogy, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Rajah and Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Qidney on the Pfinel of Chairmen for 
the current Session. 


COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I have 
to announce that under Standing Order 80 ( J ) of the Legislative Assembly 
Standing Orders, tlie following Honourable Members will form the Com- 
mittee on Petitions : 

(1) Mr. K. C. Neogy, 

(2) Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

(3) Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghiibir Singh, and 

(4) Mr. A. IT. Ghuznavi. 

According to the provision of the same Standing Order, the Deputy 
President will be the Chairman pf the Committee. 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on 
the table the information promised in my replyi dated the 28th March, 
1934, to Mr. S. 0. Jog\s starred questiuii.s Nos. 570 and 571 regarding 
the arrest of certain persons in Delhi. 

Persons arrested wrongly by the Delhi Police fob certain alleged* 

Offences. 

^o70. (a) and (b). Thore has been so far as .1 am aw art? one caso siaco ^larch 
1st, ir-So, in which a person was arrested as a result of mistaken identity. Tie was 
released by the police as soon as the mistake was discovered. 


Arrest op one Captain G. M. Sekhri hy the DiXiiii Police. 

*571. (o), (d) and (e). The identity of persons arrested is always verified by 
the police so far as possible before arrest. 

(b) and (c). The facts are that in January, 19B4, an indivicUial calling himself 
Captain G. M. Sekhri committed the olfenee of cheating in the sliop of Me.ssrs. Devi 
Ghnnd and Company, Lahore, by obtaining goods on the strengih of a dishonoured 
cheque. The Lahore Police registered a case and iasued a warrant of arrest in 
pursuance of which Captain G. M. Sekhri, A.T.ILO., was arrested i>\ the Delhi Police 
on the 2.5th Jaiuiar^’^, 19.B4. Captain Sekhri was immediately iilcased on bail by 
the Delhi Police and directed to appear before the Lahore Police. On arrival at 
Lahore it was found by tla* Police Oilicer investigating the cas(‘ that Captain Sekhri 
was not the individual who had swimllcd klessrs. Devi Chand and Company and he 
was at once released. 

(/) There is no provision for the grant of compensation In persons wrongly 
arrested. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, I lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to parts («), (6), ig) and 

(i) of starred question No, 478 asked hy Mr. D. K. Laliiri 
Chaudhury on the 14th March, 1934 ; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred ciuestion No. 569 

asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 28th March, 1934 ; 

(m) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. 327 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 71 h April, 
1934 ; and 

{iv) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. 371 asked by Seth Liladhar Chaudhury on the 16th 
April, 1934. 


Inspectors of Post Offices and Head CijEbks to Postal Superintendents. 

*478. (a) niid (b). The fjicts are as stated by the Honourable Member. 

(g) Yes, if by tw’o selection grade appointments the lUmourablc Member 
means appointments in ti.e two selection grades. 

(j) Nc. Appointments up to and included in the grade of Us.. 150— -200 in 
the Calcutta General Post Office were reserved for officials of that office, but appoint- 
ments in I lie grade of Bs. 200—300, whether in the Calcutta General Post Office or 
clsew'here, vveie opi'ti to officials in the entire circle. 


■ ). 
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Examination in Guemukhi held by the Postmaster General, Lahore. 

*569. (a) The reply to the first two parts is in the affirmative. I may, however, 
explain that the examination held on the 22nd October, 1933, was not in order and, 
therefore, another examination was held on the 19th November, 1933. As regards 
third part, 22 candidates appeared in the examination on the 19th November, 1933, 
of whom one only passed. 

(fi) The purpose of the examination is to ensure that clerks shall be able to 
dispose of postal articles, bearing names, addresses, etc., written in Gurmukhi, correctly 
and quickly. 

(c) Yes. The object is to test their ability to read freely Gurmukhi characters. 


Non-Observance op the Third Vacancy Rule in the Rawalpindi 

ilNGINEERING DIVISION. 

327. (a) No. 

(6) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

S 

Reversion of certain Postmen as Packers in the Amritsar Post Office. 

371. (a) The fact is not as stated. Owing to reductions in the cadre of postmen 
the two officials in question, who are' permanent packers but who were officiating as 
postmen, were reverted to their substantive posts of pricker. For calculating the 
communal proportions for the purpose of retreuehment, the ponmiJient and iioi the 
oflioiating status of the officials is taken into account. The reversion of the two officiat- 
ing ])Ostnioii to their substantive posts of packer, therefore, involved no infringement 
of tlio orders regarding the maintenance of the communal ratios before and after 
retrenchment. 

(h) Dees not arise. 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member) : Sir, T lay 
on the table : 

(0 the information promised in reply to unstarred questions 
Nos. 294, 29n and 296 asked by Mr. S^itakauta Mahapatra on 
tile fil'd A])ril, 1.934 ; and 

(ii) tlio information promised in reply to starred questions 
Nos. 595 and 596 asked by Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra on the 
3rd April, 1934. 


Cancellation of the Assessments of Income-tax in Orissa. 

294. Figures for 1928-29 nud 1929-30 are not available. The numbers of 
cases during succeeding years in whicli assessments were cancelled imdcr section 27 


of the Iiulian Incomo tjix Act were : — 

(i) 1930-31 


19 

1931-32 

. . 

2S 

1932-33 

. . 

20 

. . (m) 

Amount of 

Amount 


tax paid 

refunded 

. . 

before cancel- 

after 


lation of 

cancella- 


assessments. 

tion. 

1930-31 

5,219 

.78 . 

- 1931-32 .. . .. ; 

2,915 

■ 610 

1932-33 

4.224* 
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The assessees iu most caees did not require refund of tax already pai^ 
siiujably because they wished the amounts to be retained for the purpose of adjusting 
the demand after re-assessment. 

(Hi) and (iv). The information could not be compiled witlioiic an inordinatl! 
expenditure of time and labour. 


Disposal of income-tax Cases in Bihab and Orissa on Gazetted 

Holidays. 

2U5. (a) Income-tax OHicors have had to work on some holidays and fix dates 
for heariiify of assessees cases on holidays, but not against the consent of assessees. 
Non-appearance of parties in such cases is treated as default, Imt the objection of 
an assessee on the ground that he did not appear because it was a i*ublie holiday 
is treated as a valid objection. 


(b) Statement showing the number of cases fixed by Income-tax Officers during the 
Christmas holidays of 1931^ 1932 and 1933 district by district in Bihar and Orissa 
and the number of cases which were assessed under Section 23 (I) : — 


District or Circle. 

Number of cases fixed by In- 
come-tax Officers during the 
Christmas holidays. 

Number of cases which were 
assessed under section 

23 (4). 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Central Salaries Circle 

. , 

, , 

, , 




Ranchi-Sadr Manbhum 

7 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


Dhanbad . . 

17 

24 

. . 

.. - 

. . 


Muzaffarpur 

34 


. . 

3(a) 

. . 


Champaran.. 

1 


. . 

. . 

. . 


Monghyr . . 

1 

9 

3 

. . 

. . 


Patna 

8 

. . 


, , 

, , 


Gaya-Shahabad 

56 

33 

. . 

3 

6 

1 .. 

Hazaribagh 

12 

. . 

. . 

. . 



Palamau 

(b) 

i 1 

. . 

(6) 

1 


Cuttack-Puri-Balasore 

3 

. . 

29 

. , 



Darbhanga 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. , 



Singhbhum-Pambalpur 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



(а) It is* however, not known whether section 23 (4) was applied in these cases for non* 
appearance during holidays. 

(б) Information not a^ailabb. 
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Eemission of Penalty imposed for defaulting Payment of Incomb-tax 

IN Bihar and Orissa. 


*595. (a) Yes. 

(5) Figures for the years 1927-28 to 1929-30 could not be obtained without an 
inordinate expenditure of time and labour. Figures for the last three years are 
given below : — 




Number of 

Number of successful petitions. 


Year. 

petitions filed 
for remission 
of penalty 
under section 
46. 

Remitted. 

Reduced. 

Total. 

1930-31 


44 

8 

1 

9 

1931-32 


90 

15 

•• 

15 

1932-33 


48 

1 

i 5 

1 

1 • 

•• 

5 


Non-Refund of Income-tax afteb the Cancellation of Assessments in 

THE Or.TSSA Circle. 

*596. In the ease of assessments cancelled under Section 27 of the* Indian Income- 
tax Act, any tax already levied is refunded at once vvitliout waiting for an application 
for refund from the assessee. Refunds due on an appellate or review order or an 
order passed as a result of a reference directing a fresh assojasnient to be made are 
not granted unless the Assistant Commissioner or the Commissioner gives a direction 
to that effect in his order. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on 
the table the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 197 
asked by Mr. 8. G. Jog on the 14th March, 1934. 


Disability PensioxN to Military Employees invalided during the Great 

War. 

197. (a) Government have no knowledge of the letter referred to. 

(h) Government stntcd in their letter referred to that the case of the particular 
Indian olfiwr was not affected by the recommendations of the War Pension Committee. 
The atl^'iition of the Honourable Member is drawn to the last sentence of the reconi- 
mendation as quoted by him. 

; (c) It is impossible to give a general definition of the types of disability which 

will not be cohsidered as a^^trbutable to military service. In cases of this kind, which, 
though they arise during service, have no connection with that service, Government 
have to be guided by the circumstances and merits in each individual instance. 
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Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) ; Sir, I lay on 
the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to started questions 

Nos. 828 — 834 asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 
12th September, 1933 ; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to parts (a), (6), (c) and 

(e) of starred question No. 1050 asked by Mr. D. K. Lahiri 
Chaudhury on the 20th September, 1933 ; 

(m) the information promised in reply to starred questions 
Nos. 1105 — 1110 asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 21st Novem- 
ber, 1933 ; 

(it;) the information promised in reply to unstarred questions 
Nos. 213, 214 and 215 asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 27th 
November, 1933 ; 

(t;) the information promised in reply to unstarred questions 
Nos. 265 and 266 asked by Sardar 6. N. Mujumdar on the 
5th December, 1933 ; 

(vi) the information promised in reply to starred questions 

Nos. 1364, 1365, 1366 and 1378 asked by Sardar Sant Sin^h 
on the 11th December, 1933 ; 

(vii) the information promised in reply to starred question 

No. 403 asked by Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla on the 7th 
March, 1934 ; 

(viii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 633 
asked by Mr. N. M. Joshi on the 4th April, 1934 ; 

(i>) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 688 
asked by Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal on the 14th April, 1934 ; 

(.r) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 708 
asked by Sirdar Ilarbaiis Singh Brar on the 14th April, 
1934 ; and 

(.n*) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 709 
asked by Sirdar Ilarbans Singh Brar on the 14th April, 
1934. 


Appointment op Lillooah Apprentices. 

^828. The Agent, Enst Indian Railway, reports that the Anglo-Indian Tef<'ire<l to 
was held to be the best all round man for the appointment by the ofticcr who examined 
him. 

He was not a failed man but passed the Tcelinical School examination in the 
Second Class. He possessed the qualifications necessary for the appointment of 
Train Examiner and it is considered his selection has been justified by the siaiulard 
of liis work since his appointment. He is now drawing Rs. loO per mensem in Onide 
III and is actually doing work which was previously performed by a Grade I Train 
Examiner so as to release him for supervision work in the yard. 


Appointment op Ltllooah Apprentices. 

*829. (a), (b) and (<?). The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that the infor- 
mation furnished by him in September, 1932, which was repeated in the reply given 
by Government to Mr. S. C. Mitra 's qnostion No. 22 (c) of 5th September, 1932, was 
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baee^l on information supplied by the then Buperintendent^ Rofliu^ Stock of the 
Howrah Division, who is no longer in service and that the records now available do 
not omible him to furnish the information now asked for regarding a transaction 
which occurred in 1930. 

(d) Government do not consider that there is reason for further enquiry into this 
matter and have no grounds for thinking that the selection for filling the Train 
Examiner’s post in 1930 was improperly conducted. 

(c) Government are unable to agree that racial discrimination ivas made in this 

case. 

(/) The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that these two eic-apprentiees w'ere 
invited to appear before a Selection Committee in connection with appointments on 
the 14th August, 1933. One of the two men did not appear. This other was placed 12th 
on the list by the Selection Committee, but was not appointed as there were only 6 
vacancies. 


[Appointment op Apprentice Train Examiners for the Operating 

Department. 

*830. (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to the information laid on the 
table of the House in reply to his question No. 843 asked on the 23st March, 1933. 
The recruitment is still suspended. 

(b) Does not arise. 


Appointment of Ltllooah Apprentices. 

^831 (a) The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that between the 20th March, 
1930 and 21st August, 1933 one ea;- Apprentice of the Lillooah Workshops w^as ap- 
pointed : 

(?) Mr. C. Keys. 

(??■) Howrah Division. 

(???) Slid Division in final Technical School Examination. 

(??•) Train Examiner. 

(v) One Anglo-Indian. 

(r/,) Rs. Si) on three months’ probation and eonfinnedj)n R.s. Oo. 

(b) Six time expired Apprentices of the Lillooah Workshops wore appointed in 
Augost l.-ist on the Ilow’rali Division and none on other Divisions. Government are 
aw’are ol the replies referred to. 

(cj The vacancies in other Divisions were filled by surplus Train Examiners 
and time expired Apprentices trained on these Divisions under the old East Indian 
Railway system who w'ere v/aiting to be absorbed as Train Examiners. In this 
connection I would also invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the information 
laid on the table of the House on the ISth March, 1933, in reply to part (b) of 
Question No. 23 asked by Mr. 8. C. Mitra on the 5th September, 1932. 

(d) Divisional Superintendents have already been advised. T would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the information laid on the table of the House 
on the 13th M?irch, 1933, in reply to part (a) of Question No. 23 asked by Mr. S. C. 
Mitra on the 5th September, 1932. 


Appointment of Lillooah Apprentices as Train Examiners. 

(a) yps. 

(0) Yes. The majority of the candidates selected were not the first to 
have riHssed'out of the Technical School, One of the most junior men to be appointed 
pcos^cd In the Honours Division and stood alone in that distinction. One senior mnn 
who was selected refused the post as he was already in employment and drawing nio^'c 
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salary than the pay offered by the railway. The appointments were made by 
selection, thus obtaining the best men available for appointment. 

(c) A properly organised Selection Committee composed of senior officers 
selected the men whom they considered to be most suitable for the posts. Every 
candidate’s case was given full consideration and all things being equal, the candidate 
who had qualified first was given preference. In making a seloction, the fact that 
eaudidates appointed would have in time to come to take independent charge of a 
train eYaminlng station entailing control of a large body of labour had to bo given 
due weight, and the Committee selected the most suitable candidates in all respects. 

The * Anglo-Indian ear-apprentice appointed in 1930 was selected as the most 
suitable man by the ^ then Superintepdent, Bolling Stock, and he has justified his 
selection by doing good work. 

Of the six men selected in August, 1933, four ivere Hindus, an Anglo-Indian 
and a European. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(O 


Names. 

Date of 
completion 
of appren- 
ticeship 
training. 

llivision passed 
at the Technical 
School Examina- 
tion. 

Mr. K. P. Mukherji 

19-2-29 

1st Division. 

„ J. N. Chatterji 

9-2-30 

Ist „ 

„ N. C. Chatterji 

11-2-30 

1st 

„ T. A. Cahoon 

19-9-30 

2nd „ 

„ A. N. Mitra 

2-2-31 

Ist 

„ G. B. Allnut 

2-5-33 

Honours Division. 


The following is the list of apprentices who completed their trjiiuiiig from 1929 
and had to be discharged as there were no vacancies. Those already selected and 
appointed have been ** star ” marked. 

1929. 


1. Mr. L. E. McLeod. 

2. Mr. P. R. Bose. 

3. Mr. A. C. Ash. 

4. Mr. S. P. Mukherjee. 
*5. Mr. K. P. Mukerjee. 


C. Mr. P. 0. Koy Chowdhuri. 

7. Mr. B. B. Paramnnik. 

8. ^Ir. S. K Ghose. 

9. Mr. D. K. Gupta. 

10. Mr. K. D. Baiiorjee. 


3. Mr. W. J. Ball. 

^2, Mr. C. Keys. 

^3. Mr. T. A. H. Cahoou. 

4. Mr. S. C. Ganguly. 

*5. Mr. J. N. Chatterjee. 

6. Mr. P. N. Dutt. 


1930. 

7. ;Mr. T. C. Ghose. 

8. Mr. R. D. Mukherjee. 

9. Mr. S. N. Chatterji. 

10. Mr. A. K. Banerji. 

11. Mr. I. K. Das. 

^12. Mr. N. C. Chatterji. 
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1931. 


1. Mr. V. J. B. CuUen. 


*4. Mr. A. N. Mitra. 

2. Mr. D. 0. Williamson. 


5. Mr. B. K. Chatterjee. 

3. Mr. A. 0. Roy Choudhury. 


6. Mr. R. K. Chatterjee. 


1932. 


1. Mr. T. 0. Jackson. 


5. Mr. S. C. Ganguly. 

2. Mr. K, L. Mitra. 


6. Mr. S. K. Bose. 

3. Mr. M. R. Hume. 

4. Mr. M. K. Mukerji. 

1933. 

7. Mr. K. C. Mukerjee. < 

1. Mr. Shew Prosad. 


4. Mr. D. G. Hogan. 

2. Mr. R. A. Bowen. 

3. Mr. W. H. Collins. 


*5. Mr. G. B. Allnut. 

(/) The following Train Examiners have 

been appointed under the Divisional 

Superintendent, Howrah, East Indian 

Railway, since 1931 : — 

Anglo Indian 


1 

European . 

. 

1 

Hindus 

. 

4 

Muslims . 


Nil. 


The communal proportion of Train Examiners and Assistant Train Examiners 
is as follows. It will be seen from this that the progressive Indiauization has been 
followed : — 


Train Examiners. Assistant Train 
Examiners. 


Europeans 

no/ 

^/O 

Na. 

Anglo-Indians 

14% 

2-55% 

Hindus 

60% ^ 

66-7% 

Mahomedans 

19% 

28-2% 

Indian Christians .... 

2% 

2-66% 


{g) Future vacancies will be filled 


by selection of most suitable eaJ-apprentices 


and surplus or retrenched statf by Selection Committees composed of senior officers. 


Appointment of Lillooah Apprentices as Train Examiners. 

*833. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that — 

(a) As the lists furnished by the Mechanical Department show that there were 
40 c.'r-apprenticos some of whom were residing in Euriipe and others a 
considerable distance away from Howrah, it was dec.ided, as there were 
only six ,*osts to be filled, only to write to men whose addresses were 
at stations (,n the Howrah Division. All cai-apprentiees from the year 
1929 to 1.933 vvlio had given an address on the Ilov/rah Division were 
written to and i>asses were issued for those who applied to appear before 
the Selection Board. 

\c) and (ri). ^I'ho Anglo-Indian apprentice referred to, completed his apprentice- 
ship in^ 1933 and appeared before the Members of the Seleetion Com- 
miitec. This candidate had an outstanding qualification haying passed 
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the Honours Division in which distinction he stood alone ajid was selected 
by the Committee on his merits. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(e) X would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to part (g) of 
question No. 832. 


Appointment of Lillooah Apprentices as Electricians and Train 

Examiners. 

The Agent, lEast Indian Railway, reports that : 

(a) Six cir apprentiees were appointed in August, 1933. It is not possible to 
say how many more will be appointed this year. 

(5) (i) Howrah Division 8 

Asansol 4 

Dinapore 

Allahabad . ^ Nil 

Lucknow 3 

Moradabad 7 

(ii) Train Examiners. 


Applications for Leave by the Guards on the East Indian 

Railway. 

"lOoO. (a) Yes, the guards are subordinate to the station masters and the latter 
have to make arrangements for relief. 

(/;) 1/39 applieiitioiis for leave wore received from guards by ihe station master, 
Gy.'i, during 1932. Leave was refused in 05 c ease while in five other cases the 
applicants wer#rc(iuired to wait for a few days before their leave could be sanctioned. 

(c) Yes, the guards have a right to appeal to the Divisional Superintendent but 
ail such appe.als are to bo submitted through the station masters concerned who are 
not .‘luthorized to witlihold such appeals which must bo submitted with their remarks. 
The Divisional Superintendents have full authority to sanction leave to staff under them 
whether applications for leave are submitted direct or tlirough the proper channel. 
The submission of applications for leave through the proper channel is however insisted 
on for administrative reasons. 

(d) This is not a fact. Tlic latter pait of the question does not arise. 


Racial Dfscrtmination on the East Indian Railway in the Matter 

OF Appointments. 


*1105. (a) No. 

(b) I would n for the iroiiourablo Member to the information laid on the table 
of the House in reply to part (e) of starred question No. 832 asked by Pandit 
Satyendra Nath Sen on 12 th September, 1933. 

(e) I would refer the TTonourable Member to the infoimation laid on the table 
of the House in reply to part (7j) of starred question No. 833 asked by Pandit 
Satyendra Nath Sen on the 12 th September, 1933. 

(d) The apprentice was called for an interview and there was no racial diseri< 
filiation in this matter. Latter parts of the question do not arise. 

(e) Does not arise. 

L168LAD D 
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(/) and {g). 1 would refer the Honourable Member to the information laid o 
iUe table of the House in reply to part (b) (iit) of unstarred (|uestJou No. 266 aske 
by Sardar Gi N. Mujumdar on the 5th December, 1933. 

(/() 1 would refer the Honourable Member to the iuformatiun laid on the tabl 
of the House in reply to part {g) of starred question No. 832 asked by Pandi 
^>at;^’endla Nath Sen on the 12th September, 1933. 


Appointment of Apprentices of the Lillooah Workshops. 

’^1106. (a) to (c). I would refer the Honourable Member to the infornuition laii 
on the table of the House in reply to parts (a) to (c) of starred question No. 82 
asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 12th September, 1933. 

(d) and (e). I would refer the Honourable Member to the iiifornuition laid oi 
the table of the House in reply to parts (e) and (d) respectively of starred questioi 
No. 829 asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 12th September, 1933. 


Appointment op Apprentices op the Lillooah Workshops. 

’1107. I would refer the Honourable Member to the information laid on the tabl* 
of the House in reply to parts (a), (6) and (c) of starred question No. 829 askei 
by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 12th September, 1933. 


Appointment of Apprentices op the Lillooah Workshops as Train 
Examiners and Electricians. 

*110vS, I would refer the Honourable Member to the information laid on the TabK 
of the House in reply to part (0) of starred question No. 834 askefl by Paiulil 
Satjendni Nath Sen on the 12th September, 1933. 

Six time expired apprentices of the Lillooah Shops wore appointed (.n the Hownili 
Division in August, 1933, and none on other Divisions. Of the six nioji .selected, foui 
w-ere Hindus, one Anglo-Indian and one European. 

As regards vacancies lying unfilled, I am informed that there was one vacanev 
for an Electrician at Lucknow which was not filled up in view of reorganisation 
which resulted in stall’ retrciichment in the Train Lighting Department. Two vacancies 
in the grade of Train Examiners on the Lucknow Division wliicii are lying vacant 
will be filled up by the surplus Train Examiners existing on that Division. 


Appointment of Apprentices of the Lillooah Workshops, 

*1109. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that it is not possible to s;j.' 
how many appointments, if any, are likely to bo made this year. If, however, any 
appointments are made at all, only those who will be selected by the Selection Com- 
mittees wall bo appc’nted and it is not therefore possible to say who will be scloctcil 
for appointment. 


Appointment op Apprentices op the Lillooah Workshops, 
No, 

' (b'l Does riot ' arise.' ' 
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Name. 

Date of oompletion 
of apprentioeship 
training. 

. Division passed at 
the Technical 
School Examina- 
tion. 

Air. K. P. Mukerji . . 

19th February 1929 

Ist Division. 

„ J. N. Chatterji ‘ 

9th February 1930 


„ N. C. Chatterji 

11th February 1930 


„ T. A. Cahoon 

19th September 
1930. 

2nd Division. 

„ A. N. Mitra 

2nd February 1931 

1st Division. 

„ G. B. Allnut 

2nd May 1933 .. 

1 Honours Division. 


The /^a;-apprentiecs appointed were given Rs. 95 each aa starting salary. 


Appointment op Apprentices in the Production Department op 
THE Lillooah Workshops. 

213. TJio Agent, East Indian Railway, reports : 

(rt) The reply given to st^irred question No. 920 (tl) is corre.-t and this will 
be apparent from the enclosed copy of a certificate givcui by the Con- 
troller of Inspection, Calcutta, to Air. T. C. Ghr)s]i. Air. T. C. Ghosh 
■was not the lirst .apprentice tjo work under the Prorlnclion Engineer. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) The reason for .appointing an ear-apprentice of 1931 in preference to an 

apprentice of 1930 is that when the vacancy in the grade of Rs. 50 — 10 — 90 
occurred the ear- apprentice of 1931 who was appointed on 10th February, 
1931, had been trained in the Production and Progress Section and had 
therefore the requisite experience. Mechanics wlio had no previous ex- 
perience in production methods, were appointed to make use of existing 
staff and thus save them from retrenchment. 

(<J) It is pointed out that endeavours have since been made to secure employ- 
ment for Mr. Ghosh. Advice was received from him that his services 
with the Indian Stores Department luvd been terminated owing to 
financial stringency on Slat January, 1932, and he was given an intro- 
ductory letter to the Chief Mechanical Engineer, North Western Railway, 
on 7th January, 1933, which however appears to have produced no result. 
On 25th May, 1033, a vacancy having occurred in the Drawing Office 
Air. Ghosh was asked to call to be tested but he replied that he was in 
the employment of the Nepal Government Railway as a Lioco. Foreman 
(temporary) on Rs. 150 phis Rs. 12*8-0 consolidated allowance and free 
quarters. 

(e) Government do not consider any enquiry necessary. 


AnronmiBNT o? Ex-Apfbbntioes on the Eaot Indian Railwat. 

214. The names of the two • Indian ed?-apprentices referred to are Messrs. 
Mohammed Mohiuddin and Mahadeo Prosad. 

L168LAD 1)2 
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Appointment op Ex-Apprentices on the East Injjian Railway. 

21i1. Tlic.' Agoiit, Krist Indian Railway, reports : 

(a) >.0 suitable apprentices or ea?-apprentices were availabJe at the time of 
Media uie Shalicross’s transfer to the Sawmill, that is none witli any 
Sawmill experience whatever. Mechanic Shallcross being the son of 
tlie former Sawmill Foreman had gained some knowledge of the work 
from Iiini and was selected for that reason in prcferineo to appointing 
an oiit.si(lpr. 

The Kiln Operators appointed from outside who had no other training 
except timber seasoning wore retained after the cdoaiiig down of the 
Kiln Seasoning plant as a purely temporary measure and when this 
teniporarj' work was completed they were discharged and no question 
oi* replacing them arises. 

(h) Every coiisiileration is given to the question of employing cj-apprentieea 
but owing to financial stringency and the prior claims of retrenched 
mechanics, opportunities at present are remote except only where the 
car-apprentice has received special training in a new section, e.g., Heat 
treatment. ^ ’ 


Indian Stores Department, 

- Office of the Controj.ler of Inspection, 

Calcutta Circle. 

Dated 2nd February, 1922. 

Mr. T. C. Ghose was employed as an Examiner of Stores in the liidian Stores 
Department from 10th February, 1930, to 31st January, 1932. During this period 
he was employed under an Assistant Engineer (Inspection) in eonm?(?i:ion with the 
inspection of orders for wagons and components. His services were terminated owing 
to financial stringency and the necessity for reducing the staff. 

(Sd.) II. F. D.WY, 
Controller of Inspection, 
Calcutta Circle^ 


Non-Appointment op Indian Apprentices op Lillooah Workshops 
AS Train Examiners. 

265. («) and (c) ( 0 - Yes. T would refer the Honourable Member to the in- 
formation laid on the table of the House in reply to starred quostinn No. S28 asked 
by ■^aiidit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 12th September, 1933. 

(h) Yes. I would refer the Honourable Member to the iiil'ormation laid on the 
table of the House in reply to part (a) of starred question No. 820 asked by Pandit 
Satyendra Nath Sen on the 12th September, 1933. 

(c) Yes, in August, 1933. 

(d) Vos, I would refer the Honourable Member to the information laid on the 
table of the House iu reply to jiart (h) of starred question No. 832 asked by Pandit 
Satyendra Natli Sen on tlie 12th September, 1933. 

(c) (ii). It is reimrted by the Agent, East Indian Itnilway, that tlie Anglo-Indian 
who completed his training on 18th September, 1930, had the necessary qualifica- 
tions for Traill Examiner’s post and ivas considered to be the best all "round man 
for the vacant post. Tlis work also has been very satisfactory and his selection has 
been jusfi/ied. 

(f) The mosi suitable persons were selected for the posts to be dllod. As 
regards illling of future vacanci<‘s, T would refer the Honourable Member to the in- 
formation laid on the tabl»j of the House in reply to part (17) of starred question No. 
832 asked by Pandit Salyeedra Nath Sen on the 12th September, 1933. 

(g'i Dafcs not arise. ; 1...':,.. " ’ ■ 
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Non- Appointment op Indian Appkentices of Lillooah Woekshops as 

Tkain Examiners. 


266. (a) Yes. 

(b) (i). Yes. I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to 
part (e) (ii) of question No. 2(55. 

(ii) Yes. Presumably Mr. G. B. Allnut who completed his traiiiJ.ng on 2 n(l May, 
1933, is referred to. .T would refer the Honourable Member to the n*ply given to 
part (b) of starre<J question No. 833 asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 
12th September, 1933. 

(Hi) The filling of one-third of the total vacancies in 1933 by members of 
minority communities was in accordance with the policy laid down by Government. 

(c) (i). No. 

(ii) Government see no reason why most suitable candidates should not be 
selec.ted for appointments to be made. 

(in) I would refer the Honourable Member to the informatio.'i laid on the table 
of the House in reply to part (< 7 ) of starred question No. 832^ ask^d by Pandit 
Satyendra Nath Sen on the 12th September, 1933. 


Introduction op the Preventive System op Check by posting Groups 
op Travelling Ticket Examiners. 

*1364. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports ; 

(c) to (< 7 ). The group system has not been abandoned, tlach group men work 
under the charge of a Headman or group-in-charge who is responsible for 
checking all trains and stations on the section allotted to him. 

At the discretion of Divisional Superintendents a group in charge may divide 
his group into sub-groups of two or detail the members of his group 
to work individually on occasions when this may be desirable. While 
working in sub-groups or individually all members of a group continue 
to work under their group-in-charge. 

(/i) On occasions more than one Travelling Ticket Examiner may have worked 
on one train, but this was not usual. . .. 


Introduction of the Preventive System of Check by posting Groups 
OF Travelling Ticket Examiners. 

“ 1365. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports : 

(b) The strength of ticket collectors on tin* North Western Railway is shown 


below against the dates given : 

1st October, 1930 . . . . . . . • 1,054 

1 st January, 1031 .. .. .. .. 1,053 

1st March, 1931 ... .. .. -* 1,053 

1st June, 1931 .. .. .. .. 08S 

1st June, 1933 .. ... .. 970 


(c).The reduction in strength since 1st October, 1930, has not been progressive. 
The reduction in 1931 was nmde as part of the retreuchnient campaign 
when train services were curLiiled. 

(fj) Tho precautions taken include the erection of fencing wlicii funds permit 
and instructions to inferior stafi.' employed at road side stations to 
guard the ends of platforms and to endeavour to prevent ticketlesa 
passcnircrs entraining. 
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On Slst Mnv, 1931, the staff employed On tfjeii^g tlfikets-ori^rnn^g 
trains were Travelling Ticket Examiners to the number of 128. The 
strength on Slst August, 1933, of Special Ticket Exanmers who imv be 
employed alternatively on checking worit on running trams and at stations 
was 236. 


There is no staff now employed exclusively for ticket cliecking ou running 
trains The system now followed with Special Ticket Examiners covers 
both the prevention of ticketless travelling and checking in trains. ' 


Prevention op Illicit Travelling on Railway Trains. 

*3366. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports : 

‘‘ (c) It is presumed that the Honourable Member alludes to Messrs. Mathra 
Singh and Shah Niwaz Khan, who were officiating in Grade III (Group- 
in-charge) and after trial were reverted to their substantive posts in 
Grade II having been found to be inefficient as Groiip-in-charge and un- 
worthy of promotion to Grade III. They were replaced by others selected 
from Grade II. ' ' 


Allowances op Travelling Ticket Examiners. 

*3.378. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports : 

•* (c) A statement showing the number of cases detected by Special Ticket 
Examiners in trains and at stations on the Rawalpindi, Lahore, Multan 
and Quetta Divisions during the period from July to October, 1933, is 
given below : 


Months. 

Rawalpindi. 

Lahore. 

Multan. 

1 Quetta. 

In 

trains. 

At 

stations. 

Tn 

trains. 

At 

stations. 

In 

trains. 

At 

stations. 

Tn 

trains. 

At 

stations. 

July, 

5,062 

129 

7,056 

592 

4,402 

28 

630 

178 

August, 1933 

5,264 

114 

5,978 

590 

4,170 

5 

640 

210 

September, 1933. 

4,934 

113 

6,200 

525 

3,782 

30 

618 

126 

October, 1933 . 

4,349 

66 

7,232 

182 

3,742 

86 

553 

131 

Total 

19,599 



1,889 

16,096 

149 

2,441 

645**^ 


Leave uiven to Railway Staff at Jamalpub after the Earthquake 

Shock, 

*403. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports as follows ; 

‘*3. Workshops and Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer’s Office at Jamalpur 
were closed from the 16th to 2l8t. January, .p34, on account of the 
earthijuake and the enforced absence of staff during this period was 
givex^ special , considersjtion. I decided that staff of all departments 
othei: than thps^ who are. paid according to tho number of days worked 
.. and vho were unAyo'dably absent from work owing \o the earthquake 
or who wer^ allowed to leave work in orde^ to take their fftmllmi aw'air 
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■ , - s)iouM be^anoiiy»d casual leave up to a mi^imom of days over and 
. above the ujSuaV limit of 14 days fpr such leave. 

2. In the case of the . staff of the above ^tegories who reuddred hssistauce 
in the emergency during the period when ordinary work was 8usj)ended 
as a result of the earthquake 1 decided that they should also be 
similarly allowed casual leave for a corresponding perioil over and 
above the limit of 14 days after conditions have settled down, and when 
they can be spared but not later than the 31 st December, 1934. 

.3. I would state that during the five days from the 16th fo the 20th January, 
1934, the 21st January being a Sunday, there were two holidays in the 
workshops, one on the 17th January — a paid holiday and the other on 
the 20th January, 1934 — an unpaid holiday. Certain workshop staff 
who are paid according to time worked and therefore exelufled from paragraph 
1 above were absent from work between the 16th and 20th January, 1934, 
and in their case it was decided that the period of abs(‘nce should be 
covered by leave in those cases where this was duo and in other eases 
the emb.Mrgo that men must be present at work immediately prior to and 
immediately following the paid holidays was lifted in order that the 
men might get the benefit of holiday pay on the 17th January, 1934. 

4. I authorized the issue over the East Iiulian Railway of additional passes to 
allow staff employed at stations effected by the earthquake to send 
their families away, and to remove furniture to other stations when for 
want of house accommodation they could not safely keep their furniture 
where they were working. 

The Government do not consider it necessary to take any further action. 


lPpointments of Firemen at Bulsar on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway. 

*633. The Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, reports as 
)l]ow3 : 

(o) Yes. 

(fc) The appointments were from apprentices but this does not prevent any 
fireman, who can pass his examination for the special grade, being placed 
in that grade, as the number in the grade is not limited. The special 
grade is gi^’en for English speaking and writing. 

(c) There were only two retrenched firemen, who have been re employed. 


Foot Overbridge at the Rohtak Railway Station. 

*‘688. (a) The Agent of the North Western Railway has reported that a foot 
'orbridge for the use of the public is in course of construction at Rohtak Station, 
wards the cost of which a contribution has been nuade by the Municipal Committee, 
3htak, and not by the Vaish High School. 

(b) and (c). The overbridge will be opened as soon as it has been completed. 


Trains, etc., on the Ferozepore Ludhiana Section of the North 
Western Railway. 

*70.8. The Ageat, l^orth , Westetif Railway, reports that there .ore ihree trains 
lily each vay betweeu Lq^hiaua and Ferozepur, the same as. 20 years ago. As 
gardp tlie time taken by them, the Juiniomm time taken in 1920 was 5 hours and 30 
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miiiutcs 'whereas it is now 3 hours and 15 minutes. It is. not posslbi.o to reduce the 
time further as the run is a short one of 77 miles and trains stop at all stations. 
The existing volume of passenger traffic docs not warriiut an increase in the number 
of trains. 

The Agent also reports that during the year 1928-29, an additional train 
(totalling four) each way was tried but had to be withdrawn for want of adequate 
patronage. 


Provision op certain Amenities on Stations of the Rewari-Fazilka 

AND KoTKAPURA-FaZILKA SECTIONS OP THE BOMBAY, BaRODA AND 
Central India Railway. 

(a) A statement showing the train service on the Rewari-Fazilka Section is 
appended. The Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, reports that the 
policy on the Metre Gauge system is to run mixed trains on Branch lines and that, 
if the mixed trains on this Section are converted into passenger trains, it will cost 
the Raihvay Administration an additional sum of Rs. 3 lakhs per annum. 


(6; The Agent reports that there Jirc ivaiting halls at .‘ill si at ion:.; on the above 
section except .at certain flag stations. 

(c) and (d). The Agent reports that the work of providing piicca booking offices, 
waiting sheds, etc., at RoranvvaJa and Ramgarh stations has Leen hel*l over for want 
of funds. 


Train Service on Rewari-Bhatinda-Fazillii Seefiun. 
Down 



20 

Mixed. 

24 

Passenger. 

28 

Passt.*nger. 

114 

Special 

iService. 

162 

Special 

Service. 

Rewari . 

. Arr. 





14 10 

From Delhi. 



Dcp. 

1 

.30 

8 

5 

14 .55 


. . 

Sirsa 

. Arr. 

9 

37 

15 

1 

22 33 







Mixed 

Mixed 




Dep. 

10 

7 

16 

JO 

23 10 

•• 

. . 

Bhatinda 

. Arr. 

12 

57 

19 

5 

2 17 


. . 


Dcp. 


50 

. . 


3 5 


, , 

Kot-Kapura . 

Arr. 

1.5 

30 



4 45 

. . 

, , 


Dep. i 

1.5 

58 



5 25 

1 1 57 

18 57 

Miikirr.r 

. Arr. 

J7 

12 



0 42 

13 10 

20 10 


Dep. 

17 

32 



7 2 

. , 


Faziika . 

. Arr. 1 

1 

J9 

1 

25 



8 5.) 
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Trmn Service on BewarirBhatinda-Fasilka Seciioa, 
Up 


- 

23 

Mixed. 

m 

Special 

Service. 

25 

Mixed. 

113 

Special 

Service. 

27 

Mixed. 

Fazilka . 

. I3ep. 

•• 

•• 

7 r>.> 


IS Id 

Milk tsar 

. A; i*. 



do 


2(; 7 


Dep. 


6 d8 

10 Jo 

13 d.d 

2)) 37 

Kot-Kapura . 

. Arr. 


8 10 

11 ;to 

Id to 

21 dO 


Dep. 



12 0 


22 20 

Bhatinda 

. Arr, 

, , 


13 4d 


0 H) 


ivp. 

7 2r) 

- 

14 3d 

•• 

1 13 

ISirsa 

. Air. 

It) 0 

•• 

17 3t) 

•• 

4 10 



Passa hger 

10 ;>o 


IS 12 


Pass, 
-1 3d 

Hewari 

Arr. 

17 Id’ 

.. 

;» 23 


10 10 


De.p. 





10 d3 
to Delhi. 


STATEMKNT RE, NET EARN1NC4S OF CERTAIN NEWLY 
CONSTRUCTED RAILWAY LiNES. 

Mr. P. R. Rail (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I lay on tho 

table a statement, jjivinjf the infonnatioii at present available 
as to the net earnings of certain newly constructed raihvay lines during the tinancial 
year 3932-33, and a comparison of 'the return given by these earnings on the capit«al 
outlay with the return anticipated in the original estiuiates. 
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Statement showing net earnings dunng the financial year 1932-33 of new lines opened after 1st October 1927 throughout for traffic for a /uB year. 
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Estimated 
percentage 
return of 
income on 
capital 
outlay 
some 

years after 
opening as 
estimated 
originally. 

8SS g§f5S?|' 

co>o CO * lOCCCO 

Percentage return 
of income 

(column 7 on capital 
outlay) 

8 

. r'-r«OiO'-< >ocs(N 

CO O oa Oi L-j i> QO 00 

u \ 17 '" 

a 1 

. ^ <x> cc t> Oi 1 '- 

CO I:* 

^Tcbcsicbp w - w cot;*©! 

« 1 =5- ^ '1 T 1 

2 S ^ 

Xet income 
cnnlitabio 
lo the 
project 
for 

1032-33. 

7 

—1,39,900 

1.17,337 

44,502 

95,958 

1,23,245 

4,80,003 

4,50,710 

61,357 

—74,867 

—3.04,947 

4.22,891 

Date 

of 

opening. 

6 

1-11-1929 

15-1.19:K» 

17-9-1928 

3-2-1929 

15-3-1928 

6-5-1929 

12-3-1932 

1-12-1927 

3-12-1927 

15-5-1928 

21-12-1926 

Mileage. 

5 

27-08 

79-83 

40-60 

47- 16 

11-74 

39-11 

70-47 

25-97 

20-75 

44-01 

48- 33 

8) 

§ ■ ^ 
o 

CO CO CO 

cocococoeo cocoo co coco 

»o CO CO o c© »£5 WD o ib lb lb 

. Working 
railway. 

3 

M. & S. M. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

X. \V. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. - ■ 

, 

Name of project . 

2 

Cocanada Kotipalli .* 

Guntur Machcrla 

Gudivada-Bhimavaram 

Xidadavolu Narasapur 

l^aniviharii-Swamihalli Ex- 
tension. 

Amritsar-Xarowal . 

Chak Jhumra-Khnshab 

Jassar-Shakargarh Chak 

Amru. 

Lyallpur-Jaranwala . 

Bohtak-Gohana-Panipat . 

Shahdara-Narowal . 


30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 
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(c) The estimated percentage return took into account a maximum payment of Rs. 1,39,000 guaranteed by the Madras Government against 

t. 

(d) Calculated on capital expenditure only excluding intere.st during construction. 

-(e) Includes maximum guarantee of Rs. 1,30,000 from the Government of Madras. 
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iJr. Ziatiddfn Almiaii ‘ (Unitea ‘ FroVinces '^butlierh Divisions; 
Muhammadan Bural) : May, 4 « know ^*9^011110? I.^wiU.rbe permitted to ask 
any question or to review the statement laid on the table ? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member knows the rules about the asking of questions. 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) ; Some info]^. 
mation Jias been given about certain starred questions ; but there were other 
starred questions about which information was required, and I would like 
to know when that, information will be laid before the House. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Some 
information promised, is it ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : I had put some questions about subsi. 
diary coinage, and I wish to know when I can expect information 
about it. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair does not understand the Honourable Member’s question at all. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Information with regard to certain 
starred questions has been furnished now. But there are other questions 
for which information has not been given, and I would like to know 
when the information about those questions will be laid before the 
House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : You 
mean some information with regard to a question, which was promised 
by some Llernber of Government ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Yes : is there any time limit within 
which the inforTnation should be given ? It may be given at the end of 
the Session when it can be of no use to us. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) : Some 
reply has been promised to the Honourable Member in the last Session 
with regard to some question of his, and he now finds that the answer 
has not been supplied even now : that is his difficulty ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Yes : T should like to know whether 
replies should not be given within a reasonable time. 

The Honoiurable Sir James Origg : This is a new question to me, 
and T will certainly look into it and let the Honourable Member know : 
in any case, information will be given to him as soon as it is available. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : It may be available at the end of the 
Session when it may be of no use. 

Mfr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair thinks if Government promised some information during the last 
Delhi Session, they should make an endeavour to supply that informa- 
tion as early as possible. 

. The Hononnbla Sir James Origg t This is a new question to 
and I will certainly look into it 



THE INDJ4J^r J)Q|CE;.J^^ BILL. 


, , . PrIS^TATION PJ^ T^ RbF^RTjOP 

Tlid^^ SpiKiuiu^ Sir jToaeph lbo)re < Member for Cbmitierc^ and 


Railways) : Sir, I beg to present^'the Rej^rt of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to give effect in British India . to the Convention concerning 
the protection against accidents of workers employed in loading and 
unloading ships. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : With 
regard to the agenda of this week, Honourable Members will observe 
that Thursday, the 19th, has been set aside for non-official Bills. The 
Chair would here point out to Honourable Members that the Temple 
Entry Bill was sent out for circulation : opinions are still being receiv- 
ed, and even those that have been received are so voluminous that they 
would not perhaps be received from the press sufficiently in time to 
enable Honourable Members to get copies before the 19th, if the ballot 
favours subsequent motions on that Bill. So, to meet the convenience of 
the House, the Chair is prepared to make a change, and, in fact, 
His Excellency the Governor General has also agreed that, in case 
the House so desires, he would agree to make the change also. Thursday, 
the 19th, is the first day for non-official Bills. If Honourable 
Members agree, that day may be allotted to official work, and then 
Thursday, the 23rd August, will be given as a day for non-official Bills. 
The effect of this will be that the first day for non-official Bills will be 
Thursday, the 2nd August, which gives reasonable time for Honourable 
Members to study the papers that will be supplied to them. If the 
House agrees, the Chair Avill have this arrangement made. 
{Honourable Members : ‘‘ Yes, Yes ; we agree.'^) Then the Chair 
would announce to the House that His Excellency the Governor General 
has cancelled the allotment of Thursday, the 19th instant, for non- 
official Bills, and the Chair directs that that day be devoted to official 
business. The Chair has also to annt)unco that it cancels Thursday, the 
23rd of August, for official Bills and that His Excellency has agreed 
to allot that day for non-official Bills. 


DEATHS OF SIR BEl'TN BEITART GHOSH AND IMR. ARAVAMUDHA 

AYYANGAR. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Leader of the House) : Sir, 
death has removed two old Members of this House since last we met, 
namely, Sir Bepin Beliari Ghosh and Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar. Sir 
Bepin Behari Ghosh was only with us for a short time, but that was 
sufficient to endear him to those with whom he was brought in contact. 
A member of a distinguished family which has given to the country 
some of the highest legal talent, he was himself, I understand, one of 
the most efficient Judges who have graced the Bench of the Calcutta 
High Court ; but we here will always remember him for a singularly 
lovable disposition which endeared him to us all and which we will 
not soon forget. 

I am sure also that Members of this House must have read with 
deep regret of the death of Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar. Death has 
prematurely terminated a .career, which gave promise of a brilliant 
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future. Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar was a member of the Aud^: and 
Ac(iounts Service. In every post that he held he showed an outstand- 
ing ability and a devotion to duty which are the distinguishing marks 
of an ideal civil servant. Those qualities were in evidence in every 
post in which he served, and he served in many important posts. He 
was, Sir, an Under Secretary to the Government of India in the Finance 
Department during the time of Sir Basil Blackett’s Currency Bill. He 
was a Budget Officer to the Government of India, and he was also Sec- 
retary to the Hilton-Young Currency Commission. He had, Sir, a 
most unassuming manner and a singularly attractive personality. Gov- 
ernment and the country have lost a most valued public servant in him, 
and I hope. Sir, that you will communicate to the relatives of both the 
deceased the deep sympathy of this House in their bei'eavement. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I associate myself entirely with what has fallen from the Leader 
of the House regarding the late Sir Bepin Behari Ghosh and 
Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar. I had the privilege of knowing Sir Bepin 
Behari Ghosh somewhat intimately for a long time. He had a distin- 
guished career both in the University of Calcutta and also in the legal 
profession, of which he was a successful member until he filled the post 
of a High Court Judge with distinction. As a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, as has been observed by the Honourable the Leader of the 
House, he made a mark for himself, and he continued the tradition® of 
his family for legal acumen and legal attainments. He was the brother 
of the late Sir Rash Behari Ghosh, well-known to every lawyer througli- 
out India as a most distinguished writer and learned lawyer, and Sir 
Bepin Behari Ghosh, as a Judge of the High Court, was conspicuously 
successful. 

We had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar here, 
and there can be no doubt, as has been stated by tlie Honourable the 
Leader of the House, tliat he was a most valuable officer of the Gov- 
ernment of India where he had served in various capacities. Sir, I asso- 
ciate myself entirely on behalf of my Party with all that lias been said 
regarding these tAvo deceased gentlemen, and Avould ask you to com- 
municate the expression of sorroAv and sympathy of this House to tlie 
members of the families of the deceased gentlemen. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and 
Chittoor : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I associate my Party and 
myself with the sentiments that have just been given expression to by the 
Honourable the Leader of the House and by the Leader of the Opposition 
over the sad death of Sir Bepin Behari Ghosh and the demise of 
Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar. Sir Bepin Behari Ghosh was a Member of 
the Executive Council here for a short time. He came here after a distin- 
guished career at the Calcutta Bar, and also after presiding over the Calcutta 
High Court as a Judge with great distinction. He belonged to that great 
family of legal luminaries, ox Avliich his famous brother, Rash Behari Ghosh, 
was a member, and whose name is known throughout the length and breadth 
of India as a distinguished lawyer and philanthropist. During the short 
time Sir Bepin Behari Ghose was a Member, of the Executive Council here, 
he had endeared himself to every one, both to the Members of the Govern- 
ment as well as to the Opposition. Sir, we all mourn his loss« 
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With regard to Mr. Aravaniudha Ayyangar, he belonged to a most 
intellectual family of Southern India. His father-in-law was a Professor 
of Mathematics in the Engineering College in Madras. The late 
Mr. Arav^udha Ayyangar gave very great promise from the commence- 
ment of his career. After a distinguished scholastic career, he joined the 
oHice of the Accountant General in Madras. His abilities were soon recog- 
nised and he was translated to the Finance Department of the Government 
of India. He was Budget Officer for some time in the Finance Depart- 
ment. Apart froih his regular duties, he served with great distinction as 
Socretary to the Hilton-Young Commission. He also worked very recently 
^is Secretary to the Banking Inquiry Committee, and in this capacity he 
was of immense help to the country. Besides that, as Budget Officer, he 
]iad also to act as Secretary to the Public Accounts Committee, of which 
I have been a member for some time, and as such I have had occasion to 
coiiie into closer contact with him. lie was of immense help to the Finance 
Member ; he was absolutely thorough with all the facts and figures in the 
Public Accounts Committee relating to all the Departments of Government 
which come under review, and, therefore, every Finance Member under 
whom Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar had the honour and privilege to serve 
liked him immensely and he was marked out for a very great appointment. 
It is quite natural that after the Reserve Bank Act was passed, he was 
proposed to be the Secretary of that Bank, and in order to give him more 
training, be was appointed Deputy Controller of Currency in Calcutta. 
But, just before he took up that office, he had a very bad attack of typhoid, 
and we were very glad that on that occasion he was rescued from the jaws of 
death. We all thought that he would survive to serve his country and the 
Government, lie went to England to recoup his health, but we now hear of 
his sad demise. We all mourn his loss. Sir, Ave feel that the Government have 
lost a brilliant public servant and the country has lost a distinguished 
gentleman. The cruel hand of death has taken away one of the most 
brilliant careers in India. With these words, I request you. Sir, to com- 
municate our warm feelings of sorrow to the bereaved families of both 
Sir Bepin Behari Ghosh as well as Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, on behalf of the Centre Party, I join in expressing 
our deep sorrow at the deaths of our two colleagues. 

Sir Bepin Behari Ghosh, during the short period that he was here, 
had endeared himself to everybody by his unfailing courtesy and un- 
assuming manners. The Honourable the Leader of the Opposition has 
already said things about his career which I need not repeat. 
Mr. Ayyangar was one of the most brilliant Indians that one could ever 
hope to come across. During the debates on the Reserve Bank Bill, I had 
come in some contact with him, and I feel myself in a position to say that 
in matters of currency and finance Mr. Ayyangar ’s want would be long 
felt in this country. I feel quite sure that had he not been cut off at 
such an early age and in such tragic circumstances, he would have in the 
very near future occupied a very responsible Government post, for it is 
no exaggeration to say that Mr. Ayyangar sacrificed himself in fhe service 
of the State. Sir, there is no armour against death, and we, his colleagues, 
can only mourn his loss. I join the previous speakers in supporting the 
motion for sending our sympathies to the bereaved families. 

Mr. 8. Baaga Iyer (Rohiikutid and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I rise to Associate my Party and myself With 
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the remarks that have fallen about our departed friends. Sir Bepin 
Behari Ghosh endeared himself to the Opposition as this House so well 
remembers. When the Opposition was seething, that great man was smiling 
away. Amidst great activity on the Opposition side^ he was taking the 
most restful view as one ouglit to take in one's life, as Lord Sri Krishna 
says in the Bhagavad Gita. A great career richly endowed was dedicated 
for the good of his profession and the greatness of his country. Like his 
great brother. Sir Rash Behari Ghosh, Sir Bepin Behari leaves on the sands 
of time footprints which generous generations will follow at great sacrifice 
and with great admiration. 

Now, coming to the passing away of that financial genius, Mr. Arava- 
mudha Ajyangar's death is too deep for words or tears. We knew hovr 
very enthusiastic he was of the great da3^s, of the sjiacious days opening 
before our beloved motherland. A great patriot himself, he knew' that 
the solution of the financial difficulties would solve the national problem. 
In spite of w'eak Jiealth, he went on a great enterprise, on a great adven- 
ture, a great work, and we were all looking forward to his coming back 
to our country witii greater and richer experience to guide us, to guide 
the ship of State through rocks, steering clear of the Scyllas and 
Charybdises of the future. And w'e feel that his passing away is a great 
national loss. Sir, in the midst of life we are in death, and wo can only 
pray that his family w'hich lies prostrate in dust ma}' derive some satisfac- 
tion that a greater family, the nation, shares their great grief. Sir, w^ 
sympathise with the bereaved families of the late Sir Bepin Behari and 
the late Mr. xYravamudha Ajy’angar. 


Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay' ; European) : I wish to associate 
myself and my Party with all that has fallen from my colleagues in this 
Honourable House with regard to the lass that India has suffered in the 
deaths of Sir Bepin Behari Ghosh and Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar — the 
former, a noble ornament to the legal profession, who had risen with honour 
to himself and to his country to the highest judicial post in Bengal, and 
the latter, an efficient servant of the Government of India, who, as the 
previous Honourable Member has stated, had given his life for India. We 
all of us looked fonvard to a career of great promise for Mr. Ayyangar. 
His past experience in Government Departments led us to believe that he 
would nse to very great distinction. I shall be glad if vou Avill convey the 
sympathies of the European Party along with those of the other Parlies 
W'hen writing to the families of the deceased. 


u ^ Ghuzna^ (Dacca cum Myrnensingh : Muhammadan 

Rural) : Mr Pr^ident, I associate myself with what has fallen from my 
colleagues at the loss of the two great Indians, Sir Bepin Behari Ghosh and 
Mr. Ara^iramudha Ayyangar. Both of them were my intimate friends, and 
I mourn their loss as a i^rsonal one. Sir Bepin Behari Ghosh was a 
gentleman first and eveiything else afterwards. 

I was shocked when I read in the newspapers yesterday of the 

frw ^^rangL"^ K SSy dttnuS 

have been a shock to ail who knew him. A meritorious officer of flm 
Government of India, an officer of conspicuous ability he ma^e hi^mark 
dur^ the period when Sir Basil Blackett was the France ‘MembS* of 
of Wiro 'fhoilfoo* fepi, 
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two great gentlemen, and I would request you, Mr. President, to convey 
to their families our sincere condolence and our grief at their loss; 

Mr. Amar Nath Sutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : I rise to pay my tribute of tears to the memory of the two great 
departed Indians. Mr. Ayyangar was known to us as a brilliant officer, 
and his unassuming manners and financial abilities were prized by every 
OTIC. He was a friend of almost all the Members of this House. He was 
known to every one of us, and we sincerely mourn his untimely loss. 

As regards Sir Bepin Behari Ghosh, I cannot find words to express 
the feelings which are uppermost in my mind at the present moment. He 
was to me more than an elder brother. He came from the same place 
as myself, we practised at the same Bar, and probably, not even except- 
ing the present Law Member, I am his oldest acquaintance present here 
in this Chamber, and I looked upon him as my eldest brother. Sir, if 1 
rise to mourn his loss, it is a sacred and solemn duty which I not only 
owe to the departed, but to myself also. I can only end by saying that 
Ids was a life of which it can be truly said that : 

** Life’s race well run, 

Life’s work well done, 

And now eomes rest.” 

With these w'ords, Sir, I beg to pay my tribute to the memory of the 
great deceased. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I wish 
to associate the Chair with the tribute that has been paid to the memory 
of the late Sir Bepin Behari Ghosh and Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar. 
Though Sir Bepin Behari Ghosh was Member of this House for a very 
short period, he had not merely inspired confidence in every section 
of the House, but by his charming personality he had made himself one 
of the most popular Members, and we mourn the loss of one who was 
loved so well while he was a Member of this House and whose work in 
the cause of the public has been well appreciated by his colleagues. 

In the death of Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar, we have lost one of the 
most efficient and devoted of our public servants. Honourable Members 
liave had many opportunities of judging the devotion to public duty and 
the efficiency with which he discharged the daily task that Avas entrusted 
to him. He showed undoubted promise of a great future for hims(?lf 
nnd greater service for the country, and we all mourn the tragic and 
untimely death of such a devoted public servant. It shall be iny duty 
fis the spokesman of this House to convey to the families of our departed^ 
colleagues the deep sympathy and sorrow of this House at the death of 
those two colleagues whom this House loved so well and whose servioesf 
this House so greatly appreciated. 


THE BENGAL CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT SUPPLEMENTARY 
. (EXTENDING)' BILL. 

. ibe Hbnoixrable Sir Harrjr Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I move for 
Jeav^ to* introduce a Bill to exteiid the operation of the Bengal ' Criminal 
Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1932. 
idesLAD' i2 
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: 

. Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) ^ The 
question is : - ; . . . 

* * That leave be granted to introduce a Bill to extend the operation of the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1932.'’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Sir, T introduce the Bill. 


THE ASSAM CRLMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (SUPPLEMENTARY) 

BILIi. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to supplement the Assam Chdmiiial Law Ameiul- 
Tuent Act, 19:H. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shantnukham Chetty) : Thi 
question is : 

** That leave be gi anted to introduce a Bill to supplcnieut the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1934." 

The motion was ado])ted. 

The Honourable St Harry Haig : Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE REPEATJNG AND AMENDING BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Sir, I move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend certain enactments and to repeal 
certain other enactmetits. 

Mr. President (Tlie Ifonourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That leave bo granted to introduce a Bill to amend certain onactmonts and to 
repeal certain other enactments." 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

THE INDIAN PETROLEUM BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, I beg to move : 

" That the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the import, Ir.anaport, 
storage, production and refinement of petroleum and other inflam mablo substancoa 
be referred to a Select (’ommittee consisting of Mr. H. P. Mody, Dr. Ziaudelin Ahmad, 
Mnulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, Mr. Laic hand Navalrai, Mr. S. C. Son, Ilao Bahadur 
S. R. Pandit, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh, Mr. L. C. Buss, Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad Ismail Khan, Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, Mr. E. W. Pony, Mr. S. G. 
Grant ham, and the Mover, and that the number of Members whose preseiic*! shall bo 
nccessriry to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.'^ 

Sir, ray name appears rather more frequently on the a|?enda for the 
business of this, week then I eoujd wish, but I trust the House will find 
that the legislative programme that I am putting before it is not so for- 
midable after all. When I morod as long ago as last September that fhi.s 
Bill sIiouM be circulated to elicit opinion, I gave an account of our reasons 
for enfh-ely recasting the present Indian Petroleum Act, 1899, .attd of 
salisnt features pf the new Bill; A4 the minds- of Honourable Memfidra 
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aiay have been wearied by varied and contentious legislation since then, 
a short summary may help their overburdened memories. 

I explained last September that, though the short and simple 'Act o£ 
1899 was sufficient for the needs of the time when it was passed, there 
had been such great developments in the use and technique of mineral 
oils that many of the provisions of the Act had become defective or 
ohsoJete. T also pointed out that developments in the use of mineral oils 
were still occurring and that the Bill had been cast into a form wliich we 
hoi>e will provide* a framework adequate to carry, for some years to come, 
the further amendments that will in all probability have to be made. 

(At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
(4i(‘tty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Presi- 
dent (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

1 3‘oferred also to the present cumbersome procedure in making rides, 
\Nhereby model rules are usually drafted in my Department and promul- 
gated by. the various Provincial Governments ; and 1 dreW the atteutiou 
of the House to a prominent feature in the Bill designed to simplify this 
procedure, namely, the centralization of the rule-making powers in the 
hands of the Governor General in Council. 

;My motion for circulation was adopted by the House without dissent, 
ainl in the period elapsing since then the Bill has been circulated very 
widely mid the opinions have received have been very carefully con- 

sidered by my IX^partment. The volume of opinion elicited has shown 
a lively public interest in the jirovisioris of the Jiill, ivhich is as gratifying 
as it has been to me ratlier unexpected. Though it is by no means light 
literal ure, this Bill may almost be said to be a burning question. The 
suggestions we have received are very numerous, and I w’ould divide 
them into three classes. The first class contains tlie great majority of 
the sugge.stions submitted to us or rather submitted to this House and, 
altliough these suggestions have been made in the proper spirit of construc- 
tive- criticism, I hope to persuade the Select Committee that they do not 
justify any amendment of the Bill, The second class, which is a small one, 
consists of .suggestions wdiich w^e accept and are prepared to recommend 
to the Select Committee. The third class, also a .small one, comprises sug- 
gestions which Government wish to discuss with the Select (.^ominittee 
before making up tlieir own mind. It is satisfactory and is, if I may 
say so, a tribute to the skill with whioh the Bill was drafted that the 
suggestions are all on points of detail and that none of them attack the 
fundamental principles of the Bill. This, I think, justifies the liofie I 
expressed last September that the Bill would prove to be entirely non- 
controversial. 

1 should like to draw the special attention of the House to one or two 
of the more important suggestions .which have been made. Burma has an 
Act qf its owm, the Burma Oilfields Act of 1918, which regulate.s the 
opeiations of winning oil in the Burma oilfields. The Government of 
Burma,.. aqd the Burma authorities and interests generally, would like to 
see ail ^nention of production excise9 from the Bill. Whilst wv fully 
appveeiate the position of Burma in this respect, and are prepare, d 

to have the Bill' amended, in Select Committee so as to ‘ save ’ the provi- 
sions of the Burma Act, we are not, as at present advised, prepared to go 
to of jteccltidlng production entirely from the Bill. The de- 

inaiid for such exclumoii has not arisen in any other part of India, and 
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it seems desirable to follow the line of the present Petroleum Act and to 
retain a power to control production in the event of fresh discoveries of 
oilfields outside Burma. 

Again, the scientific definition of petroleum contained in the Bill 
covers commercial turpentine and other substances of vegetable origin 
known as terpenes It may be desirable, in the interests of the tur- 
pentine trade, to exclude these entirely from the scope of the Bill and the 
Select Committee will be asked to advise on this point. 

Lastly, clause 11 excludes from control all petroleum which lias its 
flashing point not below 200 degrees. It has been strongly represented 
tliat this limit could be lowered with safety, and with a resulting saving in 
cost and in trouble all round. We sliall be glad to take the advice of 
the Select Committee on this point. 

The other matters brought out in the opinions received f^re points 
of drafting or technical matters of detail which it would be out of place 
for me to discuss at this stage. I have full confidence that this Bill, which 
vitally affects the interests of large producing and distributing agencies 
and safeguards the public from dangerous accidents, will, when it emerges 
from (he Select Committee, be entirely acceptable to the House. 

Sir. I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Motion 
moved : 

That the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the import, transport, 
storage, production and refinement of petroleum and other infiaiiimable substance® 
be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. H. P. Mody, Ur. Ziauddin Ahinad^ 
Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. S. 0. Sen, Bao Bahadur 
8. R. Pundit, ICumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh, Mr. L. C. Buss, llaji Chaudhury 
^ruharnmad Ismail Khan, Mr. Sitrtkanta Mahapatra, Mr. E. W, Perry, Mr. S. G. 
'Grantham, and the Mover, and that the number of Members whose presence shall be 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be fivc.^^ 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champami : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, since thi.s Bill is going to the Select Committee, I do not think 
I shall be justified in making any lengthy observations at this stage. All 
the opinions that have been received on this Bill will, I am sure, be 
carefully sifted in the Select Committee. There is just one point which I 
should like to mention and which I think the Government would be well 
advised to look into, as well as the Select Committee. I am referring to 
clause 12 of this Bill. Clause 12 of this Bill says : 

Nothing in this Chapter shall apply to petroleum which ia the property or is 
in tiie possession of Government or of any duly authorised officer acting in the execution 
of this Act.” 

Now, Sir, this Chapter is vei-y important, because it relates to the 
custody of petroleum and the way iu w’hich petroleum is to be stored, so 
that it may not be dangerous to public health and safety. Sir, in this con- 
nection T should like to refer this House, to some opinions with regard to 
this particular point. I am referring to the opinion of the Director of 
Jttdustries who objects to this particular clause being retained in this Bill. 
The, Direct<»r of Industries of the United Provinces says : 

“ In rr.f opiniou, this clause is ebjectimable. luialo^ of . the . Iftdiau 

£vploeivcs Act, 1SS4, can be preraed into service for incorporating this new clause 
into the present Bill, 'he analogy of the existing Indian Pactoriee nhd the Boiler# 
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A«ts, M woU M the propoaed Factoriee BiU, i* ftgidnst exeeptioul trcatmeBt beiaf 
grunted to GoTemment property or concerns. If l£e importation, possession, storage 
and transport gf petroleum require regulating in the interests of public safety, 
tbest? considerations are equally applicable to petroleum which is the property or 
is ill possession of Goyemment or of the duly authorised odlcets. It is to be 
notic(?d that petroleum possessed or owned by railways except in their capacity as 
enrriers has not been exempted, vide clause 10 of tho Bill. My experience of the 
administration of the existing Petroleum Act and similar laws ns a Magistrate is 
til sit precautions taken in respect of Government property often tend to bo in- 
‘uleqiiate. ’ ’ 

Sir, this is the opinion of the Direct<)r of Industries of the United 
Provinces. Objection has also Ijeen taken to this clause by the Chamber of 
Coniinerce of Bombay, the Burma Shell Oil Storiif^e and Distributing 
Company of India, Limited, Delhi, Indo-Burma Petroleum Company, 
Limited, the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, and also the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. I am not going to read out the opinions 
of ail these bodies. I will only refer to the opinion of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce which is to be found on page 6 of the opinions. 
It says : 

The intention is presumably’ to ensure that Government offuvals will not ba 
hampered in the execution of their duties, but as the principal aims and object* 
of the Act are to safeguard the public in respect of tlie handJing of dangerous 
commodities, this clause in its present form, which exempts Govern meat in all 
circumstances from tlie necessity of complying wdth the conditions of Chapter I, 
seems undesirable.” 

I will only hope that tho (xoveniment as well as the Members of the 
Select Committee will carefully weigh the opinions on this particular 
point as well as on other iioints and make suitable amendment so that 
when the Bill comes out of the Select Committee, it may not be open to 
the objection to w^hich it lias been as it stands at present. With these 
few Avords, I commend this motion to the acceptance of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyc§ : Sir, I need hardly say that the 
point raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, will be 
dealt with very fully in the Select Committee. I think it Avill be found 
that the Government are by no means adamant on the point. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question 
is : 

” That the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to tho import, transport, 
storage, production and refinement of petrokum and other infianimablo substances 
bo referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. H. P. Mody, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
Mau>‘i Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. S. C. Sen, Ikio Bahadur 
S. B Pandit. Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh, Mr. L. C. Buss, Haji Chaudhury 
Mnharuniad Ismail Khan, Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, Mr. E. W. Perry, Mr. S. G. 
Grantham, and the Mover, and that the number of Members whose presence shall be 
necessary to constitute a inoctiiig of the Committee shall be five.” 

The motion Avas adopted. 


THE INDIAN ARMY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. B. Lumby (Army Secretary) ; Sir, I move : 

" Thai the Bill further to amend the Indian Army Act, 1911, for certain pur- 
posts, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sir Abdur Ralnm, Dr. Ziauddin 
Almiad, . Mawlvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. Bhuput Sibg, 
Bao Bahadur M, C. Bajah, Rai Sahib Badri I^al Eastogi, Sirdar Harbuns Singh 
Biar, Mr. G. Morgan, . Captain Sher Muhaminnd Khan Gakhar, Major Kawab Ahmad 
^awaz Khan, Dr. R. D. Dalai and the Mover, and that the number of Members, whose 
preaence shall be necessary to constitute g meeting of the Committee shall be five. 
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. {Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby.]' 

Sir, though this Bill has a considerable number of clauses, there is 
really only one main object underlying it and that can be simply stated. 

It is to make legal provision for an important change which is now taking 

S lac^ in the constitution of the Indian army as a result of the gradual 
evelopment of the policy of Indianization. In a few months time, the 
first batch of cadets will pass out of the Indian Military Academy at 
Dehra Dun and will receive their Commissions. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Mnzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non- 
Muhammadan) : How many of then^ there are ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : Sixty. As the House is already aware^ 
j ^ when they pass out of the Academy, these officers will constitute 
an entirely new category of officers in the Indian army, and it 
is to make legal provision for them that this Bill has been primarily intro- 
duced. These new officers are the Indian commissioned officers referred to in 
clause o of the Bill. They will receive the King's Commission of exactly the 
same type as that now held by the officers of the Indian Air Force, ^ese 
Commissions are very much the same as those held by officers of the 
permanent forces of the self-governing Dominions, and I think I am right 
in saying that the form of Commission which is to be introduced for the 
Indian commissioned officers and which has already been introduced for 
the officers of the Indian Air Force is almost word for word the same as 
the ('^»mmission held by the officers of the Canadian Permanent Forces. 

With the advent of these officers into the Indian army, there will be 
in it three different categories of officers. The definitions of these three 
types will be found in clause 5 of the draft Bill. First, there comes the 
BritisJi officer ", in wliich term is included the Indian officer who has 
received his Commission after training at Sandlinr.st or Woolwich. 
Then, secondly, comes the new type of officer, the “ Indian commissioned 
officer ", for wliom it is proposed to make legal provision in this draft 
Bill ; he will be the officer who comes into the Indian army after training 
at the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun. And, thirdly, comes 
that fine body of men to whom the Indian army have owed, and still owe, 
so very much, who are known at present in tiio Act and throughout the 
army as ‘‘ Indian officers ", but whom it is proposed to call in future 
“ Viceroy’s commissioned <ifficers " in order to distinguish them from the 
Indian commissioned officers. 

Of these three categories, the British officer w’ill gradually decrease 
in numbers and ultimately disappear altogether as Indianisatioii 
progresses and his place is taken by the Indian commissioned officer. The 
same is true of the Vier*roy’s commissioned officer, as was announced or 
the floor of this House, I think as long ago as 1928. by Field Marshal Sii 
William Birdw'ood. His place wull also be taken by the Indian com 
missioned officer, because, in an entirely Indian army, there will be n( 
place for two categories of officers, both of them Indians, holding differen 
ci^missions. And so* in time to come,' the Indian commissioned office: 
will be the only kind of officer left in the Indiart army ; in fact it is correc 
tow fiat this first batch of offic*»rs who will be pasi^ing out shortly'fron 
the be the prototypes of the officers of th 

Ktational Indian anfty of tjiif^ fntiire. 
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There is one difference between thni British officer and the Indian 
coinmissioned officer that I wish to .point put While the British officer 
is subject to the Army Act, it is proposed in this draft Bill to make the 
Indian commissioned officer subject to the Indian Army Act. I think 
the House will probably agree that this is an essential step if, as must 
be the case, the Indian army of the future is to be governed by one single 
Act, covering both officers and men, and that an Act which it is within 
the power of the Indian Legislature to amend. The alternative would be 
that any amendment to the status of the Indian commissioned officer would 
liave to be legislated for by the British Parliament, that would surely be a 
retrograde step. 

In this connection there is one point that I wish to emphasise most 
particularly, and that is that, in spite of this difference that I have just 
pointed out, the Indian commissioned officer will have within the Indian 
army exactly the same powers and privileges as are at present enjoyed by 
the British officer; it is intended that there shall be complete reciprocity 
between these two categories of officers. Any other kind of arrangement 
would, for obvious reasons, be administratively almost nii»v\'orkable. Of 
tiie forty-two clauses of the Bill, some two-thirds have to do with making legal 
provision for the Indian commissioned officer. They deal with such 
things as his right of appeal, the punishments which may be awarded to 
him, the penal deductions that may be made from his pay, the position 
that he will occupy on courts martial and all the other provisions that have 
to be made for him and which are already made for tlie British officer in 
the Army Act. There is another small group of clauses which make more 
specific provision in the Act for the warrant officers who are subject to it. 
Tile few remaining clauses aim either at making provision for certain 
minor changes which have taken ])Iace in the constitution of the Indian 
Army in recent times or at bringing the Indian Army Act into line with 
l iie Indian Air Force Act or with the ^rmy Act. T take it that the House 
would ])refer tliat the Select C'ommittee should go into thc'^e matters of 
•‘oinparativo unimportance rather than that 1 should try and add now 
to the details which are already given with regard to them in the Notes 
on dauses attached to the Bill. Sir, T hioat. (Applause.) 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin diaudhury) : Motion 
moved : 

“ Tlint the Bill further to amend the Indian Army Act, UMl, for certain pur* 
be referred to a Select Committee consistinj? of Sir Abdiir Brihini, Or. Ziauddiii 
Ahmad, Maulvi Muhammad Rhafeo Baoodi, Mr. B. V. .Tadliav, >!r. Bhuput Sing, 
liao Bahadur M. C. Ba.1ah. Rai Sahib Badri Lai Rastogi, Sirdar Harhan.s Singh Brar, 

(3. Morgan, Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, Major Xawab Ahmad Nawai 
Khan, Dr. R. D. Dalai, and the Mover, and that the number oT Members whose 
P'cscTice shall be necessary to coiiatituto a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : 
^luhainmadan Rural) : Sir. I congratulate the Army Secretary for his 
lucid maiden speech. (Applause.) He has given us to : understand that 
the system proposed is almost identical- with the system now in forw in 
the case of the Canadian Army. I would like to know, and I hope ho 
would reply later oh in what way these rtiles differ or agree with- the rules 
applicable to the British officers trained at Sandhurst. 

Ueui-Oolomel A. F. &. Lumby : AH I said was that the wording of 
the Commission is alftiost identical with that of the Commission given to 
officers of the Canadian forces, * It is only the form of CommisSon I wa» 
referring to, and not the rules. 
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Mr. Vidja fi^ar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : Also the 
faults or shortcomings of the Canadian rules. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad .* I was talking of the present Bill now before 
ns. This particular Bill and the provisions therein are identical with the 
provisions in a similar Bill applicable to the officers trained in Sand- 
hurst. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. B. Lumby : That is not what 1 said. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : The point which I want to know is this. 
Wh(?ther these rules fire exactly the same as are applicable to similar 
army in England and applicable to the officers trained in Sandhurst or do 
they differ 1 If tiiey differ, in what way do they differ ? 

Sir Abdur Rahim fl^alciitta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) ; 
Sir, I think it is a very important Bill which has been just now intro- 
duced by the Honourable the Army Secretary. It is not possible for us 
to study and understand fully the significance of this measure unless and 
until we have a more detailed exposition of the objects of the Bill. I 
happened to be a member of the Indian Military College Committee and 
noiv, I believe, this is the first time w^hen a certain number of officers will 
have passed out of that college. We should like to know, for instance, 
bow many officers will pass out this year for whom and for whose succes- 
sors this Bill intends to make certain legal provisions. The Army Secre- 
tary lias told us that the object of this Bill is to have an Indian Act re- 
gulating the administration of the Indian army. He has also held out a 
vision before us that in due course of time, — a phrase with which we are 
very familiar in this House, — there will be an Indian national army, and 
it is, therefore, necessary to anticipate that event and to provide for it by 
this Act. He has further told us that in that future, whenever it may 
happen, it will be neces.sary and it will be wise to have an Act which can 
be amended by the Indian Legislature. There I should like to ask one 
question, and it is this. Does the Honourable Member mean that the 
Army Act which is going to be amended will be entirely at the dispo.sal of 
the Indian Legislature to amend it in any ivay it likes, including also the 
control of the army and the regulation of the policy of army administra- 
tion ? I should like to have a definite answer to that question. 

Then, Sir, while the Honourable Jlember was making his speech, a 
question was interjected, when is the Indian army going to be completely 
Indianised, if I may use that expression. It may sound somewhat anomal- 
ous that the Indian army should require to be Indianised, but that is the 
fact in the present situation of the country. So far as I recollect, at 
present there are only about 160 Indian King's commissioned officers out 
of more than 7,000. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : There are 3,200 British officers. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : I am talking of all the King's commissioned 
officers, and I am taking all the fighting forces. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : The 7,000 include the officers of the 
British army. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Yes. There ia a strength of 3,000 odd King's 
commissioned rpffieers in the Indian army, and the Indianisation began, 1 
believe, somewhere about 1925, ana, in the course of the.<ie eight or nine 
years, w^e have about 160 officers. I should like to know how long it will 
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take at the present rate for the Indian Military College to produce a aulB- 
iient number of ofilcera to Indianise the whole of the officer personnel of 
the Indian army. 

iCr. B. Daa (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan.) : Two hundred 
years. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : I understand, and that was the decision of the 

majority of the College Committee and the final decision of Government, 
that, tlie Viceroy’s commissioned officers will be scrapped and that is also 
tlie case put forward by the Army Secretary. If the Viceroy’s commis- 
sioned officers disappear, then naturally there will be need for more King’s 
L'Oinniissioiied officers than is tlie case at present ; and, therefore, I should 
like llic Honourable Member, when he answers my question, to take into 
account what would be the required strength of the King’s commissioned 
officers or rather the Indian commissioned officei-s, as now contemplated 
under his Dill, in order to replace the entire officer personnel including the 
Kiiig^s commissioned ofiicers and the Viceroy’s commissionejd officers by 
the officers who will be turned out by the Indian Military College. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
tlio Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaiidhury) in the 
Ohair. 


Sir Abdur Rahim : Sir, before the adjournment, I was raising the 
:iuestion as to how far this Act would give us or would tend to give 
IS ail Indian army whose policy would be controlled by the Indian 
LiCgisIature. So far as T can gather from the speech of Colonel Lumby, 
:his Bill luis nothing to do with the army policy. All that it aims at 
s to regulate the discipline of the Indian army or rather the Indian 
)fficers who will obtain theur Commissions through the military college 
n India. lie has also told us in answer to a question put by my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, that this Act is aiualogous to 
he Dominion Armies Acts, particularly of Canada, mainly in the matter 
)f form of Commission and not as regards the substance, that is, so far as 
Jie question of policy is concerned. We have at present a certain number 
)f Indians in the Indian army holding the King’s Commission whose 
iiscipline, privileges and status are regulated by the Indian Army Act 
vliich was passed by Ihe British Parliament. The object of this Bill 
s to amend that Act by an Act of the Indian Legislature in those res- 
;>ects without being under the necessity of going to the British Parlia- 
nent. What I would like to know and T think wdnat the ITouse would 
ike to know clearly and definitely from the Government is this : in 
•vhat respects udll the privileges, status and the discipline of the officers 
vho will be recruited by the Indian Military College be different from 
^pse of the Indian officers who no\y hold the King’s Commission t I 
^hink I saw a stategient in some of the newspaper's that the future 
■peruits to the In(lian.6ffi.cer personnel will have a different scale of pay, 
iiid, I believe, also in respect .of other privileges .such as leave and leave 
illowances and things of that eharaetor. 1 think the House would like 
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to be informed whether the question of pay of the future officers of the 
Indian army has been decided upon b}*^ the Government and, if so, why 
was not the Legislature taken into confidence This is a matter of very 
great importance, and I do submit that no decision should be arrived at 
until the Legislature has the fullest opportunity of pronouncing upon the 
powers, ])ay and privileges of the future Inditon officers. We know* that, 
under the White Paper Scheme, the whole of the Indian forces will be 
placed, as regards policy, under the British Parliament ; and, certainly 
so far as the scope of this Bill is concerned, if the pay of the future 
officers is goi]ig to be altered in any way to their disadvantage as com- 
pared with other iTidian officers who hold the King’s Commission now, 
this is a matter of the greatest importance, and I do ask the Govern- 
ment, before ccmiing to finy sort of decision on the point, to consult this 
House. T do not want at this stage to discuss the question of pay and 
privileges of these officers on their merits, but, so far as I have been 
able to look into the Bill, there is no indication in it as to what the pay 
and other privileges of the Indian officers recruited through the Military 
Academy at D*ohra Dun are going to b(?. It is very difficult from reading 
the Hill to grasj) its full scope. We want to know what will be the 
difference in the niatfer of pay and other privileges, their power of com- 
mand and prospects in tlie army between those officers who already hold 
the King’s Commission and those who will in future be recruited from 
the Debra Dun Academy. We have been told that the clauses of this 
Bill, at any rate many of the clauses of this Bill, have been copied from 
some of the Colonial Acts. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

I do not think that the Honourable Member meant to convey that 
this Bill is identical in all respects with the Colonial Acts that govern 
the Colonial armies. So far as I know, — I speak subject to correction, 
because I am not really familiar with the army matters as the Honour- 
able Member is, — ^the Colonial Governments have the fullest eontrnl over 
their army, and I believe that is provided for in their Acts. If I am 
wrong, I am sure the Honourable Member will correct me* in his reply. 
Therefore, it comes to this, that the scoi)e of this Bill is to make certain 
differences, to emphasise or to create certain differences between the 
officers who hold the King’s Commission at present and the future 
recruits. I should like, if T am correct in this supposition, that the 
Honourable the Army Member should explain to us in detail what those 
differences are. T believe recruitment through Sandhurst and other 
British Military in.stitiitions has been stopped, and, therefore, the Indian 
officers will in future be recruited entirely from the Dehra Dun Academy, 
except perhaps those who will join the Air Force, because we have 
not got as yet an institution for the training of Air Force officers. . . 

As regards the form of the Commission, I am sure that this House 
would like to be satisfied as to what has made it necessary to miake 
a change in the form of the Commission. We have at present 
Indian Officers,— I belicYe more than 100, — ^the number is about 160 oi 
something likto that, — who hold the JCing’s ComniissiQn, and, so fair als I 
am aware, thesC.offieers are at present .getting on very well with ' thcii 
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brother British officers in the Indian army. I am not aware that any. 
diffieutty arisen by giving King’s Commission to Indian officers. 
It is true that in most of the self-governing dominions, if not all the Domi- 
nions, the Dominion army officers hold what is called the Dominion Com- 
mission, but there is a significance in that which is wanting in the present 
circumstances of India. The dominions are entirely self-governing ; they 
have entire control, I believe, over their army policy, and some of them, 

I believe, are still agitating to establish their right to conduct their 
ov/n foreign relations. There are Dominion Pai’liameuts which are 
opposing any idea of their dominions being forced into war without 
their * consent. That is the position so far as the dominions are con- 
cerned. In India, on the other hand, we have no control whatever over 
the army policy or over foreign relations, and I do not think it is pro- 
posed by His Majesty’s Government to confer these powers on the 
future Government of India. Therefore, in the case of self-governing 
dominions, there is a significance, there is a meaning in their officers 
being called dominion officers, but in our case it is the Brilish policy 
that governs the army, the strength of the army, the expenditure cn 
the army and the regulation of foreign relations. The Indian army is 
really a part of the British army controlled by the British Parlia- 

lilClll 

Mr. B. Das : Quite so. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Therefore, I should like to know from the Gov- 
ei‘iiment where was the necessity for calling our officers of the future 
Indian commissioned officers insteiad of continuing to call them King’s 
commissioned officers. If we !uid the same form of self-government as 
the self-governing dominions have, and for which we have been clamour- 
ing for years together, then one could understand that there was substance 
in the Bill which has been now put forward. It is all very well to go 
before the world and say that we Indians have got an Indian army, that 
we have got Indian commissioned officers and so forth, but what does 
it really come to ? Is it an Indian army beciause the rank and file, 
that is, the other ranks, as they are called, are Indians ? The w-hole army 
policy is controlled by the British Parliament. But does not that make 
all the difference, the fact that the army policy is controlled by the British 
Parliament, w^hile, on the other hand, the case is just the reverse in the 
dominions. I do say, so far as I can see at present, unless the Honourable 
Member is able to persuade us that there is some substantial ground for 
making this distinction, for creiatiiig this new name, which is not, after 
all, a very happy name, — there is no reason whj" should w^e not continue 
the name of the King’s commissioned officers ? Would it make any 
difference ? That is the point which I want to be explicitly explained 
to us by the Honourable Member. Or is it merely a change of name, 
then why this change ? Has it any significance at all t Has it a signi- 
ficance in favour of the future officers, or has it a significance adverse 
to their interests t If it is a mere name, I do submit that there is no 
^lecessity for changing the name. As a matter of fact, there is a feeling 
India at present that the de.sign of this Bill is, and the effect of the 
"ill will be, to reduce the status and position of the future Indian 
^ffleers. We should like it to be made absolutely clear .that that is not the 
design of the Bill and that it does not contain any provisions which can 
he worked to that effect. I know the Bill is couched in very general 
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terms, but the Honourable Member must know 'what is the real object of 
tiiis Bill. 

So far as discipline of the army is (foncerned, we have not a word 
to say against the principles on which discipline is enforced in the British 
army, and we are pro])ared to accept it wholesale. Nobody has yet object- 
ed to it. I am a great admirer myself of the army discipline, and I 
should indeed like that the spirit of this discipline should spread even to 
our civil life. But that cannot be the entire object. There must be .some 
other obj(?ct, because there is no provision as regards the pay or i)rivilcges 
of the officers in this Bill, though, I dare say, power will be taken in order 
to make such alterations as the army authorities may think fit. Sir, 
Indian opinion, as voiced in the Military College Committee, was that the 
future recruits should enjoy absolutely the same rights and privileges, the 
same power of discipline over the men, the same sort of regulations as now 
prevail in the British army. That was the basis on which we worked 
on the Committee, and, so far as I am aware, not a word was said at the 
time tliat there was going to be any change or alteration made even in the 
pay of the future recruits. If the Indi.aii Legislature want to reduce the 
pay, undoubtedly they will do so in the interests of India itsClf. Wc 
know the Indian finances — I speak in the i)resence of the new Finance 
Member — are not in a very flourishing condition. I do hope parentheti- 
cally that ho will be fortunate enough to give us a better budget than we 
have been used to for several years past ; but whatever may be the nature 
of the next budget, there can be no doubt that India, in the opinion of 
all Indian public men that I know of, finds herself very much handi- 
capped in meeting the heavy military expenditure of this country. 
Therefore I fully recognise and realise that if we could reduce that 
expenditure, we should certainly do so. But W’e should like to know 
beforehand what is in the contemplation of the Government, what will 
be the status and privilegCvS and salaries of the British officers who will 
be serving in the same regiment, in the same battalion, what will be the 
prospects of promotion of the Indian officers of the future vis-a-vis the 
British officers of the Indian army. Will this Bill give power to Gov- 
ernment in any way or to the military authorities by any executive order 
to make any alteration in that respect ? These are very important 
matters. This House is well aware that Indian public opinion lays very 
great stress on the question not only of military expenditure but of the 
Indianisation of the army. We want to be self-contained and self- 
sufficing with reference to onr defence, and we want our defence expendi- 
ture to be regulated and controlled according to the actual necessities, 
and not fancied contingencies. At the Round Table Conferences and 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee the Indian delegates strongly 
advocated that a time limit should be laid down by which the defence of 
India would be made a responsibility of the Indian Legislature and the 
Indian Legislature alone. So far as that is concerned, I know that ray 
Honourable friend, the Array Secretary, will say that this Bill has nothing 
to do with that. I know that that is not the scope of this Bill, but it has 
an indi»-cct bearing. We want to know why there should be any altera- 
tion in even the designations of the officers unless we are within sight of 
being responsible for. the defence of the country. We do not want iherely 
names. It niay be a very good thin" to put forward before the world that 
there IS an tiidian army with Tndiaii eommi^ioned officers, arid, th^Pefore, 
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Jndia has been given the same status as the self-governing dominions. But 
that is not the fact. India is not being given, and I do not -see when it 
is going to be given, the status of a self-governing dominion within any 
ncaV future. 

So far as the present Bill is concerned, I do' not oppose the motion 
for reference to a Select Committee. It is going to the Select Committee, 
blit wo should like to know, before we are going to give a final decision 
e^eii on this point, why this Bill has been introduced now, w^hat are the 
circumstances which have made it necessary that this Bill should be 
brought forward before the Legislature and an Act must be passed like 
this amending the Indian Army Act. If we are satisfied that this Bill 
only wislies to place in the hand.s of the Indian Legislature the question 
of the discipline of the Indian army of the future — if that is the real 
scope of the Bill, I do not think that there wull be any diiisentiont voice* 
Uiit we are not yet satisfied on that point and it will be for the Honour- 
a.])l(* Member to explain on behalf of Government whether ^ that is the 
vdiole scope of ihe Pdll, and at the same time I do hope he will explain 
to us w’luit are the exact difficulties that have arisen in the pnisent state 
of tlic laAv which have to be met. Ho far as I am aware and so far as 
we have heard from the Government from time to time, I do not think 
any sort of difficulties have arisen with respect to the Indian commissioned 
oflicers, and I believe these officers are acquitting themselves well to the 
satisfaction of the army authorities. 

Now% Sir, as regards the Viceroy’s commissioned officers, that is an- 
other point on which there was a difference of opinion in the Military 
College Committee. It was strongly urged by some of us that the 
Viceroy s commissioned officers served a very useful purpose and that was 
>strongly evidenced by the fact that it w/is not intended to do away with 
the Viceroy’s commissioned officers so long as there were British officers 
in the Indian army. But it w^as definitely proposed by the military autho- 
rities that wiieii Indian officers are recruited in India with a view to 
Tndianization, at present of one Division, then in that case it w^ould be 
supcrflnous to retain the Viceroy’s commissioned officers. In that connec- 
tion I should like to ask my Honourable friend whether the new scheme 
will not be indeed more expensive than the present arrangements under 
which the cost of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers is much less than 
tiiat of the King’s commissioned officers, both Indian and, still less, of 
Britisli. Perhaps the Honourable Member will explain to us w^hether 
the ])roposed scheme of doing aw^ay with the Viceroy’s commissioned officers 
will not entail a larger Jiumber of King’s commissioned officers, or Lidian 
commissioned officers as they will be called in the future, and, therefore, 
a much larger expenditure will be involved. What, Sir, is the justification 
for it ? I remember it w^as cited to us that neither in Britain nor in any 
continental army were there these tW'O classes of officers. That is so. I 
accept that as a fact as it is stated by the military authorities, but even 
then, things have l)een going on very w’ell indeed under the present 
arrangements. 

Then I should like to ask where is the necessity for altering that 
arrangement so as to increase considerably the cost of the Indian army f 

tliat is a question also which has to be answ^ered by the Honourable 

Army Secretary. I . should like, therefore, my Honourable friend t0| 
^‘xplaiu to us . ill as clear a language as po^ible what is the present scope 
this Bill, w’hat will be its effect on the futtire recruits vis-a-v« the British 
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officers, who, under the present definition, will include also the King’s 
Indian commissioned officers. Sir, if there is not going to be any differ- 
ence of substance, then I do submit that it is extremely embarrassing — 
and not only embarrassing to the public, but I think it will be extremely 
embarrassing to the officers themselves to have so many classes of officers 
at the same time. There will be British officers of British origin, there 
will be British officers of Indian origin, there will be Indian King’s 
eommissiojiecl officers, there will be the Viceroy’s commissioned officers, 
apart from the non-commissioned officers. Now, I ask, is that desirable t 
It may be said that this is purely a military matter, but wdiy have so 
many nomenclatures and so many distinctions ? Indian opinion, as the 
Honourable ISlember must be aw^are, is extremely sensitive, and naturally 
so under the present conditions, as regards any distinction being drawn 
betw^eeii officers of Indian and British origin serving in the same regiment or 
even in the same office in a civil Department, and I do think it is a wrong 
policy on the part of the Government to go on multiplying classifications 
and nomenclatures unless the Government have something substantial and 
distinct in view. It may be said that Indians by nature are very suspi- 
cious and sensitive. Ijet it be so. Why not take that fact into considera- 
tion ? Why create all sorts of further difficulties when there is no 
necessity ? 

Now, take, for instance, this fact. There will be not only a distinc- 
tion between Indian commissioned officers and British commissioned 
officers of British origin, but there will be a distinction between Indian 
commissioned officers and the Indian officers holding the King’s Com- 
mission. Now % that is not going to ensure the smooth working of the army. 
Remember that in the army it is absolutely essential that there should be 
absolute discipline and contentment. It would be a disaster if there 
should be any sort of feeling created in the officer personnel of the Indian 
army or rather one class of officer personnel that in some w^ay or other 
they are not on tlie same footing as the other officers. Surely, Colonel 
Lumby ought to be the first man to realise that as vividly as anyone else. 
Is that desirable ? We know’ in the civil Departments how much heart- 
burning is there over any distinctions that are made between two officers 
discharging similar duties on the ground that one officer is recruited 
from overseas and the other officer is recruited in India. Colonel Lumby 
must have heard of Lee concessions. He must Isnow, because they have 
also been extended to the army. lie should know^ w^hat considerable bad 
feeling has arisen owdng to the Lee concessions both because they entail 
a very heavy expenditure indeed and also because they create ai distinc- 
tion between tw’o officers engaged in performing the same duties from 
day to day. Now% it will not be merely in name that the distinction is 
going to be created, for the Honourable Member has told us in so many 
words that there is going to be reduction in salary and other privileges 
also. I should ask him and the Government seriously to consider whether 
that is a desirable .step to take now. Sir, I had been a member of oiic 
important Public Service Commission which , for three years coRected 
evidence from the officers of Government as well as from the public, and 
pothing impressed us more than the undesirability of drawing distinctions 
among the same class of officers unless it can be shown that one class of 
officer is discharmng duties of a different order from another class of 
officer^ Sir^ if the result of this Bill in the long run be that power wdll 
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be taken in otder to affect the salary and the privileges of the future 
recruits without the full consent of this Legislature as representing the 
public, then I do say that it will be adding another trouble to the troubles 
that are already there. 

I do not wish to take any. more of the time of the IJoiise, because, 
if the explanation that we expect from the Honourable Member is 
given to us and is found satisfactory, wc shall go to the Select Committee 
and there we shall have full opportunity of discussing all the details, but 
we do want at this stage to know very clearly what the exact scope and 
effect of this B411 is going to be. Jf the Honourable Member is able to 
satisfy us that there will not be any change of the nature about which 
T have expressed an apprehension, then in that case there will be no 
difficulty whatever. In the course of his speech he suggested — T do not 
think he meant to convey it — that this Act is likely to place us in the 
])osition of being master of our defence policy. I do not think he meant 
that. 

Mr. B. Das : He did not mean it. ^ 

Sir Abdur Rahim : I know he did not mean it. If that were so, we 
should have hailed the advent of the Honourable Member in this Assembly 
with acclamation which no other Honourable Member has yet received. 
But I know the policy does not lie with him, nay it does not lie even with 
his Government. His Govcrimient are to carry on the dictates of the 
Whitehall. We know that fully well. We know from our day to day 
experience that the Goveniment of India are not the masters of the situa- 
tion. They are a mere agent of the Secretary of State who, in army matters, 
is to be guided by the Army Council and by the policy of the British 
Government. ,Sir, I do not think that this Bill will in any way take us 
one step further than where we are at present so far as the control of the 
army is concerned. It may be a mere change of name, though I am not 
clear about it. I have suggested tlr&t it might create further difficulties. 
If it be a mere change of name, even that is not desirable. But if it is 
going to create any distinctions of a substantial character in the privileges 
of different classes of officers, I am sure, this side of the House will not 
give its support to the measure. 

Mr. B. Das : Sir, in a way it is but appropriate that our old friend, 

3 p Colonel Lumby, should pilot this measure on the floor 

of this House. Let me take this opportunity to join 

hands with Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad to congratulate him on his able maiden 

speech. To some of the old Memliers of the House Colonel Lumby is not 
a stranger. We met him in the Skeen Committee and we also met him, 
as the Leader of the Opposition pointed out, in the Indian Military 
College Committee and in other Committees. Wc have found that he has 
a heart of gold and a heart which is full of sympathy, but, Sir, as Army 
Secretary he is helpless. lie is utterly helpless, because, not only the 
Army Secretary, but also the Government of India are in the grip of the 
vice of the British War Office which is grinding the Government of India 
and which is committing India into too excessive expenditure for the 
imperialist policy of Great Britain, not only in Asia, but all over the 
world. If our gallant friend, Colonel Lumby, therefore, is unable to give 
a satisfactory, answer to tliose very pertinent questions that the Leader of 
the Opposition has addressed him, we wdll excuse him, because he is 
entirely helpless. He is under the dictates of liis master, the British 
lilGSLAD . . ' . ’ i* 
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War Office. Sir, as one who has studied behind the scenes, I mean from 
the floor of this House, the doings of the Round Table Conferences and 
the Joint Select Committee 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : This 
House is not behind tlie scenes ! 

Mr. B. Das : Behind the scenes of the Round Table Conferences and 
also tlic Joint Select Coimnittee, and if 1 have read aright that paper 
known as the White l^ai^er which is dubbed as the Black Paper for India, 
the army portfolio is going to be a completely reserved subject. It will 
be under an Army Councillor. Some people gossip — I have seen it in 
the newspaper gossip -tliat Indians are also considered fit to be an Army 
Councillor j^rovideil they are benighted Knights and provided also they 
are harmless and sufficiently safe, so that without having any power of 
voting ill the future Federal Assembly he wdll come and read his sermon 
and his homily to the elected rc^presentatives of the Assembly. I must 
not forget that these rejiresentatives to Federal Assembly will no longer 
be elected. Already, it is in the air that the Federal Assembly will have 
indirect election. So, Sir, what is the hurry to have this Bill ? Why 
not wait for another two or three years i Let the new Constitution Act 
come, ijet us see what is the position of the army under the new Con- 
stitution. 

My Honourable friend. Colonel Lumby, has tinkered with the Skeen 
Committee report and with the other Committees^ reports regarding the 
policy of Indiaiiisation. I know my Honourable friend, Captain Slier 
Muhammad Khan, is very anxious to speak and he will talk of the Indiani- 
sation of the eight units. He will talk of many things on Indianisation, 
but I wish tliat he will give us the figures as regards the question that was 
put by the Leader of the Opposition, and he will tell us when the Indian 
army will be completely Indianised. I am not talking of the British sec- 
tion of the army, I am talking of the Indian section of the army. There 
was a wave of Indianisation all round. The Simon Commission report, 
and the Government of India Despatches are now dead letters. But a 
scheme was given for Indianisation by one Member of the Executive Coun- 
cil. I do not know if he is present, because all old friends are going away, 
they are translated elsewhere or they retire. In the Government of India 
Diespateh, paragraph 107, it is said : 

** A scheme contingent on exclusion of defence : — In this connection one of 
our number wishes to draw attention to a scheme which in his view would deserve 
ciireful consideration, if it were found possible in agreement witli Indian opinion to 
pl.ice the administration of the army and the defence of India in the hands of the 
Governor General. ^ ' 

Sir, it went on to suggest to have an Indian army under the Governor 
General in Council, to Indianise the army completely and by and by to 
do avvay wdtli the British army in India. If that was not acceptable to 
the majority of the Executive Council, then, in 1930, wlien this Despatcli 
was sent out, how could it be acceptable today to the die-liard Britisli 
Government which has gone back on its pledges not once, not twice, but 
hundrer times. How could that scheme, put forward by the Indian 
Executive Councillor, he acceptable to the British now, and here I pay 
my tribute to that Executive Councillor, whoever he is, I pay him my 
tribute as well as the tribute of the Indian nation for conceiving and 
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boUlJy putting forward that scheme before his colleagues in the Governor 
General's Executive Council. 

As I was saying, what was the hurry for this ? What' will happen ? 
The Army Secretary's only plea is, what would be the position of these 
few students who will come out of the Indian Sandhurst ? They will 
be still army officers. If they do not get this Indian Commission, they will 
get the King's Commission. As I read the other day, the Statesman was 
trying to propound that riddle. The Statesman suggested that if the 
^\ssembly throws v out this Bill, then naturally these officers will hold 
King'y Commission. I do not mind their holding the King's Commission 
or any other Commission. But, at this stage, 1 would have expected the 
A»iriy Jk^partment to have brought forward this Bill two or three years 
ago. They did not do so. At this stage, we know that the whole ques- 
tion of the army is on the anvil and we also know that we are going to 
g(?t iiotijing. The British army has completely entrenched itself in India. 
This view I have expressed on the floor of the House. While Britain talks 
of pc^acc in. Europe and speaks of disarmament in Europe, Britain creates 
in India a huge army, so that Britain could fight Japan and fight the 
iriciiace to Australia and to other dominions that defy Britain hersell! and 
do not spend any money on the army. The Indian army which conquered 
China and which helped Britain to conquer Egypt will go to fight for 
Australia, although Australia is a white man's country and Indians are 
banned from entering that country. I do not find my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bajpai, here to contradict me that Indians have got certain rights 
ill Australia. That is the British policy and those of us who have read 
tli(; Wliite Paper line by line, those of us who have understood the impli- 
cations of the White Paper know it for certain that the Indian army, 
tliat an army under the Viceroy or the Government of India is a myth 
and an impossibility. If that is so, Jhen I do not care, I do not want 
this Indianisation of these small units, providing a few jobs to a few of 
tlio old officers' sons or the sons of non-commissioned officers or other Gov- 
ornniont officers. What is the result ? Will Colonel Lumby, when he 
rc'plies, tell us how many of these Indian Lieutenants and Captains have 
boon c-ashiered, have been disqualified ? Do they receive equal consideration 
from the European officers in the army ? Do they receive equal pardon 
from the Army officers ? How many of them have been shunted off, as 
ofTlcors looking after the Cantonments ? How many Indian army oflicers 
iiv i eaulonment officers ? That shows that they want to prove that the 
Indian has no army mentality. They want to prove that the Indian is 
unlit to command armies. My Honourable friend Captain Sher Muham- 
mad Khan might have commanded a regiment. I do not know what he 
did. But when it comes to the brass tack and when it comes that an 
Indian like Captain Sher Muhammad Khan should lead an army, that 
British officers should serve under him, they say, “ no, that should not 
hap]ien ". If that be the case, I do not want this Bill. I would like to 
wait, I would like to see the whole picture, the complete picture that 
our Round Tablers have brought to us from England. I find very few of 
them present here, even our friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, is not here at the pre- 
sent moment. To Britishers, they would leave all the bigger issue ; they 
never thought of the huge army expenditure that is sucking India's life 
blood like an octopus. I am always sceptical, and at this moment also I 
airi sceptical. The present Army Secretarj’^ and his predecessor, know- 
ing as they did that the Capitation Tribunal was going to enquire into 
IdGSLAD >*2 
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tiie whole question, yet had blocked the House from discussing that puint. 
"rhe }>revious Army Secretary said, no, it was not going to en(iuire into 
the bigger question of India’s defence problem, but yet when the report 
came oul, we found that it dealt with the w^hole subject. Sir, 1 am 
divulging no secret of the Public Accounts Committee when 1 say that 
in that Committee there was a certain document from the Home Auditor 
'^^hicll said that the net result of the Capitation Tribunal award was that 
India sliould not pay a penny to England and that England will not pay 
a penny to India and the former Finance Member on the floor of the House 
felt elated to talk to us that he got a windfall of Rupees two crores which 
will tide over his difficulty. Of course it has tided over his difficulty 
momentarily. He has left tlie shores of India and, if any further diffi- 
culty comes in, it is the new Finance Member that has to face the pay- 
ment to England on the heavy capitation charges and other home charges. 
Neither the Finance Member nor the Army Secretary ever took this 
side into their confidence and told us that the net result of the British 
War office award was zero. India gains not a pie ; India pays on for 
the arl)itrary chai’ges of England for maintaining a huge British avmy 
in India, — the capitation charges for British infantry and the Royal Air 
Force balance the War office contribution of a million and four thousand 
pounds. Is it not a shame. Sir ? Where is the give and take policy in 
this House from the side of Government to this side of the House ^ We 
moved two adjournment motions on the Capitation Tribunal. The 
Finance Member made speeches and asked us to demand for more contri- 
bution from England, but the whole story was not given out. It is for 
the Opposition to find out the real position. So, I am not sanguine that 
even the present Army Secretary who is so friendly will impart the 
secrets of the War office or the Army Council, and rightly, therefore, has 
the Deader of the Opposition asked him the main question as to wdiat is 
behind it all. There is something behind it. This camouflage will not do, 
this smoke screen will not do. No longer will a few non-commissioned 
officers’ sons trained at an Indian Sandhurst or a London Sandhurst satis- 
fy Ijidia. India wants to know where she stands. Anti we will not know 
it until the new Constitution Bill is passed, until lihe Joint Committee 
report comes out, trickled down and whittled down by the die-hards in 
England like the Churchills and the Rothermeres. Until that is done, 
theji, in spite of assurances, in spite of fond hopes from this side, we will 
not believe that the people of India, the elected representatives of India 
in the future Legislature, will have any control over the army. So, what 
do wt care for a few army officers which, as the Leader of the Opposition 
pointed out, number only 163 ? And he put the question, when it ^v^ill be 
Indinnised ? I said, two hundred years. Not even in two hundred years, 
because the human span of life is only 30 years ; and, through the mer- 
ciless cashiering policy of military Generals and British officers, most of 
these officers will b^. decaj)itated from service before they become Cap- 
tains. 

the Army Secretary said that if this Bill was not passed here, it 
woiilfl be an Act of the House of Commons. I will prefer that it should be 
an Act f'f the House of Commons. Then, all the sins of omission and com- 
mission will ‘be on England. We say and we maintain that Britain isi 
maintaining an impressed army here. So we are not going to allow any 
legislation on the armv and navy to be passed on the floor of this House, 
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let it bo legislated in the House of Commons. Even under the new Consti- 
tution Hillj as it is contemplated^ — 1 am subject to correction by my new 
friend, the Honourable the Law Member,— 80 per cent, of the iinance will 
be controlled by the Financial Adviser and not the elected Financial 
Minister in this House. So, 80 per cent, of the finance will bo controlled 
by means of legislation in the British Parliament. So, why not let the 
whole army question be controlled by legislation in the House of Com- 
mons ? That is my view and, for that reason, I oppose this Bill. I 
ojjpose this Bill and I believe that on that account the slow process of 
liidiainsation will not be stopped. It will continue, but let the Jiritisli 
Parliament legislate. Lot it segregate these Indian officers to a ditferent 
rank. And, as the Leader of the Opposition rightly pointed out, the domi- 
iiiGiis enjoy dominion status. Therefore, the dominion officers have a 
status of their own. In India the new Constitution Bill is bringing us 
iiojhing : it is perpetuating our slavery for another 50 or 100 years unless 
aiiotlior great war begins or some revolution takes place in England where- 
by India gets her freedom and gets at least dominion ^tatus. It India 
docs not get dominion status, what is the use of this puny, tiny legislation, 
making a few Indian boys think they are commissioned officers of the Gov- 
ernment of India ? And what is this Government of India ? {Captain 
SJfcr Mohammad Khan Gakhar : “You, Mr. Das."') The Government 
of India I am talking of is a slave of the British Government. If I live 
UT) to that age, when I become a member of the Dominion Government 
of India, then we will not be slaves of the British Government. We will 
bi* ecpials of the British Government and of all the Dominion Governments. 
That Idnd of Government I contemplate, and until that Government 
comes, this kind of Bill is trash and useless, and, on these grounds, I 
oppose the Bill. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar (Nominated Non-Official) : 
Sir, r join my Honourable friends, I5r. Ziauddin Ahmad and Mr. Das, in 
congratulating the Army Secretary on so ably explaining the objects of 
the Bill. 

Before I deal with the objects and the necessity of the Bill, I should 
not forget to say a few words about my Honourable friend, Mr. Das. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Das’s speech is a blank shell to me as we fire 
blank isliolls in manoeuvres without any result. I do not think my 
Honourable friend has rerd the Bill. He has talked of the policy of the 
army, hut I do not believe that my friend has given any attention to the 
object and the necessity of the measure. As far as I understand, the 
necessity of the Bill is, that, within a short time, the first batch of the 
Indian army cadets wull come out of the Indian Military College and their 
designation will be Indian commissioned officers. In this Indian Army 
Act, there is no word as Indian commissioned officers. This deals only 
with British officers, Indian officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men. So we must have a provision, before the first batch 
comes out from the Indian Military College, to bring them under the 
Indian Army Act. 

Sir Abdnr Rahim : Why should they not get the King's Commis- 
sion ? 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar : T am coming to explain 
that. There are two kinds of. Commissions at preisent in the army .King s 
commissioned officers and Indian officers with the Viceroy s Commis- 
sion. The King's commissioned officers are of two kinds, Indians 
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holding King's Commissions and Englishmen holding King’s Commis- 
sions in the Indian army. Any person holding a Commission in His 
Majesty’s forces, — does not matter whether he is an Indian, Canadian, 
New Zealander or English, — is a British olTicer. So we have two kinds 
of officers in the Indian army, British officers and Indian officers with the 
Viceroy’s Commission. Now, the object of the Bill is that we want to 
bring the Indian commissioned officers who are coming out from the Indian 
Military College under the Indian Army Act. We must have a definite 
provision for tliat purpose, and that is the object and necessity of the 
Bill. The British officers and Indian officers are already under the Indian 
Army Act, and these officers from the Indian Military College have to be 
brought under that Act. My friend, Mr. B. Das, says that we should 
wait till the new Constitution comes. It will take I do not know how 
many years, but the first batch is coming out next year from Dehra 
Dun, and we have to bring them under the Indian Army Act. That is 
wdiy this Bill has been introduced. 

My Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, asked, why should we 
not make ^the same rules and regulations for the Indian army as for the 
dominion army ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : T siaid for the British army. I am told the 

Canadian army rules are the .••aine. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : T only referred to the form of the 
Commission which is the same as that held by the officers of the (^an^dian 
permanent forces. I did not refer to the rules. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar : Tliat was what the Hono- 
urable the Army Secretary meant, that the form of the Commission is 
just like the form oT the Canadian Army Commission. The Canadian 
Army Commi^sioji, as I understand, is given ]»y the Governor-General 
of Canada on behalf of the King- Emperor and signed by him. In the 
same way, these Commissions to be given to the Indian commissioned 
officers will be given by the Governor General in Ind-m on behalf of the 
King. Tliat is what the Hniiouralilo the Army Se.cretary meant, that 
the form of the (^mimission is just the same as the Canadian Array or 
the New Zealander or Australian. I understood the fear of my Honour- 
able friend, the Leader of the Oppo.sition, Sir Abdur Rahim, to be this : 
that now that the total strength of active officers is 3,200 and we are 
only giving 60 Commissions annually, how are we going to fill the 
wastage ? 

Sir Abdur Rahim. : I said the total number of Indian officers holding 
the King’s Commission is about 161. What was the number recruited 
last year and this year ? T think it was about 23. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan GakhaT : I do not believe the Gov- 
ernment will stick tu this 60. Ilis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
fisaid in tlie Indian IVIilitary College Committee : 

V- create a steady flow of fine young officers. Once that is 

estahlish'^-d, we can then proceed to expand as mueh as Vou like. Up to that point, 
however, T ‘ce no alternative to developing IndianizMation within a definite field. 
Acoordinpl,^ avo miistf fix (‘or intake to start Avith, and trust to incTcn:sii«g ilint figure 
as s^n :is ve are assurod fha+ a regular supply of candidates of the rcf|uisite quali- 
fications is forth'vOming, and that the class of candidate we are getting is of the 
right t;>pe. ' 
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Sir Abdur Rahim : What is the actual number that has been re- 
cruited from Dehra Dun so far ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : None yet : the first batch is going 
to pass out at the end of this or the beginning of next year ; it is for that 
reason that this Bill has been brought forward. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : lias not a certain number passed out of Dehra 
Dun i 

Lieut. -Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : Not from the Indian Military 
Academy. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : I was told about 23. 

lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : No, no. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar : At present the total 
sU’engtli of officers on active list is 3,200. Under the new scheme, the 
Indian commissioned officers coming from Dehra Dun will replace 
Viceroy’s commissioned officers in Indianised units. At ]^resent the total 
strength of British officers and Indian officers is 13 and 19, respectively, 
in each unit of cavalry or infantry. When these Indian officers are 
completely replaced by the Indian commissioned officers from Dehra 
Dun, tlie total strength of officers in a unit will be about 28, as in the 
British army. As far as I understand, the new designation is intro- 
duced to diffrentiate between Viceroy’s commissioned officers and 
British officers ; and, as long as the Viceroy’s commissioned officers and 
British officers exist in the army, we must have this new designation to 
bring them under the Indian Army Act, because now, as the Commission 
will be given by the Governor General in Council on behalf of the King, 
these officers are not entitled to be called British officers ; there will be 
no difference, simply bringing in life word Indian commissioiuMl officers 
to distinguisli them from the others. There will be no difference either 
in the power or the status or dignity of these Indian commissioned 
officers. I questioned the Honourable the Army Secretary priv?^toly 
and asked him : suppose in one Brigade tliere is a British unit and an 
Indian unit and an Indianised unit and there are Indian officers coming 
out of Dehra Dun called Indian commissioned officers ; if he is a senior, 
will he command the whole Brigade and have the same power of com- 
mand ? Then my friend told me that there will be no difference at all 
between Indian commissioned officers and King’s commissioned officers 
in status, power and dignity 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : 8ikh) : They will intro- 
duce the 8 unit scheme, so that Indians will never have Britishers under 
them. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar : But when the units .are 
combined, there will be no difference at all. /Vs regards Indianisation 
of the army, there is no doubt that wlien these Viceroy’s commissioned 
officers are replaced by the Indian commissioned officers, tlien the total 
strength of one unit would be increased and there will bo about 6,000 
officers altogether. Then we will have to increase the number — wo cannot 
stick to this figure of 60. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief him- 
self has said this in his first note that when the experiment proves 
successful, the number can he increased : the present number will not 
suffice to fill the gap of the wastage caused when we have 6,000 officers. 
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Therefore, 1 am sure that when the time comes, the number of Commis- 
sions will have to be increased if we are to replace the British officers. 

As regards the Viceroy’s commissioned officers, I quite agree with 
my Honourable friend, ISir Abdur Kahim. I opposed and protested 
against the disappearance of these officers ; they have served the Indian 
army for a century and have served well and ably during the Great War 
even when they were not ;riven a chance to command. In the old days, 
the highest ambition of an Indian sepoy was to be a Subedar-Major or 
Eisaldar-Major ; but, under the new scheme, when the Viceroy’s Commis- 
sion disappears, the ambition of the new educated recruit will be to 
become a Commander-in-Ohief : he can become one if he obtained all 
the required certificates after passing the course at Hehra Dun ; he can 
rise to the highest post if he is able to pass the Staff College. If the Vice- 
roy ’s Commission disappears and these boys get tliis education and this 
privilege of joining the academy at Dehra Dun, they can rise to the 
highest rank 

Mr. B. Das : Can he become the Oommander-in-Chief and command 
the British officers or the British regiments in India ? 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Oakhar : When he is Commander- 
in-Chief, he will command every unit, no matter what nationality it is. 

The other question is about the complete Tndianisation of the army : 
that question was discussed in the Round Table Conference also : I quite 
agree with my friends who are anxious to rapidly Indianise the array : 
a Resolution was moved in Delhi and it was carried : I have every 
sympathy with Indianisation ; but, at the same time, we should not lose 
efficiency : and, if this one Division scheme is successful, then the num- 
ber of Commissions will be increased and we will get more rapid 
Indianisation as soon as possible. With these few words, I support the 
motion that the Bill should go to Select Committee. ^ 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I rise to support the motion of Hie Honourable the Army 
Secretary that this Bill be sent to a Select Committee. But, at the same 
time, T must say chat T am not still convinced of the necessity of this 
Bill. 

An Honourable Member ; Then why support the motion t 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : At this time the reason given is that a new batch 
of cadets from the Indinn Academy at Dehra Dun will conie out some 
time next year. But T do not see why a special nomenclature should he 
invented for them. The cadets that came ont of Sandhurst are now 
classed as British officers, because they are holding the King’s Commis- 
sion. The officers that will come ont of the Indian Academy are also 
going tn hold His Majesty’s Commission. T am reading from clause 5 
(&) (.2/ where it says : 

** (i*) ' Tn^lian c(>nj)>nflsicned officer ’ means a person conimissionod^ gazetted 
or 'ill pay a;3 an officer holding His Majesty's Commission in the Indian 
band "Porces. and includes, in relation to a person subject to this Act 
when serving under such conditions as may ho pr«^acrihod, a person 
■ iioTding a Oot/ mission in the Indian Air Force." 
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Now, iSir, if this officer, who is coming out of Dehra Dun, is to hold 
i King 's Commission, I do not see any special reason as to why he should 
JO called an Indian commissioned officer and why there should be a 
iiii’erence in the commissions of the persons who come out of Dciira 
Dull and those who come out of Sandhurst or Woolwich. Sir, 1 want 
:;o bo convinced of the necessity for the change in nomenclature. If 
there is necessity for the change in nomenclature, then, of course, the 
siiiieud)iient of the Bill will be justified. We are assured by the Honour- 
able the Army Secretary that, under the Indianization scheme, as time 
goes on, the number of the British officers will be reduced and ultimately 
[he*}' disappear, and also under tiie new scheme adopted by the 
army as r<.‘gards the Indianized units the Viceroy ^s commissioned officers 
will diminish gradually and ultimately they .will disappear. Much 
has been said against this policy of doing away with the Viceroy ^s com- 
missioned officers. My friend, the Leader of the Opposition, has given 
his reasons, and I entirely agree with them. The Indian army is a very 
expemsive machinery, and this side of the House has beep calling upon 
Government to reduce the army expenditure. I understand that under 
the new scheme the officers, who will come out of the Indian Academy, 
will riiccive a smaller salary than the British officers coming out of 
Sandhurst. As a measure of economy, 1 shall not say anything against 
it, but I think this differentiation in pay will spell a lower status and 
a lower dignity, and, therefore, I do not support the new scheme of 
reduced salaries. British officers will receive a higher salary than the 
Indian officers serving in the same unit, and perhaps the Indian officer 
may be senior to a British officer ; but still if he is not to receive the 
saine salary, the differentiation will be very much felt by the Indian 
officers. And, Sir, it is a well known fact that service in the army at 
Irast during the first few years is wot remunerative and that the army 
officers are generally indebted to the money-lenders in military stations. 
If their salary is still reduced further, how can Ibe new officers maintain 
their dignity and their status ? If they do not keep np the same posi- 
tion, the inferiority complex will come into operation and the Indian 
officers will be held in contempt by their colleagues who come out of 
Saiidhurst or AVoolwich. That is also another reason why the new 
scheme sliould not be supported. 

Then, Sir, if the reduction in the salary of the Indian officer is neces- 
sary in the interests of economy, why add expenditure by substituting 
tile Indian eommisRioned officer for the Viceroy commissioned officer ? 
That also will entail very heavy expenditure, and ultimately it will bo 
foimd that the army expenditure will increase enormously and that will 
place a heavier burden on the revenues of India. 

Then. Sir, there is another point in doing awav with the Viceroy 
commissioned officers. At present each Indian regiment is provided with 
12 British officers, that is, officers who have iiassed out of Sandhurst. 
Hnder the new scheme. 28 officers will he required, and so the rate of 
Tndianisation will bo retarded by two and one-third times. If Indianiza- 
tion would have taken place within a number of years, now it will take 
2-1 18 years for it. That is an additional burden, that is an additional 
impediment thrown in the path of Indianization. Sir, the army dis- 
^i]dine must be maintained. .The armv is a very necessary thing, and 
India is always proud of her army. The Indian army has distinguish- 
ed itself not only in India, but also in foreign countries, and I know 
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that Indian officers have done their best to maintain the credit of their 
country and add to the lustre of her fame. Indian officers will continue 
to do the same. We have now only 60 admissions to the Indian Mili- 
tary Academy, but normally wast^e is between 120 and 180. Ac- 
cording to the estimate of some it is about 180, while others estimate 
it at 120. But when the Viceroy's Commission is done away with, 
the wastage will still be greater, and 1 think it will be about 240. With 
the yearly wastage of 240, only 60 cadets will come out of the College 
every year. That is a very small number, and, therefore, there is 
necessity for at least quadrupling the number. His Excellency the 
Commander-]' n-Chief has promised to look into this matter later. He 
wants to see the actual working of the Indian cadets who have come 
out of Sandhurst ; when they actually attain the status of company 
commanders, then lie Avill see whether the Indianization scheme is going 
to succeed or not, and only then he is going to consider the question 
of increasing the number of admissions to the Military Academy. 1 
hope, Sir, that time will soon come and that the Military Academy will 
be enlarged. 

Now,. Sir, this Amending Bill seeks to add to the category of officers 
in section 7 of the original Bill. I have already stated that I do not 
sec any necessity to add another category. At the time when the Bill 
was passed in ]911, the Indian officer was known only as the Viceroy's 
commissioned officer, but now another category of officer is sought to 
be added to it, and in process of time it is intended that the Viceroy's 
commissioned officer only will disapiicar. T do not like this contingency 
of the disappearance of the Viceroy’s Commission, and 1 do hope that, 
in the interests of efficiency and economy, the Army Department will 
see the necessity of keeping it. At present they propose to Tndianiso 
only one Division. In other Divisions the Viceroy's commissioned offi- 
cers will remain and there the new men from the Academy will be 
posted also. Tn that case there will be two categories of Indian offi- 
cers,— the Indian officers from the Military Acaden^y and the Indian 
officers who are now known as Viceroy's commissioned officers. So, in 
the non Tndianised units those two officers will work side by side, and 
if that does not come in ll:(‘ way of efficioney — and there is no reason 
why it should come in the way of efficiency, because we have seen tliat 
the Viceroy's commissioned officers have discharged their duties very 
creditably on the field of battle and also in service in peace time, — so, if 
in the non-Indianiscd units the presence of the Viceroy's commissioned 
officer does not come in the way of military discipline and efficiency, 
there is no reason to say that in the Indianised units the number of 
Viceroy's commissioned officers should gradually dwindle down xintil 
they disappear altogether. So T think the Ariny authorities should 
reconsider the question, and T would ask them to retain the services 
of the Viceroy's commissioned officers. I do not like the idea that the 
new officers that will be trained in India should have a lower status 
than thf^ir brethren who comie out from the British Sandhurst or Wool- 
wich. it is necessary for the good discipline of the army that there 
should be no class distinction. Class distinction should be abolished 
altogether and all *should be on a footing of equality. At the same 
time T must rais(» a voice protest against the insinuations of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, that the army officers are generally 
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recruited from the sons of commissioned officers and non-commissioned 
officers. It is not so. 30 admissions are made every year to the Mili- 
tary Academy from the young men who offer themselves from the 
various colleges. These ftien have generally no previous connection 
with the army, and, in this way at least half the strength of the army 
will be from those who are generally not previously connected with 
the army. Therefore, there is no reason to say that the army is a pre- 
serve kept for the sons of men who are actually serving in the army. 
The cadets that are taken directly on the results of a competitive 
examination are ^treated in the same way as the cadets who are taken 
from the ranks, and although those who are taken from the ranks have 
got a good deal of previous training, the period of training at the Mili- 
tary Academy now has been kept the same, that is years J think. 
I may say that the cadets from the army who have actually served in 
the ranks for some years are not treated as w^ell as those who have come 
up on the results of a competitive examination ; the latter are treated 
actually better. So, those who have not got any military traditions 
behind them have not got any grievance at all and their advocates, 
I tliink, should take all these things into consideration and abstain 
from making irresponsible statements. 

Lieut.-Golonel A. P. R. Lumby : If in my speech this morning I gave 
the impression that this Bill dealt with the policy of army administra- 
tion, 1 must apologise to the House. What I wished to convey was 
timt it. dealt wholly and solely with discipline. The Indian Army Act 
is the Act which at present governs the discipline of the Viceroy's 
commissioned officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and 
other ranks of the Indian army, and now it is proposed to include the 
new type of officer coming out of the Dehra Dun Academy in the Act 
as well. The first batch of these Indian commissioned officers will be leav- 
ing Dehra Dun at the end of the year, and it is essential that some 
arrangement should be made for their status and discipline. That is 
the reason why this Bill has been brought forward now and wh>- wo do 
not consider that it can be kept ov(‘r until the now Constitution, as sug- 
gested by my nonoiirable friend, Mr. Das, comes. 

As regards the Indian commissioned officer, it was said by the 
Tioader of the Opposition that everything in connection with these 
officers had been done secretly and that the House had not been taken 
into the Government's confidence. As far as I know, all proposals 
connected with the Indian commissioned officer have been made known 
from lime to time in this House, first of all, by Field Marshal Sir 
William Birdwood in 1928 and at various times since then by the 
Army Secretary in his Budget speeches. At the time of the Indian 
Military College Committee, Ilis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
certainly made a statement to the Committee as regards the reduction 
in ])ay ; and a press communique was also issued announcing this fact. It 
has always been known to all the cadets who have now been for two years 
at the Academy. But the point that I want to make is that, though 
there Avill be this reduction in pay to bring the Indian commissioned 
officer on to an Indian sc«nle of pay instead of the British scale of pay 
firawn by the Indian officers trained at Sandhurst, there is every inten- 
tion that otherwise his powers and privileges, and certainly his powers 
and privileges under this Act shall be the same as those of the British 
officers of the Indian army with whom he will be serving. 
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The rate of pay which it is proposed to give the Indian commis- 
sioned ofiScers is based, like the rate of pay that is now being given to 
the officers of the Indian Air Force, on the pay that is drawn by the 
British service officer serving in England. That seems to me to be a 
reasonable arrangement. Then, again, the Indian commissioned officer 
is to have different leave terms to the British officer. That, again, 
seems to be a reasonable arrangement ; £or he has not ordinarily got 
to return some thousands of nailes to his home when he goes on leave 
and there is no point in giving him leave concessions which, for an 
officer living in liis own country, would be over-generous. The fact 
that the Indian commissioned officer will thus be in certain respects on 
a different footing to the British officer, particularly in the matter of 
pay, is one of the reasons why he is being given the separate title of 
Indian commissioned officer. Another reason is that he and the officer 
of the Indian Air Forces were born together in the mind of the Gov- 
ernment ; and it is Government’s desire that they should both be on 
the same footing. It seems much more logical to insist that the officer 
of the Indian Air Force and the Indian commissioned officer of the 
Indian army should be on the same footing in all respects than that 
there siioiild be an exact similarity between the British officer of the 
Indian army and the Indian commissioned officer. 

Then, as regards my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad’s, 
question as to whether the rules which it is projmsed to make under 
this Act for the Indian commissioned officer are the same as those 
which govern the British officer who gets his commission after training 
at Sandhurst or Woolwich, I can assure you that the various clauses 
in the Bill which deal with matters such as right of appeal, penal deduc- 
tions, punishments and the like, are based on the corresponding clauses 
of the Army Act, and, therefore, it may be said that the Britisli officer, 
tliOLigh he is under the Army Act. and the Indian commissioned officer, 
will, to all intents and purposes, be governed by exactly the same rules. 
I am afraid I know nothing about the detailed rilTes by which the 
officers of the Canadian forces are governed. The only thing I know 
is that the form of Commission which th(y hold is almost word for word 
the same as the Commission which is being given to the Indian com- 
missioned officer and which has already been given to llie officers of the 
Indian Air Force. 

There is another point with regard to the proposal to institute 
this separate category of officers. If the officers coming out from Dehra 
Dun w'cre given the same type of King’s Commission which has been 
given to the officers who came out of Sandhurst, the cost of a battalion 
or of a cavalry regiment of the Indian army would be no less than 
it is at pr(‘sent ; and if it was proposed, as is the case, to adopt a homo- 
geneous officer establishment for these units, the cost would be far 
greater than it is at present. Actually, the establishment, which is 
proposed for the future, with nothing but Indian commissioned officers 
will be (Imaper than the present establishment consisting of British 
officers and Viceroy’s commissioned officers. 

■With r*eeard to the sad fact that it has been decided that the 
Viceroy’?* commissioned officer shall graduaHj^ disappear out of the 
Indian army, I would merely say that this decision was reached on 
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grounds of efficiency as much as anything else, and I would add that 
everything possible is being done to provide the class who formerly 
could rise from the ranks to obtain the Viceroy’s Commission with other 
openings in the army. As has already been stated this afternoon, their 
sons have allotted to them at the Indian Military Academy fifty ]>er 
cent, of the vacancies, and in addition there will be in the new battalions 
and regiments of the Indian army a number of warrant officers who will 
have much higher status and a higher rate of pay than the warrant 
officer of the past has had. These appointments will give those of the 
rank and file, whTo cannot aspire to enter the Indian Military Academy, 
a chance of rising to positions in the army which, though not as iiigh 
as the Viceroy’s Commission, will not be very far behind. 

I would refer now to the matters of policy which were raised origin- 
ally by the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition. It is a fact that 
for the present the output from the Indian Military Academy will only 
bo sixty a year. That output is based on the Division which, as was 
announced some years ago by Ilis Excellency the Comn^ander-in-Chief, 
it is proposed to Indianise as a start. In the same speech of Ilis 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to the Indian Military College Coni- 
niitlee from w’hich my Honourable friend, Captain Sher Muhammad Khan, 
quoted, His Excellency said that at the present time it was impossible 
to .judge of the success of the experiment of Indianisation, but that he 
thought that probably in seven years’ time it would be perfectly possible 
to judge. I think that statement was made in 1931. In any case the 
figure of sixty is no hard and fast figure. There is no reason why in 
time it should not be increased. The point I wish to make is that the 
time when it is increased and the extent to which it is increased will, 
as stated by Ilis Excellency the Coramander-in-Chief when he opened 
tlie Indian Military Academy, depend in actual fact on the cadets who 
are now at the Academy and who will shortly be passing out of it, and 
on their successors. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Array Act, 1911, for certain pur- 
poses, be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Sir Abdur Raiiim, Dr. Ziauddin 
Aljuiad, Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. Bhuput Sing, Rao 
Bnliadur M. 0. Rajah, Rai Sahib Badri liial Rastogi, Sirdar Harbaiis Singh Brar, 
^Tr. G. Morgan, Captain Sher Muhammad Khaii Gakhar, Major Nawab Ahmad 
XaAvaz Khan, llr. Dalai, and the Mover, and that the number of meunbers wliose 
pros(‘n(*e shall bo necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN CARKIAGE BY AIR BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
4 p. M. Labour) : Sir, I bog to move : 

That the Bill to give effect in British India to a Conveiitlon for the iiniliea- 
tion of certain rules relating to international carriage by air be referred to a 
S(‘loci Committee consisting of Mr. H. P. Mody, Maulvi Say.vi<l ^lurtuza Saheb 
Bahadur, Rao * Bahadur B. L. Patil, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. K. P. Thampan, 
Rao liahadur S. R. Pandit, Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, Mr. S. G. «Tog, Sir Leslie Hudson, 
Kimwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan, Mr. A. Raisman, Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, 
and the Mover, ami that the number of Members whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five. 
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8ir, there is, 1 think, very little I need say in support of this motion. 
As has been set out in the Statement of Objects and Keasons, the Bill 
has been framed to eiifible India to implement the provisions of an Inter- 
national Convention on the subject of carriage by air which was signed 
at Warsaw by certain Governments in October, 1929. India was not one 
ol‘ those Governments, and the Convention has not yet been signed on 
behalf of India ; but its provisions have been carefully examined and we 
have Found that they appear in all resi)ects suitable to Indian conditions. 
It is, therefore, proposed to ratify the Ccynvention, the provisions of which 
are, as will be seen, incorporated in the First Schedule to the Bill as soon 
as the Hill itself is ])assed. The Convention defines the liability of inter- 
national air carriers vis-a-vis passengers and consignors and consignees of 
gooils by air, the conditions which have to be fulfilled by the respective 
parties, the lortn of ]^assenger tickets and consignment notes, and related 
lualters. It applies onl^^ to international carriage by air, which is defined 
as carriage from the territorj^ of one High Contracting Party to that of 
another, but, in certain conditions, carriage from one point to another 
v/ilhiu the t(‘rritory of a single High Contracting l*arty is included. The 
House will see that by far the greater part of the Bill and its Schedules 
is devoted to the details of the conditions to be complied with, the form of 
tickets and consignment notes and such-like matters. It is, I think, un- 
nee(‘s.sary for me to weary the House with a. detailed explanation of these 
matters. They were settled after examination, extending over several 
years, by a Committee of experts who had both legal and air-transport 
experii'uce. This Committee (Comite International Technique d ^Experts 
Juridifjues Aeriens) has for some time been engaged in the examination 
of questions of air laAV — a subject which has been found to contain many 
thorny problom.s. We who have not their wide knowledge and experience 
are not in a position to improve on their conclusions. There is one point, 
to which I might perhaps direct the special attention of the House. The 
liability of air carriers is expressed in French gold francs at their last 
stabilised value. For the ])urpose of determining the compensation pay- 
able in a case brought before a Court in British India the sum will be 
converted into rupees at the current rate of exchange at the time judg- 
ment is passed. For example, the limit of liability in the case of death or 
injury of a passenger is Frs. 125,000 which is equivalent approximately 
to 11s. 22,000 today. A Protocol to the Convention provides that a Con- 
tracting State may at the time of accession make a declaration to the 
effect that the provisions of the Convention shall not apply to commercial 
operations carried out directly by the State. It is not p^posed to make 
aijj^ such declaration on behalf of India, so that should the Government 
of India at any time operate a State air .seiwice and should that service 
engage in inf ernaFional carriage as defined in the Convention, then they 
would have the same obligations and secure the same protection as ordinary 
commercial operators. 

T need not, in a House which has always sho^vn special interest in air 
transport, dilate on its rai)iilly growing importance. It is not perhaps 
an exaggt^ration to say that ne^v air services, both international and 
internal, are coming into operation in some part of the world every month. 
The meiest glance at the map of the eastern hemisphere reveals one out- 
standing fact.. India lies athwart every main route between the east and 
the west, with one exceptiem, the trans-Siberian route ; with that excep- 
tion, 1^0 air service can be operated between Europe in the west and all the 
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i;reat countries of the east, China, Japan, Australia and the Dutch East 
fjidies, without crossing India ; and it is for that reason that it behoves 
IS to set our house in order and to get our air laws on a satisfactory basis. 

\ journey lasting only a day or two may take an air carrier across the 
erritory of several States, and, in these circumstances, the desirability 
Jiat the law governing contracts in relation to passengers and goods 
should be uniform requires no emphasis from me. There are already 
liree international air services, the trans-India service operated in con- 
i unci ion by Imperial Airways and Indian Trans-Continental Airways, 
[he Ixoyal Dutch Air Line and Air France, and the need for legislation 
lius therefore become urgent. I should mention that the British and 
Indian companies operating the trans-India service have provisionally 
i|)])iied the conditions of the Warsaw (>onveiition to their relations with 
passengers and consignors of goods, and that both France and Holland 
ue signatories to the Convention. There is at ])resent no specific law 
which governs the conditions of internal carriage by air in India, beyond 
th(' general law of contract and the law relating to carriers on land. Pro- 
vision has therefore been made in the Bill giving powers to' the Governor 
(h'neral in Council to make rules extending the conditions of the Con- 
vfMition, with such modifications and adaptations as may be necessary, tof 
r'arriiige by air wdthin India. T think there can be no doubt of the 
advantage of applying a uniform system of law to regular air transport in 
India whether it be internal or international. I would only say in con- 
clusion that, as this and the Bill in regard to which I shall be making a 
motion shortly deal with closely related subjects, it has been thought eon- 
^(‘iiieiit that the same Select Committee should deal with both. The 
names 1 have mentioned will, therefore, also be put forward for the Select 
(‘ojTimittee on the other Bill which I am moving in regard to the control 
of the manufacture, possession, etc., of aircraft. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“ That the Bill to give effect in British India to u Coiivenlio)! for tlio niiificatiou 
of ('I'rtain rules relating to international carriage by air be referred to m Select 
(\ijjiniittce consisting of Mr. H. P. Mody, Maulvi Sayyid Murtiiza i*>ahcb Bahadur, 
liao Bahadur B. L. Patil, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. K, P. Thaiiipun, Hao Bahadur 
R. Pandit, Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, Mr. S. G. Jog, Sir Leslie Hudson, Kuiiwar Ilajee 
Ismail Ali Khan, Mr. A. Raisman, Major Nawab .\hmad Nawaz Khan aud the Clover, 
and that the number of Members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a 
nii'otiiig of the Committee shall be five.’' 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (BimBvan Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I am .sorry that I have to oppose this motion for Select 
( 'ommittee mainly because of the pei*sonnel. I find that by secret ari*ange- 
lucnt names are put in for Select Committees and at time.s certain Parties 
air sliowii a preference and other Parties are kept in oblivion. I have 
noticed that in the tw^o previous Select Committee personnel, and, if T 
not raise my A^oice at that time, it w'as because I Avas iiir|iiiring of the 
' xecutive of my Party as to Avhat Avas the reason behind it. 1 Avas told 
I sliould not raise any objection now and in future more Members 
^vi!l be taken from my Party. I am not for that. T do record my protest 
J’nd submit that two or three names at least should be added before 1, 
accept the motion. I suggest, therefore, that to the personnel already 
'suggested, the names of Mr. Jog 
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An Honourable Member : He is already on the Select Committee ! 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Then I suggest that the names of Mr. 
Sitakanta Mahapatra and Sirdar llarbans Singh Brar be added. 

An Honourable Member : Also the name of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : No, certainly not ; 1 am not for any Select 
Couunivtee. If my suggestion is accepted by Government, 1 have no 
objection to the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 can only say that, to the best 
of my knowknlge and information, the usual procedure has been followed 
in this case. The Leadens of all Parties wore consulted and the names 
were giv(*n to me as having been obtained from them. 

Mr. President ' (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
usual practice in the House is for the Member in charge of Government or 
some one representing him to get into touch with the Leaders or Secre- 
taries of Parti(vs and then give an agreed list of names for the Select 
('Ommittee. Does the Cliair understand the Honourable Mejmber, 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, to say that his Party was not consulted ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : No, the matter was not put before my Party. 
Somebody went round and consulted one of the executive of the Party and 
.suggested that we might not have two names or three names and might be 
satisfied with one only. Sir, this sort of dictation my Party will not 
accept. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee (Nominated Non- 
Oflicial; : Sir, T approached Mr. Ranga Iyer, who is the Deputy Leader 
of tlie Party and I asked him to give me one name, because, according 
to the numeri(^al strength of various Parties, only one member is usually 
taken from the Nationalist Party for every Select Committee. Just now 
I came to know that the number of that Party has gone up to 16, but 
so far as 1 knew, during the last Session, their number was 12 or 13. 
So 1 followed the usual practice and suggested to Mr. Jog and 
Mr, Raiiga Iyer that they should give one name, but jhey did not object 
to it. That is how I got only one name from the Nationalist Party. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : In that case I propose that the other two 
names which T have already suggested be added to the names of the 
members of the Select Committee. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 
Midiammadan Rural) : Sir, ai)art from the controversy that Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt lias raised, as a personal reference lias been made to me by the 
Dejmfy Whi]), I believe, of the Government, Sir Satya Charau Mukherjee, 
wliom 1 congratulate on his Knighthood, I ri.se to substontiato tluit he is 
absolutely correct in his reference in his statement about the arrangement. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Does 
the HonuuraMe ]\rcn.b(*r, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, in the light of these facts, 
wisli to make his jiroposal Cor additional names ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt ; T do propose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; What 
are the names 

Mr. Anjar Nath Dutt : The names of Sirdar Harbans Sinirh Brar 
and ]\fr. ^iitakanta Mahui»atra. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Leader of th^ House) : I am 
afraid, Sir, the Government must oppose this proposal, because it is not 
in consonance with the practice which has been followed in tiie House, 
and, if we accept it, the proportion between the various Parties would be 
upset. For that reason and for no other, on behalf of Government, I must 
oppose this motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
question is : 

That the names of Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar and Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra 
be .ndded to the Selebt Committee.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
original question will now be open for discussion. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I had no 
mind to speak, but as nobody is rising, I have to intervene. This House 
has always honoured international conventions. As we have i^o nationalism, 
no national prestige, we should like to come through the backdoor of 
internationalism in gaining certain credit in outside world and certain 
equality of status within the British Empire and with the sovereign 
countries of the world. Therefore, I welcome this measure that has been 
introduced by my Honourable friend. Sir Prank Noyce. Sir, I may say 
that India is getting air-minded. The other day we read in the papers 
that tlu*ee Indian airmen reached London in three different aeroplanes 
and that they did not meet with any accident on the way and this is a 
matter of congratulation. I also read in the papers that one Indian 
airman was trying to have a world tour in an aeroplane of his own. If 
that be so, if Indians are going to participate in air tours all over the 
world, India will have to accept the international conventions, although, 
wliile these conventions were signed a;f Warsaw, I do not know whether 
the Government of India sent any representatives there and why that 
representative did not sign the air convention. 

An Honourable Member : None was sent. 

Mr, B. Das : T believe no representative was sent there. As is the 
practice so often, we find always the British representative signs some- 
thing and afterwards the dominions, particularly subordinate Goveimments 
like the Government of India are made to accept. Sir, that is a point 
of iionour with us, and, therefore, I speak on this motion. Although 
Indians at times visited these international conferences, yet in very few 
conferences they have equality of status witli sovereign nations, in spite 
of India being an original Member of the League of Nations. 1 need not 
raise the topic that we raised during the last Assembly Session that the 
Right Honourable Sastri once signed certain naval conventions at 
Washington, and another gentleman signed certain other convention at 
Geneva, but usually what happens is this, that a British officer of the 
<!overiimenf of India goes as an Adviser to the British delegate at these 
international conferences. However, I do hope that whatever be the fate 
ot India under the new Constitution, the Government of India should in 
future assert themselves and send direct representatives, and not be the 
hand-maid of the British delegates. Of course, the Leader of the House 
niight bring in the question of political complex of India, that India can- 
not negotiate direct any treaty with any forei^ nation. If that be so, 
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then why not walk out of the League of Nations ? Let us have nothing 
to do with these European nations or with the sovereign nations of the 
world. But if the policy is that we will have to stand as equals, to be 
treated as equals, let us send our own representatives who will sign tliose 
treaties and conventions. I would have been very happy — and I take this 
opportunity to saj again on the floor of the House — if my Honourable 
friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, liad signed the Indo- J apanese Agreement which, 
J understand from the papers, has been signed, I do not know, with what 
niodifleations. It will be to my pride that one of my representatives, not 
rny own representative, but the Government representative signs it on be- 
half of India. However, that is another issue, but that is an issue that 
ahvays crops up like the King Charles head. I welcome these two mea- 
sures and I do not think the draft requires any drastic modification. 
But I was a little alarmed when my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, 
said tliat the Government of India reserved to themselves the right to 
make rules. Are the Government of India going to play the role of a 
bureaucrat or are they going to rise up to the dignity and status of a 
sovereign nation ? If tlie rules can be ap])licable in Russia, in Germany, 
in France and other Kuroi)ean countries and in Japan, if those rules arc 
good for those countries, they are quite good for India also. Why not have 
<1 set of international rules rather than have a set of special rules and 
special powers reserved to the Government of India ? Such rule nialdug 
]>owers may not bo misused, but I do not like reservation of powers. 
We have had too many reservations and too many safeguards. With riiese 
few observations, I support the measure. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That the BUI to give eifeet in British India to a Convention for the unifica- 
tion of certain rules relating to international carriage by air bo referred to a 
Beleet Committee consisting of Mr. H. P. Mody. Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb 
Bahadur, Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. K. P. Thampan, 
Bao Bahadur S. P. Pandit, Mr. N. N. Anklcsarin, Mr. S. G. Jog, Sir Leslie Iludson, 
PZunwar Hajee Fsinail Ali Khan, Mr. A. Haisiiian, Major Xjuvalr'Ahmad Nawaz Klian. 
and the Mover, and that the number of Members whose presence shall be necosMary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall bo 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN AIRCRAFT BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 

Labour) : Sir, I beg to rao Ye : 

“ That the Bill to make better provision for the control of the manufacture, 
possession, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft be referred to a Select 
'Committee, consisting of Mr. H. P. Mody, Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Raheb Bahadur, 
Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. Mr. K. P. Thampan, Tlao Bahadur 
B. Pandit. Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, Mr. S. G. Jog, Sir Leslie Hudson, Kunwar Hajoe 
Ismail Ali Khan, Mr. A. Haisman, Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan and the Mover, 
and that the number of Members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a 
meeting ef the Committee shall be five.'' 

Sir, there’are very few, if any. fields of human endeavour in whieh pro- 
gress has been as rapid during the last quarter of. a centniy as it has teen 
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in that of civil aviation. And, yet aerial navigation in this country is 
still governed by an Act passed in 1911, though it is true that it was 
amended some three years later, and by Rul^ framed under it which are 
fourteen years old. An Act passed 23 years ago is obviously entirely 
inadequate to meet the present day conditions. We might have made 
efforts to patch it up but we have felt that here, as in the case ^ of the 
Petroleum Bill, and also in the wise of the Factories Bill, the better and 
more convenient course was to ]>lace an entirely new Bill before this 
HmiiSe. One very important reason why new legislation has become 
imperatively necessary is that since the existing law w^as framed, India 
in common with a large number of other countries has entered into 
international commitments to unify the law with regard to aviation. I 
might perhaps interpose* here to reply to the point which was raised by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, a few moments ago. lie is very 
jealous, and very rightly so, of our international status, and it might 
perhaps satisfy him if T explained that we were actually invited to the 
Warsaw Conference. As a matter of fact, we were represented by the 
British representative. We had no one here at the timeUvhora we could 
spare very conveniently and for that reason we acted through the British 
representative who was instruet^^d hy ns. T nave no doubt that as this 
country develops in the matter of civil aviation we .‘^iiall find it more 
com'(‘nient to have a representative of our own a< such Conferences. As 
long ago as 1919, an Tnterjiational Convention for the Regulation of 
Aerial Navigation was signed by the plenipotentiaries of 27 countries, and 
Mr. Das will be very glad to hear that those 27 plenipotentiaries included 
one from India. This (Convention was entered into with the dual object 
of establishing regulations of universal u])plicatiou and of encouraging 
the peaceful intercourse of nations by means of aerial communication. 
The Convention deals with practically all questions relating to interna- 
tional air navigation but its main pyineiple. may be summed u)) in lht‘ 
statenient that i1 is an instrument designed to secure freedom of interna- 
tional. air navigation among the contracting States. The fifteen years 
which liave pafised since the Convention was signed have, I think, very 
fnily the necessity for sueh an agreement and the manifold 

benefits wdiich have resulted from it. The House may care to hear a few 
of the many important matters which are regulated by the Annexes to 
the Convention. Tnese deal, amongst other things, with the registration 
and marking of aircraft, the certification of airworthiness, rules governing 
lights, signals, air traffic and aerodromes, the examination and licensing 
of pilots, navigators and other i>ersonnel, the production of aeronautical 
niaf)s. the co-ordination of wireless and meteorological services and the 
unification of customs rules. They thus cover an extremely wide field. 
Thider the existing Act, it has not been possible to implement many of 
the provisions of the Convention. Let me give the House two examples 
of this. The present Act ])rovides no power to make rules for 
aerodromes. (Consequently (lovernment are not in a position to make a 
rule that every aer(^rome must be provided with a wind indicator, 
though a wind indicator is obviously es.sential to secure safe landings. 
Again, the definition of aircraft is incomplete and does not include 
balloons. While there is a rule that articles may not be dropped from 
J^ireraft, there is nothing in the Act or the rules to prevent anyone from 
going up in a balloon and dropping bricks whenever and wherever he 
feels inclined. The present position is that we are muddling along under 
legislation which is already out of date and that the regulation of manv 
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important matters rests more on the good will of the flying citizmis tiiah 
on the power of the State to control them. 

A stage has, therefore, been reached in which it is no longer possible 
to control air trafiic eflSciently and to implement India’s international 
Obligati<)ns without fresh legislation. The present Bill is designed to en- 
large the rule-making powers of the Qnvernor General in Council, in 
order to provide the necessary elasticity to meet modem development^ 
to enable Government to give full effect to the provisions of the Interna- 
tional Convention and its Annexes and to provide for certain other matters 
on which legisiaiion has become necessarj'. My friend, Mr. Das, objects 
to any enlargement of the rule-maldng powers of the Governor General. 
I may remind the House that we must have some elasticity in these 
toattera, that it is not advisable that we .should come before the House 
eveiy time we want to make some small change in the law to meet some 
new' and unexpected development, and that the rule-making powers are 
only given to as to the extent that tlie L^islature is prepared to entrust 
them to ns. llule.s can obviously be criticised and altered and that, I 
think, is the real safeguard. 

1 slioold like to draw the attention of the House to a few important 
principles which are incorporated either explicitly or implicitly in this 
Bill. In tlie e.xisting Act Local Governments, subject to the control of the 
Governor General in Council, are empowered to make rules dealing 
with many matters and in particular to declare areas prohibited to the 
navigation of aircraft. As a matter of fact, those powers have never been 
exercised by any Local Govenunent. It is hardly surprising that this 
should be the case, for it is very difficult, if not entirely impossible, for 
a Local Government to make rules on matters of that kind without 
causing confusion or infringing the terms of the International Conven- 
tion. in these circumstances, we have not thought it necessary to in- 
clude any provisions of this character in the draft Bill. 

Again, there is no statutory provision at present for the investiga- 
tion of aircraft accidents which unfortunately occur all too frequently, 
though the number is not really very high in proportion to the number 
of air miles flowui. For the last three years, although there is no 
statutory provision on the point, every accident which has occurred in 
India has been investigated by the staff of the Civil Aviation Depart- 
ment. For minor accidents, the local investigation is carried out with 
the^ assistance of the local teclinical personnel. When more serious 
accidents occur, an officer of the Civil Aviation Department proceeds 
to the scene. In all cases, the report is finally reviewed by the Director 
of Civil Aviation. The result is that w'e liave a very valuable analysis 
of the underlying causes of accidents and that the knowledge we have 
thus gained is applied to the improvement of methods of training and 
to the introduction of modifications designed to reduce the risk. Last 
j'ear there were 29 accidents to Indian aircraft w;hich. after* investiga- 
tion, were considered to Ite more than minor mishaps and to 
justify classification as accidents. Successful investigation of the 
causes of these accidents at present depends entirely on the good will 
of the pilots, owners and others involv^. It does seem to us es-senti.*).! 
that statutory powers should he taken to ensure that it rests on a more 
satisfactory basis than that, aud whilst We have every reason to thank 
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tihose who have helped us in this matter we think that it is desirable 
that we should have definite po'Nvers to investigate accidents. 

Other points which deserve mention are that the Bill applies the 
provisions ol! maritime law with regard to wreck and salvage to aircraft at 
;sea and that the administration of the customs law in respect of air- 
craft will be much simplified by the provision which is made for the 
application of relevant parts of the Sea Customs Act. 

Finally, Sir, lest the oM accepted doctrine of *' usque ad collum 
might be cited by an indignant landowner to prevent flight over his 
property, provision is made in the Bill to give aircraft the right to 
use the air without liability to suits for trespass or nuisance, so long as 
the method and height of flight are reasonable. I trust, Sir, that I have 
said enough to convince the House of the necessity for this legislation. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
(piesiion is : » 

** That the Bill to make better provision for the control of the in ami fact u re, 
possession, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft be referred to a Select 
(^)nlmittce, consisting of Mr. H. P. Mody, Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahob Bahadur, 
Ibio Bahadur B. L. Patil, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Rao Bahadur 
S. R. Pandit, Mr. N. N. Anklosaria, Mr. S. G. Jog, Sir TiOslie Iludaon, Knnwav Ilajee 
Jsinail Ali Khan, Mr. A. Rjxisman, Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan and the Mover, 
and that the number of Members whose presence shall be necessary io coiihtitiite a 
meeting of the Committee shall be five.'' 

The motion was adapted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 17th July, 1934. 
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The Assemly.y met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) in the ChaiK 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Deduction op Expenditure in the Assessment of Income-tax. 

49. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Have Oovernmeut issued instruc- 
tions to Income-tax officers to allow and disallow certain 'items of 
expenditure in the assessment of Income-tax ? 

(i) Are Income-tax Commissioners empowered to frame their own 
instructions without reference to Government ? 

(c) Are the legal practitioners allowed, to deduct expenditure on 
account of the maintenance of conveyance exclusively used for their pro- 
fessional work ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : (a) No. The Income-tax Act 
does not empower Government to decide which items of expenditure are 
to be allowed or disallowed with reference to any particular source of 
income. The Act itself provides f or .r this in sections 8 to 12 and in the 
Instructions ap])ended to the Income-tax Manual certain paragraphs have 
been added with a view to explain tJiese provisions of the law. 

(6) Properly speaking no such question can arise as there is nothing 
in the Income-tax Act which either empowers or authorises Government 
to empower Commissioners to frame their own instructions. Commis- 
sioners are vested under the Act with certain powers as regards individual 
assessments and in the exercise of these powers, they have to interpret the 
various provisions of the law, and they, are free to communicate for the 
guidance of the officers under them their interpretation of a particular 
section of the Act, if they so desire. 

(c) If the item referred to by the Honourable Member is of such a 
nature that it can be classed as “ expenditure incurred solely for the 
purposes of the profession '' referred to, and is not of the nature of 
‘‘ personal expenses of Ihe assessee concerned, it will be allowable under 
section 11 (3) (i) of the Act. Whether the item is exactly of such a 
nature will be a question of fact to be decided with reference to the proved 
facts of the case concerned. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : Regarding part (o) of the question, 
is it only the legal practitioners that are aUewed to deduct this kind of 
expenditure or tWe are others as well, such as medical practitioners and 
some other business men ? 

• ( 103 ) 
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JS.U Honourable Sir James Origg : The same answer would apply : 
it depends on the facts of the particular case as the Honourable Member 
will see if he refers to my answer when it is printed. 

Dr. 2iauddin Ahmad : May I understand that no instruction has 
been issued to the income-tax officers besides the one contained in the 
Income-tax Manual ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grlgg : ' That is my information. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask if a conveyance is used ex- 
clusively for a professional purpose, is it to be deducted from the returns 
of income or not ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : That is the question I have 
answered — If the item referred to is of such a nature that it can be 
classed as ' expenditure incurred solely for the purposes of the profession ^ 
referred to ^nd is not of the nature of ‘ personal expenses of the assessee ^ 
concerned, it will be allowable under section 11 (2) (i) of the Act 

Dr. 'Ziauddin Ahmad : The reply is of a general nature : I want to 
take a definite ease, that if a conveyance is used exclusively for profes- 
sional juirposes, then will it be allowed ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : That is precisely the question 1 
have answered — expenditure incurred solely for the purposes of the 
profession May I add that whether it is so used is a matter for deter- 
mination by the Commissioner. 

Mr. Lalchand Havalrai : May I know whether in practice such 
allowances are being given or not ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : If they come within section 
11 (2) (i), I have not the slightest doubt that they are allowed in practice. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I would submit that this clause is con- 
strued j’igjdly in practice by the Commissioners, and, therefore, I am ask- 
ing wliorher the Honourable Member is in possession of facta whether 
during thejlkst two years allowance is being given on suwh items ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : If they are not given the reason 
is no dtmbt because they are not usually allowable, but if the Honourable 
Member has any particular case which he "wishes to bring to my attention, 
I shall be glad to look into it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : As regards the instructions issued, is it 
a fact that instructions are issued by the Board of Revenue with regard 
to the. correction or amendment of the Manual itself from time to time ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : I imagine so, particularly in the 
light; of decisions of Courts or other similar circumstances. 

Sir Bari Singh Oour : May I beg to inquire what is the definition 
of th6 phrase ‘‘ exclusively used for professional purposes '' 1 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : That question is not for me to 
decide. 

\ j.. 

8^ Suigh OoW;;. I thought that the Revenue Department of 

Government of India would lay down certain instructions to the 
jft^essing officers as to w'hat is exclusive use of conveyance for professional 
purposes, and what is not ? 
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The Honourable Sir James Gngg : No, that question is one for the 
individual Commissioner concerned on the facts of the particular case. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : But conveyances are used by legal practi- 
tioners all over India, and consequently it cannot be a local question or 
even a proviricial question : and being a question in which legal practi- 
lioners all over India are interested, I should have expected the Board of 
Revenue would lay down certain rules for the guidance of income-tax 
authorities throughout the Provinces. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The section itsMf seems to me 
to be quite clear — expenditure incurred solely for the purposes of the 
profession — but no doubt the practice of legal practitioners in the use 
of their cars varies widely all over India, and I expect most of them do 
not use them solely for the purposes of their profession. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Ilonourable Member, 
if a legal practitioner uses his car for his professional business and also 
takes it out for his evening ride, will any allowance be g:iyje;i t 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is certainly nqj|^llowable. 

Fixation of Iron Windows in certain Quarters in the Raja Bazar Square 

AND Lank, New Delhi. 

50 *Mr. Lalcband Navalrai : (a) Is it a fact that there are revolv- 
ing iron windows in most of the D type quarters in Raja Bazar 
Square and Raja Bazar Lane in New Delhi ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the aflBrmative, will Gov- 
ernment kindly state the reasons for fixing the iron windows in those 
quarters only and wooden windows in all other quarters t 

(c) Are Government aware that the iron windows on account of 
being very heavy and unwieldy are causing great inconvenience and in 
some cases injuries to the tenants of those quarters ? i«»I 

(d) If the replies to part (c) be in the affirmative are (5|)yernment 
prepared to replace these iron windows by ordinary woprfgu 'window^ 
like thase fixed in all other Government quarters f If not, why not t ' 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Yes. 

(b) Crittal window^s (which are the type which have been fixed) 

have many advantages over, and are generally regarded superior to, 
wooden windows. r 

(c) and (d). No. 

Mr. lialchaiid Navalrai : May I Imow if the Honourable Member 
or any of his officers has visited the spot to see the inoonveni^ce f 

the honourable Sir Frank Noyce : No ; but I may mention for the 
infoiTUation of the House that when this question wa.s put on the agenda' 
paper, I made special inquiries about these crittal windows : . 1 asked 
whether there were any specimens of them to be seen in Sij|i^a so that I 
might find out for myself what they were like, and I discovered that 
they have been fitted in the west windows of the drawing room of the 
Viceregal Lodge. That is a sufficient testimony to their excellence. 

. talcband Nitvalrai r May I know from the fitonpurablie Member 
whether th^ windows jut out and when a maii gets up, hie gets' ihijlii^ t 
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bi< The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 do not quite know what the 

Honourable Member moans by jutting out. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : They are revolving windows and when 
they are opened inside, suddenly a man sitting near by gets up, he gets hit. 
(Laughter.) Will the Honourable Member make some improvement in 
ihis ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : As 1 said, 1 had a report called 
for in regard to these windows and it is to this effect : 

. Crittal windows are being used extensively in upper class houses all over 
llurope and also in India. In many respects, they are much bettor than wooden 
vTiodows. They admit of more light ; they are not attacked by white ants, they are 
anything but clumsy and generally speaking, distinctly superior to ordinary wooden 
windows. In fact, until a short time ago, they were looked upon as a luxury*”. 

Asphalting op, and Provision op more Lights on, the Road passing 
THROUGH Raja Bazar Square and Lane, New Delhi. 

61. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Are Government aware that the 
road branching off from Baird Road and passing through Raja Bazar 
Square and Raja Bazar Lane in New Delhi, is not asphalted and is there- 
fore very dusty i 

(h) Are Government aware that there is not sufficient light on that 
road i 

(c) Are Government aware that there are about seventy-five Gov- 
ernment quarters on that road i 

(d) Are Government aware that the road is very narrow and tluere 
is very little or no space left between the road and the Government 
quarters on either side ? 

(e) ,^re Government prepared to remove the dust nuisance expe- 

riencedx.W.the tenants of the quarters in that locality by getting the road 
asphalted au^ also to provide more lights on that roadj If not, why 
not ? **• 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : (a), (6) and (c). Yes. 

(d) The metalled portion of the road is 10 feet wide, and the berms 
on either sici^^pf the metalled portion are 6 feet wide. There is a space 
of 8 feet between the road berm and the walls of the quarters. 

(e) It is understood that the road will be asphalted as soon as funds 
perniit, and that the existing 25 Watt lamps are being replaced by 40 Watt 
lamps. : 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : 1 am thankful to the Honourable Member 
for the sympathy he. is showing in the matter, and I hope these improve- 
ments will be carried, out at an early date. 

Mr. O. J. Bfupai : Well, Sir, they will be done when funds permit. 

Dr. Ziauddin Abmad : these roads under tble New Delhi 

Municipality or ilndqr the Government of India ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai.: The Honourable. .Memb,er asked a guestipn on 
il]^ subject other dajr iii 'the Standing ’Finadce.Committ^, tmd. I 
thii^' he t«as t^teh ‘u rejply-'tSeh.' . . ■ . - • 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Honourable Members of this House w'ould 
like to know it here. 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai ; My reeollection is that these roads arc looked 
after by the Public Works Department. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : By the Public Works Department directly 
controlled by the Government ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : The Public Works Department are the agents of 
the I\hiiiicipality. . r 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I understand that these roads are now looked 
after by the New Delhi Municipality and not by the Government ? Is it 
correct ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : The Municipality are a corporate Body consist- 
ing of members, and I am quite sure that they won^t go about looking 
after the roads. The roads arc looked after by the Public Works Depart- 
ment under the controlling authority of the Municipality^j.^^ 

Non-Maintenance op Lawns in Raja Bazar Square, !New Delhi. 

52. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Are Government aware^^Ihat the 
lawTis in front of Government quarters in Raja Bazar Square are not 
properly maintained and watered ? 

(6) Are Government aware that there are absolutely no lawns in 
front of the quarters in Raja Bazar Lane for the children to play 
about ? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (b) above be in the affirmative, 
will Government be pleased to state the reasons for the same ? 

The Honourable 8ir Frank Noyce ; («) No. The lawns are being 
properly maintained and watered. ^ 

(6) Yes. 

(c) As regards (u), the question does not arise. As regards (6), I 
may explain that the space between tlie road and the quarters in '^he- Raja 
Bazar Ijane is 10 feet wide and that as it is continually ulk^ft as a path 
by the tenants and others it is impossible to grow grass u])on it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Is it not a fact. Sir, that there are better 
conveniences in other quarters ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The conveniences iiaturally vary 
with different quarters. It depends upon their location. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : In view of the complaints received in 
regard to these quarters, may I know from the Honourable Member 
whether he wiW extend his sympathy to the occupants of these quarters 
and ask some officer to go round and suggest some improvements ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : If the Honourable Member will 
suggest the sort of improvements he has in his mind, T shall be glad to 
do what I can in that direction. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai : Thank you very much. 

Provision op Flush Latrines in Government Quarters in New Delhi. 

63. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Is it a fact that Government 
have recently sanctioned additions and alterations to be carried oul; in 
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all the existing orthodox quarters in New Delhi t If so, will Qovem- 
meut kindly state the nature of the alterations to be carried out ? 

(6) Are Qovermnent prepared to consider the advisability of pro- 
viding flush latrines in place of the existing ones in all thie Government 
quarters in New Delhi, in the interests of better sanitation ? If not, why 
not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) The Honourable Member is 
presumably referring to the orthodox clerks’ quarters in New Delhi. 
Government propose to provide additional electric light points in all these 
quarters during the current year at an estimated cost of Rs. 44,000. This 
expenditure was approved by the Standing Finance Committee on the 
13th July, 1934. Government also contemplate certain re-arrangements 
of the rooms in 128 old type D ” class orthodox clerks’ quarters. It 
is hoped that funds for this work will be made available in 1935-JU). 

(b) Yes. Modern sanitation is being installed in all Officers’ houses 
in New Delhi, and will be installed in clerks’ quarters as soon as the 
neeessaryi, funds (approximately Rs. 7i lakhs), can be made available. 

Mr. tialchand Navalrai : May T know if it is a fact that the ques- 
tion of installing flush latrines in clerks’ quarters is being postponed 
while these are being installed in officers’ bungalows ? 

» The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : That apparently is the case, Sir. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I, therefore, in the interests of the 
smaller people, ask the Honourable Member whether he is prepared to 
have a start made in regard to the installation of flush latrines in some 
of tlie clerks’ quarters when they are being installed in some of the 
officers’ bungalows ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : A definite scheme has already 
been approved, and I don’t think it can be interrupted now. As I have 
said, we liope to get funds for installing these flush latrines in clerics’ 
quarters as soon as possible. 

Publication of the Report op the Afghan Trade Delegation. 

64. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : When do Government propose to 
publish the Report of the Afghan Trade Delegation, and their own con- 
clusions thereon ? Will this House be given an opportunity of discussing 
the same ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : The question of publishing the Report of 
the Trade Commission to Afghanistan is under consideration and it is not 
possible at this stage to say whether the House will be given an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the report. 

Negotiations between the Kathiawar States and the Government of 

India in connection with the Viramgam Customs Revenue. 

66. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; (a) Is there any proposal to pay 
annually about Rupees two lakhs, out of the Viramgam Customs re- 
ceipt, to Jam lagar State, or auy other State ? 

(ft) Will Government please make a sttKtement on the subject of 
any negotiations between them and the Kathiawar States in this connec- 
tion, affecting in any way the revenues of India ! 
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The Honourable Sir James O^g : (a) I would refer the Honpuf;-^, 
able Member to the Press Communique issued on the 7th June, 1934, m-* 
nouncing that His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar is 
being allowed from the 1st April, 1934, to retain the custoiqs duty on 
goods passing from the Nawanagar State, outside the limits of Kathiawar, 
up to a maximum of Ha. 5 lakhs a year. 

(ft) Government are not in a position to make any statement. 

Mr. Oa3ra Prasad Singh : Will a copy of the coinmiwique be laid 
on the table 1 ^ 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; Certainly, but it has appeared 
in the Press, and it may be more suitable if I read it out. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Yes, you can read it out. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : 

Tlio issues arising out of the late Maharaja Jam Bahib of Nawanagar ’s 
protest against the re-imposition of the Viramgam Customs Line, againsi: his State 
in 1927 were, by a Besolution of the Government of India, date^' the 26th August, 
3033, referred with the consent of the parties to a Court of Arbitration cbmjisting of 
the Right -Honourable Viscount Dunedin, P.C., G.C.V.O., as sole member with instruc- 
tions to report the results of his investigations to the Governor General. 

The arbitrator has held that His Highness the Maharaja is entitled to a share 
in the customs collected at his ports on goods destined for British India, the Governor 
General being left to determine that share. Tho Governor General has accepted the 
arbitrator’s finding and has fixed that share in accordance with an agreement 
arrived at between the parties disputing, His Highness the Maharaja being allowed 
from the 1st April, 1934, to retain the customs duty on goods passing from the 
Nawanagar State outside the limits of Kathiaw-ar up to a maximum of Rs. five lakhs 
per annum, any balance over and above the figure of five lakhs being paid to the 
Government of India.” 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr : May I know whether this arrangement is 
jirovisionnl or permanent or is likely to be altered in view of the impending 
eonstitutional ehansres " , 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Thnt is a hypothetical question 
which, I think, should be left over to be determined when the constitu- 
1 ionnl changes take place. 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr : Whether this agreement is provisional or 
permanent is not a hypothetical question ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; At this stage and so long as the 
present circumstances continue, it is not provisional. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : With regard to part (ft) of this question, 
do I understand the Government to say that there are negotiations pro- 
ceeding at the present moment between the Qovernmeut of India and the 
Kathiawar States with regard to the question of the customs duty ? 

Hie Honourable Sir James Grigg : All I say is that Government are 
not in a position to make any statement, and I think, if the Honourable 
Member will forgive me, it is not desirable that Government should at 
this stage make any statement. ^ 

Dr. Zianddin Ahmad : May I know owhether this question of 
customs duty is still under consideration ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Which 1 

Dr. Zianddin Ahmad : The question of customs duty between the 
Government of India and the Kathiawar States ? ■ 
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The Honourable Sir James Origg : That is precisely the question 
fesked here, and all I can say at the moment is ^at I do not think it 
will be in the public interest to make any statement. 

Mr. B. Das : Is the Honourable Member aware that the public are 
in the know of thin^rs, and it has been already announced that Viscount 
Dunedhrs award is to be ^iven to Jamnagar ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : The Press Communiqji6 was 
about that, and, as for the rest, as I said, I don’t think it is desirable in 
the public interest to make any statement. 

Mr. B. Das : Is the Honourable Member aware that my friend, 
Mr. Mody, made certain serious charges about the Kathiawar States 
during the discussion on the Cotton Excise Bill ? Is it not a matter of 
public importance, and are not the public entitled to know what action 
Government are taking in the matter f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is precisely the sort of 
consideration that the Government have got to take into account, and 1 
believe my predecessor announced that the Government were taking certain 
action in^the matter, but beyond that and the Press Communique I don’t 
think it is desirable to say anything. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do I understand the Government of 
India to plead that they can settle negotiations with the Kathiawar States 
affecting the revenues of India without giving this House an opportunity 
to discuss the question ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : No, Sir ; I did not say anything 
of the sort. What I did say was that in delicate matters of this sort, I 
think it is only fair that the Government of India should be the judge 
as to when and how an}' public statement should be made. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Did the Government of India hold any con- 
ference to .discuss this question this week ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The Honourable Member is 
trying to get me to make a statement, but as I have already said, it is 
not desirable to do so at present. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I want to know if the Government of India 
had a consultation on this particular question this week ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I am very sorry, but even if it is 
a definite question, I must give the same indefinite answer. 

Diversion op Trade prom Bombay Port to Kathiawar Ports. 

66. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What steps, if any, are being taken 
to prevent the diversion of trade from Bombay Port to Kathiawar Ports f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The matter is engaging the 
attention of Government. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Mem- 
ber if thera is any move with the Government of India to arrive at a 
mutual understanding between Bombay, Karachi and Kathiawar Ports 
with regard to the trade diversion ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The introduction of the ques- 
tion of Karaclii is a new question, and I must ask for notice, but even 
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so I must say that the answer will almost certainly be of the same 
vague and indefinite character that I have already given. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : When the question of diversion of trade 
from Bombay to Kathiawar Ports is under discussion, I merely want 
to know if any mutual arrangement is going to be made between Bom- 
bay and Kathiawar ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : That is precisely the question 
which is on the paper and the one which F have answered. It may 
he unsatisfactory, but I have given the best answer I can at the moment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : On a point of order, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : What 
is the point of order ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : This question arises out of the original 
question, and I only want a reply. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member is not asking a question which arises out of the 
original question. He is simply repeating the question which is on the 
Order Paper for which an answer has been given. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am asking whether any arrangement is 
going to be made and to that I am entitled to a reply. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. Mr. Mody. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : T want to ask a straight question. Have the 
Government of India taken any active steps with regard to the 
strengthening of the Viramgam cordon and with regard to the prevom 
tion of the smuggling which is admittedly going on through Cutch, 
Pondicherry and other places f 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : At last we have got a question 
to which I can give a definite answer. Estimates for extra staff for 
strengthening the Viramgam line were laid last week before the 
Standing Finance Committee and approved by them. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : What is happening with regard to Cutch, Pondi- 
cherry, Has Bela and other places ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : That is still under consideration, 
and I cannot make any statement on that point. 

Non-Provision of Fans in Certain Second Cij^ss Compartments of 
CERTAIN Trains on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 

57. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Are Government aware that 
there are certain second class compartments (No. 319) in which there are 
no fans provided, as in the special train provided by the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway administration (metre gauge) to His Highness 
the Rajdhiraj of Shahpura State (Rajputana) which proceeded from 
Sareri Station (Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway) on the 
22nd May, 1934, to Dharangdhra. State in Kathiawar ; or in the second 
class carriage (No. 472) attached to the Mail train (Bombay, Baroda 
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wd Central India Railway) which left Delhi on the 21st May, 1934, uptc 
Ajmer ? 

(b) Do Government propose to take any steps to compel the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India il^ilway to provide this ordinary amenity to 
second class passengers during the hot weather ? 

(c) Will Government please state when the lease of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway is due to expire ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau : (a) Government understand that on the metre 
gauge system of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, coaches, 
with second class compartments used regularly on all Main Line and 
Branch Line services, have been provided with electric fans, but certain 
upper class coaches, which are at the end of their lives, have not been 
so provided. These latter coaches are used only for relieving purposes 
and in certain cases for reservation when other stock is not immediately 
available. One of these carriages was reserved for the party of His 
Highness the Baja Dhiraj of Shahpura and used on the special train 
from Sareri to Dhrangadhra. 

The second class compartments on the mail train between Ahmad- 
abad and Delhi are provided with fans, but on the particular day referred 
to, the first and second class bogie carriage was under repairs, and one 
of the spare carriages not provided with fans, was utilised to replace it 
temporarily. 

The Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, reports that 
the position has again been investigated and electric fans are being 
provided in eight more coaches. 

(b) In the circumstances stated Government do not consider any 
action called for at present. 

(r) On the 31st December, 1941. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh : Do I understand the Government to say 
that the B. B. and C. I. Railway have agreed to provide fans in upper 
class carriages on the particular line in question ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : They are providing electric fans on eight nmro 
coaches. 


Murder of Indian Nationals in America. 

68. •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Are Government aware that 
the following verdict was given unanimously by a jury of 12, in 
America, relating to the death of Sher Singh Sathi, in June last 
year : 

“ That Sher Singh Sathi came by his death on 12th day of June, A. I). 

in this country, by gun shot wounds from gun in the hands of person 
or persons unknown on Morgan Ranch, 3 miles north, and 2 miles cni^t 
of Holtville, California.'' 

(b) Do Governmicnt propose to make an enquiry into the above, and 
state how t^ verdict c^iU be reconciled with their statement made in 
this House in reply to a question of mine, that Sher Singh Sathi com- 
mitted suicide f 
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(c) Is it a fact that soon aftet the murder of Sher Singh Sathi, one 
^ar Singh and his companion were also murdered in that locality, and 
that the total number of murders of Indian nationals in America amounts 
to about 32 f 

(d) Do Government propose to make a thorough enquiry into the 
ibove matter, and make a statement on the subject t 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : (a) — (d). Enquiries are being made from 
[Jis Majesty's Ambassador, Washington, and his reply will be commiini- 
sated to the House in due course. 

Riots in Giridih Collieries. 

59. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will Government kindly make a 

statement on the subject of the recent riots in Giridih Collieries (East 
Indian Railway), indicating the causes, the number of casualties and the 
steps taken in the matter i 

s 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : On the morning of the 14th May, 
1934, a serious riot broke out unexpectedly at the Serampur Colliery. 
Immediately on receipt of the news, the Deputy Commissioner and 
Superintendent of Police, armed with revolvers,? accompanied by an 
unarmed Inspector of Police and a constable, proceeded to the spot 
v/hore they found about 1,000 persons (many of them armed with 
lalhis), round the Manager's office, most of the windows of which were 
smashed. Inside the office, were the staff and some loyal workers. 
Outside, three motor cars and a motor bicycle had been overturned and 
were in flames. The Deputy Commissioner and his party charged the 
crowd, which at first retreated, but on realising that the party consisted 
of four persons only, surrounded them on three sides and began 
throwing stones and bricks. As the crowd became more threatening, 
the Deputy Commissioner warned them that unless they dispersed at 
once he would fire. They replied with shouts and volleys of stones 
find brandished their lathis. In this grave and threatening situation, 
tile Deputy Commissioner, and under his orders, the Superintendent of 
Police, opened fire. After 11 shots had been fired, the crowd broke. 
One man was shot dead and three were wounded, of whom one has since 
died. Meanwhile another section of rioters were attempting to set 
fire to the Deputy Commissioner's car, but when the firing began they 
also fled. The men returned to work in normal numbers a few days 
after the riot and no further trouble is anticijiatcd. 

2. The riot is believed to have been instigated by discontented 
labourers of another colliery who had protested against the lowering of 
the rates for coal-cutting in the Giridih Collieries. This reduction in 
rates, which came into operation for the week ending on the 9th of May, 
and was otherwise generally accepted, was introduced on grounds of 
economy and in order to bring the rates more into conformity with 
those paid in other coal-fields. 

Proposed Adoption of Hindi as a Court Language in Delhi. 

60. •Mr. (laya Prasad Bingh : (a) Have Government received any 
representation regarding the proposed adoption of Hindi as a Court 
language, along with Urdu and English in Delhi Courts J 
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(&) If so, what is Iheir decisios on this subject 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) The Chief Commissioner; 
Delhi, has received a representation on the subject. 

(6) In such matters the Delhi Administration follows the Punjab, 
as the Civil and Criminal Courts in Delhi, are subordinate to the High 
Court of Judicature at Lahore. Consequently so long as Hindi is not 
adopted as a court language in the Punjab, it is not proposed to consider 
the matter for Delhi. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Will Government he phrased to say from 
whom this representation was received 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig T am afraid I have no information 
about that. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Are Government aware that a very repre- 
sentative All-India Urdu Conference was held in Delhi in April last, 
presided over by the Honourable Major Akbar Khan, which entered a 
strong protest against making any alteration in the court language in 
Delhi ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, I was not aware of that. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Will Government make enquiries and And 
out the proceedings of that Conference ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I do not think I am called upon 
to make any such enquiries. 


THE HINDU TEMPLE ENTRY DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, under standing order 78, I have to 
report that 1,262 petitions as per statement laid on the table have been 
received relating to the Bill to remove the disabilities, of the so-called 
Depressed Classes in regard to entry into Hindu temples, which was intro- 
duced in the Legislative Assembly on the 24th March, 1933, by Mr. C. S. 
Ranga Iyer. 


No. of 
signa- 
tories. 

District or 
town. 

Province. 

No of 
signa- 
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District or 
town. 

Province. 

120 

Ramnad 

Madras. 

9 

Guntur 

Madras. 

11 

Do. 

Do, 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

89 

Tirum.iyam 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

6 


Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

32 


Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

23 


Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

170 


Do. 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

237 

VeJJore 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

246 

. 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

I.') 

Guiitnr 

Do. 

6 

.Do. 

Do. 
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District or 
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Province. 

5 

Guntur 

Madras. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

43 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

5 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

. Do. 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

251 

Tanjore 

Do. 

231 

Do. 

Do. 

284 

Do. 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

Do. 

93 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

200 

Do. 

Do. 

219 

Do. 

Do. 

246 

Do. 

Do. 

236 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

54 

Trichinopoly 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

41 * 

Do. 

Do. 

44 ‘ 

Do. 

Do. 
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167 

Trichinopoly 

Madras. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

143 

Do. 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

Do. 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

201 

Do. 

Do. 

123 

Do. 

Do. 

43 

Do. 

Do. 

43 

Do. 

Do. 

156 

Do. 

Do. 

496 

Do. 

Do. 

44 

Do, 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Tanjore 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do, 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

I2 

An<intapur 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

23 

Chittur 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

29 

Do. 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

Do. 
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21 

Chittur 

Madras. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

43 

Tanjore. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Trichinopoly 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

41 
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42 


Do. 
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Do. 

39 


Do. 

47 


Do. 

46 


Do. 

29 


Do. 

139 

Trichinopoly 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

270 


Do. 

54 


Do. 

66 


Do. 

167 


Do. 

46 


Do. 

39 

Guntur 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

* Do. 

Do. 
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27 

Guntur 

Madras. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

5 

Do. 

Do. 

5 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

. . 

Do. 

19 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

17 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

14 


Do. 

17 


Do 

19 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

32 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

12 


Do. 

40 


Do. 

37 


Do. 

40 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

29 


Do. 

37 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

17 


Do. 

18 


Do. 
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THS HINDU TEMPLES ENTRY DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 


No. of 
signa- 
tories. 

District or 
town. 

Province. 

No. of 
signa- 
tories. 

District or 
town. 

Province, 

20 


Madras. 

19 

. . 

Madras. 

22 

. . 

Do. 

17 


Do. 

17 

. . 

Do. 

18 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

32 


Do. 

21 

. . 

Do. 

20 

. . 

Do. 

23 

• V 

Do. 

26 

. . 

Do. 

18 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

23 

. . 

Do. 

27 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

21 

. . 

Do. 

24 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

17 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

31 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

33 

s 

Do. 

8 

. . 

Do. 

34 

. . 

Do. 

15 


Do. 

24 

. . 

Do. 

24 


Do. 

28 

. . 

Do. 

19 

. . 

Do. 

23 

. . 

Do. 

27 

, . 

Do. 

16 

. . 

Do. 

25 

. . 

Do. 

13 

. . 

Do. 

22 

. . 

Do. 

12 


Do. 

22 


Do. 

32 


Do. 

26 


Do, 

17 


Do. 

25 

. , 

Do. 

. 22 

. . 

Do. 

27 

. . 

Do. 

9 

. . 

Do. 

24 

. . 

Do. 

20 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

27 

. . 

Do. 

35 

. . 

Do. 

19 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

18 

. . 

Do. 

20 

. . 

Do. 

16 


Do. 

19 

. . 

Do. 

18 


Do. 

28 

. . 

Do. 

15 

. . 

Do. 

36 

. . 

Do. 

17 

. . 

Do. 

22 

, , 

Do. 

20 

. . 

Do. 

24 

. . 

Do. 

19 


Do. 

29 

, , 

Do. 

16 


Do. 

16 


Do. 

64 

. . 

Do. 

15 


Do. 

16 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

16 


Do. 

23 

• • 

Do. 

19 


Do. 

22 

•• 

Do. 

19 


Do. 

25 

• • 

Do. 

20 ‘ 

• • 

Do.» 

25 

.. 

Do. 
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legislAtivb assbmbly^ 


[17th July 19 

No. of 



No. of 

• 


Bigna- 

District or 

Province. 

signa- 

District or 

Province. 

tories. 

towu. 


tories. 

town. 


21 

. . 

Madras. 

14 


Madras. 

21 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

22 


Do. 

29 


Do. 

24 

. . 

Do. 

36 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

27 


Do. 

16 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

27 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

36 

. . 

Do. 

27 


Do. 

28 

. . 

Do. 

21 


Do. 

17 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

37 

. . 

Do. 

30 


Do. 

21 

. . 

Do. 

28 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

27 


Do. 

28 

. . 

Do. 

23 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

25 

. . 

Do. 

25 


Do. 

22 

. . 

Do. 

24 


Do. 

24 

. . 

Do. 

19 


Do. 

23 

. . 

Do. 

21 


Do. 

22 

. . 

Do. 

20 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

26 

. . 

Do. 

17 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

25 

. . 

Do. 

21 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

22 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

26 

. . 

Do. 

22 


Do. 

22 

. . 

Do. 

21 


Do. 

21 

. . 

Do. 

24 


Do. 

19 

. . 

Do. 

17 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

2 . 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

28 

. . 

Do. 

20 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

72 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

16 . 


Do, 

21 

. . 

Do. 

16 


Do* 

20 

. . 

Do. 

14 


Do. 

22 

• 

Do. 

■ 26 


Do, 

24 

•• 

Do. 

24 


Do, 



' THB HINDU TEHFLE BNTBY DISABILITIIIS REHOVAIi BILL. 


U9 


No. of 
signa* 
tories. 

District or 
town. 

Province 

26 


Madras. 

19 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

33 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

22 


Do. 

16 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

15 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

14 


Do. 

29 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

30 


Do. 

33 


Do. 

22 


Do. 

32 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

27 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

22 


Do. 

173 


Do, 

41 


Do, 

20 


Do. 

30 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

31 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

29 


Do. 


No. of 
signa- 
tories. 

District or 
town. 

Province 

19 


Madras. 

19 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

22 


Do. 

0 


Do. 

17 


Do. 

8 


Do. 

17 


Do. 

10 


Do. 

IS 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

15 


' Do. 

25 


Do 

29 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

31 


Do. 

27 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

256 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

27 


Do. 

30 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

32 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

5 

Salem 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do 


U74LAD 


B 
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No. of 
signa- 

District or 

tories. 

town. 

28 

Salem 

21 

.. 

27 

• • 

28 

.. 

27 

.. 

19 


27 

.. 

22 

.. 

26 


.^2 


31 


23 


28 


33 


27 


29 


20 


23 


24 


27 

. . 

13 


18 


23 


21 


28 


26 

.. 

24 . 


9 


19 


11 


20 


19 

• • 

23 


18 

• • 

31 


25 


29 


1 


21 

• • 

20 

•• 

17 

. . 



20 


IP; 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 



No. of 

Province. 

signa- 

tories. 

Madras. 

24 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

27 

Do, 

i9 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

1)9 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

14 

Do. 


i>o. 

13 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

179 


[17th July 1934. 


District or 
town. 

Province 

, , 

Madras. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Calicut 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

^ Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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THB HINDU TBMPLB BNTBY DISABILITIBS BBHOVAIi BILL. 


No. of 



No. of 



signa-. 

District or 

Province. 

signa- 

District or 

Province 

tories. 

town. 


tories. 

town. 


16 

Calicut 

Madras 

27 

.. 

Madras. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

.. 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

25 


Do. 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

• • 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

• • 

Do. 

18 

IJo. 

» Do. 

21 


Do. 

22 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

2D 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

33 


Do. 

22 


Do. 

24 

•• 

Do. 

25 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

11 


Do. 

29 


Do. 

24 

•• 

Do. 

26 


Do. 

27 

•• 

Do. 

22 


Do. 

26 

•• 

Do. 




17 


Do. 

27 


Do. 







22 


Doi 

15 


Do. 







31 


Do. 

11 


Do. 







22 


Do. 

16 


Do. 







23 


Do. 

22 


Do. 







26 


Do. 

25 


Do. 







24 


Do. 

24 


Do. 




24 


Do. 

33 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

33 

•• 

Do. 

25 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

27 


Do. 

31 

•• 

Do. 

35 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

29 

• • 

Do. 

29 


Do. 

20 

• • 

Do. 

27 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

24 

•• 

Do. 




22 


Do. 

28 


Do. 







26 


Do. 

27 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

36 


Do. 

24 

. . 

Do. 

36 


Do. 

35 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

17 


, Do. 




19 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

34 


Do. 

17 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

14 


Do. 

92 


Dd. 

27 

. . 

Do. 


L174LAD 
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LBG18ZiAM'lVB 

ASSEMBLE 

• 

[17th July 

No. of 



No. of 



signa- 

District or 

Province. 

signa- 

District or 

Province. 

tories.- 

town. 


tories. 

town. 


25 

. . 

Madras. 

19 

. . 

Bombay. 

25 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

23 

• • 

Do. 

18 

. . 

Do. 

8 


Do. 

30 

. . 

Do. 

21 

• » 

Do. 

32 

. . 

Do. 

26 


Do. 

37 

. . 

Do. 

20 

. . 

Do. 

29 

. . 

Do. 

22 

• . 

Do. 

15 

. . 

Do. 

21 

. . 

Do. 

17 

. . 

Do. 

19 

• . 

Do. 

25 

. . 

Do. 

18 

, , 

Do. 

16 

. . 

Do. 

21 

, , 

Do. 

26 


Do. 

22 

, , 

Do. 

25 

. . 

Do. 

15 


Do. 

35 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

16 


Do. 

27 

. . 

Do. 

15 


Do. 

25 

. . 

Do. 

17 


Do. 

23 

. . 

Do. 

18 

, , 

Do. 

27 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

23 


Do. 

15 

• • 

Do. 

27 


Do. 

22 

, , 

Do. 

31 


Do. 

7 


Do. 

28 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

25 


Do. 

20 

, , 

Do. 

28 


Do. 

22 


-* Do. 

18 


Do. 

20 


Do. 

1 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

22 


Do. 

9 

.. 

Do. 

26 


Do. 

25 

.. 

Do. 

13 

.• 

Do. 

19 


Do. 

9 


Do. 

18 


Do. 

16 


Do. 

12 


Do. 

19 

• • 

Do. 

1 8 


Do. 

17 

.. 

Bombay. 

20 


Do. 

21 


Do. 

16 


Do. 

15 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

11 


Do. 

24 


Do. 

19 


Do. 

15 


Do. 

27 

s s 

Do. 

17 


Do. 

26 


Do. 

15 


Do. 

15 


Do. 

16 


Do. 



nuNUU TJiiMifliifi BNTRY DIBABILITIBS REMOVAL BILL. 


12S 


No. of 

■iflma. 

tories. 

District or 
town. 

Province. 

No. of 
signa- 
tories. 

District or 
town; 

Province. 

18 

. • 

Bombay. 

33 

Karachi 

Bombay. 

16 


Do. 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

14 


Do. 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

21 


Do. 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

22 


Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

21 


Do. 

n 

Do. 

Do. 

13 


Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

17 


Do. 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

19 


Do. 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

20 


Do. 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

14 


Do. 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

24 


Do. 

14 

Do. ' 

Do. 

1426 


Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

Karachi 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

55 

Do. 

Do. 

188 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

Larkana 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

29 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

77 


Madras. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

173 


Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

84 


Do. 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

372 


Do. 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

36 


Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

367 


Do* 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

49 


Do. 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

62 


Do. 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

121 


Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

48 


Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

66 


Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

109 


Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

76 


Do. 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

110 


Do. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

126 


Do. 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

39 


Do* 

19 

Do. 

Do^ 

89 


Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

50 


Do. 
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LEQMLATIVK ASSEMBLY 

1 

[17th July 193^ 

Xo. of . 

Distriot or 

Province. 

Kb. of 

District or 
town. 

F^vince. 

■igiiA* 

kories* 

town. 


Edgna- . 
Ii(^es. 

199 

••• 

Madras. 

92 

Darbhanga 

Bihar and Orissa. 

17 


Do. 

87 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

• • 

Do. 

79 

Do. 

Do. 

86 


Do. 

79 

Do. 

Do. 

117 

• • 

Do. 

61 

.Do. 

Do. 

276 

• • 

Do. 

203 

Do. 

Do. 

210 


Do. 

73 

Do. 

Do. 

182 

• • 

Do. 

76 

Do. 

Do. 

80 


Do. 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

181 


Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

153 

.. 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

309 

• • 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

54 

.. 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

573 

.. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

39 

Darbhaoga 

Bihar and Orissa. 

44 

Do. 

Do. 

101 

Do. 

Do. 

57 

Do. 

Do. 

114 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

Dp. 

Do. 

97 

Do. 

Do. 

171 

Do. 

Do. 

96 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

105 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

116 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

110 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

Do. 

133 

Do. 

Do. 

130 

Do. 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

Do. 

107 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

101 

Do, 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

55 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

73 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

57 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

74 

Do. 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

99 

Do. 

Do. 

52 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

56 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

..1 

Bo. 

Do. 

124 

Do. 

Do. 

52 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

Do. 

78 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

74 

Do.. 

Do. 

54 

Do. 

Do. 

73 

Do. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

73 

Do. 

Do. 

99 

Do. 

Do. 
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THS HINDU TBHPLB ENTRY DISABIUTIBa REMOVAL wtt.t. 


No. of ' 

bistriot or ' 

Province.* *• 

^ Ko.or* '. 

District or 

Province. ^ 

signa- 

town. 


signa- 

town. 


tories. 



. tories. 



54 

Darbhanga 

Bihar and Orissa. 

17 

Darbhanga 

Bihav and Orissa*. ' 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

83 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

84 

Do. 

Do. 

86 

Do. 

Do. 

79 

Do. 

Do. 

68 

Do. 

Do. 

86 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

94 

Do. 

' Do. 

48 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

43 

Do. 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

Do. ' 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

82 

Do. 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

71 

Do. 

Do. 

84 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. ' 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

69 

Do. 

Do. 

43 

Do. 

DoJ 

104 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

82 

Do. 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

79 

Do. 

Do. 

29 

Do. 

Do. 

72 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

56 

Do. 

.otl 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

.56 

Do. 

Do. 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

68 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

J)o. 

78 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

92 

Do. 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

Do. 

84 

Do. 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

105 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

52 

Do. 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

77 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

58 

Do. 

Do. 

96 

Do. 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

V-vl 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

' Do. 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


23 

Do. 

Dj. 

80 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

82 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 
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61 

Darbhanga 

Bihar and Orissa. 

43 

Darbhanga 

Bihar and Orissa. 

43 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

95 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

83 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

104 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

107 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

87 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

92 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

78 

Do. 

Do. 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

102 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

72 

Do. 

Do. 

73 

Do. 

Do. 

56 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do- 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do. 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do- 

Do. 

5 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

89 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

Do. 

Do. 

29 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

Do. 

51 

Do. 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

29 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

Do. 

54 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

85 

Do. 

Do. 

48 

Do. 

Do. 

43 

Do. 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

132 

Do. 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

84 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

72 

Do. 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 




24 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

59 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

52 

Do.* 

Dc. 

80 

Do. 

Do. 
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30 
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Bihar and Orissa. 
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66 

town. 

Darbhanga 

Bihar and Orissa. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

69 

Do. 

Do. 

96 

Do. 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

Do. 

47 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

72 

Do. 

Do. 

54 

Do.» 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

99 

Do. 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

85 

Do. 

Do. 

71 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

68 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

Do. 

56 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

72 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

68 

Do. 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

71 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

109 

Do. 

Do. 

102 

Do. 

Do, 

107 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do. 

86 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

101 

Do. 

Do. 

58 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

Do. 

73 

Do. 

Do. 

98 

Do. 

Do. 

78 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

82 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. ' 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

101 

• Do. 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

. Do. ' 

70 

Do. 

Do. 
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69 

Darbhanga 

42 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

91 

Do. 

86 

Do. 

74 

Do. 

106 

Do. 

116 

Do. 

97 

Do. 

137 

Do. 

79 

Do. 

28 

Do'. ■ 

34 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

49 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

47 

Do. 

.55 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

54 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

5 

Do. 


Do. 

9 

Do. 

o 

Do. 

0 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

5 

Do. 

5 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

7.. 

Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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9 

Darbhanga 

5 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

9 

D>. 

2 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

53 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

26 

Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 

D) 

Do 

D) 

D>. 

J)o. 

D >. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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8 

Darbhanga 

Bihar and Orissa. 

27 

Arrah 

Bihar and Orissa. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

53 

Arrah 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

71 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

86 

Do. 

Do 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

72 

Do. ^ 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

Do. 

52 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

107 

Do. 

Do. 

131 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

2 

Benares 

United Province* 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

’ Do. 

38 

Do. 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

Do. 

78 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Do 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

52 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

78 

Ballia 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 







28 

Budaon 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 




43 

Do. 

Do. 

41,198 



56 

Do. 

Do. 





DEATH OF SIR DINSHAW MULLA. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Leader of the House) : Sir, 
with your permission I should like to make good an omission for v.hich T 
was responsible yesterday. I had not realised at the time that that great 
lawyer, the Right Honourable Sir Dinsbaw Mulla, had at one time been a 
Member of this HoUvse. I need not say anything about his great legal 
attainments. The fact that he was a Member of the Judicial (Committee 
of the Privy Council is evidence of his great eminence in that field. Those 
who knew him were always struck by his readiness to sacrifice all personal 
considerations at the call of duty. He never hesitated to sax*rifice his 
lucrative practice when he felt that by so doing he could in some way 
serve the public. His personal simplicity, his great charm of manner, and 
his utter genuineness endeared him to all those who came into contact with 
him. I would ask you, Sir, to convey to the late Sir Dinshaw Mullahs 
relatives our deep sympathy with them in their loss. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcut'ta and Suburbs ; Muhammadan Urban) : 
I associate myself and the Independent Party which I represent in this 
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.House with all tliat has fallen from the Leader of the House regarding 
the late Sir Dinshaw Mulla. We lawyers are familiar with his works 
and very few legal practitioners could do without some of those books. 
As has been said, he was undoubtedly a lawyer of very great distinction. 
1 iiave not had the privilege of coming into contact with him, but certainly 
lie was held in great respect by very large circles in India. We are very 
sorry to hear of his death. We hoped that he would be able to serve on 
the Privy Council for many a year, but apparently that was not what was 
decreed. ISir, 1 support the motion that has been made that tJio ex- 
pression of the sorrow of this Assembly be conveyed to the members of 
the family ot* the late llight Honourable Sir Dinshaw Mulla. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I heartily associate myself and my Party with what haa 
fallen from the Leader of the House and the Leader of the Opposition. 
Sir, the late Right Honourable Sir Ditishaw Mulla was a great lawyer and 
his books have ahvays been appreciated by students as well as by members 
of the bar. He \vas of unassuming manners, and wherever he went and 
whatever work he put Ins hand to, he was always respected ami his Avork 
was alw^ays crowned with success. We all expected that he would do a 
very great service to Indian law by i)ronouncing judgments from the 
Pri^ y Council, but it has pleased Providence to ordain otherwise and his 
career has been cut short abruptly. He was a respected citizen of Bombay 
and Avas a great public servant and aa’c all mourn his loss. I heartily 
support the motion bronglit forw^ard by the Leader of the House to rccpiost 
you to eonVey the sentiments expressed here to the members: of bis 
family. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, on behalf of the Centre Party, I associate myself 
with everything that the previous speakers have spoken about the late 
Right Honourable Sir Dinshaw Mulla. To every student ol law. Sir 
Dinshaw Mullahs name is familiar. In fact it would be hardly any 
exaggeration to say that he wa^j the most lucid legal Avriter Aviiieh India 
has eA^er produced up till now. Sir, I support the motion fox’ conveying 
our condolences to his bereaved family. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I heartily aasociate myself with the motion proposed 
by the Leader of the House to convey to the bereaved family of Sir Dinslunv 
Mulla the deepest condolences of this House. Sir, I knew Sir DinshaAv 
Mulla for the last forty years, and working as I have in the same fi(*lcl as 
he did, I knew how to appreciate his great acumen, earnestness and legal 
learning which characterised him in all his activities and all his forensic 
dealings with his clients and the judges. Sir Dinshaw occupied the high 
position of Law Member of the Government of India for a short time and 
it was not long after that he was elevated to a seat on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council where he distinguished himself, but his failing health 
deprived that august body of a great Indian lawyer, and I am sure that 
everybody in this House feels the untimely death of Sir DinshaAv Mulla 
as a great loss to the nation. I associate myself with every word that has 
fallen from the previojus speakers, and tbe Leader of the House. 

Sir. Leslie Hudson (Bombay ; European) : Sir, I wish to associate 
and ihy^'Party' ^ everything that has fallen -from the previous 
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Honourable Members in regard to the sad demise of Sir Dhushaw Mulla. 
It is a year now that Sir Dinshaw Mulla, Bombay’s eminent lawyer, left 
this country, wid Bombay and India have suffered a great loss in liis 
death. Sir Dinshaw Mulla, in addition to his great legal talents, had a 
very wide circle of friends in Bombay, and not the least among the European 
corrimunity. We all regret his demise, and I heartily support the motion 
before the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I 
associate the Chair with the tribute paid to the memory of The late Sir 
Dinshaw Mulla. Though it was not my privilege to know Sir Dinshaw 
Mulla personally, yet, as a student of law, I can bear testimony to the 
great respect in which he was held by the legal world in India. ' It .shall 
be my duty to convey to the members of Sir Dinshaw ’s family the sense 
of sorrow of this House at the loss of one who was for some time our 
colleague. 


THE FACTORIES BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, I beg to move : 

** That the Bill to consolidate and amend the law regulating labour in factories, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration.^^ 

I do not think that it is necessary for me to make a very lengthy speech 
in support of this motion, but I should like at the outset to remind the 
House of the history of the Bill. After the recommendations of the 
Whitley Commission had been before the general public for some time, 
the Government of India circulated a Bill based on those recommendations, 
so far as they related to factory labour, to Local Governments and the 
interests concerned for opinion. As I mentioned to the House when I 
introduced this Bill at the September Session last year, we received a 
mass of opinions amounting to some 360 printed foolscap pages — ^more in 
volunio than the Report of the Labour Commission itself. After receiving 
those opinions, we went very carefully through them in consultation with 
the Chief Inspectors of Factories from the various Provinces. We modi- 
fied the Bill in the light of the discussions we had with them, and I intro- 
duced it in this House on the 8th September last year. I moved for refer- 
ence to a Select Committee on the 15th September and the House accepted 
that reference. As I explained then, we wished to give Members plenty 
of time to consider the volume of literature which we placed at their dis- 
posal. F’or that reason the Select Committee did not meet until January of 
this year. When they met, they sat for some days, and went through the 
Bill with a care and thoroughness which I am very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging on the floor of this House. In their examination; 
of the Bill, they, as we had been before, were assisted by the Chief Inspect- 
ors of Fact('ries — Mr. Johnson from Bombay, Mr. Macbride from Bengal 
and Mr. Abel from the United Provinces, and, I am sure, the members of 
the Select Committee will wish me to bring to the special notice of the 
House the great help that they derived from the presence of the Factory 
Inspectors at their deliberations. I aln sure that the members of the 
Select Committee, like myself, were convinced of the desire of the Factory 
Inspectors to administer the Factories Act in the best interests of <;m- 
ployers and employed alike, and. not only of their desire, but of their 
capacity to do so. The House will have seen for itself from the Bill which 
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is now before it that the changes made by the Select Cominitfee are very 
liiiiiierous, though, as I shall again emphasise later on, no changes have 
been made in any matter of fundamental importance. I had hoped that 
it would be possible to pass this Bill in the course of the last Delhi Session, 
but it bad to be postponed to more urgent, though I would not admit more 
important, work. I have given this brief history of the Bill in the hope 
of convincing the House that there have been very few Bills which have 
been placed before it which have been examined more fully than this, and 
I trust tliat the House will be convinced that the measure in the form 
whicli is now placed before it is administratively sound and workable. As 
I meutioned last September, the Bill deals with a mass of detail. There 
are over 80 clauses and, this being so, the House will not expect me to 
deal at any length with the changes which have been made in the ^Select 
(!oniinili(‘e. I ])ropose shortly to mention one or two of these changes very 
briefly, but I should like to refer now to one point, the most important 
point in the Bill, namely, the question of hours. 

When 1 moved the motion for reference to the Select Committee, 1 
explained that the o4-hoar week had been generally accepted by employers 
throughout Ijidia, but that there was one very important minority Avhich 
had not yet accepted it, and that was the cotton textile industry in most 
parts (»f India and especially in the Province of Bombay. I hoped that 
the question of the 54-hour week would not prove a controversial one in 
the Helect Committee, and I am very glad to say that that hope lias been 
fulfilled. As the House will see from the note — it is not a minute of 
dissent, T am glad to say — appended by Mr. Mody to the report of the 
Select Committee he has accepted the shorter hours on Ixdialf of the \ory 
important industry which he represents. T am also glad to be able to add 
that the Government of India have also been told by the Empiqycrs 
Federation of India that they also do not oppose the provisions ot the 
Bill wliich relate to shorter hours. I think 1 am right in saying that 
that Federation embraces employers who have in their employ by far 
the greater part of the workers in our most important industries^ T made 
an appeal on that occasion to Mr. Mody. Unfortunately he was not her*^ 
himself to hear it, but I imagine that he read it in Sue course and that 
was to endeavour to induce the interests which he represents to intixKluce 
the 54-hour week in advance of the passing of the Bill. I recognised at 
the time, and I recognise even more fully now, that that was luaking 
perhaps too great a demand on human nature. But it is satisfactory 
to know that the Bombay Millowners’ Association have gone somo way 
to meet us in this respect. As the House will have gathered from the 
statements which have appeared in the Press recently, the Bombay Mill- 
owners' Association is introducing a system of standardised wages. 
Mr. Mody will doubtless be ready to explain to the House more fully than 
I can do exactly what is involved in that system. As I understand it, a 
system of minimum wages is being introduced. As regards time workers, 
it is provided that the scale, which is in no ease lower than the scale whicli 
is in most cases, I think, in the great majority of cases, being paid at pre- 
sent, i?rovides that when the TJ-hour-day is introduced, there shall be 
no reduction. So, the vast majority, at any rate, of workers in Bombfiy 
in the cotton textile industry who are paid by time will not suffer when 
the new hours are introduced. Mr. Mody will doubtless correct me if 1 
am wrong. 
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Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* Association": Indian Com- 
merce) : That is so. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : As regards the piece workers, 
the position is somewhat different. As I said last year, Government, at 
any rate, fully recognise that shorter hours must in some eases involve 
some sacrifice on the part of the workers. I am glad to say that the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association are doing something to reduc«3» ithat 
sacrifice. Their new scale is based on a 35 per cent, dear food allowance 
for the piece workers. When the 9-hour-day is introduced, they propose 
to raise that^dear food aJJowance to 40 per cent, so that the sacrifice will 
be divided i)etween the workers and the millowners. It is lioped, and 
past experience has shown that there is good reason to believe, that a 
considerable ])art of the difference in wages due to the fa]] in the output 
on the piece work system owing to the decrease in hours will be made 
up by increased efficiency. That has been the experience in other parts 
of India, and I have been told by one of the leading millowners of India — 
not in Bombay — that he regards the 9-hour-day whicji has been in force 
in his mill for a long time past as a good investment. I trust that 
Bombay will have the same happy experience. It was not to be expected 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, would be content with this result. 
I should like here to say how deeply I regret his absence today which I 
am sorry to say is due to the fact that his daughter has been suffering 
from a serious illness. I am sure the House will regret the cause of his 
being away, will sympathise with him in his anxiety and will wisli his 
(laughter a speedy recovery. I have no doubt, in his absence, my Hon- 
ourable friend, the T)e{)uty President, will, as he so often does, ably re- 
present his point of view. Mr. efoshi usually, if not always, gives ex- 
pression in this House to what one is accustomed to call the socialist 
point of view, but nobody can accuse him of being a Fabian. There is 
no (piestion o£ delay in his case:' He wants the revolution in industrial 
conditions to be brought about at once. That, Sir, is not a point of view 
w'hic]i we on these Benches, and, I am sure, the great majority of this 
House, can accept. We fully realise that progress should be steady, but 
we also realise the danger of progress by leaps and bounds. 

Now, Sir, T should like to refer very briefly to one or two of the im- 
portant changes which have been made in the Select Committee. In 
clause 2, the definitions of ** worker and ** factory ” have been modi- 
fied. Clerical workers employed in separate rooms are specifically ex- 
cluded from the scope of the Bill ; and the term factory will, as 
it did in the Act of 1911, include the “ precincts of a factory. 

In dealing with the Health and Safety provisions, the Select Com- 
'mittee have made several modifications. These modifications are not in- 
tended in any way to reduce the obligations of the employer, but we jive 
anxious to see that the demands which are made on the employers sh«)nld 
not be unreasonable. We desire that the Act, Tvhen it comes into f •rce, 
should be administered with the minimum of harassment and friction. 
For example, in clause 16, the power to require measures to be uuder- 
takeii for the cooling of factories — a new provision, and possibly a very 
expensive one from the point of view of the factory owners — is now con- 
fined to the Chief Inspector, and clause 31 has been amended to make the 
suspension of an order under clause 16 obligatory in the event of an 
appeal. Again, in clause 26, orders relating to dangerous buildings must 
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be served in writing, so that there may be an appeal. In clause 32, the 
power which it was proposed to confer on the Local Government of re- 
quiring by rule the submission of wage returns has been eliminated as 
inapproj)riate. The reason for that is that we felt that if wage returns 
are required, thej'^ should be dealt with in a separate Act and that there 
is no reason why a call for such returns should be included here. The 
provision was the outcome of the desire to improve our statistical in- 
fornialion generally, but other information will, of course, be required, 
so that it is much better that the whole subject should be dealt with in a 
single and comprehensive Act. In clause 33, the obligation to provide 
children's rooms will be limited to the provision of rooms for children 
under six years of age. A further important change in the clause is that 
the poAver to declare occupations to be hazardous has been reserved to the 
Governor General in Council, so as to ensure uniformity. I feel certain 
that that is a change which will commend itself to the House as it obvi- 
ously Avoiild give rise to difficulties if an occupation declared hazardous 
in one Pnivince were not regarded as such in another. There would obvi- 
ously bo a tendency to transfer that particular occupation to provinces 
in Avhich no restrictions were imposed upon it. The Select Committee 
hav#" also included a very necessary provision which permits the exclusion 
from employment upon hazardous occupations of persons not certified to 
be physically fit for them. 

In considering the provisions relating to working hours which are 
contained in clauses 34—49, the Select Committee have made two im- 
portant changes in order to avoid interference with legitimate shift sys- 
tems. They found that the original provision for spreadover was too 
rigid, and, under clause 38, as they have amended it, relaxations are per- 
missible. Similarly, clause 46, as originally drafted, would have caused 
difiiculties in continuous process factories, and it is proposed to give 
Local Governments powers to allow relaxations. The recasting of the pro- 
visions of the Bill relating to notices of periods of work both for adults 
and for children, and the irisertion of clauses 42 and 57 specifically pro- 
hibiting the employment of workers otherwise than in accordance with 
the nolice of periods of work are deserving of mention. In clause 43, the 
Committee have provided for the exemption from the weekly limit of 
hours of workers in continuous process factories, for without an exemption 
of this kind the late arrival of a relief might lead to a stoppage of Avork 
or to a breach of the law. In clause 47, which deals with overtime, the 
references to Sunday work have been omitted, for it is obvious that, in 
this country, Sunday is no more sacred, than any other day of the Aveek 
and the clause now allows overtime only for work in excess of normal * 
hours. A special sub-clause has been added to provide for the fixing of 
time rates for piece workers, so that their overtime payments may be cal- 
culated. 

The changefs in the last two Chapters of the Bill do not require much 
explanation. Clause 60 has been recast and clause 61 provides for a 
gradual increase in the penalty for offence relating to hours of work and 
to adolescents arid ‘ ehiMren. Clause 70, to which I shall refer again, re- 
peats a general provision of the Act of 1911. The Select Committee have 
also jmovided that the member of a firm or association to be nominated 
as the occupier of a factory must be resident in British India, tliat the 
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limitation for prosecutions should in certain cases be twelve and not six 
months, and that all rules made under the Act, and not only rules made 
by a Local Government, should be subject to previous publication. 

It will, I think, be obvious that, in a measure of this complexity 
and importance, further examination was bound to reveal deficiencies. 
The report of the Select Committee was laid on the table in January 
or February last. After that, we went through the Bill again in my 
Department with all the meticulous examination that, as the House 
knows, Mr. Clow brings to a measure of this character. We found a 
few loose ends which needed to be drawn together and that is the 
reason for the amendments. 1 must frankly confess to the House that 
I much dislike bringing forward amendments from these Benches to 
measures once they have been through Select Committee, and I do my 
best to avoid doing so, but there are occasionally cases in which it does 
seem that we can very definitely make improvements. This is one of 
them. No fundamental principles are involved, and, in fact, it i^ rather 
a question of omitting clauses than of modifying them. ' 

I do not think I ne^d say more about the amendments we propose 
to move now as they would be fully exjdained to the House later on and 
I trust we shall be able to convince the House that they are desirable 
and necessary. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that the prin- 
ciple of this Bill has commended itself to the House and *that it has 
emerged from the ISelect Committee strengthened and improved. Sir, 
I move. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

** That the Bill to consolidate and amend the law regulating labour in factories, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration.^' 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury (A^sam : Muhammadan) *. Sir, some 
of us in the Select Committee failed to persuade the majority of our 
colleagues to accept certain suggestions that were made by us, and, 
therefore, we have found it necessary to append a Note of Dissent to 
the report. Honourable Members are aware that labour is represented 
in this House by the solitary figure of my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi. 
Sir, the position is necessarily reflected in the Select Committee. All 
that those who are interested in the cause of labour can do is to per- 
suade Honourable Members by appealing to their sense of fairness, 
justice and sympathy and make all sorts of appeal to them to get sup- 
port for their point of view. The task is rather a difficult one. Against 
the conservatism of these employers and the extreme cautiousness on 
the part of Government, and, what is still more difficult to tackle with, 
with the almost reactionary attitude of the small factory owners, it is 
almost an impossible and an uphill task to effect any substantial improve- 
ment in the Bill, and we must recognise that after all it is the capacity 
of the small factory owners to adjust themselves to changes that deter- 
mines the rate of progress in these measures. I must admit, Sir, Hmt 
Government also made some minor concessions and so did the big em- 
ployers of labour. But on vital matters we failed to effect any improve- 
ment in the Bill, and the Bill comes out of the Select Committee with- 
out any great material changes. I shall only refer to one or two instances 
in which we failed to effect any improvement in the Bill. I must refer 
to the hours of work. 

L174LAD . . .w . c 
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^ . Thfe ^jority of the Select Committee supports the original provi- 

12 Noon which fixes 54 hours a week for peren- 

nial factories and 60 hours for the seasonal. Our view 
is that 48 hours should be the weekly limit for the perennial factories 
and 54 for the seasonal, but this did not get much support from the 
majority members of the Committee. It is only in this direction of re- 
ducing the working hours that we can afford some relief to the workers 
in this country. 1 think it was in the year 1921 that the Washington 
Convention accepted the eight hours a day for the workers all the world 
over. The majority of the countries in Europe and other places have 
accepted this eight hours a day and are working that provision, but 
we failed to persuade our colleagues on the Select Committee to accept 
that point of view and they have supported the original provisions in 
accordance< with the majority recommendation of the Labour Commis- 
sion .about 54 hours a week for the perennial factories and 60 hours 
for the seasonal. 

' There* fs another point about which we wanted to effect some 
change, and that is about the definition of the word ‘‘ factory When 
the Bill was first referred to the Select Committee, I tried to point out that 
it is in the case of the smaller factories that the conditions are more 
deplorabiy^han in the case of the bigger factories, and it is those factories 
that needed closer supervision. Mr. Clow, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of India, assured us that Government were contemplating to in- 
troduce a Bill to deal with small factories ; but if they had accepted our 
suggestion reducing the number of workers necessary to constitute a 
factory, many of the factories, that are at present outside the scope of 
the Factories Act, would have been included in it, and I think to a great 
extent that would have obviated the necessity of bringing out a sepa- 
rate legislation for this purpose. 

There ^ only another point to which I want to refer, and that is 
with regard to the welfa|r;ef orders. I was surprised to find that the 
Government of India refused so persistently to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission with regard to welfare orders. We had 
hoped that in the Select Committee we would be able to persuade Gov- 
;C^^nment to accept our suggestion for framing rules with regard to 
welfare orders, but there too we failed in our efforts. Though we have 
failed in many of our efforts to effect improvements in the Bill, I fully 
recognise that it is undoubtedly an improvement upon the present con- 
ditions, and for this reason T heartily support this motion that is before 
the House. T also want to join Sir Frank Noyce in paying a tribute 
to the help that we received from the Factory Inspectors whose advice 
has been very valuable to us in our labours, 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal : European) ; Sir, the Bill has been 
greatly improved by the Select Committee, and I congratulate the 
Honourable Member in charge on having at last been able to bring this 
improved measure before the House. But I would just like to make 
one or two general observations. We have always felt that the Bill is 
too general in its application. The recommendations of the Whitley Com- 
mission were taken as the basis, but we have always felt that the re- 
vision of the Bill should have been done in such a manner that at any 
rate the major industries should have received special attention and 
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the law applying to each major industries be framed t'o meet its re- 
quirements on the analogy of the British Factories Actfr X thinly 
in the near future, after this Bill has been in operation/ it will be found 
that special legislation will be necessary for at least some of the major 
industries. 

Then, another point which emerges from this Bill is this. We feel 
that the powers of the Local Governments and the Inspectors have 
been extended rather too much. Of course, this being a co-ordinating 
Act and an all^India Act applying to all industries, it becomes a Bill 
of clauses for the Local Governments to take action and make exceptions, 
and so on. But we feel that the powers have been extended rather too 
fully. It will only be in actual operation that we shall be able to see 
whether the Local Governments translate into action the various 
powers that are given and whether their actions are beneficial to the 
industries or not. We think that the discriminating powers of the 
Inspectors in specifying measures to be taken are very wide.' - I have 
some amendments to that effect. It is a difficult position we know, 
but we do feel that the Inspector would have to be almost a superman 
to be able to specify measures to be adopted for improvement in every- 
thing and it should be the object of legislation to minimise the likeli- 
hood of appeals in every way possible, I do not think Government 
will accept my amendments, but we trust that if those particular parts 
of the clauses become part of the Act, the Local Governments will, at 
any rate, before actually allowing the measures to be put into force, 
take every precaution to see that the employers and the Factory 
Inspectors are consulted jointly in the matter. And, then, again, comes 
the difl'erence between the Provinces, and that, of course, is a very 
difficult question. The only co-ordinating clause in the Bill is clause 80. 
Even today the Honourable Member^ has pointed out that where hazard- 
ous occupations are concerned, it has been necessary to put it under the 
eontrol of the Governor General in Council, because there might be 
differences of opinion between various Provinces as to what constitutes 
a hazardous occupation. We feel that thlit attitude may emerge on 
almost every clause throughout the Bill, and we hope that Government 
will treat clause 80, not merely as a nominal control, but that they 
will definitely scrutinise the rules and regulations sent up to them to 
see whetlier they are advisable or not and whether there is co-ordiha- 
tion between the Provinces on matters relating to more than one pro- 
vince in India. 

Then, there is the wording in clause 44 ( 3 ) — “ exceptional press 
of work This is a very important clause, and, here again the views 
of different Inspectors may be quite antagonistic. I do not know really 
what “ exceptional press of work ” will mean. I do not think it will 
apply to anything except probably some engineering works or ship- 
building works or some thing of that kind 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce ; Slay I mention for the Honour- 
able Member’s information an example which possibly comes home 
specially to us here, and thal is pressure of work in connection with 
printing the proceedings of this House ? 

Mr. G. Morgan : That is all right ; but this is of general application 
and can be in force for two months under the clause. It .will be very 
difficult to say what will be “ exceptional press of work ” in any of 
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these industries, such as cotton mills and jute mills : I can quite under- 
stand that there may be, in engineering, some special piece of machin- 
ery which has to be done very quickly, and it may be necessary to apply 
for exemption in order to get this piece of work done within a specified 
time ; but I think this exceptional press of work wants very careful 
watching. 

Mention has been made by my Honourable friend, the Deputy 
President, in regard to the smaller factories and the idea tJiat another 
Bill might be brought in later to meet that case ; but, under clause 5 , 
the Local Governments have power to bring in factories which have 
only ten or more workmen. At the present moment, when everything 
is being done to encourage what is called cottage industries which can 
be definqcjj-pn a wider basis than actual cottage industries, it seems to me 
that we could have reduced the number from 20 to 10 without any par- 
ticulai* disadvantage to the Bill. 

I have^ nothing more to say now. When the various amendments 
come up, I will discuss the actual merits of each clause as it comes 
along, but I want particularly to stress the point that this Bill is too 
wide in its application ; and, in supporting that this will be taken into 
consideration, I should like to put on record that it would have been 
better if the Act had been revised in such a manner that each industry 
would receive special attention. Sir, I support. 

Dr. B. D. Dalai (Nominated Non-OflBicial) : Mr. President, I crave 
your permission to offer a few remarks on the Factories Bill now before 
the House, and what 1 have to say is the outcome of considerable ex- 
perience of factory inspection work as a public health expert in the 
southern registration district of the Bombay Presidency. 

In the first place, I congratulate the Honourable the Member for 
Industries tJttid Labour on bringing forward this Bill, which satisfies the 
requirements of wholesome and progressive legislation. It is a sound 
and beneficent measure ; and it will be the means not only of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the toiling masses in factories, but also of serving 
in the long run the best interests of the employers and of the industries 
ujibn whose prosperity the welfare of the country so largely depends. 
It is said that Englishmen are drawn to India by nothing more than the 
pay. Well, Sir, payment for work done is one of the conditions of 
labour all the world over. But this is a sordid view to take of the con- 
nection. Let us look behind it, and we shall find the sense of responsibi- 
lity, of devotion to duty, of love for the country, and of sympathy with 
the people. My Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, is actuated by these 
sentiments, and by a genuine desire to advance the prosperity of this 
country ; and, I am sure, his complete mastery of the subject, his 
assiduous industry, and his constant anxiety to conciliate all interests 
have won for him glowing admiration and high regard of every section 
of this Honourable House. 

The most contentious and important item in the Bill is the one 
dealing with hgurs of work. At first the millowners and Merchants' 
Chambers .w,ere adamant in their opposition to any alteration of the 
60-hour week. But they reconsidered their position and withdrew 
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their opposition, and it is a matter of general satisfaction' that there is a 
substantial agreement as regards the reduction of the houD«)!of work 
to the 54-hour week. In this connection, I desire to express my high 
appreciation of the extraordinary devotion, energy, tact, and skill dis- 
played by my Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, in bringing about 
this satisfactory result. The deep underlying motive of the reduction 
of hours of work is the avoidance of fatigue. The question of hours of 
work is intimately bound up with the question of industrial fatigue, and 
the subject of industrial fatigue is of cardinal importance to efficiency. So, 
Sir, with your" permission, I shall explain to the House very briefly the 
subject of industrial fatigue and its implications. 

The human being is the most important machine in industrial deve- 
lopment ; so all measures, designed to improve the efficiency of the 
human machine, are matters of economic importance. Public health, 
with its two main functions of preventing disease and of increasing the 
welfare of the individual, is of fundamental importance in the industrial 
development of a country, more so in India, ^vhero labour is 
less organised, where the prevalence of parasitic infections and 
epidemic diseases and diseases associated with mal-nutrition, such 
as tuberculosis, is excessive, and where climatic conditions and 
environment generally are exceedingly unfavourable. It is fallacious 
to take the bodily sensations as a guide, much less as a measure 
of fatigue, for there may be diminished capacity for work before 
any signs of fatigue appear in sensation. There is a limit beyond 
which the human machine can no linger produce satisfactorily ; but if 
this limit is exceeded, there is an impairment of quality and reduction 
ill the quantity of work, damage to health results and accidents may 
occur as a result of fatigue. This question of fatigue is fraught with 
a great peril. Spirituous drink offers its dangerous relief to a fatigued 
body. Industrial fatigue results from the action upon the tissues of the 
carbonic acid and lactic acid formed by the chemical dissqlution of the 
glycogen of over-worked muscles. These, products, locally produced, 
not only cause fatigue in the local neuro-muscular apparatus, but since 
they find their way into the blood stream, they affect higher nerve 
centres in the brain ; and since the nerve cells are liable to fail from ex- 
haustion before the muscles become affected, the problem of indusljfjal 
fatigue is an almost wholly problem of fatigue in the nervous systehi. 
Fatigue results not only from the exhaustion of substances supplying 
chemical energy for work, but also from the accumulation of the waste 
products of the chemical changes. These chemical products of activity 
are removed from the tissues by the blood, but time is required both for 
their removal and for their subsequent excretion from the body. The 
accumulative results of fatigue damage the general health. The stale 
and tired feeling may result in a craving for change and excitement, 
and may lead to over-indulgence in spirituous drinks. The evil effects, of 
fatigue are cumulative, hence the necessity for frequent rest-spells, 
Sundays, and holidays. An early and important sign of fatigue is a 
want of co-ordination and failure in- the po wot* of concentration. This 
inay be shown objectively in an increased frequency of accidents. The 
available tests of fatigue ‘ in practice * are the output of werk «and 
accidents occurring in the '/Course, of work; the propoHion* of ^mistakes 
or spoilt work; and' ni edical reports of ‘conditions of ill health', attributablfe 
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to overwt)rfe It is now recognised that for the most economical con- 
duct of an industry the human machine must operate under optimum 
conditions. Work under optimum conditions of duration, healthy 
surroundings, good feeding and housing not only promotes health 
and efficiency and greatly reduces industrial sickness but also leads 
to an increase in the quality and quantity of production, and even- 
tually in the long run diminishes its costs, while increasing the well- 
being, content, and sobriety of the workers. 

Now, Sir, 1 turn to another important point. This consolidated 
enactment does not touch the important question of i)roliibition of em- 
ployment of women in factories before and after child birth. Experience 
has shoAvn that cessation from labour for a month preceding con- 
finement renders the pregnancy more likely to proceed to the normal 
term, and infants in consequence are stronger and more fully developed 
at bifth. As women have generally poor physical powers and have to 
bear the sttSin of domestic duties, maternity, and claims of offspring, 
cessation of work for four weeks before and four weeks after confine- 
ment is, in my opinion, absolutely necessary. It should, therefore, be 
required by Statute that employment of women, in factories for four 
weeks befoBe^and four weeks after confinement, should be prohibited. I 
do not, of course, deny that there are difficulties to be faced, but I think 
it can be shown that if the position be closely examined and if maternity 
benefit schemes be introduced, the objections will be found to be a good 
deal less formidable. ^ 

Now, Sir, this leads me to another important point. Serious 
results accrue from the practice of mothers leaving their homes during 
the day to work in factories. Infants are, as a consequence, deprived 
of their natural food and of the care of their natural guardians. Some 
tnothers give even opium to infants before leaving their homes. Infant 
mortality attributable to th'i^ ^][)ractice of married women engaging in 
factory work amounts to one-fifth of the total infant Inortality. The 
femedy that at once suggests to us is to compulsorily provide Day 
Nurseries or Creches, which afford facilities for feeding and looking 
the child, and for detecting the onset of illness when the creche 
is tinder skilled supervision. Many employers object to creches, but it is 
impossible to see how the needs of mothers industrially employed 
are to be otherwise met. So the provision of properly staffed and 
adequately equipped and efficiently supervised creches should be made 
obligatory in factories employing women in substantial and appreciable 
numbers. 

Now, Sir, I shall just say one word as regards the Inspectorate. 
In View of the fact that provision of medical inspection and medical 
stti^ervision is most important and essential for the proper adminis- 
tration of the Factory Act, there should be a statutory provision that 
the Assistant Director of Public Health of his district should be the 
Medical Inspector of Factories with power of entry at all times and 
trith the . right tP inspect vital statistics registers, and to report and to 
advise upon^«all health matters, and to carry out effective inspections. 
Adequate inspection of a factory from medical and public health point 
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of \ iew requires expert technical knowledge. The Assistant Director of 
Public Health is technically qualified ; so he should be tlrii'Medical 
Inspector of Factories for his district. This suggestion will prove of 
great utility, because it will enable the Assistant Director of Public 
Health to keep in close touch with the District Magistrate, who is under 
the Act ail Inspector of Factories for his district. Statutory provision 
would give the Assistant Director of Public Health authority ;nid 
status and standing in the eyes of the employers. In ])re-war days, 
throughout India, Civil Surgeons were Medical Inspectors of Factories. 

Now, Sir, I shall pass to the next point, and that is as regards the 
eertitication of children. Before I take np this point, let me explain 
the term anthropometry. By the term anthropometry is meant the 
measurement of the human body with a view to determining its average 
dimensions and the proportion of its different parts at different ages. 
Now, Sir, as regards the certification of children, the value of lanthro- 
pometrical data cannot be over-estimated. Height in itself is not of so 
niuch anthropometrical importance as it is in relation to weight. Height 
and weight are indications of nutrition. If height be found to be 
deficient, it may indicate insuflScient food, or an excessive expenditure 
of energj^ in mental or physical work, or the onset of some disease. I 
would suggest that each lS*ovince should appoint an Anthropometrical 
Committee, which should work out its own anthropometrical standards 
having due regard to racial and environmental differences for the 
guidance of certifying surgeons, and that physical standards should 
invariably be prescribed. So, in my opinion, the words if any 
should be deleted from the fifth line of sub-clause {2) (a) of clause 52 
in Chapter V of the Bill. 

Now, Sir, I pass to the next "point. In England, a child receives 
efficient elementary education before the age of 15, at which age only the 
child is employed into a factory, and the child must have j^obtained a 
certificate of proficiency in elementary educ^tijyn ; but in India nearly the 
whole mass of industrial labour is illiterate, so the education of industrial 
labour demands special attention and, in my opinion, this disability could 
be made good by means of factory schools. I would suggest that every 
factory, in which more than 15 children between the ages of 12 and 16 arq 
employed, should maintain a factory school for their benefit, and tfi?at 
attendance at such school for three hours every working day should be 
obligatory in the case of each child, and that no fees should be charged 
for the instruction given in these schools. I urge this suggestion on the 
grounds of justice and humanity. It is not unfair to expect that factory 
owners, who make money out of these children, should hold themselves 
responsible for the education of these children. Under the Act, a child 
between the ages of 12 and 15 will have to put in five hours* work in 
factory ; so the time-tables of these schools should he so arranged as to 
suit these children. These factory schools should be efficiently supervised 
by the Education Department, and the cost of the factory schools should 
be home by the factory owners, Government, and the local body concerned. 

Then, Sir, there is another point. The Act should include an injunction 
that all factories and medical attendants should be required to notify indus- 
trial diseases, such as anthrax, phosphorous poisoning, mercurial, poisoning, 
lead poisoning, compressed air illness, etc., to the Chief Inspector of 
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Pactorift?.*^ The object of notification is to bring these industrial diseases 
within the operation of the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

Now, I shall refer to one other point, and that is as regards the 
records of sickness and disease. In factories accurate records of sickness 
and disease should be kept, because they are needed to be studied with 
a view to the adoption of preventive measures. In factories the 
necessity for the accurate maintenance of records of sickness and mortality 
is not realised, but without these it is impossible to determine variations 
in health at different periods or to estimate the effects of expenditure upon 
prevention of disease. So, all factories should be required to maintain 
accurate birth and death registers, sickness registers, and epidemic disease 
registers. 

Now, Sir, I have one more point to mention. An annual conference 
of Factory Inspectors to compare notes will be useful in keeping factory 
administration on the same level of efficiency in all parts of the country. 
So, in the interests of uniformity and efficiency of factory administration, 
an annual conference of Chief Inspectors of Factories and Directors of 
Public Health should be convened and held under the chairmansliix) of 
the Honourable the Member for Industries and Labour. 

Now, Sir, I come to tlie last point. Welfare work in factories is to the 
mutual advantage of the employer and the employee. In my opinion, 
there should be a statutory method by which a uniform minimum standard 
of welfare could be secured, where the nature of the processes carried on Or 
the special conditions and circumstances of employment demand it. So 
the issue of welfare orders, as is done by the Ministry of Health in England, 
in relation to sanitation and housing, would conduce to the efficiency, 
contentment, and happiness of the workers. 

Now, Sir, in conclusion, I have one observation to make. I have 
already pointed out that I have had considerable experience of Factory 
inspection work in the southern division of the Bombay Presidency. Let 
me present a picture of the conditions which obtain in factories today. 
At present men, women, and children work for unlimited hours. The 
system of shifts affords every opportunity for work and employment 
beyond legal limits. In the large majority of factories, children are little 
better than beasts of burden uncared for and untaught. The most 
ordinary sanitary safeguards are uniformly neglected. In nearly every 
industrial area, the housing conditions are most unsatisfactory. I do not 
think it is an exaggeration to say that the present system is a vast sacrifice 
of human life. But, Sir, by this factory legislation, by this consolidated 
enactment, the labours of my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, will be 
the means of ameliorating the deplorable conditions of a stunted, sickly, 
ignorant population, at present wholly unfitted to hold its own in the 
growing stress and strain , of acute industrial competition in the labour 
markets of the world, and of making our industrial population an infinitely 
more efficient productive machine, and of making India a great industrial 
and producing country ; and it is because this Bill takes a substantial step 
in the direction of reform that I strongly support it, for I firmly believe 
'that by means of it we shall proceed one degree farther in the path, which 
it is as much bur interest as our duty to travel. 
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Mr. H. P. Mody : The Bill before the’ House is of far reaching 
importance to the workers in the factories. It marks a considerable 
improvement over present day conditions, and my Honourable friend, 
Sir Prank Noyce, is to be congratulated on being responsible for a measure 
of so beneficial a character to the interests which this Bill seeks to befriend. 
I recognise the veiiy moderate way in which my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, put his case, but I am afraid he was not 
entirely fair to the Honourable the Industries and Labour Member. I 
think it was largely due to the spirit of fairness and strict impartiality 
which Sir Frank Noyce showed, and the confidence which he inspired in 
his capacity to hold the scales even between capital and labour that we liad 
what is practically a unanimous report on almost all the provisions of the 
Bill. Speaking “ anthropometrically ”, Sir Prank Noyce complete^ 
dominated the proceedings of the Select Committee. (Laughter.) 

I shall not refer to the many important provisions of the Bill before us. 
I shall confine myself to the most dominating feature which is the 
provision with regard to the 54-hour week. My Honourable friend, Sir 
Prank Noyce, has referred to the opposition which this provision evoked 
from important industrial interests. I would like to tell him that the 
textile intereists wer^e not the only interests oppased to this i)rovision ; 
there were other interests also which were equally oppased. [ would like 
to say exactly what their opposition was based upon. The argument upon 
which they lay great stress and which they continue to emphasise at every 
opportunity that they can get is that conditions in India are vastly different 
from those prevailing in the highly industrialised countries of the west. 
For, as long ahead as one can see, there cannot be anything like over- 
production in the technical sense of the word. The bogey of over-produc- 
tion is largely responsible for the various devices which are being resorted 
to at International Conferences in orv^er to curtail production, and hours 
of work are the most important feature of the.se devices. But tliat .stage 
has not yet been reached in India. It will be many years before it can 
possibly be reached, and to cramp the indulstrial development of India, 
by laying down unduly low hours of work, would be- to do a very great 
di.sservice to the country. Another consideration is the measure of 
efficieucy of the worker. Ilere, again, India is leagues behind most western 
countries and behind Japan. The other day, in a statemiMit which I 
issued to the press, I made what was regarded as a rather startling assertion, 
namely, that, compared, to output, the Bombay mills Avere ])ayhig, until 
recently, that is to say, until March, 1933. — I say until that date Bom])ay 
mills, relatively to output, w’ere paying the highest usages in the world, 
barring, of course, the United States. There cannot possibly be any basis 
of comparison wuth the States, w^here perhaps every third or fourth 
Worker can afford to go to tlie faetorj^^ in a Ford car. I hope sii(;h a condi- 
tion of things, which w^e can now only dream of, wull some day come about, 
but I trust the modest pushbike will he within the means of every factory 
worker within a reasonable measure of time, i)articularly as Japanese 
bicycles can now be had, thanks to the policy of ouri Government, at Rs. 15 
a piece. Sir, these are the reasons w^hy, in spite of all that international 
philanthropists may say at Geneva, this country has got to evolve a labour 
code of its own. No one can point the finger of scorn at India, because 
her record in the matter of labour conditions is one of w'hich she can 
legitimately be proud. We were amongst the first to ratify the Washington 
Convention with regard to the hours of wmrk. Even Great Britain, for 
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reasons of her own, did not ratify the Convention ; Japan certainly did 
not ratify it for years together, with the rjesult that she enjoyed a very 
considerable advantage in labour conditions over this country, which 
advantage was largely responsible for the great progress she made at the 
expense of this country. That being the case, we are not afraid of evolving 
labour codes of our own and of being able to stand up to the world and 
say ‘‘ Aviiat we are doing is fair and just to our workpeople having regard 
to Eastern conditions But, Sir, while I felt always eonfideiit that our 
opposition to the fifty-four hour week could be justified on tlie ground of 
the peculiar conditions of India, I felt, more particularly in i*esponsc to 
the appeal made by my Honourable friend, Sir Prank Noyce, thar a gesture 
of sympathy and goodwill might very 'vvell be made, and I was able to 
induce Jiiy colleagne»s, the Bombay millowners, to withdraw tlieir opposition 
to the fifty-four hour week. I was able to go further, and, in my capacity 
as President of the Employers’ Federation of India, was able to get the 
members of the Federation to withdraw their objection to the fifty-four 
hour week. I may just say in passing that the Federation includes all the 
major industries in India — jute, tea, coal, textile, mining, metallurgy and 
practically every other major industry that exists in India — and on their 
behalf it gave me much pleasure to accord my support to the fifty-four 
hour week. (Mr, B, V, Jadhav : ‘‘ Very good of you 1 ”) I hope so. 

Now, my Honourable friend, Sir Prank Noyce, said that it was 
rather a pity that we did not find it possible to introduce a fifty-four hour 
week straightaway. We did think about it, but we found that it was not 
fair to many of our members outside Bombay to introduce such a change 
without due consultation with them, which it was not possible to effect 
within the time at our disposal. So far as my Association is concerned, 
the membership is scattered all over India, and for such an Association to 
introduce a fifty-four hour week straightaway would mean forcing on 
everyone of its up-country members a far-reaching reform without giving 
them an opportunity of having their say. 

I should have thought my Honourable friends, Mr. Joshi, Mr. Abdul 
Matin Chaudhury and others, who represent labour interests, would have 
welcomed such a gesture of goodwill on the part of the industrial interests. 
After all, let them not forget that we are agreeing to shorter hours at a 
very considerable sacrifice. So far as the textile industry is concerned, 
it may mean a difference of half an anna per pound. When it is taken 
into consideration that the profit is not even a quarter of an anna per 
pound in these days, a loss of half an anna is a matter of great moment 
to us, particularly to Bombay, which, during the last few years, have lost 
enormous sums of money. I should have thought that this gesture of 
practical sympathy shown by industrial interests would have been appre- 
ciated by my Honourable friends, but I was sor^ to find that a minute 
of dissent was thought necessary showing that my Honourable friends 
would like to go even further and introduce a. forty-eight hour week. Now, 
Sir, I would not cavil at that provided a few conditions were satisfied. If 
my Honourable friends are content to reduce the standard of life of the 
operative's — ^because the less you work, the less pay you get — if ray 
Honourable friends are agreeable to increasing the efficiency of labour, 
or at wy rate to accord their approval to measures concerted by employers 
to increase the efficiency of labour, if my Honourable friends are agreeable 
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to according their fullest support to measures of protection, then let them 
juggest the forty-eight hour week by all means, but my Honourable 
friends do not want that. My Honourable friends do not want to accord 
their approval to measures of rationalization. They shout against all 
measures of protection and the only thing in respect of which they want 
protection is in the matter of wages. 

Now, Sir, T cannot conceive of an industry which can reduce hours of 
work, which can remain satisfied with a Ioav level of efficiency, which can 
do with a low mea^iiire oF protection and yet be able to pay liigh wages to 
its operatives. The only factory I know of which can go on producing 
wealth without trouble, and which obviously would be in a position to 
l)ay a high scale of wages would be the Royal 'Mint : and if w^e were in the 
position of turning out five-rupee notes in our factories, we should be 
onlj- too happy to provide for lower hours of work and a very high scale 
of wages. 

Having said that, I should just like to pass on to a matter which is 
of very considerable importance, and that is the conditions <which prevail 
in the Indian States. I recognize the constitutional difficulties in the 
way of trying to impose labour standards upon Indian States. That 
would impinge upon their autonomy, and I do not think that any rough 
and ready solution can be found, but I certainly think that the Govern* 
ment of India ought to exert all their influence — and that is very consi- 
derable — ^to bring the Indian States into line with British India in matters 
of labour standards. Already many of the Indian States are enjoying 
considerable advantages over British India. The conditions of labour 
are very low, there is hardly anything in the nature of factory inspection, 
the hours of work are long, living is cheap, taxation — ^thank goodness, 
there are some parts of the world where this is the case — ^taxation is low. 
For all these reasons there is a tendency for industries to migrate more 
and more to Indian ^States, and if more burdens and higher standards 
were be imposed on British India, that tendency would be very strongly 
accentuated. For these reasons, it is very essential that some action 
should be taken by the Government of India with regard to the Indian 
J^tates in order to bring them into line, particularly in regard to the 
provision for a fifty-four hour week, and I hope my Honourable friend 
will, in the course of his reply, be able to deal wdth that point. I recognize 
that it is rather difficult for him to say anything definite, but I just want 
an assurance that the Government of India are alive to the danger and 
that they are going to do everything in their powder in order to bring 
Indian States into line with British India. 

Sir, I have very little to add. This is a measure upon which the 
Government of India can congratulate themselves. This is a measure 
upon which this House can also congratulate itself, and it is a very happy 
circumstance that almost all the major provisions of the Bill have been 
accepted with unanimity in the Select Committee. Sir, I support the 
Bill. 

ttr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 1 
must confess that I am not a factory man and I must also confess that 1 
am not a worker in a factory. But, as one of the lawyer Members of 
this House, I have given my attention to this Bill, and I hope to place 
hefofe the House certain observations which require this Bill to be still 
improved. Those are very necel^sary improvements on account of which 
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the advantage of this Bill will be given to all those for whom it is neces- 
sary. 

The first point that I wish to place before the House is with regard 
to the scope of this Bill. The definition of ‘‘ factory which has been 
provided for in this Bill applies to those factories which are worked by 
power, but its scope has been restricted only to those factories where 20 
or more men are workers. I would submit that if full advantage of this 
Bill has to be given, then it must be extended to those factories wdiere 
ten or more people are working. 

An Honourable Member : Why make it ten ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Because it has been shown that if the 
number is less than ten, there will be very little power that will be work- 
ing in a factory. Though, as I said, I am not a factory man, yet I have 
some experience of the factories, at least in the mufassil, and I know 
that there are factories where the same safeguard is necessary as it is in 
those factories where there are more than 20 men. I do not know vfhy it 
should not be, when the Legislature is legislating an Act in the interests 
of the workers that it should not apply to those factories where there are 
ten or more men. On this point I do not go by myself alone. We have 
on this point the opinion of a recognised leader of the workers and to it 
support has been given by our Deputy President, Mr. Abdul Matin 
Chaudhury, and also Mr. Thampan has joined hands by putting in a 
dissentient note on this point. Sir, it is said in the minute of dissent ; 

** Tn tlie definition of factory we would like to substitute the word ‘ ten * in 
the place of the word * twenty ^ We consider that time has come when the pro- 
visions of the Factory Act should be made applicable automatically by this Bill 
itself to all factories using power where ten or more workers are employed and it 
is not enough merely to give to Local Governments power to do it.’' 

I am conscious of the remark that was made by the Honourable Mr. Morgan 
that the power under clause 5 has been given to the Local Governments. 
In my humble opinion, it is not sufficient that the power should be given to 
the Local Government in this respect, when I see that the leaders of the 
workers and some other gentlemen, who have got experience of this, are 
of opinion that it should be extended even to those factories where there 
are ten or more men. Besides that, we are conscious of the difficulties. 
When the power has been given to the Local Government and it has been 
decided by the Legislature that the only factories which have 20 or more 
men have to be protected, the Local Governments also will demur to come 
to the help of other factories. Then there are several other difficulties. 
Why should these difficulties be solved by Local Governments 1 1 submit, 
therefore, that it is very necessary that this Bill should be extended to 
those factories which have ten or more workers. 

The next point which I wish to place before the House is with regard 
to certain provisions that have been taken away from the original Bill by 
the Select Committee. As an instance, t will mention clause 12. Clause 
12 tjBfers to the appointment of mQdical practitioners for the factories. 
I see thkt an amendment has beien made to the original Bill ,by making 
a medical .practitioneir ,as one who is' a. registered; medical practitioner. ! I 
cerl^inly agree that it is a very .sound pHueiple that the appQ.i»tnient 
should go to a man who 'is‘ competent and 'qualified. Biit; then, there 
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another thing, and I really wonder why it has been done in that manner. 
There was a clause in the original Bill, sub-clause (^), which provided 
that if the medical practitioner was a man directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with or had an interest in the factory, he should not be appointed. 
I cannot understand the reason why in the Select Committee’s report this 
clause has been actually eliminated. There is a similar clause with regard 
to the Inspectors. I cannot understand why it should not be said that the 
medical practitioner, though registered, should be a man who must be 
impartial and should have no interest in the factory. If you are not 
going to put this^ restriction, then a man belonging to the factory might 
act as a medical practitioner who has to perform several functions. He is 
to certify that a certain individual is of a certain age and he has also to 
certify the fitness of tlie workers, and it may be that he may be interested 
in throwing out workers. It will be easy for him to give a certificate 
that the man is unfit. There is no higher officer of health or of Medical 
Department to help the worker, as my friend. Dr. Dalai, was saying. 
In the absence of that inspection by the higher officer, it is absolutely 
fair that a man who can act impartidly should be a medifal practitioner. 
The reason given by the Select Committee for the deletion of this clause 
will be found in the report of that Committee under clause 12. There 
they say : 

** We have modified clauses 13 and 14 to provide that only registered medical 
])raotitioners may be appointed as certifying surgeons. 

Sub-clause (-2) of clause 12 has been omitted which provided that the 
medical practitioner should not be concerned with the interests of the 
factory either directly or indirectly. And what reason have they given 
for it ? It has been omitted on the ground that it might give rise to 
practical difficulties. Now, I cannot understand what those practical 
difficulties are. There are a number of medical practitioners nowadays. 
You just advertise for a post and you can get a thousand applications. 
Why should there be any difficulties of selection ? So, I do not think 
this reason is going to appeal to the House. On this subject I have put 
in an amendment and will speak later. The second reason which the 
Select Committee have given is that it might unduly limit the field of 
choice. This is no reason at all. 

Now, let me proceed further and come to clause 13. That clause refers 
to sanitation. On this subject I have some experience, and, therefore, I 
feel competent to place those facts before the House, and I hope the House 
will help in getting that nuisance removed. Clause 13 reads thus : 

‘‘ Every factory shall be kept clean and free from effluvia arising from any 
drain, privy or other nuisance, and shall be cleansed at such times and by such 
methods as may be prescribed and these methods may include lime- washing or colour- 
washing, painting, varnishing, disinfecting and deodorising.*' 

Sir, I am now referring to those factories which I have myself seen in 
1 PM where there are no drains at all, and, I am sure, 

the House will be satisfied with my statement, because 
I am going to place before it my own personal experience. In a way, 
the point is that there are certain factories which are worked 
by power. Say, for instance, there is a rice-threshing machine. What 
do we find there ? They are boiling rice within the premises. 
The hot water cannot go out, because there are no drains in those 
factories to take the water ojut. How do they dispose of the water t 
The water is spread out in the premises, and this has also come to the 
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notice of Factory Inspectors. They are able to do nothing. Therefore, 
1 submit, you must provide a clause which insists that drains should be 
kept in the factories, so that it may lead to cleanliness. Unless and until 
such a provision is made, the facto]^ owners will not lay out drains. I 
think my Honourable friend, Mr. Ilamid Ali, who was a Collector of 
Larkhana and who has seen these factories will bear me out that the water 
from these factories goes out into the public roads which are municipal 
roads. The Municipality says it is not responsible and asks people to go 
to Factory Inspectors for redress. When the Factory Inspector asks the 
factory owner to lay out a drain, he says that the water is going out into 
the public roads and so the Municipality has to provide drains. The 
Factory Inspector says, “ No, you must provide , but this is not done 
by the factory owner. In this way the things are going on. If anybody 
passes through these roads, they are simply stinking from foul smell. I, 
therefore, submit, it is necessary to modify this clause so as to make it 
incumbent on the factory owner to lay out a proper drain for the water to 
go out. Therefore, I have put in an amendment with regard to that. 

An Honourable Member : Who will do it in future under the Act ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Of course the employers. The factory 
owners have got to keep the drains and make provision for them. What 
is done in towms is that the water is taken out to the sewage. But if it 
be obligatory on the factory owner to lay out proper drains, so that every- 
thing might be kept clean, then he will attend to it. 

Now, I come to the question of hours. I confess I am not quite com- 
petent to speak on this question. But considering all the facts that have 
been placed by Honourable Members, I can give my opinion on this ques- 
tion. T do see there has been a good deal of sympathy with regard to 
this question from the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce and also sympathy 
from Mr. Mody, because it is only after these two Honourable Members 
ha^'e jc’iiied together and come to a certain level that af salutary provisi*)n 
has been arrived at and embodied in the Bill. The point is this. All 
over the tvorld, there is a cry that factory owners are hard upon tvorkers. 
In PZngland and other places — I have gone to those countries also — I find 
that factory owners are not so unreasonable as I used to find them here 
and time was when they did not recognise that without co-operation and 
conciliation among factory owners and workers, work will not go on and 
bickei’ings wall continue. For a long time that has been the complaint 
in this country. T will call it a chronic complaint. The old Act which is 
now^ b(?ing amended provided for 60-hours work a week. What I find 
is tliis. In the Select Committee, where, I was told, the Honourable Sir 
I rank Noyce dominated the whole show, and, I think, very rightly too, 
because without some dominating personality nothing could have beeri 
achieved in the Selec?t Committee. I find the Select Committee have 
come to a very good conclusion. I know there are places where the 
workers require 40 hours work. There are other places where they ask 
for a little more. An expert like my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, asks 
for a 48-hour week. I thipk he ought also to be reasonable on account 
of the present conditions. When I referred to the note of Mr. Mody, I 
found it very appealing to me. For the present, looking to the economic 
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pressure which is working so much nowadays, we should have this 54 
hours tried for sometime. Mr. Mody says in his Minute of Dissent ; 

** In signing this Report, it is necessary to state that the interests I represent 
have withdrawn their opposition to the 54 hour week solely out of consideration for 
tlic welfare of the w'orkers in the factories. While they opposed the change in the 
first instance, they recognised that it was bound to come some day, and they would 
have been prepared to welcome it at the proper time.^' 

1 am very glad that they hold that times are changing and so they 
have also to change. They have also to divide their profits with other 
people and not bfi the sole masters of all their earnings. I submit, there- 
fore, that so far as the hours are concerned, I am not dissatisfied for the 
present, and I think it is good provision to try 54 hours. 

The next point, referred to by Dfr. Dalai, is that some provision should 
be made for the education of the children of these workers. If you do 
not i)rovide for their education, there will be difficulties and inconveniences 
to th(? workers. You have now provided certain conveniences for their 
families and there ought to be this provision also for their children. I 
am glad that Dr Dalai has placed this point before the House, and 1 
entirely endorse his appeal for such a provision. The reaso)i is that 
otlier employers do make similar provision with regard to the children 
of their workers. If you go to the railways, you find that the children 
of railway servants are being educated in schools maintained by the rail- 
ways. That is all to the credit of the raihvays. Why not take a lesson 
from tlie railways and provide schools for the education of the children 
of factory workers. I, therefore, hope that some consideration will be 
giv-en for a provision of this nature in the Bill. I find no amendment to 
this effect, but I hope, under the rule-making powers given to the Governor 
General and to the Local Government, a provision w^oiild be made to this 
effect. 

There are certain other provisions for which I have given notice of 
amendments. I come to clause 60 which refers to punishment. The 
punishment for the very first offence is a maximum fine of Rs. 500. Prom 
my experience as a lawyer, I can say what a Magistrate thinks is minimum 
if the maximum is fixed at Rs. 500. He may find that Rs. 200 is the 
minimum when you have such a high maximum. Therefore, I submit 
that this question of punishment should also be taken into consideration. 
There are some specific amendments on this question and I will say more 
when I come to them. On this point, however, say, for instance, that tliere 
is a provision that, if a factory owner does not supply sufficient drinldng 
water, he will be punished and the Magistrate can fine him Rs. 500. Just 
consider if this would be reasonable. 

Then, I come to the second point wdth regard to prosecutions. Prose- 
cutions are to be filed by these Factory Inspectors, and now that these 
Factory Inspectors are to be appointed in accordance with the provisions 
of this Bill, I hope responsible men will be appointed. Otherwise, I knoAv 
what those small Inspectors have been doing and how they have been 
launching prosecutions without any sanction, simply shoving any man 
into Court and leaving him to the mercy of the Court and his own anxie- 
ties and expense. I do say that there is one safeguard that is alisoliitely 
necessary, and I think this wrill appeal to the Honourable Member in 
charge of this Bill. This Bilk provides two kinds of offences. One is 
ffirect offence, e.gf., the example that I gave just now about not supplying 
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sufficient, water. But there are certain offences with regard to which the 
Inspector has to give notice in writing in the first instance to the factory 
owner to do certain things which he wants according to the rules and 
the Act. If the factory owner does not do that, a provision has vejy 
wisely been made in this BiJI for a safeguard against the Inspector's order. 
That lies in the factory owner going in for an appeal, and if that appeal 
is decided one way or the other, and if the factory owner does not 
abide by the decision of the appellate Court, then a prosecution has to 
be launched. In that case, I do not see that it is necessary for the Inspec- 
tor to have any further sanction to launch that prosecution. That is 
quite sufficient ; but what about those direct offences for which he is not 
to give any notice and which do not come within the purview of the pro- 
visions with regard to appeal ? In the case that I mentioned, namely, non- 
supply of sufficient drinking water, the Inspector sees a certain defect 
and he can bring the factory owner to Court. In that case some safe- 
guards are needed, and I have put in a very reasonable safeguard in my 
amendment. I have not asked that the Local Government should give 
sanction for that, but T have asked only one simple thing. According to 
this Bill you are appointing Chief Inspectors also. So, why should not 
the Factory Inspector, who detects a thing and acts just like a policeman, 
report to the Chief Inspector and go to Court only after the Chief Inspec- 
tor gives the sanction ? This would not take much time, and from my 
own large experience of the Courts, I can say that very often without 
any sanction people are unnecessarily dragged into Court and acquitted. 

The last point on which I wish to dwell is with regard to the launch- 
ing of the prosecution within a certain time. The Bill provides that 
within six months a prosecution can be filed, and, furthermore, it pro- 
vides that if an order has been given in writing to the factory owner or 
factory occupier (which is the word used in the Bill) and he has dis- 
obeyed the order, the Inspector will launch the complaint within 12 months, 
and, if it is not in writing, he can do it wdthin six months. I say this is a 
very objectionable provision. The time is too long and this will be a sword 
hanging over that man for six months. Why should the “lime for launch- 
ing the prosecution be six months if the order is not in writing and twelve 
months if it is in writing ? I do not see the logic of it, and, therefore, 
I have tabled an amendment with regard to this also. I hope I have* con- 
vinced the House that the points I have raised are not such as should be 
thrown away. They should be given consideration, and I hope sufficient 
consideration will be given to them. I will say further when I move ray 
amendments. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 

The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President i^The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 

Mr. S. Q. Jog (Berar Bepresentative) : Sir, this is one of the most 
important pieces of legislation which, just at the fag end of our legislative 
career, wp are .passing. In the former legislation relating to the welfare 
of the workers, I had occasion to take part in the Select Committee jiro- 
ceedings. But unfortunately I had no occasion to serve on this Committee. 
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However, my interest in the welfare of the workers has not slackened a 
bit ; but I find that it is rather unfortunate that the real welfare-seeker 
of the workers, — 1 mean my friend, Mr. N. M. Joshi, — is unfortunately 
absent today, and in his absence it is our duty to guard the interests and 
see to the M’elfare of the workers. 

As a layman, I should like to take advantage of this opportunity to 
make a few general observations. India is not sufficiently industrialised. 
Up till now there was a great divergence of opinion between the employers 
and employees and also the Government. It is really a fortunate circum- 
stance tiiat all these three interests are gradually coming closer and closer 
to each other to the extent that practically the angle of vision of all three 
is practically the same, — the welfare of the labourer and of the working 
classes. 1 have no mind to examine the details of this Bill, but I should 
like to make a feAv general observations which arise from the provisions 
of this Bill. 

My friend, Dr. Dalai, has made a ver^^ touching reference to one 
omission, and that is about the education of the workers in these factory 
areas. I think it should be the duty of the factory owners to see to the 
education of these people, and the bringing forward of this measure is, 

I think, a very good opportunity of making some provision, throwing some 
responsibility on the factory owuiers, to make some provision for the educa- 
tion of their w^orkers. 

Another point wdiich I should like to bring to the notice of the 
Member in charge is this : the question of the refreshments that are 
provided in the factory areas. Many of these workers, during the recess 
hours, partake of this food, and so far as I know, there is no proper check 
over these refreshments, wdth the result that at times verj" bad refresh- 
ments are provided which has a very bad effect on the health of the 
workers. I think either in this legislation or in the rule making power. 
Government should introduce a provision for issuing licences to these 
refreshment vendors or some responsibility should be throwm on the fac- 
tory owners to sec that good refreshments and healthy refreshments from 
the w^orkers’ point of view are provided. This is a suggestion which I 
W'ould like to make on this occasion, and I would earnestly request the 
Member in charge to introduce this suggestion either in the rule-making 
power or in the legislation itself. 

The third point to which I would like to draw^ the atteution of this 
House is with reference to the note which my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mody, has submitted. Since tlie last Session, I find that ho has raised a 
battle-cry against the Indian States. He may have his just grievances, 
because the trade has been diverted from Bombay to some of these States. 
My friend has also raised a revolt even in this Bill by saying that similar 
provisions should be introduced in Indian States and that similar factory 
laws should be introduced there. I do not know what grievance my 
friend, Mi\ Mody, has got. If the circumstances in the Indian States are 
such that the w'orkers there got more facilities, I see no reason why 
Mr. Mody should complain about it and try to put any handicap in those 
cases. It is only very recently that some of these States are becoming 
industrially-minded — they are just introducing some industries in their 
States — which wdll have a great effect in the w^elfare of their subjects': 
their .industries and factories are still in the stage of infancy, and’ I see 
no reason ’why the British Government, wdth a view to helping themselves, 
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shonlcl try to introduce handicaps on the prosperity and progress of 
industries there. Besides, I find that the British Government at present 
iiavc got no power of enforcing these laws in tlie Indian States. On the 
contrary, I do not think it will be proper to force any such legislation 
on the States. As I said already, some of these industries are just being 
introduced in the Indian States and they must have sufficient time to 
prosper, and we must see that more industries are introduced in these 
States. After all, the workers and labourers in these States will, after 
some time,!, be able to realise their own rights, and probably the rulers of 
these States will .sufficiently, guard the welfare of their workers. I do not, 
therefore, entirely agree with the view' expressed by my friend, Mr. Mody, 
in his note attached to the Select Committee report. 


As I have said, this is a most important piece of legislation which 
will go a great way to improve the conditions of the labourers. It is 
a general charge that the Iniliau labourer is unskilled, that he has no edu- 
cation, no ,seJi.si? of rp«])onsibility and no sense of duty, and, therefore, 
it is not proper to reduce the working hours. May I a])peal to my friend, 
Mr. Modj', and ask him, who is responsible for this state of affairs ? In 
Bombay and ma,ny other places, factories Avere started and mills have been 
Avorking for a long time and no sense of duty has been created in any 
of these Avorkers. I think it is the neglect of these milloAvners that they 
have not created a sense of responsibility and sense of duty in the workers, 
l?y neglecting their Avelfare. Up till now, the Avorkers Avere treated as 
animals. These milloAvners and others never thought that the working 
clas.ses had any human rights, that their interests and rights should be 
protected and guarded or that they had comforts Avhich must be looked 
after by the milloAvners. But it is really a good indication that both the 
employers and the employees are jioav coming closer and closer, and both 
have begun to realise their responsibility. India has made a great advance 
in industry, bdt the progress of an industry depends upon a clear under- 
standing -of the tAvo sections engaged in it, and India’s industrial pros- 
perity Avill only advance, Avhen both the Avorkers and the employers realise 
their responsibilities to each other, and also Avhen the Government Avill be 
thoroughly nationalised. With these words, Sir. T really commend the 
work that has so far been done by legislation, and I heartily congratulate 
the Honourable Member in charge on his achievement that during his 
regime he has really made a great deal of progress by means of legislation 
in furthering the Avelfare of the labouring classes. Sir, I commend tliis 
motion for the consideration of the. Bill. 


Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Muham- 
madiin) : Sir. it is very gratifying to note that our Honourable friend. 
Sir Frank Is oyce, lias as-ailed himself of the great ojAportunity that was 
HAvaitmg him in his Department. This, like all other Departments in the 
^tegory. ot nation-building Departments, has been starving, and few 
Honourable Members ?mvc given it the attention that it de.%rved. So 
many-bene^ial measures are awaiting decision. I am glad to find that in 
Sir I rank Noyce Ave have a very .sympathetic heart which prompted him 
‘tb bring foiHvard legislations of such important character. He has nushed 
on many suen measures during his short regime, but still there are a 
number of them requiring decision and action. In connection with this 
BiH, I fldimt that Sir i rank Noyce has definitely won over the canitalists 
broogns aft. down to M hour, a woek, 
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satisfy the labouring classes. I am sure they will not agree to this 
54-hour week. My experience of labour in Bihar is that every factory 
owner is himself trying to satisfy the labour by giving them 48 hours a 
week. To my knowledge, even small factory owners in Bihar have been 
employing their labour for eight hours a day, with an hour's interval 
at midday. Sir, India is a hot country, and one cannot expect these 
labourers to do more work efficiently for a longer time. The more 
efficient you want them to be, the less time you should require them to work 
for. It is strict supervision that is re<|uired over the labourers of this 
country if they are to work efficiently. If the capitalists woiild not have 
more people to su])ervise labour and would hot teach labour how to work 
hard, they will not get miufh out of longer hours. The longer hours will 
not benefit even the capitalists. Shorter hours with adequate supervision 
over the labourers is the one thing which will help both the labourers and 
the capitalists. T find that much has still to be done in this connection 
by the Honourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour. 

The distinction that is songlit to be drawn between one factor^' and 
another is also somew’hat anomalous. I do not find any reason why a 
man employing labour in power-houses should be exempt from the provi- 
si(jns of this Bill. A man eiu|>loying even ten persoiLs in a power house 
has to look to the same principles of welfare of human life as a man 
employing a larger number of people in factories. That distinction will 
have to be removed some time or other. But constituted a.s this House is 
at x>resent, we cannot exi[)eet to get better results than what our Honour- 
able friend has been pleased to give us, and, therefore, we should be 
satisfied with what lie has done, but it does not mean that we feel sure 
of the grounds on whicii we have been put. With these words, I don't 
oppose the consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay' Central Division : Non-Mqhammadan 
Rural) : 8ir, I need not repeat all the encomiums that have been expressed 
by the previous speakers. They are very well-deserved by the .Honourable 
Member in charge of this Department. lie has shown his broad heart 
by introducing a really good piece of legislation. But, Sir, when I 
this, I do not say that there is no room for improvement in the Bill. My 
Honourable friend, Dr. Dalai, has laid down in a very fine speech this 
morning a number of principles wdiich ought to be borne in mind when 
one is considering the iiiiprovemont of the lot of tlie labourers. The 
factory labourers of this coiintry had been up to this time a neglected body. 
Time was not far distant when they were required to work for 12 hours 
a day continuously, and in order to reach the factory they had to leave 
their homes before break of day and return to their homos one or two 
hours after sunset. In this way, at that time, it was said that the children 
of the workers did not know their fathers, because tliey could not see 
them in day time, and during the night time the children v^e^re in bed. 
When the period of 12 hours was reduced to 11 hours, a great howl was 
(raised by the millowners and other employers and they prophqsifd that 
their industry would be ruined. But in a very short time tljey got them- 
selves reconciled to the change and they found that thev did hot suffer tn 
any way in the output of work on account of the reduction in hours. Now 
the period of 11 hours a day has been reduced to 10 hours. That too is a 
very long period no doubt, ,biit the factory owners and the millovTiers of 
Bombay and other places raised their protest when the Goyernment of 
India intended to reduce it to nine hours a day, that is, 54 Hours a week. 
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Now they have seen the wisdom of not opposing Government in this respect 
and they have given their consent, or at all events, they are submitting in 
despair to the inevitable. But, Sir, even nine hours a day is too long a 
period for the labourers. Dr. Dalai has explained the theory of individual 
fatigue. Tt is well-known that in a cold climate, persons can put on more 
hours in work without much fatigue than they can do in a hot climate 
like that of India. If in England and other Western countries 48 hours 
a week or even 44 hours a week is prescribed, much more is it necessary 
for India to have 48 hours work a week. But, now the present Bill lays 
down that the workers will be obliged to work 54 hours a week. As a step 
towards the goal, I think we may accept it Avith a protest and Avith a hope 
that in a very fcAv years, Government will see the necessity of reducing 
Hie. 64 hours a week to 48 hours a Aveek or 44 hours a Aveek. We know 
from experience how much time is wasted by every labourer in a Bombay 
mill. Although nominally the Avorking day is of nine hours the labourer 
hardly puts seven or eight liours' Avork a day. He loiters a great deal 
because his physical {)ower is of a very low standard and he cannot work 
continuously nine hours a day. So, even if the time be reduced to eight 
hours a day, I do not think there will be any material loss to the factory 
owner because then the one hour will be cut off from the loitering time. 

An Honourable Member ; They Avill go on loitering still. 

,, Mr. B. V. Jadhav ; They will not go on loitering, because they 
have to earn their Avages, and generally the labourers in a factory are paid 
on piece work, and therefore the less they do the smaller Avill be their 
wages and they Avitl suffer, and the labourer understands his interests very 
well not to do it. (Interruption.) The capitalists have always been claim- 
ing that they are the friends and protectors of tlie labourers, but the labourers 
have come to find out the hollowness of the pretensions of the employers- 
There are other matters also. There is the question of maternity benefits, 
and that too is a very good thing. It is A’ery necessary that one month 
before delhTry and one month after it a woman ought tP get complete 
rest and if she has Avorked zealously during the preAUous period then her 
wages ought to be paid by her employer. In Bombay, that legislation has 
been passed by the local Legislature and it has been found A^ery useful for 
the women Avorkers in Bombay, and I am very glad that those benefits 
are to be extended to Avomen workers in other parts of the country. I 
need not take the time of the House any further. I heartily support the 
motion that this Bill be taken into consideration. " > 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces 8outhe,rn Divisions r 
Muhammadan Rural) : The Bill is a great disappointment to me, not so 
much for what it contains but for Avhat it does not contain, and this I 
should like to point out very briefly. Let me say at first that I do not 
represent labour, and they say, capitalists may exist, capitalists may go, 
but long live labour. Tiiey say, factories may exist, factories may die, 
but 'lah6tt‘rers must prosper. Nor do I represent the capitalists who say, 
labour may. Hve, labour may die, but they must have a fat dividend. I 
rSjfresent neither the one nor the other, but I take a common sense point 
of view of the whole Bill. Let me first deal with what the Bill does not; 
contain but Aybich ought to have been in this Bill. The Bill provides. for- 
medical inspection,- but according to: Dr. Dalai, Avho unfortunately is not 
present now, this requires the development of a new science called anthro-*- 
pometry. Unless this par tier lar science is introduced in the study of 
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medical science and men trained in it are brought into existence the whole 
of the medical inspection, according to Dr. Dalai, will be a mere farce. 
.1 do not take up the scientific point of view which my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Dalai, took, but let me take only the common sense point of view. 
Medical inspection is there, but it has not been provided who will be the 
proper authorities which will carry on the inspection, whether the inspec- 
tion of an ordinary Hakim or Vaid or an ordinary sub-assistant surgeon 
would be suflScient, or whether each cooly and each labourer would have 
to get a certificate from the civil surgeon and pay liim a fee of Rs. 16. 
Further it is not provided who will pay this amount. It is all right to 
talk about medical inspection, but when we come to details of its working, 
Enormous dimculties would appear. These difficulties are being shoved 
on to the Local Government, but as was poinjt^ed out by Mr. Morgan,, therje 
is only one clause which is the co-ordinating ^clause, that is clause 80, and 
in this case each Local Government may go in its own way. One Local 
Government may accept a certificate of a Hakim or a Vaid, while another 
Local Government might insLst that the certificate must be obtained from 
the civil surgeon of the place. And my Honourable friend. Dr. Dalat 
says that whoever they may be, tliey will all be unfamiliar with the science 
of anthropometry because this particular branch of the science is not yet 
taught in our medical schools and colleges. Therefore it is not merely 
sufficient to prescribe medical inspection in such a brief manner in this 
Bill, and hjave out all important details. 

The second thing which has beem avoided is the question of contractors 
of labour. Attention was drawn to it by the Itoyah Commission on 
Labour at page 23 of tlielr report, and nothing has been mentioned in this 
Bill about ov(n’comiug tlu* difficulty about the contractors of labour. In 
fact, the trouble is not so much about labour as about the contractors of 
labour, and there is no provision in this Bill about tliem. No rules are 
provided in this Rill to guide the actions of contractors. When I come 
to the contractors T will give a dj^finite illustration. Again, there is no 
mention in this Bill of the very class of labour which are employed by, 
what I would call, the oi-pliau departjrieut. T do not mean to refer to 
Mr. Mody’s ori)hauage ^vliicli 1 have previously d(\seribed on the floor of 
this House. There is anoUier department which I would call” the orphan 
department, and that is the Railway Dei)artmciit. It is called orphan, 
not because it has not got a master, but because the master is so much 
engaged, on account of insufficient staff, with the work of another depart- 
ment, the (’ommercc Department, that he cannot find time for this depart- 
ment. The Railway Department is a department which is not looked 
after by anyone. I find that the Royal Commission on Labour had two 
chapters, that is, Chapter IX and X, on tlie employment of labour in 
Railways, but there is no mention of it in this Bill. Probably, my 
Honourable friend might say that, all this will be the subject matter of 
another l^ill, a Railway Bill Avhich will be brought forward by the Rail- 
way Board or the Railway Department. But from our experience of 
yesterday, 1 feel that the wliole thing, if left to the Railway Board, would 
probably never be done. 

It was pointed out on the floor of the House yesterday, andr:^ 

p civilian friends will be sliocked to hean. that in the 

Railway Department even the seniority list does T^ot 
exist j 9ud when T ask(?d how long it would take to prepare a seniority 
list in the Railway Department, I was told that it would take a little 
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less than anr indefinite time. Now, my friend, Mr. Ran, is not here, he 
was a mathematician in his younger days, and 1 should like to ask, what 
is the period wdiich is a little less than an indefinite period, — and I hope 
there is only one answer and that is that that period is also indefinite. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Grantham, who is also a wrangler, will 
tell you — it is infinity. It means that seniority list will never be pub- 
lished. So this is really an important thing, that there ought to have 
been some provision in this particular Bill, about the employ- 
ment of railway labour, because tlieir condition is just as important as 
the condition of the labour in factories and elsewhere. The second thing 
about the contractors of laibour which I said was that there should be 
a sound system of contractors for coolies on the railways, — and we 
know what that contractor system is. We know how much hegar these 
coolies have to do. Now these contractors really charge the Railway 
ll^epartnieiit f<n’ loading and unloading, and it is all really done by their 
own coolies, and nothing is paid for it. You will find this to be the case 
at Benares, aiul many other stations on the K. I. Railway. If an 
inquiry is made, I can supply ample information on this j)oint. Now 
the important thing to which I should like to draw attention is that there 
is no mention in tliis particular Bill about the condition of labour in the 
Railway Department. There is one more omission — and it is agricultural 
labour. Now the factory labourer is comparatively much better off 
than the agricultural labourer. There is mention of factory labourers 
but no mention is made about the agricViltural labourer whose condilion 
1 say is much worse. So these are a few points to which I draw atten- 
tion. If 1 wer(‘ to begin to mention in detail what the Bill does not 
contain, T am afraid T will have to go on for many days and as long as 
Members of the Assembly, and you. Sir, have patience to bear, but I would 
just draw attention to one or two defects of this jiartieidar Bill. Sir, 
there has ])een a good fleal of discussion about the hours of work. There 
has been a regular pull between the protagonists of labour nn one side 
and of capitalists on the other ; and the whole thing was de dded by 
the neutral and masterly mind of the Tlononrable Sir Frank Noyce, as 
has been admitted on the floor of the House. Sir, I thinl? we could take 
another view of this whole question and that view is that we should 
utilise this particular problem in solving the problem of unemployment 
and this is one of the things we ought to do. We have seen that the 
Railway Department had to give forced leave of one month or fiHeen 
days to their labourers in order that more people might be able to find 
work. Now if we could possibly have a less time with these labourers 
in order to em])loy a larger number of persons, it would help to solve 
the problem of unemployment. What we liave to do in this case is that 
we should fix ii]) locally, from the local conditions, the wages of a parti- 
cular hour. Now the wages must differ in different towns, because the 
v/ages in cannot possibly be tbe same as tlie wages in a 

smaller town. But suppose we fix a wage for each hour according to 
the sfahnard of living. It may be one anna per hour or two annas per 
hour and let iis say that it will he 48 liours a week ; then they will be paid 
for 48 hours. Similarly for hours a week, they will actually be paid 
for. f)8 hours : and the Local Government by a consideration of the local 
conditions mav jpimply fix iin the wage of one hour ; thus : one hour a 
week per month, multiplied by so many hours, in order to get a month’s 
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wages. If this is agreed upon, I am sure all the labourers will come 
forward and say, “ we would like to work longer hoursci^’ and the 
caintallsts will say, “ probably we will employ some other men with 
fresher minds So if they are paid at the rate of working one hour 
a week and the wage being fixed locally and multiplied “by the number of 
weeks they are willing to woi*k, then the whole problem will be solved and 
the tug-of-war between labour and capital will disappear. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Do you accept 
that, Mr. Mody ? 

Mr. H. P.vMody : Entirely ! 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : In this particufar case if labourers will 
try to press for 48 hours a week, they will find room for more work 
and that will help the problem of unemployment. If on the other 
hand the capitalists say, “ no, they should work for 54 hours or 60 
hours though they may be putting more money into the pockets 
a few persons, they will not be helping the problem of unemployment ; 
and so I think if we fix upon this idea that the wages should be fixed 
by local conditions and a jiarticular amount should tie fixed for work- 
ing one hour a week per month and then multiply their wages by as 
many hours as they actually work, I am sure the whole fight between 
capitalists and labour about the hours of work will disappear and in 
fact the demand will be reversed. Labour will demand longer hours 
in order to demand more money and capitalists will say, “ we will 
give you shorter hours in order to get fresher hands 

The next point to which I should like to draw attention is the 
enormous power given to Inspectors in this Bill. We know that the 
Income-tax Commissioner in the British administration has enormous 
powers. He listens to the appeals and practically he is the final 
authority and he can do whatever he likes and every person from the 
highest to the lowest is practically at (he mercy of the Tncoine-tax 
Officer. 

-j), 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Tlie Finance Member is not present now. 

Dr Ziauddin Ahmad : But he will read my speech all right. 

Now, they are creating a new post, parallel to the Income-tax 
Officer, callr<l the Inspector of Factories. Practically now, in future 
the destinies of future factories will depend entirely upon this Inspec- 
tor. Oiir trade, our industries, onr arts will entirely be at their mercy. 
They can do whatever they please and there is very little room for 
any Bill of any kind. So we are now creating a very peculiar magnate 
in this Bill, with enormous powers. 

Mr. B. Das : He is already there. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : But we are giving him more,: power. We 
know wiiat the boiler inspectors are, and we know what actually they do 
and how they trouble the persons who have not got influence of, one kind 
or other, and we are afraid that if these Inspectors are created, they 
may hamper the smaller industries and particularly the cottage , m- 
dli^tries of our smaller towns ; they will hamper them so much that 
it will be impossible for them to flourish. We know the condition of 
the cottage industries in pur smaller towns. Sir, they live from hand 
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to mouth, ‘they just get enough to keep themselves in existence and 
if any extra burden is imposed by these inspectors, we will practically 
be doing a very great harm to these minor industries and they may 
practically in fact shut up. 

Sir, the next thing to which I would like to draw the attention of 
the House is the new definition of factory. It is now ppposed to be 
defined by the Local Governments under clause 5 of this Bill. The defini- 
tion of factories has now been established. Every Local Government 
knows and everybody knows what a factory is. The factory is a place of 
manufacture which employs some kind oC power, electric or mechanical, 
and employs 20 or more persons. This definition is an accepted definition. 
Now, it is proposed to give power to tlie Local Governments to give a 
new definition of the factories. That is to say, the factories may not use 
power at all or they may employ as few as 10 persons. I am afraid that 
this will very much affect the cottage industries in smaller towns. Every 
small industry usually employs some kind of labour and, at least on one 
day in the year, they may employ as many as 10 jiersons and, therefore, 
they will come under this particular law and will be so much hamjiered 
by the Inspectors that they will suffer enormously. Therefore, I appeal 
to the House that the definition of the factories which has been fixed by 
tradition and also by the Act of the Government i/liould not be changed 
and should remain intact and the Local Governments should not be em- 
powered to impose a new definition on the factories. There is one great 
a]>prehension which 1 have in my mind. We have passed the Sugar Bill 
already. There we have said that the sugar manufactured by the 
khandsari system, produced by factory system, will bo taxed at half the 
rate, and the sugar which is not produced by the factory system wdll be 
exempted altogether. But if this defiuition of factory is altered as it is 
proposed to be altered, the TTnitcd Provinces Government may give a new 
definition to. a factory. Tt may say that a factory is a place of manufac- 
ture whieli is worked by hand and wdiich employs 10 persons, and the 
result will be that the excise duty on sugar will be charged at the same 
rate as the sugar ])roduced by the khancisnri system worked by machinery. 
So, I am afraid that this new definition, wdiich is being introduced in this 
Bill for au 'entirely dilTcrcnt purpose, may be misused by Local Gov- 
ermnenis. I am very stiongly of opinion, therefore, that this defiuition 
should not be altered as it has been definitely fixed and it is also under- 
stood by everybody. 

Sir, the next point to wliich I would like to draw the attention of the 
House is that, as ^Ir. Morgan ])ointed out very dearly, they have left 
so much to the Local Governinents that there might be a great diversity 
of opinion among the various Local Governments and we are afraid that 
the same article which is manufactured in different provinces in future, 
under different conditions, will seriously affecjt the progress of that in- 
dustry in a nrovinei’ in which the conditions are not favourable. There- 
fore, in a ease like thi.s it Is very desirable that there ought to be an All- 
India eiiaetnient. Now, the Government of India is very nervous in 
taking’ the responsibility on themselves, and, therefore, they are taking great 
pains to ^iUi tlie res])onsibility on to the Local Governments. Now the con- 
ditions in d?ftei*ent provinces differ, and we are afraid that the same thing 
lyill be interpreted and applied in a different manner in different pro- 
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vinces, with the result that the industries relating to the same article 
will be handicapped in one province and will prosper in another province. 
Another thing is that the provinces which have easy conditions for labour 
will attract labour from those provinces which have got more stringent 
conditions. Therefore, the movement of labour will be from province to 
province according to the nature of the enactment created by the province 
and will very much upset the balance of industries in India. 

There is one other point which I would like to emphasise and that is 
the conditions prevailing in the Indian States. If the Indian States did 
not impose the same stringent conditions as we arc imposing in British 
India, the effect AYOuld be that the labour would shift from Britisli India 
to the Indian States. The capitalists will not open thoir faetorios in 
British India but in the Indian States and the difficulties will increase 
enormously. 

Mr. S. G. Jog : Where is the harm if they go to the Indian States f 
They are also part of India. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : My friend says that tlujre is no harm if 
they go to the Indian States, hut he forgets the fact that unfortunately 
we have to pay the taxes and keep the Government of India going, and 
if our industry is shifted to Indian States, then oiir income-tax which is 
already very high will be further increased and there may be another 
instalment of 25 per cent, increase which my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jog, ought to be ready to pay. If the conditions of manufacture 
become easier in Indian States than they are in British India, then I am 
sure our labour and our capital will be diverted from British India to 
the Indian States, and it is exceedingly desirable tliat, whatever condi- 
tions we impose upon labour in British India, ought also to be imposed 
on the labour in Indian States. No doubt on paper the Indian States 
diffei’ fi’oni the British India but in practice they do not, because there 
are a large number of persons who have got interest in both and it is 
very easy for them to sliift their iuteyesls from Indian States to British 
India. They are not like two different States in Europe but they form 
part and parcel of one country and that is Indian India. 

I Mr. G. Morgan : May I ask my Honourable li-iend a (piestion as 
regards what he said about labour and capital ? Goes he e.jenn to 
that labour is going to fly away because of th.o provisions of this Bill, 
when we are conferidng more benefits on it ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : My point is that the conditions of labour, 
and, whatever legislation we may make, ought to be uniform for all the 
provinces and also for Indian States. If the Local Governments and 
the Indian States apply different conditions, then the labour and capital 
will gradually move to those places where the conditions arc easier. 
Sir, these are the few points to wliieh I wanted 1o draw tlie attention 
of the House at this stage and I will discuss these points in greater 
detail when the Bill is taken up clause by clause. 

Before I sit down, I would, however, like to mention one point. 
And tliat is this. So long as there is a tug-of-war between labour and 
capital, it is impossible for the industries to flourish. We should now 
be able to find out a formula by means of which we can establish good 
relations between the capital and laboiir, and those of ns who represent 
neither, like myself and my Honourable friend. Sir Fi-ank Noyce, are in 
a position to establish good relations between them. I^'nless this ia 
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done,, it is impossible to find a good solution either by means of an 
enactment or otherwise. 

Sir Abdur Sahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) ; 
Sir, I feel that 1 ought not to allow the second reading of this Bill to go 
through without offering certain observations and making certain sugges- 
tions that have occurred to me not only in the course of this debate but 
on reading the report of the Royal Commission on Labour, on which this 
Bill is founded. Sir Frank Noyce has very rightly pointed out that, so 
far as this House is concerned, there is no difficulty in pushing through 
legislation of this character, but the difficulty lies in the House wanting 
more and more of legislation of this kind. This is really the attitude of 
this House. 1 think it ought to be quite clear in our minds that when 
we talk of legislating for improving the condition of labour, >ve eaiinot 
take the question as isolated from the question of the development of our 
industries. It would be a foolish fallacy to suppose that labour can boie- 
fit if the industries are crip]ded, and equally fallacious it would be for the 
industrialists to assume tliat they can carry on their business with profit 
to themselves or to tlie eountiy, unless the condition of workers is improved 
and labour is made much more efficient than it is at present. We have 
heard re])eated]y, on the floor of this House, statements made by employers 
of labour, that one of the causes of the depression, in so far as it has 
aiTectefl India, one of the reasons why Indian industries of certain 
categories are unable to compete with foreign countries, \vas that labour 
here is inefficient. Therefore the real problem is, as the Royal Com- 
mission has stated throughout its report, how to improve the condition 
of labour without in any way handicapping the growth of industries in 
the country. The two problems are so intimately connected that we 
cannot look at one aspect of the question without considering its effect 
on the other aspect. Let me here say that, when I Avent through tlie 
report of tlie Royal Commission on Labour, I was extremely impressed by 
the imp«'irliality, the sound judgment with wdiich Members of the Com- 
mission v/oighed every aspect of the very difficult and complicated problems 
before tliejn. They have issued a report, which in my opinion, ought to be 
accepted in full by this House and by the Governments Throughout the 
rei^oji there is evidence, very prominent evidence, that they have; not 
allowed any aspect of the problem to be ignored, they have tried not to 
be unduly sympathetic or lenient toW’ai’ds labour at the expense of 
factory o-wners. I'licir recommendations are extremely cautious and 
extremely w’cll considered. Sir, the problem, as the Honourable Sir 
Frank Noyce told us, is of an extremely complicated character, and it is 
not possible' for any one on the floor of the House, in the course of a 
debate, to do justice to all the questions that have arisen. We should, 
therefore, accept Ihe recommendations of the Royal Commission, excepting 
those that can he sliown to be evidently out of date or based on some m-ong 
assnmplion of facts. Throughout the debate on this Bill, and bearing in 
iriiud the speeches mnde by the Honourable Member in charge on pre- 
vious occasions, I do not think any one has pointed out in this House that 
any of the important recommendations of the Labour Commission arc 
founded on a misconception of facts or that such recommendations must 
be treated as out of date or inappropriate having reg&rd to new cir- 
cumstancc.s. .Sir, I think that ought to be the general attitude of this 
House. The report of the Iloyal Commission is a voluminous one aiid, it 
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has dealt with so many questions in detail that, it would not be possible 
for anyone to do justice to them in the course of this debate. So far 
this Bill is concerned, I join those who have expressed their cordial 
appreciation of the sympathetic attention which has been devoted to this 
imjiortant subject by the Honourable Sir Prank Noyce assisted by the 
officials of his department. I also agree that Mr. Clow, who unfortunately 
is hot here, did extremely valuable work on the Labour Commission itself 
and I believe that the recommendations of the Commission were greatly 
infliieiiced by him. As regards the Bill, it only touches one aspect of the 
problem, though a very important aspect, that is, the conditions in which 
labour is to be employed in the factories themselves. The report of the 
Boyal Commipion deals with many other connected problems which have 
to be faced, if you are really going to improve the condition of labour 
and at the same time its efficiency to the advantage of the employers. Sir, 
I have had occasion in this House, more tlian one occasion, to remark 
that our Government, which devotes so much attention to other matters, 
devotes >'ory little attention indeed to problems affecting the general 
masses of the people. Here at least we have before us a report of a very 
important and authoritative Commission which deals with problems affect- 
ing a fairly large section of the general population of workers and if 
their recommendations were carried out by the Government in the spirit 
and the letter of the recommendation of tlie Royal Commission, we shall 
be advancing a certain stage in that social legislation which is now the 
feature of every country throughout the world, excepting our own. Sir. 
it w^as that which impressed me very much. If our Government, I do not 
say by this Bill alone, hut by a number of Bills if necessary and, not 
only by legislative measures, but by acting in concert with employers and 
by giving iiecessary directions to municipalities and district boards, 
wmuld see that the main recommendations of the Royal Commission Mere 
given effect to, then we should have made a very fair advance indeed to- 
wards the goal which every nation has in view. 

T have a few words to say as regards some of these clauses of general 
nature, but before T come to them, T wish to draw the attention of 
Government to certain omissions that there are to be found in this Bill, 
and I hope, the Honourable ]\rember, is going to assure us that, the other 
questions which have been dealt with in the report of the Royal Coni- 
inission arc going to be taken up by them as soon as they find it prac- 
ticable*. It is noM" more than three years since the Commission reported. 
I. admit the report deals with questions of a difficult and corny)] icated 
character and they could not be disposed of in a hurry ; but surely they 
have liad sufficient time to consider these questions. The Royal Com- 
mission toured all round India, consulted Local (Tovernments, local offi- 
cials, non-officials, employers of labour, representatives of labour and 
came to their conclusions after considerable deliberation and consultation 
ivitli the \arious parties interested, Mnth the various persons M’ho Mere in 
a position to throw light on the questions they had to deal M'ith. Tii those 
circumstances, T do submit respectfully that. Government ought to be 
in a position now to tell us definitely, what are the recommendations 
which they accept and what are the recommendations which they are not 
prepared to accept, and give their reasons to satisfy ns that the Royal 
Commission had gone wrong in any of those respects. ]\ry Honourahle 
friend. Sir Frank Noyce, has told us that he first prepared a consolidated 
Bill and had it circulated, received voluminous representations and 
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opinions from the parties concerned which he circulated to us, and then h« 
had the Chief Inspectors of Factories in consultation, and that the Chief 
Inspectors also assisted the Select Committee in their deliberations. But 
I should have liked to hear from my Honourable friend, what are. the. im- 
portant recommendations of this Commission which Government are not 
pr<:i)arod to accept or whether they are still considering some of those 
recommendations and are only waiting to find time to embody them in. 
the form of a Bill or to take such executive or administrative action as 
the case might require. Sir, I heard the Honourable Member’s speeches 
on the two occasions when tlic Bill was introduced and when it was 
referred to a Select Committee. But lie has not yet given us any infor- 
mation regarding the attitude of Government as to the other questions 
raised in llie Royal Commission’s report. For instance, I will give some 
exanjples. I'ake the liousiiig problem, the housing of the workers. What- 
ever ])r()Yisions thej*e are in this Bill regarding provisions for health, 
sanitation and things of tiuit character, they apply only to the premises of 
factories. T believe I am correct in that. This does not touch the ques- 
tion of housing the workers. Now the Royal Commission have made a 
nu nhor of recommendations on that subject some of which could be embo- 
died in an enactment and the others could be carried out by the moral 
influence of Govornment exercised on tiie employers. As tlie Royal 
CoTiiniission points out, those employers of labour who have taken proper 
stei‘s to house their workers, to initiate and establish welfare work for 
their benefit, have not lost by the efforts they have made, bUt improved 
their oavii position. In the report we find evidence that in quite a num- 
ber of factories the owners have been doing excellent work for the bene- 
fit of tbe workers in the matter of housing them and in the matter of look- 
ing after their welfare generally. And they i)oint out, and that is the 
impressio]) I gather from tlie report, that as a matter of fact the local 
authorities and the Local Governments have not risen to the height of the 
occasion. They have not realised the responsibility that lies upon them 
although some of llic emjiJoyers have done so. They mention a number 
of factovi(‘s and mills where excellent work is going on for iiio benefit 
of Ihe workers. They point out that there is a triple responsibility in 
tliis respect, the responsibility of Government, the reSl^onsibility of the 
local authorities and the responsibility of the employers. My Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddiii, mentioned the case of the Railway employees. For 
that Government are directly responsible, but I find that the report points 
out sevei'al very important respects in w'hich the Railway authorities have 
not done tlieir duty by their workers as they are expected to do. As 
regards the local authorities, municipalities and district boards, I am 
afraid the Royal Commission have stated facts, and basing their conclu- 
sions on those Facts, liave condemned the local authorities generally ; and 
they have also indicated measures which ought to be taken in order to meet 
those diificulties and shortcomings. 

I should like to hear from Government, when my Honourable friend 
apeaks next, Vvhat they are Igoiug to do in respect of all thesie matters. 
I am ()erfectly aware, and so was the Royal Commission, that some 
8ubject^^, like public jie?ilth and sanitation a)id matters of that character 
are ill the charges of Local Governments. But surely if .some of the 
local autlioritios have not proved equal to their duties, it is for the 
Central Government to sec that sufficient pressure is put upon them 
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fio that they discharge their duties properly. I do not say that this 
Bill itself should include all those provisions that may fie necessary, 
but what we ought to be satisfied about at this stage is lhat the Govern- 
ment is alive to the fact that there are many things to be done by the 
local authorities, the Local Governments and the Government of India 
itself, in order to ameliorate the condition of labour. I am not one of 
those who want to throw all the burden on the employers. On the 
question of housing, no doubt, some responsibility does lie on the people 
who found faetoiaes and thereby attract large numbers of people to 
work tliere. There is also the responsibility of the municipality to make 
arrangements for sanitation and the supply of proper drinking water, 
to see that they are properly housed and that their health does not 
suffer as far as this can he provided for by the municipal authorities. 

Then there is the Local Government and the Government of India. 
The question of housing is an all-India problem ; it is a problem wiiich 
has been, find is being, tackled all over the world except by the Govern- 
ment of India. I have never heard any Member of the Government here 
get up and say that they have even been considering that problem. 
They say : Oh, this is impossible in a country like India, v/ith a 
])opulation like India's.*’ But the Royal Commission, which was 
also a very responsible body, a very authoritalive body, which toured all 
round the country, considered all th*e evidence, saw the situation, knew 
the difTiculties of the Government also, came to the conclusion that it 
is not an ini])ossible ])roblein to solve and that a beginning must be made. 
The general conclusion they have arrived at is that it is too often that 
commissions and comniittoe.s make reeonnnendation.s and that it is very 
seldom that the Government carry them out in their pro])cr spirit. They 
lay down tliat it is perfectly practicable, perfectly feasible, for the Gov- 
ernment to lay down a sreneral programme which (‘an be worked out, 
though not at once, but by gradual stages. T 'want to know and, I ho]>e 
my honourable friend 'will tell us if the Government, after having con- 
sidered the report of the Royal Commission, has forimilat-ed, or, they 
are going to formulate, any scheme of the nature whicli has been jiro- 
posed by them. 

The Royal Commission throughout its report einpliajsises the fact that 
nothing r(»ally can be done to im]n'OYe the condition of labour, to improve 
the efficiency of labour, unless steps are taken by the employers to see 
that labour is sufficiently paid. In some factories, by some employers of 
labour, they are paid very fair wages ; but tliat is not the case every- 
where ; and they point out, for instance, the case of the tea plantations 
in Assam, where it is very difficult for them to assess or ascertain what 
really the wages altogether amount to ; and they have suggested a board 
for that purpose. They have also suggested and said that it is quite 
possible to institute* a board for fixing the minimum wages and they have 
suggested legislation, I believe, for seeing that there be not undue de- 
duction of \vages. They have pointed out, as my Honourable friend. 
Dr. Ziauddiii, has stateci, that too often, in too many places and in loo 
many industries, the workers are paid througli sardars and contractors. 
The result is that in many cases, in most cases, the workers do not receive 
their proper 'wages : a good portion of it sticks to the contractor or the 
middleman. They have alsq suggested a remedy for this : they have 
suggested that the middleman should be done away with and that a 
labour official should be appointed and they have suggested a way in 
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which this could be done. I should like to know from the Honourable 
Member, whether he has considered these points also, and "whether he is 
going to take any action in respect of these matters. 

li 1 were to deal with all those questions, it will be impossible 
within the time at the disposal of this House to do justice to them ; but I 
have given just one or two instances of very important matters for which 
the Bill makes no provision whatever. Jt does not purport, I admit, to 
do that ; but all that 1 want to be satisfied about is whether the Govern- 
ment are going to take steps to give effect to all the important recom- 
mendations of the Labour Commission. Jf they are not, 1 think it is 
due to this House that the Government should tell us what are the recom- 
mendations which they are unable to accept. I consider this to be a very 
great o])poxduiiity for this Government, and, I do hope the Government 
will not allow lids op[)ortunity to pass without taking full advantage of 
it. Something lias to be done for the masses, whose poverty, the Royal 
Commission says, is indescribable. They were horrified at the way these< 
workers have to live ; they point out that the standard of living is so low 
that it is really idle to expect much efficient work from them. They 
point Old that all this can be greatly ameliorated, but so far as this Bill 
goes, it only jxrovides for certain matters within the factory itself. If 
my Honourable friend will tell us w^hat the attitude of the Government 
is in regard to the other matters, I for one at least will know how the 
position lies. 

As regards some (?oncrete questions that have been raised in thct 
eOLirse of tin's debate, the question of hours is undoubtedly one of some 
difficulty. My own opinion is that 54 hours is too long. That is to say, 
a worker has to work continuously for 4 or 4^ hours, then he will have 
rest for say an hour, and then again he will have to work for another 
5 or 4J hours. As my Honourable friend opposite has pointed out, 
labour is not a machine. You cannot tax it beyond a certain limit. 
That nobody can deny, and after a worker is exhaiustod, the emploj^cr 
cannot expect from him anything more when his capacity for work has 
declined. But 1 am prepared to acce])t the recommendation of the 
Royal (Commission. 1 am not prepared to pit niy own ixirsonal opinion 
against tlie conclusion arrived at by the Royal Commission after taking 
full evidence and after taking all the manifold facts into con.sideration, 
and their conclusion is that, at jxresent and Jiaving regard to the circum- 
stances of this country, it would be rash to reduce the hours of w^ork 
beyond 54 hours. 1 am prepared to accept that conclusion, but if I 
accept a conclusion like that against my owm personal judgment, 1 do so 
in deference to the fact that the Royal Commission had an advantage 
w’lueh I do not possess. It is, therefore, only fair for me to ask that, 
under those circumstane(*s, the other important recommendations of tlie 
Royal Commission should bo accepted by the Government in their spirit. 

My friend, Mr. Mody, in the course of his speech, stated that the 
proposals of Mr. Joshi and others were of a revolutionary character. So 
far as T remember, Mr. Joshi differed from the majority of the Commis- 
sion on llie question of the hours of labour and also in one or two other 
matters of detail. Sir, I do not consider that the reduction of hours to 
48 hour« would be revolutionary. My own belief is that the employers 
will gain by it, because efficiency wdll be increased, and it will be a sliorf- 
fiighted pi'iicy to keep the efficiency of labour in this country at its present 
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low level, because in the long run, if labour continues to be so inefficient, 
it will be impossible for the industries in this country to compete with 
those of foreign countries. Here I wish to make one remark as regards 
the apprehension that has been expressed that if the provisions of tliis 
Bill and the other recommendations of the Royal Commission arc enforced 
in British India, then the industries may migrate to Indian States. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, said, ** well, what harm is there if this does 
happen I think it has been properly pointed out to him that the 
revenues of British India will suffer, but there is another answer to tliis, 
that those who think that by improving the conditions of labour in British 
India the factories will suffer, they are under a misapprehension. If that 
was SO', it would be very difficult to support this Bill or the other recoiu- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, becaiLSie, if the industries suffer, 
labour necessarily must also suffer. If the conditions of labour improve, 
then, as the Royal Commission has found and which finding I accept 
entirely, labour’s efficiency will also improve. The industries will not 
suffer, but they will gain immensely, and the Commission have given 
instances where certain factories, by looking after their latiour much more 
carefully than the other factories, have in fact improved their own 
position, they are in a far more prosperous condition than those industries 
which are apprehensive of doing anything for their labour. 

Sir, I Avish now to draAv the attention of my Honourable friend to 
some of the general features of the clauses. It seems to me, as has been 
pointed out by my friends, Mr. Morgan and Dr. Ziauddiii Ahmad, that 
the Local Government has actually been given a sort of carte blanche. 
Factory legislation is an All-India legislation, and I believe the Round 
Table Conference and the Joint Select Committee came to the conclusion 
that labour ought to be a central subject with concurrent powers of legis- 
lation in the provinces 

[At this stage, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt was observed walking across the 
floor of the House.] 

An Honourable Member : Order, order. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhamma<.lan 
Rural) : No order. 

Mr. president (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable IMemher should not walk across the floor of the House. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : I do think that the clauses in the Bill, at any 
rate in all essential matters, should lay down the law definitely, without 
giving any discretion even to the Local Governments whether to apply 
the law to any particular factories or not. I shall point out tliose clauses 
when they are discussed. Again, the Chief Inspectors who will certainly he 
responsible for administering the Act, they have been given very wide 
discretion. The general feature of that discretion is this. If a Chief 
Inspector finds out and comes to the conclusion that, for instance, a fac- 
tory is not adecpiately ventilated, he is not compelled even then to enforce 
the Act against that factory. The Bill says, he may do so. 1 do not 
know whether in cases like that, the Government really intended that the 
discretion should be given to the Chief Inspector or not. It may be said 
that sometimes * may ’ is interpreted by the Courts as ‘ shall but as 
the clauses stand here, there can be no doubt that in spite of the Chief 
Inspector coming to the conclusion that certain things are necessary, 
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certain provisions have to be made by the factories in order to carry out 
th (3 intention of the Act, still he will have a discretion whether to apply 
the Act or not. I will give one or two instances. Take, for instance, 
danse 14, sub-clause (5) : 

If it appears to tlic Inspector that in any factory gas, dust or other iinpurity 
generated in the course of work is being inhaled by the workers to an injurious 
extent, and that such generation, or inhalation could be prevented by the use of 
mechanical or other devices, he may serve ** 

Noiv, I ask if the Inspector finds as a fact that this is happening 
^ ^ in a certain factory and it can be prevented, why 
should he have any discretion in the matter at all ? 
I say no olficer ought to be given a discretion like that. I can understand 
the Inspector being responsible for finding what the facts are and even 
what is feasible. I (concede so far as that, but once the Inspector has 
come to the conclusion that certain factories are not complying with 
certain provisions and there is really no reason why they should not 
comply w’itli those provisions, why should he have any discretion at all 
whether to apply the Act or not V Take, the next one, clause 16 ; 

‘'If it iipi)c*ars to the C^ief Inspector or to fin Inspector specijilly nnthoiised 
iu this behalf by the Local Government that the cooling properties of the air in 
any factory are at times insufficient to secure workers against injury to health or 
against serious discomfort, and that they can bo to a great extent increased by 
measures which will not involve an amount of expense which is unrcasoimble in tlie 
circumstances, the Chief Inspector may serve 

I submit that this is absurd. I feel almast certain that that could 
not be the intention of the Government. Wlien the Inspector has found 
all the facrts against the factory, why should he have any discretion ? 
Take aiiolher clause 17, sub-clause (J2) : 

“If it appears to the Inspector that any factory is not sufficiently lighted, iie 
may serve on the manager of the factory an order in writing, specifying the measures 
which in his opinion should be adopted 

Here, again, ‘‘ may I can go on giving clause §fter clause where 
“ may ” appears instead of shall It is absolutely wrong legislation. 
If a judge, for instance, finds that facts are in favour of the plaintiff or 
in favour of the defendant, is it to be suggested by the Government of 
India that the judge has a discretion to refuse a decree to tiie plaintiff 
or to dismiss the case ? Most certainly not. I venture to think that 
perhaps it w^as an omission, or perhaps the draftsman thought that the 
w’ord '' may ” may be interpreted as shall I know, as a matter of 
fact every lawyer knows, tliat the word “ may ’’ is sometimes interpreted 
as shall But why put this onus on the Court 1 I say that in these 
^clauses the Court will have to interpret ‘‘ may as giving a discretion 
to the Inspector. I do not wish to dilate on the other provisions of the 
Bill. I do hope that matters of this kind Government will be good enough 
themselves to take inio consideration, apart from any amendments which 
may have been put in or not. 

As regards the Local Government, I do say again that this is a 
matter of an all-India concern, and if you run through the Bill, you would 
find that in most cases it is really left to the discretion of the Local Gov- 
ernment whether a certain factory should have the Act applied or not. 
This sort of power to draw invidious distinction between factory and 
factoiy ought not to be given. If the facts are there, the law is there, 
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and why should you give dwretion to any I^ooal Govermneut, which means, 
of course, certain officials of Government, — ^it may ultimately turn out to 
he the Chief Inspector himself, — ^whether to ap^y the law or pot ^ It 
will come to this, that the factory owners, at any rate a gopd manjr of 
them, will simply crowd the secretariat with applications pleading : 

Here are special difficulties w’hy the Factories Act should not be 
applied to our factories ”, or they will go to the Chief Inspector and put 
pressure on him and try to persuade him by any means in their power 
that such and such provisions of the Act should not be applied. I do thinlc 
that to create such a situation is not fair either to the Local Government 
or the Chief vInKspector of Factories, nor is it fair to the factory owners 
themselves. There will be unhealthy com])etitian among the factory 
owneis for winning the favour of the Local Government and of the Chief 
Inspector, and I strongly protest against such competition being 
introduced. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I am glad to find from the 
eloquent speech which the Leader of the Opposition has just delivered, — 
I wish I possessed a small portion of his eloquence, — that he shares with 
us on these Benches a very sincere admiration for Uhe report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour and that he is as anxious as w’e are that 
the recommendalions of that Commission should be implemented as far as 
possible and as quickly as possible. But, Sir, it came to me as a great 
shock to find tliat he thinks we have done nothing in the direction of 
implementing those recommendations and that he feels he has no informa- 
tion as to what we propose to do. In spite of his eloquent appeal, I do 
not propose tliis afternoon to accept his invitation to review the whole 
field of labour legislation. There arc 375 recommendations in the report 
of the Royal Commission, and if I were to explain to this House what is 
happening in regard to ihoae recommendations, what we think about them 
and what Local Governments thinlc about them, what we have done toi 
carry them out and what Local Governments have done to carry them out, 
w'hat our difficulties are and what the difficulties of Local Governments 
are, I should keep this House for the rest of this afternoon and for the* 
whole of tomorrow. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Can we have a written statement from the Gov- 
ernment showing what recommendations have been accepted and wiiat 
recommendations have not been accepted ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : J am coming to that. I was just 
going to say that there is the less necessity for my making that explana- 
tion to the House, in that the House will find in its own Library, placed 
there quite reccjitly, the Second Report on the action taken by tlie Central 
and Provincial Governments on the recommendations made by the Royal 
Coiiiinission on Labour in India. Here it is. It is a doeiiiuent of some 
1.M pages, and I shall he very happy to send to my Honourable friend, the 
L(Naciei* of the Opposition, a copy of it for his perusal. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will other Members also have a copy ? 

The Honourable Sir Frajok Noyce : I shall be glad to have a copy 
sent from my Department to any Member who desires to have one. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I shall thank you for one. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 am very glad to find that 
Honourable Members take such an interest in it. 

L174LAD • B 
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Sir Abdur Bahim : I have never suggested casting any reflection 
but we wanted to know what were the recommendations that the Govern- 
ment have actually accepted. What has the Honourable Member done 
to carry out the other recommendations ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 acGex)t my Honourable friend’s 
assurance ; 1 never thought for a moment that he was casting any reflec- 
tion on myself or; on my Department. But I am sorry that this report 
has not come to his notice before. I do think that our legislative pro- 
gramme, in regard to labour, is one on which we may look with some 
satisfaction, — I do not say, 1 am very far from saying, complete satisfaction. 
This is the third measure I have brought before this House which I think 
may be described as being of first-class importance. There was the Assam 
Tea Districts Labour Bill, — my Honourable friend si)ecially mentioned 
the case of Assam, so I would draw his special attention to that, — there 
was the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, — ^both of them now Acts, — and there 
is this Bill which, if I may say so, covers no small part of the field covered 
by the recommendations of the Boyal Commission on Labour. Then there 
were two other smaller Bills — the Pledging of (Jhild Labour Bill and the 
Land Accpiisition (Amendment) Bill. The mention of the latter Bill 
brings me to one iinf)ortant point raised by my Honourable friend, the 
Leader of the Opposition, the question of housing. I doubt myselE if there 
is very much more that the Government of India could have done in regard 
to housing than we did in that Bill by which we made it easier, by an 
amendment of the Land Acquisition Act, for employers to get land for 
housing schemes. T cannot but wonder whether, if the Government of 
India were to bring pressure to bear on municipalities, district boards and 
the like to go ahead with housing schemes for labour, my Honourable 
friend would not accuse us of undue interference in a provincial transferred 
subject and say that it is no business of ours at all. That is the difficulty ; 
my Honourable friend knows our limitations in regard to provincial 
transferred subjects, as well as 1 do, and that we have to leave matters or 
that kind to the good sense of the Local Governments. 1 can only assure 
him that we shall continue to go ahead as rapidly as we can with the recom- 
mendations of the Boyal (,^ommission on Labour. He knows that in Mr. 
Clow, the Joint Secretary of my Department, we have in the Department 
a member of the Royal (k)mmission who has lost none of his enthusiasm 
and that, even if I were to show’ any signs of being listless in these matters, 
which I hope the House w'ill agree that I have not so far shown, Mr. Clow 
would keep me up to the mark. I may mention that wre have another Bill 
which has been introduced in Ibis House, — the Bill to regulate the payment 
of wages. It is a Bill on a subject to which my Honourable friend referred. 
We shall go ahead with that as soon as possible, but T do not propose to 
make any further motion in regard to it Hiis Session for 1 must frankly 
confess that the criticisms which we have received in regard to it, w^hen it 
was circulatod for opinion fifter introdnetion make it inadvisable that it 
should go to a Select Committee in its present form. I hope to take 
advantage of the interval between this and the Delhi Session to get it into 
a form in wdiich it is more likely to be acceptable to the House. T trust 
that I have answered tlte Lccidcr of the Opposition to his satisfaction, if 
not to his entire satisfaction, and that he is convinced that we really 
mean what w^e say in this matter and that we will do w^hat w^e can to get 
on as fast, as we can with the recommendations of the Royal Commission. 
There are very few of them with which we disagree. I think that my 
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Honourable friend will find sufficient explanation in this pamphlet to show 
why we disagree where we d,o disagree, and I may explain that this is 
an annual production and that it affords Members of the House an 
opportunity for seeing what we are doing and for keeping us up to the 
mark. 1 do not propose to follow my Honourable friend, the Leader of 
tJie Opposition, into hiS excursion into constitutional problems. Both 
he and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad appeared to think that we were creating a 
Frankestein which will destroy us in that we are giving Local Governments 
and inspectors of Factories far too great powers. Well, Sir, all 1 would 
say in that connection is that we are merely following the existing Act. 
Local Governments get no more powers in future than they have done in 
the past except, of course, where some new fields of activities have been 
introduced, and there they get the same powers in regard to the fresh 
field that they have in regard to the existing one ; that also applies to the 
Chief Inspectors and Inspectors, though in some ways we have, I think, 
improved the procedure in regard to appeals fijom luspectoils to the Local 
Government. 

s 

Sir Abdur Kahim : Does my Honourable friend wish to retain the 
discretion that has been given to the Chief Inspector ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : There again we are following 
the existing Act, which, so far as 1 know, has worked satisfactorily. If 
there had been any objection to the discretion which vests, in the Inspector 
in the existij^ Act, i cannot but think that the point would have been 
brought up in the Select Committee where we could have thrashed out 
the question. It was not mentioned by anyone in the Select Committee 
and I think, therefore, that it may be taken from that that the provi- 
sions of the existing Act have worked satisfactorily in this respect and 
that there is no necessity to change them. As regards the other criticisms 
of the Bill made by Honourable Members opposite, these appear to me to 
fall into two classes. The first class consists of those which are covered 
by amendments which have been brought forward to the Bill. 1 do not 
think i need say anythi^ very much about them now because I shall have 
an opportunity of dealing with them when we come to deal with the 
amendments. The second class consists of criticisms which are not 
covered by amendmente which have been brought forward and, for that 
reason, 1 do not think I need say very much about those either. My 
Honourable friend. Dr. Dalai, gave us a most interesting lecture on the 
medical aspects of health in factories. In pressing that maternity benefits 
should be included in the scope of this Bill, he has, I think, overlooked 
the fact that those are dealt with in his own province by a separate Act, — 
the provisions of which have recently, I believe, been adopted in tlie 
Central Provinces. It would, I feel, be a mistake to include questions 
of maternity benefit and also of education, as both he and my friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, also wished to do, in a Factories Bill. They are 
much better dealt with in separate legislation. Some, at any rate, of the 
other suggestions put forward by Dr. Dalai have, T think, much to 
commend them and T have no doubt that, as we progress in this country, 
and as the science of anthropometry is developed, they will be duly con- 
sidered w^hen future amendments of the Factories Act come up for dis- 
cussion. There is a series .appearing in England at the moment entitled 
If I were a Dictator and I could not but feel, when Dr. Ziauddin 
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Alimad was speaking, that he had been invited to contribute to that 
series and that he was giving us an advance chapter of his book. He ex- 
pressed great disappointment not at what the Bill contained but what it 
left out. I was a little surprised at that for it seemed to me somewhat 
inconsistent with the amendments he has on the Agenda suggesting that 
ceitaih clauses of the Bill should be omitted, one of which gives the 
w'Orker a weekly holiday. He also wanted the clause giving Local Govern- 
ments power to extend provisions of the Act to factories which emi)loyed 
ten pei^dns omitted ^ind he seemed to think that, by including that clause 
in the Bill, we were introducing some new principle and that we were 
out to destroy cottage industries. Well, Sir, I can only say that, if my 
Honourable friend had studied his papers as thoroughly as he must have 
done in the old days when he was kt Cambridge and when he attained 
the high reputation as a ‘mathemktiKian that he now possess 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I read just as carefully every paper that 
cobles to me. 

The Honourable Sir Noyce : Then I can only say that the 

Honourable Member does not read fts effectively, for if he had looked at 
the existing Act, he would have found that the power taken in the Bill to 
exteiid the provisions of the Act to factories employing ten persons is a 
mere repetition of the existing Act. 

riir. Ziauddin Ahiliad : The existing Act was not supplied to me. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I will read to the Honourable 
Member the provisions of section 2 (5) {h) of the existing Act, which rim 
thus : 

** Factory means any premises wherein, or within the precincts of whi(ih, on any 
one day in the year, not less than ten persons are simultaneously employe!^ and any 
nianufacturing process is carried on, whether any such power is used in aid thereof 
or not which have been declafed by the Lbcal Government, by notidention in the 
local official Gazette, to be 'a factory.^' 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will you send me a copy of the existing 
Act ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : By all means. It is, Sir, merely 
a question of re-drafting. We have re-arranged the Bill and we have, 
instead of including the small factories in the definition of ‘ factory ’ 
allowed the Local Government to extend the provisions of the Act to them 
in another clause. There is nothing fresh there at all. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, wanted us to deal 
with the recruitment of labour in this Bill. If he will look at the title of 
the Bill, he will see that it deals with labour in factories. I do not know 
how far it ik possible to deal with reciliitment of labour into factories by 
legislation. That is a matter which would require close study and I must 
confess that I do not recollect all that the Royal Commission on Labour 
recommended in regard to it. But here we are dealing with the labour 
which is inside the factory and we do not purport to do more than that. 
My Ilonqurable friend also refe^ed to labour at railways. The position 
there is that, if railway VdiksHpps cdtne' within the definition of factories, 
they staiiicl ih dkactly the'i^iA‘e poMtioh m any 6ther factory, lie seemed 
to be un'dkr the iftipres'si’onHhat thejr kre bel!ig‘ completely tod entirely'left 
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out of the scope of this Bill. That is not the case. They stand on exactly 
the same footing as every other factory. And, if they do not come within 
the definition of factory, then they do not come within the scope of this 
Bill. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, raised the question of Indian States 
with possibly to him somewhat surprising results. His suggestions in that 
direction did not attain such a common measure of agreement as he might 
]>erjiaps have expected. I can only say that, as far as the Government of 
India are concerned, we shall examine the question and see what, if any- 
thing, can be done. 1 am glad to find that my Honourable friend himself 
realises that the question is a difficult one. 

I do not think I need say any more except to thank the House for its 
reception of this measure. I should like to divest myself as speedily as 
I can of by far the greater portion of that which has been given to me 
I lit is due to others, credit for this Bill goes to some one else. In bringing 
it forward in this House, 1 have merely carried on the good work inaugu- 
rated by my predecessor, the present Leader of the House, in imple- 
menting the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour. In 
the preparation of the Bill and its passage through the Select Committee 
and also, as I hope, in due course through this House, I have to acknowledge 
the great assistance given by my Department and especially by Mr. Clow, 
by the Chief Inspectors of Factories and last, but very far from least, by 
the Select Committee. I have no doubt that in due course I shall also 
have to thank the House. 

Mr. B. Das : May I just ask a question of the Honourable Member 1 
Doe.5 my Honourable friend accept the two formulae about unemployment 
which were suggested by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad during the course of his 
speech ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That the Bill to consolidate and amend the law regulating labour in factories, 
as rei)orted by the Select Gommittec, be taken into consideration,^^ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cbetty) : The 
question is : 

** That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.'' 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir, my amendment to clause 2 (j) runs 
thus : 

“ That in clause 2 (j) of the Bill, for the word ‘ twenty ' the word * ten ' be 
substituted. ' ' 

Sir, with regard to this clause, while I was speaking generally upon 
the motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, I said and I .repeat it 
now that, unless and until this Bill is extended to benefit those factories 
also vW'here there are less than 2D men working, it will not be said that the 
whole benefit has been taken by workers. Now, Sir, many words are not 
necessary to convince the House especially in view of the fact that the 
Select Committee itself dias -in clause 5 given power to the Local Govern- 
ment to apply this Bill .to those factories where there are ten or more 
workers. Thetefore, as this Bill is a Bill from the Central Government 
why should »we not legislate from the 'very outset that the . definition of a 
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factory would mean a i)lacc where tliere are ten and more people workingr. 
I think it will not be denied that if there are oven small factories working 
on the same principle and with the same power and with the only differ- 
ence that there are lesser number of men working there, why should not 
the same benefits be given to the Avorkers there. The Bill is being enacted 
for the benefit of tlie workers. Wliy should you make that invidious dis- 
tinction when they a.re doij)g the same work and when they will be exposed 
to the same dangers which the Avorkers in factories where there are more 
than 20 persons will be expo.sed to. For instance, the working hours. 
They are working Avith the same power, and the employers, not being bound 
by this Act, might increase the number of A\^orking hours and take more 
work from them and tliei^ the advantage Avhich this Legislature wants to 
give to the Avorkers Avill not be fulfilled at all. Therefore, I think it is 
very necessary that the scope of the Bill should be extended, and, with that 
view’', I have tabled this amendment. On this point three Ilonourable 
Members have put in their Note and tJiey are of the same opinion. I do 
not understand Avhy this ])ro vision should be loft in the hands of the Local 
Governments to implement. It has been suggested, in the speeches that 
W’ere made today in the House, that the Local Governments might not 
exercise their power pi*op('rly and they might do it on a different system. 
There is that fear and Avhj^ sliould we leave to the Local Governments to 
work this Bill in a different way and not in a uniform manner. A labourer 
is a labourer in every province, lie lias to Avork for so many hours in 
every province and why should w’e alloAv that the Local Governments may 
make different provision. Properly speaking it is the duty of this Legis- 
lature to enact a provision such as the one suggested in my amendment, 
because if we leave the definition so loose and leave it to the Local Govern- 
ments to decide, I submit the very obj(*ct of the Bill wdll be defeated. 1 
therefore submit that it is very necessary that this amendment should be 
accepted. 

The next point raised by some Members is, that I am increasing the 
expenses for the employ (?r in a small factory by making liim amenable to 
this Act. Even in a small factory, the question of expenses should be uu 
consideration, where there is danger — the factory w’orking by poAver. Wliy 
3 hould we not make provision to cover the risk in that factory ? There- 
fore, the question of expenses should not stand in the way of this provision 
being made in the Bill. Jn these days of progress, these factories, specially 
W’here there is some danger, ought to be regulated and if the regulation is 
going to be made in the Avay in which this Bill is going to be passed why 
should not the small factories be also regulated. It seems to me that the 
very fact that you have put in clause 5 shows, — and even the Honourable 
the Mover of the Bill has accepted it, — that this Bill wdll apply even to small 
factories. That being so, w by should the power be given to the Local Govern- 
ments. T would request the Ilonourable Member to take into serious con- 
sideration this amCiidment. Even now there are small factories and 
inspectors for them. I see the work is not going on so regulated and not so 
very well as it ought to be. Under the present Bill when it is enacted into 
laW; I expect the Government is not going to appoint Inspectors of the 
nature we have now. The question of boiler inspectors has been commented 
upon by Dr.. Ziauddin and I do join hands with him. I know the boiler 
inspectors are harassing the factory people. Therefore, the idea should be— 
and I hope it is also the idea of the Honourable the Mover of the Bill — ^that 
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tliere ought to be responsible inspectors, and, in that case, why should it 
not be that these small factories also should bo under tlie guidance of these 
inspectors. The employers may play any prank and nobody would check 
them. Considering it from all points of view, 1 need not detain the House 
on this amendment. I have already said on the general discussion and 1 
have repeated my reasons and 1 see that this lias a very salutary elfeet 
which the Central Legislature should take into their own hands and define 
once for all what a. factory is. I know that th(^ numerical strength of the 
House is such that I am not sanguine about the Classing of this amendment. 
But I have every hope that the Honourable the Mover of this Bill, who has 
been sympathetic, and who has explained certain things in the Select Com- 
mittee to the satisfaction of the other side, 1 hope that the Honourable the 
Mover will be sympathetic on this point also and I ajipeal to him to accept 
the amendment. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

** That in clause 2 (j) of the Bill, for the word ‘ twenty ’ the v/ord ‘ ten * be 
substituted. ’ ’ ^ 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Sir, before 
this House accepts tlie amendment which has been moved by my Honour- 
able friend opposite, 1 would beg of them to consider one aspect of the 
result of the ameudnieut being carried. My Honourable friend started by 
saying, why this invidious distinction between ten and twenty ? Why not 
change twenty into ten ? IMay 1 follow that process and say why this 
invidious distinction between ten and nine, why not make it nine ? Why 
not proceed a step below and make it eight I iMierefore the question is we 
have got to take some reasonable figure and we eniuiot proceed by that kind 
of argument. The result of the acceptance of tiiis amendment will be that 
many a small struggling cottage industry which need not come and are not 
intended to come within the operatioj:) of this Act at all will be strangled 
or in any case seriously eiubarrassed. If I may give a concrete example, 
Honourable Members Avill find that a clerk is not included within the defini- 
tion of a Avorker. Ho Ave need not consider the question of clerk who is 
worlting separately. But consider a case aiul I am giving you one from 
my own experience. I kiiov; tlial some people, three or four brothers, 
helped by a cousin, carry on the manufacture of ink and they do use to a 
small extent some kind of power. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : But a very harmless poAver, I bedieve. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : That depends upon Iioav 
you use it. These four or five brothers, they have not got much staff, but 
they must have a sAveeper to clean the place and if you look at the defini- 
tion, the sAveeper Avho cleans tlie premises is roped in by the definition. 
Thei*efore, the SAA’ceper counts as one. He lias got to keep some durivan 
for taking care of the manufactured goods and necessarily if you want to 
k<‘e]) Avateh for lAA^enty-four hours, you mu.st engage more than one dnnva7t. 
Probably for carrying bis goods to tlie dej)ots for sale, he keeps in the 
compound somewhere a car with a driver and a cleaner and that makes up 
ten and they will all be roped in by the definition. I am not complaining 
of the definition, but T am pressing npou Honourable Members to consider 
this, that if you make this figure so low as ten, the result Avill be that very 
small industries which cannot be described as nothing but cottage industries 
will come under the operatioii'of this Act. The work of the inspectors and 
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of the authorities will increase inordinately, while the object gained, in 
many, if not in most cases, will be what is not desirable, and was never 
intended. Surely that is not the intention of the framers of this Bill. T 
submit, therefore, for your consideration that twenty is a reasonable 
number. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir, if the Honourable Member will excuse 
me 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanniukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I would have been very 
glad. Sir, to answer the question of my Honourable friend if you had kindly 
given him an opportunity to put it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member may put his question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : T am thankful to Sir Nripendra Sircar for 
giving way to my question. If the number ten is not such as would make 
the factory of the kind explained by the Law Member, why is it that the 
Local Government has been given power to allow that factory of ten to 
come under the definition f 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I should have thought that 
the reason is obvious. I have taken an example which is very near one 
limit. If you proceed further away from the border line there may be 
cases where the employment of ten men may be very similar as regards its 
effect and so on as the example of twenty. In the example which I gave, 
really the ten Avas made up of men like the sweeper, the durwany the 
chauffeur and the cleaner of the car. But there may be another case where 
there may be ten people using power and working in a room, under certain 
conditions, which ought to attract the Act. Therefore, a certain amount 
of latitude, which has been given, is but proper ; and the more the framers 
of any legislation propose to specifically lay down with minutest detail tlui 
conditions for applicability of certain sections, the greater will be the difiS- 
culties later on. 

Then, I heard something further about Inspectors. About Inspectors 
I find that there are two cross currents. With our desire to help the 
labourer we are glad that this is being introduced. At the same time, in 
the minds of some of the Honourable Members, there is a fear that avo 
are creating officials who will have some power. These two opposing 
forces have got to be balanced. If the labourer lias got to be helped, the 
Inspector must come in. Somebody must exercise the powers given under 
the Act for the benefit of the labourer. I do not desire to take the time 
of the House further on this question, but the sole question is whether the 
number 20 should be reduced to ten. I think that the Select Committee 
has gone into the matter carefully and a great majority of them have 
come to the conclusion that twenty is the proper number and they had 
the benefit of consultation with people like Inspectors and others who wei e 
competeut to give them advice. I, therefore, oppose this amendment. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury : Sir, the Honourable the LaAv Member 
has asked that if we reduce the number to ten, why not to eight, or nine 
or seven, amd sa on V It may surprise the Law Member to know that 
originally, when the fi^-st draft of the Factories Act was made, they 
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included in the definition of factory only those premises where manu* 
facturing process was carried on, quite irrespective of the number of 
persons employed. So there is nothing absurd in suggesting that the 
number should be reduced from 20 to 10. The Law Member has said 
that many of the struggling industries will be embarrassed. The pur- 
pose of this Act, Sir, is to confer some benefit on the factory workers 
and not to make the position easier for the factory owners. That is 
only because the Factory Inspectors, in their evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Labour, strongly pressed that in the smaller factories 
the conditions are more deplorable than in the bigger factories and 
these smaller factories require stronger supervision than is necessary 
in the case of the bigger factories. It is only for this purpose of roping 
in all the smaller factories that we have suggested this amendment. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I oppose the amendment. I was surprised at the 
modesty of my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, in choosing 
the number ten. I thought he would give up the whdle number and 
say. any place where any manufacturing process is carried on by 
means of power should be a factory That would be the perfect logic 
of the arguments of both my friends, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and the 
Deputy President. They want all factories to come under the Factories 
Act, namely, any place where any manufacturing process is carried on 
by loeans of power. The ordinary man, who grinds flour in a shop in 
Calcutta by means of electricity, should come in and his small shop 
should be considered a factor3^ He shall have to keep and engage a 
inedieal man to look after the health of himself and others, whoever 
those others may be, and he has to keep a space for the rest-time use of 
the members of the factory and so on. So it would be ridiculous if we 
take the matter to its logical conclusion. The number twenty is a decent 
number where we have to take into account the health of twenty 
people. And T should have thought that having regard to the condition 
of industry in India the number should have been more. Sir, we want 
small industries. We do not want big industries which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, is capable of conducting. But so far as Bengal is con- 
cerned, we are content with the small industries which are growing 
apace. For instance, three or four persons who are chemists, graduates 
of the University, have opened a small factory and probably two or three 
coolies are engaged there for the purpose of carrying their commodities. 
Ts lhat to be considered a factory ? How are we to go on if these small 
ffurtori.^s are to be treated in exactly the same manner as factories where 
about ten thousand people are employed ? Sir, in these circumstances, 
T oppose this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I have considerable 
sympathy, as had the Royal Commission on Labour, with my Honour- 
able friend. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ’s amendment. The Royal Com- 
mission. in fact, suggested a general extension to unregulated power cstab- 
rishmcn1.s of a few sections of the Factories Act, Local Governments re- 
taining the power to apply selected provisions of the Act other than 
those automatically applied. Our provision is permissive and not man- 
datory as my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, would like it to 
be. The real difficulty in the way is not the question of strangling the 
small cottage industries, — an aspect on which my Honourable colleague, 
L174LAD 82 
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tile Law Member, laid stress yesterday ,-^but the financial difficulty. The 
Koyal Commission knew, as we do and as the House does, that tlic effec- 
tive application at this stage of the Factories Act, to unregulated power 
establishments and to establishments not using power, would involve 
serious practical diflSculties. The difficulty, as I have said, is really a 
fiiiancial one.. There lies the trouble. We realise that there are many 
of. these small factories in which conditions are very far from being what 
they should be and that it is desirable that those conditions should be 
improved. But, — and this is the objection to the Royal Commission's 
recommendation, — if you are going to extend a few sections of the Aci 
to these factories, you must have inspection, and, if you are going to 
have inspection, you might as well extend all the provisions of the Act 
as we have given the Local Governments power to do. Automatic ex- 
tension at this stage would mean placing a very heavy financial burden 
Oil Local Governments. They will probably, in any case, have to in- 
crease their staff to carry out the provisions of this new Act, w^hich in- 
volves, as the House knows, a very considerable addition to the existing 
duties of that staff. To add to them, the inspection of small factories 
W'ould be placing on Local Governments a burden which we know that 
their finances cannot stand, and that is the reason w'hy we have left 
the matter to the Local Governments themselves. As their financial con- 
ditions improve, and as they are in a position to strengthen their staff 
and, iibove all, as and when public opinion in the province impels them 
to the. regulation of these small factories, they will have power under the 
Act to bring them into the field of inspection of the factory staff. Tt is 
mainly, almost entirely, a financial question. That is the reason why [ 
regret that I am unable to accept my Honourable friend amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Tho 
question is : 

That in clause 2 (j) of the Bill, for the word ‘ twenty ' the word ‘ ten ’ be 
substituted. ’ ’ 

The motion was. negatived. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The. Honourable. Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : . 

“ That clause 4 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury : Sir;, I move : 

” Tliat in the proviso to sub-clause (1) of clause 4 of the Bill, for the word 
* /inay ’ :the word * shall ^ be substituted. ” 

This Bill divided factories into two classes, seasonal factories • and 
non-seasoual factories. The importance of this division comes in here, 
because in the case of seasonal factories the worldng hours have been 
. fixed ai 60-bours a week, while, in the case of non-seasonal factories, it 
has bet'U limited to 54-hours. The Royal Commission recommended that 
those factories which do not work more than 180 days in the year, that 
i§, more than half the days in the year, shall be classed as seasonal and 
others as non-seasonal factories. The criterion that they lay down w«ss 
• whether the factorier: worked for 180 days in the year or more. This is 
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siguifieriilt, because the discretion lies in the hands of Local Qovernnieuts 
to declare, whether a certain factory is seasonal or not. What we sug- 
gest is that no discretion should be left in the hands of the Local Gov- 
ernment. What is left optional with the Local Government should be 
made obligatory because the Labour Commission never made any sug- 
gestion that this matter should be left to the discretion of the Local Gov- 
3i*iimeiit. J therefore move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Aiiii'iidmoiit mdved : 

That ia the proviso to sub clause {!) of clause 4 of the Bill, for lh(? word 
‘ may ' the word ‘ shall * be substituted. ’ ’ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I regret that I am unable 
to accept this amendment. 1 would, in the first instance, invite the 
attention of the House to the wording of the proviso which says : 

** Provided tliat the Local Government may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, declare any such factory in which niaiiufacturlng processes are ordinarily 
carried on for more than one hundred and eijfhty working tlays iii^ the y.'sir, not to be 
a seasonal factory for the purposes of this Act. ’ ’ 

I w'onld invite the attention of the House specially to tlie word ‘‘ ordi- 
narily ”, and ask how it is possible to reconcile it with the word “ may 
It is ((uite obvious that the word “ ordinarily ” gives the Local Gov- 
ernment considerable discretion even if you substitute “ shall ” for 
‘‘ may The Local Government has still to interpret the word ordi- 
narily 

To come back to the merits of the case, the real object of this pro- 
viso is to provide for hard cases. There may he a ease in which the 
factoiy, — a tea or rubber factory, — is working for 181 days in the year, 
and it does seem a little unreasonjable to diffei’entiate it from one next 
door which works for 179 days in the year. T am quite prepared to 
undertake, in addressing Local Governments, to point out what w^e are 
aiming at. We will call their attention to the intention which under- 
lies this clause and ask them tb use it with discretion. I may mention 
for the jnforraation of the House that there has been considerable opposi- 
tion to including tea and rubber factories in this class at all. That 
opposilion. I am glad to see, has not taken the form of an amendment, — 
but T do feel that it is not desirable to make conditions any more diffi- 
cult for that class of factory than they will be under the clause as it 
stands at present. For these reasons, I regi’et that I cannot accept the 
amendment, but I trust my Honourable friend, the Deputy President^ 
will be satisfied with my assurance that we will draw the special atten- 
tion of Local Governments to what is our intention. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That in the proviso to sub-elausc (1) of chiuso 4 of the Bill, for the word 
* may * the word * shall ’ be substituted. ’ * 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

The Assembly then adojumed till 
the 18th July, 1934. 
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LEGISLATIVB ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 18th July, 1934, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Fooij SUPPLIED TO HaJ PilGRIMS ON BOARD ShTPS. 

61. *Dr. Jiiauddin Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that every pilgrim 
to Mecca is required to pay for his food on the boat ? 

{h) Have Government fixed the price and the menu of the food to be 
given to ITajis ? Have Government also fixed the quantity of meat in 
tlic menu ? . 

(c) What is the menu ? 

(d) Are Government aware that this year the Company supplied in 
the morning nothing but some kind of liquid known as tea without biscuit 
or toast ? 

{e) Are Government aware that most of the Hajis who could afford, 
did not avail themselves of the food supplied by the Company, and pur- 
chased food from hotel which supplied better food ? 

(/) Are Government aware that some Irani and Afghan passengers, 
being dissatisfied, cooked their own meals ? 

{g) Have Government fixed the number of servants which the Coni- 
paiiy should appoint for cooking and serving meals ? 

(/i) Is it a fact that the service of the morning meal could not be. 
finished before 3 p.m, on account of insufficient staff ? 

(C Are Government aware that the Company uses mostly vegetable 
ghee in cooking food for Hajis ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : Sir, with your permission, 1 shall ajiswer 
questions Nos. 61, 62 and 99 together. Pilgrims to the lledjaz, proceeding 
by a pilgrim ship, are provided with tickets in wliich the cost of food is 
included. The number of meals, which a ])ilgrim is entitled to receive 
daily, in return for the compulsory charges for food, and the articles 
included in the menu, are stated in Rule 80 of the Indian Pilgrim Ships 
Rules, 1933, a copy of wdiich is available in the Library of the TIouse. 
Pilgrims, travelling by the higher classes and requiring better food, 
can obtain their requirements on extra payment according to the tariff 
prescribed by Rule 81 of the Rules referred to. A number of complaints 
in regard to the arrangements made for the supply of food to pilgrims 
have been received and are under examination. Government propose 
to refer these to the Standing Haj Committee of the Central Legislature 
as soon as possible and hope that, as a result of their own examination 
of fhe matter, and with the advice of the Committee, it may be possible 
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to remove defects that come to light. The question of the adequacy of 
the personnel employed on cooking and service will also receive exa- 
mination. So far as the rules are concerned, these provide that the 
number of cooks and attendants employed for cooking and serving the 
pilgrims’ food must be such as the Inspectoi may consider necessary 
and subject to a maximum of three per 100 pilgrims. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state 
whether this question will be discussed in the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee in this Session ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : T think my friend refers to the Standing llaj 
Committee. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Yes, Sir, I refer to the Standing Ilaj 
Committee. 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : Well, Sir, it will be discussed before the end of 
the present Session. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state 
whether any tenders were called for the supply of food on board the 
ship to the pilgrims ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I answered that question in the last Session and 
said that the Shipping Company who v^ere responsible in this matter 
had not considered it necessary to call for tenders. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan : Have Government received any 
suggestions from the Bombay Port llaj Committee to improve matters ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : As a matter of fact, the Government, when they 
received these complaints, invited the two llaj Committees primarily 
concerned, namely, the llaj Committee in Bombay and the llaj Com- 
mittee at Karachi, to submit a report on the working of the feeding 
arrangements at the end of the pilgrim season. As far as I recollect, 
the Kei)ort of the llaj Committee from Bombay has be£n received, and 
that from Karachi, and also I believe from Calcutta, are still awaited. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan : I hope all these reports and the 
suggestions will be placed before the Standing Haj Committee ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : All relevant papers will be put before the Haj 
Committee, including the Report which has been received from His 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister at Jeddah. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that the contractor is a 
relative of a member of the Port llaj Committee at Bombay ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I am afraid I have not investigated the relation- 
ship between the contractor and the members of the Port Haj Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that an application was sent 
to the Government stating that the rate at which food was supplied 
by the contractor would be lower than the tender given by the present 
contractor ? Is it also a fact that in the same application it was stated 
that, if any flaji purchased food on the ship, the amount would be paid 
after deduction and Government refused that application and gave the 
tender to the present contractor 1 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai : I thinks Sir, 1 have made it clear more than once 
that Government have nothing to do either with the accepting of tenders 
or the rejecting of tenders. The matter is entirely within the purview 
and competence of the Shipping Company concerned. ' 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali : Are Government prepared to consider 
the question of breaking up the monopoly of contract which has been 
given to one person in regard to the feeding arrangements of pilgrims 
on board tlie ship, and to substitute the system of opening hotels or some 
such arrangeraeiits for the benefit of the pilgrims, so that they may not 
be forced to deal with only one contractor ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : Sir, as I stated a little earlier, in replying to one 
of the supplementary questions, the intention of Government is that 
the working of the entire system of these feeding arrangements on board 
the ship should come under review by the Standing Haj Committee, and 
the question as to whether a monopolistic system is undesirable and 
there should be several contractors working, would \)e open to any 
Member of the Standing Ilaj Committee to raise. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. The Chair would point out that when this House has constituted 
a Standing Ilaj Committee, detailed questions of this nature must, in 
the first instance, at any rate, be thoroughly discussed in that Committee. 
The Chair would like to know whether an opportunity has been given 
to that Committee to discuss that question. 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai : Sir, the position as regards that is this. The 
intention of Government was to put their proposals as well as the com- 
plaints received in regard to the working of these arrangements before 
the Haj Committee after reports ab«mt the Haj had come in. They were 
not in possession of Government at the time when the Assembly ad- 
journed last. They have come in since. They can only be submitted to 
the Standing Ilaj Committee, Sir, during the present Session of the 
Legislature, and it is our intention to put those matters before the Haj 
Committee as soon as all the relevant material is available. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Sir, the great trouble is that Government 
select only those Members whom they like to the Standing Haj Com- 
mittees and hold conferences with them, and these Members do not take 
sufficient interest, and that is the reason why we have to put down these 
questions on the paper, and ask supplementary questions. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Member 
whether there are kitchens in the steamers so that the pilgrims can cook 
for themselves, or are these people bound to take their food from the 
caterer ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : The basis of the amendment made by this House, 
R, little over a year ago, in the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, was that 
private cooking should be prohibited. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Are Government aware of the 
fact that the numerous complaints received by the Government are 
due to the fact that the shipping companies have made very bad feed- 
ing arrangements through their caterers ? If that is so, then the Gov- 
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eminent should take very drastic action against the shipping companies 
for not using proper judgment and discretion in selecting their caterers T 

BIr. Q. S. Bajpai : The complaints began to come in to Oovernment 
only after the pilgrim season had started. Obviously one could not 
pay any attention to hypothetical complaints. The question for con- 
sideration then was whether each individual complaint should be con- 
sidered individually or singly or whether there should be a comprehen- 
sive review of these complaints at the end of the pilgrim season, and 
the latter course was the one which commended itself to Government. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I am not a member of the Ilaj Com 
mittee, but there is one point which I should like the Haj Committee to 
consider particularly, and it is this, that the same caterer supplies very 
bad food and at very unpunctual hours to these pilgrims in regular 
meals, but if they took food in hotels, he supplied them with very good 
food, and very expeditiously. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : It is a 
statement which does not require an answer. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Are Government aware that this system 
has been disapproved by all the Mussalmans in India ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : My friend lost no opportunity, even before the 
system was introduced, of saying that all the Mussalmans in India liad 
4Jsapproved, were disapproving and would continue to disapprove. In 
the circumstances, it is not easy for me to subscribe entirely to the 
partisan statement which he has just made. 

Food supplied to Haj Pilgrims on Board Ships. 

t62. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to the press reports, publislied in numerous 
vernacular papers, with regard to the unsatisfactory ai^rangcment for the 
provision of food to the Hedjaz pilgrims on steamships carrying Indian 
pilgrims to Jeddah and back during the last pilgrim season ? If so, are 
they now prepared to remove the new restrictions for the pilgrims and to 
amend Indian Merchant Sliipping Act accordingly ? Has the attention 
of Government been drawn to the article published in the bi-weekly 
vernacular paper, Al Jamiat of Delhi, dated the 5th June, 1934, on page 1 
under the heading, Jahaz men Aziman4-Hijaz ho takleef on behalf of 
Maulvi Amir Ahmad, M.A., Deputy Collector ? 

[h) Are Government prepared to investigate the allegations made in 
the article referred to in part {a) and state whether they are true, and 
if so. what action they propose to take in this connection ? 

(r) What is the name of the Captain who is guilty of negligence and 
who failed to discharge his duty on the said steamer ? 

{(1) With a view to safeguarding the health of the Hedjaz pilgrims on 
the voyage, what precautionary measures do Government propose to take 
in future 1 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 61 . 
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Distribution op the Jute Export Duty among the Jute-growing 

Provinces. 

63. M. nXaswood ^mad : (a) Are Government aware that the 
amount provided for diKStribution among the jute-growing provinces as 
their share of the jute export duty in 1934-35, has been reduced by Rs. 63 
laklis from Rs. 1,89 lakhs to Rs. 1,26 lakhs ? 

(?j) Ts it a fact that half of the jute export duty in 1934-35 will not 
be i)aid to the jute-growing province f 

(c) If the" reply to part (b) be in the affirmative, in what proportion 
will the export duty on jute be distributed among the Central Government 
and the jute-growing provinces ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg i The Honourable Member has 
correctly quoted the figures in the estimates. For the rest, his attention 
is invited to ray predecessor's speech on ])age 4227 of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly proceedings of the 20th April, 1934. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : What is the reply to pArt (6) ? Is it a 
fact that half of the jute export duty in 1934-85 will not be paid to the 
jute-growing Provinces f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; Yes, that is so. I understand 
that the Assembly in the last Session postponed the date of operation of 
the match excise. TEerefore, the revenue for financing the grant to 
Bengal was not available, and so the grant was reduced. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Was the reason for this reduction this 
that the mat(jh excise duty had not been passed by the Assembly f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; That is so, as the Honourable 
Member will see if he refers to the Y>assage from my predecessor’s speech 
to which 1 have already referred. 

Amalgamation of the Different Loco. Shops with that at Jamalpur. 

64. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to an- article on page 4 of the Pilot, Amritsar, dated the 
13th May, 1934, headed “ Tmeknow Loeo. shops ” f 

(b) Is it a fact that different Loco, shops are to be amalgamated with 
that at Jamalpur ? 

(c) Do Government propose to take such steps that their experiment 
may not affect any community adversely and the percentage of different 
eommunitios in the amalgamated shop may be maintained in the propor- 
tion as it now stands f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) No. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to a memo- 
randum placed on the 19th of April, 1934, before the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways, which will be found in the proceedings of the 
Committee, Volume 3Q, No. 1. 

(c) The orders of Government with regard to recruitment will be 
strictly observed. 
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Tkansfbr op the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Workshop from 

Jhansi to Bombay. 

66. *]VIr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that the transfer of the 
workshops from Jhansi, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, to Bombay has 
affected the ^luslims adversely ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Government have no information. 

Mr. M. Masv/ood Ahmad : Did the Government enquire about this 
from the Agent of tlie G. I. P. Railway ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : No. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad * Are Government aware that these ex- 
periments which arc made on the different railways have affected the 
Muslim community adversely ? 

Mr. P, R. Rau : To what experiments is the Honourable Member 
referring ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Sometimes mixing two workshops and 
sometimes abolishing one workshop. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : No. Government have no information about that. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad t Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn about the Paksey \vorkshop ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I think my Honourable friend is anticipating the 
next question. 

Ifc. M. Maswood Ahmad : I want to know whether this fact was 
referred to the Government and wdiether the Government have enquired 
into that matter or not. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I am replying to it in the next question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I should have thought that Government 
should say yes ” or ‘‘ no and a mere statement that they have no 
information is not right, and it is merely shirking thejresponsibility. 

Closure of the Marine Shop at Paksey, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

66. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that the marine 
shop at Paksey, Eastern Bengal Railway, has been closed ? 

(7)) Is it a fact that the Muslims were in majority in that shop ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the shops on Eastern Bengal Railway, Avhere 
Muslims were in minority, were not closed ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) Yes. 

(’6) Government have no information. 

(c) The decision to close or keep open Railway Workshops is 
governed by economic and not by communal considerations. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to say 
whether they ^ have received any representation in connection with the 
Paksey workshop or not I 
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Mr. P. S. Rau : I have not seen any. 

Mr. M. Maawood Ahmad : Will my Honourable friend in charge of 
the Department say whether he has received any representation from 
myself or not ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore ; I do not remember whether I 
have or not. If my Honourable friend will put a question down on the 
notice paper, 1 will give him a definite reply. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Ooverninent be ])leased to examine 
the allegations that all these experiments, which are made, especially on 
the E. B. Railway and the 0. T. P. Railway, have alTected the Muslim 
community adversely, and all those workshops where the Muslims were 
in a majority have been closed down and those workshops, where 
Muslims were in a minority, have not been closed down ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore • As Mr. Rau has explained, these 
matters are dealt with purely on economic grounds, and I do not think 
that we can depart from the principle which has been applied in decid- 
ing this question. ^ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Do Government propose then to tajte all 
the men who are working in those workshops in other workshops ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I do not think that that would 
be possible. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Irrespective of communal con- 
siderations, should not Government enquire into the complaints made 
by the Honour, able Member in this question ? He has made a definite 
complaint as regards a particular community being economically put 
to more trouble than others. Is it not a matter which requires consi- 
deration at the hands of Government f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I think I have explained the 
matter. No one would regret it more than myself if, owing to the 
closure of any particular workshop, any particular community were 
penalised, but I am afraid that wc could not allow the effect that any 
action like that might have on a particular community to influence our 
final decision in a matter which must be definitely decided on economic 
grounds. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that the Railway Board have 
issued circulars to the adniiiustrations that first opportunity for appoint- 
ment should be given to persons who have been retrenched ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau .* Retrenched persons are borne on a ^vaiting list, and 
when vacancies arise, attempts are made to provide them witli a])point- 
ments. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Government wdll give a similar opportunity 
to those persons who have been retrenched in this particular case 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Yes. 

Bhai Parma Nand : Will the Honourable Member tell us whether 
in those workshops the Muslims were less than 25 per cent., because I 
find from the new decision of the Government that the ]\riislims have 
got a right to get 25 per ^cent. of the posts ? 
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Mr. P, B. Bau : As I have said, Government have no information on 
the point, but as my Honourable friend from Bihar has said that they 
were in a majority, it is obvious that they could not have been less than 
25 per cent. 

Article headed “ Travelling Ticket Examiners ’’ published in the . 

“ Pilot. ’’ 

67. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the article ‘‘ Travelling Ticket Examiners published 
on page 7 of the Pilot, dated the 13th May, 1934 ? 

{b) Is it a fact that the inattor is under consideration of the Railway 
authoj’ities concerned ? 

Mr. P. R. Rail : (a) No. 

Hb) Does not arise. 

Search in the “ Soho House ” and the Residence op Mr. Muhammad 

Tahir Khan in Bombay. 

68. "Sir Muhammad Yakub : (a) Ts it a fact that Soho House 

a firm at f^ohar Chawl, Bombay, and the residence of its managing 
partner, Mr. Muhammad Tahir Khan, were searched by the Bombay 
Collector of Customs in August 1933, and during the course of the search 
of the liouse, even the personal luggage of respectable guests, who happened 
to be staying with Mr. Tahir Khan, was not spared in spite of a protest 
on their behalf ? 

(ft) Is it also a fact that subsequently the Bombay High Court 
declared that the search made by the Collector of Customs was illegal ? 

(c) Ts it also a fact that on the strength of certain documents and 
books seized by tlie said Collector of Customs during the illegal search of 
the hoT.se mentioned above, the Custom authorities charged Mr. Muhammad 
Tahir Khan before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, under 
section 420. Indian Penal Code, which resulted in his acquittal on May 16, 
1934 ? 

(d) What action do Government propose to take against the Collector 
of Customs, Bombay, who was responsible for carrying out the illegal 
soarcli in the '' Soho House and the residence of Mr. Muhammad Tahir 
Khan, and for causing annoyance and insult to him and his guests ? 

(e) What compensation is proposed to be given to Mr. Muhammad 
Tahir TChan for the heavy expenditure which he had to incur to get the 
searcli declared illegal and to defend the criminal case against him ? WJio 
will be responsible for the compensation ? 

(/) What measures do Government propose to take in order to avoid 
recurrence of such cases ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : (a) The premises mentioned 
were searched on a warrant issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay. According to my information no protest in regard to the 
conduct of the search was* made to the Collector of Customs. 

(ft) and (c). The answer to the next two questions is in the 
affirmative. 
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(d) None in view of the fact that the Collector acted on a warrant 
issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

(e) Government do not consider that this is a case in which they 
would be justified in awarding compensation. 

(/) The attention of Collectors of Customs generally has been drawn 
to the High Court ruling in regard to the issue of search warrants in. 
such cases. 

Sir Jffuhanmiad Yakub : Is it not a fact that the warrant of search 
was not issued by the Magistrate of his own accord, but it was issued at 
the request of the Customs Officer at a time wheiii no criminal case was 
pending against the firm in any judicial Court ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : T am not quite sure of the exact 
implications of the legal procedure. My only information is that the 
premises were searched on a warrant issued by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Will Government kindly end[uire if the facts 
stated by me are correct — that the warrant was not issued by the 
Magistrate of his own accord, but it was issued on the application of the 
Collector of Customs at a time when no judicial proceedings were pend- 
ing in any judicial Court ? If so, will Government reconsider their deci- 
sion about the answer which they have given to part (d) of my 
question ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : As regards the first part of the 
supplementary question, the warrant is always issued at the instance 
of the Collector of Customs. What particular significance the qualifica- 
tion “ at a time when no judicial proceedings were pending has, I could 
not say without notice. I will certainly look into this matter again, but I am 
bound to say that 1 have already gone into it very carefully, and \ am 
pretty convinced that there 's no ease for any action agains^^ the Colled ov, 
nor is there a case for compensation to the firm concerned. And, as far 
as the future is concerne<l, wo have done our best to stop the recurrence 
of such an incident by calling the attention of Collectors of Ciiistoms to the 
ruling ot* tlie High Court in regard to the issue of searcli warrants. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; May I know from the TIonoural)le Member, 
if the Collector of Customs does not apply for a warrant, who else can ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is what I said in reply to the 
first part of the supplementary question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : These facts were communicated to the Mem- 
bers of the Central Board of Bevenne at the time w^lien all this w\as going 
on and no action w^as taken by them. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ^ Is not the Honourable Member 
making an assertion and not asking a question ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I just want to ask this question, whether 
when this information was given, any action was taken by the Central 
Board of Revenue and whether the Central Board of Revenue made any 
enquiries about when “ information ” was supplied to them ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I am not quite sure what informa- 
tion the Honourable Member is referring to. Certainly the answer I 
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have given is based on information furnished by the Central Board of 
Revenue. Presumably, they could not have obtained that information 
without making enquiries. 

Transfer op the Research Institute prom Pusa to Delhi. 

69. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that the Research 
Institute at Pusa (Bihar) is going to be transferred to Delhi ? If so, 
wlieri, and why ? 

(I)) What will be the cost of the transfer ? 

(c) What will happen to the lands and buildings in Pusa in the event 
of the transfer of the Institute to DeJlii ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : (a) and (/>). J would refer the Honourable 
Monib('r to the memorandum on the subject siibmittcd to the Standing 
Finance Commit tee. of which he is a meinbei*. A copy of the memo- 
randum lias also l)eeri placed in tlie Library of the House. 

(e) I’he question will be considered if necessary later in consulta- 
tion with the Local Government. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact, as stated in the Indian Nation 
of Patna, (fated the 13th July, that the idea of transfer originated long 
ago with the Imperial Service Officers in charge of the Agricultural 
Research Institute at Pusa, who envied their colleagues in other services 
the enjoyment of facilities afforded by the Viceregal headquarters f 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai ; That statement is completely devoid of founda- 
tion, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that the Agricultural Com- 
mission of 1928 were appealed to for a redress of this grievance ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Not so far as I am aware of. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Has not this matter of transfer Ijeen under 
frequent correspondence since then between the experts and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : No, Sir. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Is it not a fact that the present buildings 
of the Pusa Institute have been damaged by the earthquake to such an 
extent that it would be impossible to repair them and that they can 
only be demolished and re-built, and what Avould be the cost of re- 
building them ? (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Sir, the statement made by my Honourable friend 
correctly describees the position as regards the Lab()ratory ; it will cost 
somelhing like se»vfn lakhs of rupees to re-build. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Is it not a fact that, on account of the 
recurrence of eartliquakcs in Darbhanga and its vicinity, the place has 
become very elnnge.r ujs for any public institution to be located there 1 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. 6. S, Bajpai : T should not like to express an opinion too 
dolbi’t- ly en thal point it is a question for the geologists. I gather, 
however, that this particular region is supposed now to be more 
subjeci to earthquakes than certain other parts of India. 
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Sir Muhammad Yakub : Is it not a fact that the Agricultural 
Research Institute at Pusa makes it very dilBcult for the central office 
at Delhi to exercise such direct supervision as it could do if it were near 
the lieadquarters 1 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : Sir, the inaccessibility of Pusa has been a handi- 
cap in more ways than one. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : May r know what will be the cost of the 
transfer of this Institute to Delhi or elsewhere ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : The figure is stated in the memorandum to which 
I have already referred ; it is estimated at Rs. 36 lakhs. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it the intention of the Goverimient to 
lay all correspondence on the table of this House before any nelion is 
taken in this matter ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : As far as I know, there is no correspondence to 
lay on the table of the House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it not a fact that thfe Government of 
India have obtained the sanction of the Secretary of State behind the 
back of this House, and will Government be pleased to lay that cor- 
respondence on the table of the House at least V 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I did not quite appreciate the allusion to our 
having obtained the sanction of the Secretary of State behind the back 
of this House. Government undoubtedly have certain executive res- 
ponsibility which they discharge in accordance with the established 
procedure. My Honourable friend would have a grievance if Govern- 
ment had actually proceeded to start the construction of these buildings 
without the constitutional procedure being followed of placing the pro- 
posal before the Standing Finance Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) : 1 take 
it that the expenditure on the new buildings in the vicinity of Delhi 
will, in due course of time, come up for the vote of the House ? 

Mr. O, S. Bajpai ; It is a votable item of expenditure, Sir. If the 
decision is proceeded with, undoubtedly the matter will come up before 
the House. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Will it be any loss to the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa if the Institute is removed from Bihar ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : That undoubtedly is a matter of opinion. 
Members coming from Bihar and Orissa definitely feel that it would be 
a loss to the Province if the Institute were removed ; but, considering 
the functions of the Institute, which has to minister not to the require- 
ments of a i)articiilar Province, but to the needs of agricultural research 
for the whole of India, I am not prepared to admit that it would b(3 a 
particular loss to Bihar. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Is there no other place in Bihar where the 
Institute could be transferred ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : If it were transferred to any other place in 
Bihar, the defect of inaccessibility would still exist. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : You mean all places in Bihar are inaccessible f 
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Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : I would not say that places in Bihar are inacces- 
sible from particular points in Bengal or particular points in Bihar, 
but when we consider accessibility, we have to consider India as a 
whole. 

Mr. B. Das : Is it the policy of the Government of India to locate 
all activities of the Imperial Agricultural Council in Coimbatore, 
Cawnpore and the neighbourhood of Delhi, and not to locate them in 
Pro^'inces like Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, or Assam ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : T do not know that there is any consistent policy 
of the Government of India as regards location of Institutes. Each 
I)iirticular case will have to be considered on its own merits. 

Mr. B. Das : May I inquire further whether the Government of 
India consulted in this matter the Government of Bihar and Orissa, and 
what is the opinion of the Local Government in the matter of the Pusa 
Institute V 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : The Government of India have not consulted the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa for the reason which would be obvious 
from the views expressed by the Bihar Members already. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad 8ingh : Have the Government of India consulted 
any other Local Government in the matter of the location of this 
InsliUite in the event of its transfer from Pusa ? 

Mr. Q. 8. Bajpai : Inasmuch as the matter is one for the decision 
of the Central Government, it is not necessary to consult Local Govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali : lias the principle on whicli the 
Inslilute was originally started at Pusa been now abrogated, and are 
the Government of India prepared to consider whether some other place 
should not be chosen for placing the Institute in the Province of Bihar 
itself T 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai ; The principle which determined the Government 
to select Ihe site near Delhi is the one of maximum utility to India as a 
whole. The circumstances which led to the selection- of Biisa, when 
Pusa was eonst meted ill 1902 or 1900, were somewhat different. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to slate 
wheiher their scheme is designed to close the Pusa Institute and to shift 
it to some place near Delhi or to keep the Pusa Institute as well ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : No, Sir. When a new Institute is constructed 
at anj- otlier centre, then, when that Jiistitute begin.s functioning, so far 
as the Government of India are concerned, Pusa will cease to function. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state 
what they propose to do under their scheme with regard to the fields in 
Pusa which are under them and about those buildings which are already 
there ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : I liave already answered that in my reply to part 
(.c) of the question, namely, that the disposal of the land and buildings 
will be considered later in consultation with the Local Government. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Do Government propose to examine this 
ijuestion as well, that if they keep the Institute at Pusa as well and do 
not give away the lands on account of that place being in the centre 
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o£ North Bihar, it is essential to have such an Institute there t Po 
Government propose to consider this question also t 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : My Honourable friend presumably means to 
sujQrgest that, in order to tackle the peculiar agricultural problems of 
Bihar, it is desirable that some facilities for research should exist there. 
1 submit that is primarily a question for the consideration of the Local 
Government. If the Local Government want the use of these buildings 
or any portion thereof and of the land for that purpose, Government 
will undoubtedly consider any such suggestion that they may wish to 
make in that behalf. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : I take it that when the Institute was established 
at Pusa, the Government of India must have obtained and did investi- 
gate all the facts which were appropriate and relevant for the establish- 
ment of the Institute at Pusa. If that is so, what has happened since 
then, except the earthquake, which has moved the Government of India 
to transfer the Institute now ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : According to my information and such re* 
searches, as I have been able to make, the primary consideration which 
influenced the Government of India in 1902-03 to locate the Institute 
at Pusa was the availability, free of cost, of land. What has happened 
since to influence the decision of the Government of India, apart from 
the earthquake which everybody deplores, is the opinion of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India, and the opinion of Dr. Keen who 
came out as Director of the Institute — an opinion which has been only 
recently repeated. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that the Bihar Government 
have got no Agricultural College ? And if the Institute at Pusa is 
removed from there, the people of Bihar will go without any agricultural 
education ? 

Mr. G, 8. Bajpai : Bihar, so far as I know, has no Agricultural 
College. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad 8ingh : Do I take it from the Honourable Mem- 
ber ’.s reply to the question put by the Honourable the President that 
this House wdll be given an opportunity of discussing this question 
before any action is taken with regard to the removal of this Institute 
from Pusa ? 

Mr. 6. 8. Bajpai : My position as regards that is that the House 
will have the ordinary constitutional opportunity of discussing the 
matter when it comes before it in the ordinary way. 

Sir Abdur Rahim ; Docs the Honourable Member mean to say that 
this House will be consulted after the money has been spent and the 
Government have been committed to the policy ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I did not say that. I say that the ordinary con- 
stitutional procedure in this case is open to the House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What is that ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai ; My Honourable friend need not unnecessarily 
generate heat. He has been a Member of this House 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do not have personal feeling in the 
matter. 
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Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : Very well, I shall call it provincial feeling. My 
Honourable friend has been a Member of this House longer than I have 
been, and he knows perfectly well what the procedure in regard to pro- 
posals involving expenditure is. A proposal is put before the Standing 
Finance Committee. If the Standing Finance Committee, which is 
representative of this House, approves of a particular proposal, Govern- 
ment consider that they are perfectly justified, on the strength of that 
approval, to go on with the expenditure. Then, when a vote is needed, 
they come to the House. 

Mr. B. Das : May T, Sir, ask your ruling arising out of this parti- 
cular statement ol the Honourable the Secretary of the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands ? May I enquire if the Government have 
the power to incur an expenditure if the Standing Finance Committee 
approves of it f 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : A 
votablc expenditure must ultimately be sanctioned by a vote of this 
House. If, on the strength of the Standing Finance Committee’s ap- 
proval, Government proceed with the expenditure on a particular item 
and I hen come for the vote of the House subsequently, then it is per- 
fectly open to the House to reject that vote. In that case, unless that 
vote lias been legalised by some other section of the Government of India 
Act, the person who was responsible for the expenditure will bo sur- 
charged by the Auditor General. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do I understand the procedure to be that 
if the Standing Finance Committee approves of this proposal, it will 
come uj) for sanction before this House before the close of this Session ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I would suggest that that question be addressed 
to Ihe Honourable the Finance Member who generally moves the 
demands for grants. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : I am asking the Government to reply. 
Will the Honourable the Finance Member kindly reply to this question ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : As far as I know, except as 
provided for by the Government of India Act, no expenditure can be 
finally sanctioned except by the authority of this House. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Si^h : Then this question will come up before 
this House before any action is taken by way of a supplementary grant ? 

The Honourable Sir James Gngg : It is bound to come up before 
this House. I am not in a position at this moment to give a pledge 
that no expenditure will be undertaken before the vote of the House 
is taken. Certainly no expenditure will be undertaken before the deci- 
sion of the Standing Finance Committee has been taken. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : May 1 know. Sir, what happens if a Member 
incurs expenditure illegally before lliis House has sanctioned it and then 
disappears ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. The House appears to be getting into a debate on this question. 
Next Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 
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Deportation op one Karam Singh from China. 

70» *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that one Karam 
Singh, who was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment and deportation 
from China, in 1929, on a charge of sedition, was arrested and ])roiiglit 
before the police court in Shanghai recently, and that he was awarded the 
maximum sentence of two months’ imprisonment, followed by deportation 
from China V 

(b) Do Government propose to enquire into the matter and state why 
he was deported from China and for what offence i 

(c) Is tliere any representative of the British Government, or of the 
Government of India, in Shanghai ? If so, what steps, if any, were taken 
by him in this connection ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe ; (a), (b) and second sentence of (c). En- 
quiries are being made from Ilis Majesty’s Minister, Peking, and the 
result will be communicated to the House in due course.^ 

(c) There is a British Consul General at Shanghai. 

Reservation of the Queen Mary Zenana Ghat in Pushkar, Ajmer, for 
THE Exclusive Use op Women. 

71. ^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Are Government aware that the 
Queen Mary Zenana Ghat in Pushkar (Ajmer) was built exclusively for 
the use of women, and that it is being used by males also, no restriction 
being enforced in this connection ? 

(b) Have Government received any complaints about this from Pandit 
Soliaii Lai Sharnia, President, Hindu Sabha, Pushkar, and from certain 
ladies also ? If so, what steps were taken on these represent at ioti.s ? 

(c) W'hat action have Government taken, or propose to take, to reserve 
the Queen Mary Zenana Ghat for women ? 

(d) What amount of money is spent annually on the maintenance and 
repair of the said ghat, and from what funds ? 

(e) Is it a fact that Pandit Sohan Lai Sharma wrote to the Commis- 
sioner nf Ajmer -Merwara, offering to appoint a Avoman to enforce the rule 
reserving the ghat for the exclusive use of women ? If so, what action 
was taken on the suggestion ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : (a) The answer to the first part is in the 
aflSrmative. Notices have been put on entrances prohibiting its use by 
males. Trespassers are liable to prosecution under section 448, Indian 
Penal Code. 

(b) and (c). Yes. Some complaints from Pandit Sohan Lai and 
one from a lady. Enquiries were made, notices as already stated, were 
put up and the Police have been asked to take cognizance of such 
offences as are reported to them. Pandit Sohan Lai has been asked 
lo report specific cases to the Police. 

(d) The construction of the ghat having been completed recently 
there has been no necessity to spend anything yet on its repairs or 
maintenance. It was built with the amount collected by charitable 
subscriptions and donations and the Jagir Committee which collected 
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the funds propose to raise the funds similarly for future maintenance 
and repairs. 

(e) Yes. No action was taken. 

Bfr. Qaya Prasad Singh : With regard to answer to part (a), will 
Government take it from me that I myself visited this place in the 
course of the last two months and found that there was no person to 
guard it from the trespass of male persons and that male persons were 
freely going into this particular ghat which is said to be reserved for 
Zenana ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Did the Honourable Member himself also 
go there ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : The answer which I have just read out waa 
only received from the Local Administration within the last few days. 
Possibly some measures have been taken since the Honourable Member 
visited the ghat. 


Income of the Barahjee Temple in Pushkar, Ajmer. 

72. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) What is the approximate annual 
income of the Barahjee temple in Pushkar (Ajmer), and how is this money 
spent ? 

(6) Is it a fact that no part of the income is spent on the maintenance 
and repairs of the temple 1 If so, why ? 

(c) Who has got the control over the temple f 

nCr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) No official information is available. 
The income is reported to be about Rs. 300 per annum. It goes to the 
general funds of the Shamlat Committee. Subscriptions are reported 
to be raised for repairs from time to time. 

(b) Does not arise in view of (a). 

(c) The Brahmins of Bari Basli, Pushkar, throiigh their represen- 
tative committee. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know if that temple is a public 
temple, ? ; 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : So far as I am aware, it is open to the 
public if that is what the Honourable Member means. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : With regard to part (/>), how is the 
income spent ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : I cannot give the Honourable Member exact 
information about that, but I think the Honourable Member will get 
some more information in reply to the next question. 

Income op the Pushkar Jagir. 

73. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that the Pushkar 
Jagir v:as conferred by the Mussalman and Hindu Rulers to be utilized 
toAvards the repairs and maintenance of the Pushkar ghat, the clearing of 
water, and the insurance of a constant supply of water in the tank, the 
maintenance and repair of the temples, the imparting of religious instruc- 
tions, assistance to Fliudu pilgrims, and similar other charitable objects f 
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(b) Is ii a fact that no part of the proceeds of the Jagir is utilized 
towards any of the objects mentioned in part (a) above 1 

(c) Are Government aware that in civil suit No. 280 of 1925 the 
Sub-Judge, first class, Ajmer, in his Judgment, dated the 7th February, 
1930, has commented that The accounts were not maintained by the 
Shamilat Committee properly that “ A major portion of the Shamilat 
income is spent after litigation ”, and that The members of the Shamilat 
Committee were not managing the affairs properly, and were not keeping 
proper accounts'” t 

(d) Are Government aware that Mr. Ram Swaroop, Tehsildar, lias 
also condemned the accounts of the Shamilat Committee, or the Jagir 
Committee, in his note on the resolution book of the Committee in 1932 ? 

(e) Are Government aware that in cheques Nos. 102 to 757, from 1930 
to 1933, of the Jagir Committee, a number of entries such as expenses 
over the supply of milk, and sweet-meats, etc., to olhcials, ^providin^ ijostiy 
garlands to officials, and similar other items have been made '/ If sc, 
will Government please state whether such presents were really made lo 
officials f 

(/) Have the accounts of the Shamilat or the Jagir Committee been 
ever audik'd by any official, or duly qualified auditor f If not, why not T 

(ff) Do Government propose to appoint a committee to enquire into 
the accounts and administration of the Jagir Committee ? If not. why 
not t 

(h) Have Government or local officials received representations from 
voters, and from some members of the Jagir Committee itself, comidain- 
ing about the accounts of the Committee, the latest representation to the 
Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer, being the one dated the 27th March, 1934, 
signed by a majority of voters of the Jagir Committee and also by two 
members of the Committee itself 1 

(i) What steps do Government propose to take in this matter ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) The reply is in the negative. A refer- 
ence is invited to paragraph 64* of the report of the Committee on 
Jagir estates, dated the 16th May, 1874, printed at page 579 of the 
Ajmer Regulations, Volume II (H-L). 

(6) Does not arise. 'i .'* 

(<?) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) No. The second part of the question does not arise. 

(/) Yes, by the Revenue Girdawar (Supervisor) half yearly, vide 
the reply to question No. 89 (c), already given in the Government of 
India, Foreign and Political Department letter* No. F.-10-I|29, dated 
the 7th February, 1929, addressed to the Honourable Member. 

(g) No. As the accounts are examined in the manner indicated 
in the reply to part (/) of this question and are exhibited to the public» 
Government see no necessity for such action. 
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(h) Representations have been received and duly examined. An 
iUpplication dated the 27th March, 1934, is under enquiry. 

(») None. ' 


Copy of paragraph 64 of the report of the Committee on Jagir estates dated the 16th 
May, 1874, printed at page 679 of the Ajm^ BegvZations, Volume II {H-L), 

64. The Jagir of Pushkar is of very ancient date. The oldest Sanad on 
record is one of the Jahangir, arranging how the rival parties should divide the 
l^ts of pilgrims, and continuing the village dar wajh madad maash kaum pokhuriya 
eunnardaran,* * The land of Pokhur is minutely divided ; 418 sharers have been 
recorded as in possession of land at the present measurement. 


No. F.-10-I|29. 

From 

The Deputy Secretary to the Government of India 

in the Foreign and Political Department, 

To 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, M.L.A., 

12-E., Ferozshah Boad, 

New Delhi. 

Dated New Delhi, the 7th February, 1989, 
Quefttiona regarding Pushlar, 

^ir. 

At the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 28th January, 1929, Sir 
Denvb Bray informed you that the information asked for by you in (iiiestious Xos. 89, 
90 and 91, regarding Pushkar was being collected and would be communicated to you 
in due course. The information has since been obtained and clu? replies to your 
questions arc as follovrs : 

No. 89, 

{a) Government have no definite information on this point. 

{b) The Mughal Emperors conferred about 14,000 bighas on Iho Brahmans or 
the Bari Basti .nnd in the Sanad granted by the British Government the area is shown 
as 5,328 acres, vi^., 13.320 bighas. In the decennial settlement the area entered in 
the Shamlat Khata was 6,962 bighas including land under water. Some enen)aehments 
have been made by the Brahmans of the Chhoti Basti, who are perpetually quarrelling 
W’ith the Brahmans of the Bari Basti. Civil litigation is in progress with regard to 
these encroachments. The revenue papers now show 6,493 bighas as in possession of 
the Shamlat Committee. It is, however, misleading to compare this figure with the 
figure entered in the. Sanad, as the former figure relates only to common Shamlat land 
and docs not include the land separately owned by the numerous Drahniaui;*, aUiOtig 
whom the Jagir is divided. 

{ii) Accounts are kept by the Shamlat Committee according to rules contained 
in a decree of the Civil Court. They are checked by the Revenue Girdawar half- 
yearly and a copy is hung up in a public place in Pushkar for the information of 
.;the Jagirdars and copies are sent to the Collector and the Tehsildar. 

(d) Under the terms of Sanad permanent alienation of land is not permissible- 
*ln- some cases the transfer of Biswadari rights may have occurred Avith the sanction 
of the Collector under the Ajmey Alienation of Land Regulation, 1914. 

It is not undorstoo«i w.hat is meant by. "the Shamlat Committee of the 
4 jqcjil Go/eniin,ent The Jagir is divided dmon|B^ about 400 sharers who enjoy and 
utilise ' the income from their shares. Income from pilgrims is received and enjoyed 
by individual Pandas. The Tjoeal Government and -the Shamlat' Committee’ have 
nothing to do with either source of income. ^ 
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P. ^ohan Lai and Gopikiahen were elected in April, 1924. Under the pro^’i8ionl 
the 'fehamlat Oonmiittee Bulea the Collector,* ^ Ajmer-M^rwara hae diacr^on to 
refuse sanction to the election of any particular peroons and this* discretion was used 
in this case. No application or telegram appears to have been received by the 
Cltiof Ccmniissibner but it is understood that an application in this conneetioh was 
tade to the Commissioner, A jmer-Merwara. Enquiries were made by the CoiiimiS- 
sioner v 'jich indicated that many, and probably most of the persojis wh(ise signatures 
were appended to the application had signed at the instance of ]\ Bohan Ijal and 
Gopikishen without knowing what its purport was and without agreeing with the 
statemriiis made in the application. No further action was thorufore takcu on it 
by the Commisslpner. 


(h) The Pushkar Jerun Udhar Fund which amounted to Bs. 19,200 has been 


utilised as follows : 



Rs. 

Olerks pay 



99 

Bilt removal 



.'ilS 

Ghat repairs 



.. 2,851 

J’atanki Pol construction 



, . . 11,66.') 

Balance with Alliance Bank 



. . 3,991 

Balance with Imperial Bank 



81 




19,200 


Ao. in. 

Thi number of shops existing in Pushkar has not been counted but the number 
is considerably less than a hundred. The place is a small town with a population ef 
about 3,4u0 and is of very little importance except as a pilgrimage centre. I’here is 
therefore no scope for a Municipality there, nor has any request for its establish- 
ment been made. The actual number of pilgrims that visit I'lishkar from Ajuicr 
during the year is between 1 and 2 lakhs. 

(h'i There is no Municipality and no need for one. Special nrrangeiueuts Jire 
made by I he District Board during the time of annual fair sanitation, lighting 
and othor ;nTangement8 for the pilgrims. A temporary dispensary is also established 
there at that time. The question of establishing a permanent dispensary at Pushkar 
is receiving consideration. The Funds of the District Board find the Shamlat Coiu- 
n»itt(c are not sufficient for the construction of metalled roads throughout the town. 

(c) The reply is in the negative. 

I have tiie honour to be, 

Btr, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) H. WILBEEFORCR-BEIJi. 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : With regard to the remarks made by 
the officer as quoted in part (o) of my question, what steps dd Govern- 
ment propose to take in order to see that the accounts are kept in a 
regular way ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : I have already explained that the Govern- 
ment do have the accounts examined by the Revenue Qirdawar half- 
yearly, which they consider to be sufficient. 

' - Mr. G^ya Prasad Singh : With re^rd to part (e), do Government 
think that it is a .lustifiable^expenditiire to supply milk and sweetmeats, 
etc.,: to. officials and .providing cb^ly garlands to them! ‘ > ' 
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Mr. H. A. F. MHealfe : Government do not admit for a moment 
that any of the funds are spent on such purposes, 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh : Have Government taken care to inquire 
that these items already appear in the account books of the Shamlat 
Committee ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : I am informed by the Local Administra* 
tion that no such items of expenditure have been incurred. 

Establishment op a Municipality at Pushkar, Ajmeb. 

74. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is there any proposal for the 
establishment of a municipality at Pushkar (Ajmer) 1 If not, why not t 

(6) Why has no hospital been yet established in Pushkar (Ajmer) t 

(c) Is it a fact that a tax of one anna per head is levied on all persons 
who purchase railway tickets for Ajmer t If so, are Government aware 
that a good number of such visitors are pilgrims to Pushkar, which is a 
famous sacred place of the Hindus ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the entire proceeds of this tax is spent on Ajmer 
Municipality, and no part is spent on the improvement of Pushkar t If 
so, why t 

(e) Do Government propose to spend a fair portion of the tax f or i^e 
establishment of a municipality and affording sanitary and other facilities 
to Pushkar t 

Mr, H. A. P. Metcalfe : (a) No, vide the reply to question No. 91 
(6), already given in the Government of India, Foreign and Political 
Department letterf No. P.-10-l|29, dated the 7th February, 1929, ad- 
dressed to the Honourable Member. 

(6) Owing to financial stringency. 

(;«) Yes. A fraction only of the persons purchasing tickets for 
Ajmer are pilgrims to Pushkar. 

(d) and {e). Yes. The tax is intended to provide sanitation 
amenities in Ajmer and as matters stand at present no part of the 
proceeds can be spent elsewhere, but Government would be prepared 
to consider the question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : With regard to part (6), is it not a fact 
that the Government admitted on the floor of the House that the estab- 
lishment of a hospital at Pushkar was a necessity f 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : I am not aware of any such admission, but 
if the Honourable Member will call my attention to the particular 
debate in which the admission was made, I will have the matter looked 
into. 


Amendment of the Crown Lands Ordinanqe of Kenya. 

75. *Mr. Oayu Prasad Singh : (a) Will Government kindly state 
if the Kenya Government propose to amend the Grown Lands Ordinance, 
ro as to permit transfers of leases of Gub-divisions of agricultoral lands 
created for industrial .snd conmercial purposes, from Europeans to Indians, 
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Rnd i<cc withoat any restrietioxiSj in view of representation mads 
by tbe Indian Chamber of Commerce f 

(6) Do Government propose to make an enquiry into this matter, and 
state what objection there is in removing this restriction in the transfer of 
lands, based on racial considerations f 

Mr. Q. S. Bajjpai : (a) The Honourable Member presumably refers 
to the representations reported to have been made by the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry of Eastern Africa to a 
Select Committee appointed by the Legislative Council of the Colony, 
** to examina the position regarding residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial development on land leased from the Crown for grazing and 
upon or agricultural purposes and the alleged change of user incidental 
to such development and to furnish a report The representation was 
to the effect that unrestricted inter-racial transfer of commercial, in- 
dustrial and residential plots outside townships be permitted. The 
Committee made no recommendation in the matter as they regarded 
it as outside their terms of reference. So far as the Government of 
India are aware, the Government of Kenya have no proposal before 
them to amend the Crown Lands Ordinance in the sense suggested in 
the question. 

(&) It would appear that within the boundaries of municipalities, 
townships or trading centres, inter-racial transfers of agricultural landt 
used for industrial and commercial purposes, may be permitted. Out- 
side such boundaries, transfers are not permitted as a matter of course. 
Exceptions have, however, been made where the property is, in fact, part 
of an area used for commercial purposes, whether or not the area has 
been specifically declared to be a township or trading centre. 

Provision op a Territory for His Highness the Aga Ehan. 

76. *Mr, Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is there any truth in the report 
published in the papers that His Highness the Aga Klian has asked Govern- 
ment to provide him with a territory in India over which he may rule, in 
recognition of the services rendered by him to the Empire T 

^h) Have Government received any communication on the subject 1 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : (a) and (6). A confidential communication 
was received from His Highness the Aga Khan, but Government are not 
in a position to disclose its nature. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Member 
if His Highness the Aga Khan wanted Sind ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe^: I have already stated that I am not in a 
position to disclose the nature of the communication received from Hit 
Highness and I have nothing more to add. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali : Is it a fact that Muzaffarpur, where the 
house of my Honourable friend, Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh, is situated, is to 
be made the capital of His Highness the Aga Khan T 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh :;I shall welcome liim. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub i Will Government please enquire how a 
eonddential communication like this leaked out from the office of the 
Foreign and Political Department and was published in the ijaper^.l 
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Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : My Honourable friend is so ignorant that 
he does not read the papers. It appeared in thfe newspapers at the time. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : I am not more ignorant than my Honour- 
able friend. My question was whether the Government will make an 
enquiry how such a highly confidential information leaked out from the 
office of the Foreign and Political Department and appeared in the news- 
papers ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : I am not prepared to admit for a moment 
that the information leaked out from the office of the Foreign and Poli- 
tical Department. There are a great many other sources from which it 
might have leaked out. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Is it not a fact that the Political Department 
receives numerous confidential communications ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : It certainly is a fact. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Is it not the practice of the Department not to 
reveal the contents of those communications ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : That equally is a fact, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das : Are Government prepared to entertain similar applica- 
tions from aspiring landholders who want to be feudatory chiefs in 
Bihar and Orissa and Bengal ? 

‘ ■ Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : That 
question does not arise. 


Restoration of the Cuts in Salaries of the Central Government 
Employees in Bihar and Orissa who suffered from Eabthquake, 


77. ’^*Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do Government propose to restore 
the salary cuts of those employees of the Central (Government in Bihar 
and Orissa, who may have suffered from the earthquake t - If so, what are 
their- exact proposals T 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No such proposal is under the 
consideration of the Government of India. 


Mr. Gktya Prasad Singh : Will Government be willing to consider 
this proposal of restoring the salary cuts at least of those officials 
who are serving in the Province of Bihar and Orissa and who have 
been adversely affected by the earthquake ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Ha% : I should not suppose that that 

would be a convenient way of dealing with any necessity there may be 
in individual cases for giving assistance. . 

‘"Mr. Oayi Pra^ Sln^ : Before I ptit the next question, I Visit t|i^ 
point out that there is a misthke in the question. The speeial maghU 
trate refer-i to Allahabad aWd hot to Oalcuttasi' iS i-.:; 2 fnT i.-u-.-y /HI 


:r-As;Y hrL-iix:.nd:nd ilG 


tIS. ’’’Mr. daya Prasad (d) Has tiie attention of i^oVernment' 

been drawn to the following comment of the Bailway Special Magistrate 
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of, CaJcutta^ Lai Mohan Banerjee, published in the Amriiij^ 

Bazar Pairika, dated the 7th* June, 1934 (page 6) reading— 

‘‘The Bailway authorities ought to insist upon a strict erfforccinont of the 
mle providing for 24 hours booking and reduce the chatices of conges- 

(6) Are Government aware that in the above case, a pick-pocket was 
arrested at the counter of the Railway booking office t 

(c) Are Government aware that the rule quoted above is not strictly 
enforced at all Railway stations t 

(rf) Do Government propose to issue any fresh instructions in this 
matter 1 

m. P. E. Eau : (a) Yes. 

(6) Government have no information beyond that contained in the 
newspaper report referred to. 

(c) The rule referred to applies only in the case qf certain large 
stations as notified by Railways in their tariffs, and Government are not 
aware that it is not being strictly enforced at such stations. 

(d) Government consider this unnecessary. If any instances of the. 
rule not being observed occur, they can — and, Government have no 
doubt, will — be brought to notice by members of Local Advisory Com- 
mittees at meetings of the Committee. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Will Government issue instructions to 
the station masters to see that the rule which they have prescribed is 
strictly followed ? As a matter of fact, at very important stations, 
where the booking is supposed to be for 24 hours, the rule is not fol- 
lowed in practice ? 

Mr, P, E. Eau : It is unnecessary for Government to issue any such 
instructions. It would be better if my Honourable friend would bring 
to notice any particular case of breach of the rule, so that it may be 
taken up with the local administration. 

Mr. Oaya Praaad Singh : I say that station masters may be instruct- 
ed to see that the rules are strictly observed in those cases. 

Mr. P. E. Eau . The rules are intended to be followed. The mere 
fact that the rules are published implies that it is the duty of the 
station masters to follow them. 

Establishment of the Reserve Bank op India. 

79. ’^•Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh ; When is the Reserve Bank of India 
likely to come into existence V 

The konourable Sir James Origjgp, : %The matter is under active con- 
sideration, and it is hoped that an announcement can soon be made. 

li^lehyC^nd; KaYaiyai .v .liay .I.kndw it it lias beefir decided as to 
who is to be the Governor arid who are to be the Deputy Governors 1 • 

HonqiU^ Origg : 1 should be grateful if I am 

allowed to keep to the statement “ that it is hoped that an announce- 
ment can soon be made 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : In view of the dissolution of this 
Assembly, we woidd like to know when and how many Members of 
the House have the chance of being nominated as Directors of the new 
Bank. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I am afraid the Honourable 
Member is asking me to anticipate the announcement that 1 hope to 
make soon. 

Mr. B. Das : May I know what will be the approximate time when 
the Government expect to call for shares for the Reserve Bank from 
the public ? 

The Honourable S!ir James Grigg : Surely my Honourable friend 
does not want me to give him advance information like that. 

Mr. B. Das : Does the Honourable Member anticipate any fluctua- 
tion in the share market if an announcement is made now ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I am not in the least respon- 
sible for market rumours. 

Mr. B. Das : Does the Honourable Member anticipate that there 
Iwill be any marked fluctuation in the market if the Government announce 
that such and such is the date when the sharea^of the Reserve Bank will 
be on sale in the market ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Whenever an announcement of 
the issue of shares is made, the Government of India naturally take into 
account the possible effects on their own borrowing operations. 

Mr. B. Das ; May I enquire why this inordinate delay in coming to 
a decision about the starting of a Reserve Bank? This question of start- 
ing a Reserve Bank was decided as long ago as 1928 when the whole 
framework was settled. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : First of all, I deny that there 
was any inordinate delay for which the Government of India were 
responsible. I am not sure whether the Honourable Member himself 
has not certain responsibilities for a certain amount of delay in the 
matter. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Then, is the Secretary of State respon- 
sible for the delay in starting this Reserve Bank ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Certainly not. 

Mr. B. Das : Was there not a special Session of the Assembly held 
in Delhi to get this Reserve Bank Bill passed, and what is the reason 
for the Government in delaying the promulgation of the Reserve Bank ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; There is being no avoidable 
delay in making an announcement or promulgating any decision. 

Government Attitude towards the Indian National Congress and its 

Committees. 

80, *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
make a fuil statement of their present attitude towards the Indian National 
Congress, and its Committees f 

(h) Has civil disobedience ceased in the estimation of Government T 
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■ (c) What is Government's view with regard to the All<India Congress 
Gominittee’s decisions arrived at at Patna 1 

(d) What 'S the opinion of respective provincial Governments in 
ludS with regard to the present attitude of the Congress and its 
Committees ? 

(e) Is it a fact that Bombay Government have reported to the Govern- 
ment of India that the policy of civil disobedience movement of the 
Congress has not yet ceased t 

The ttonoiintble Sir Bury Haig : (a) to (e). 1 would invite the 
attention of the Honourable Member to ^e statement made by the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Home Department Communique, dated the 6th 
June, 1934, to which 1 have nothing to add. 

lb. L a l chand Navalrai : Will the Honourable Member give me a 
reply specifically to (a) 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I think the Honourable Member 
may eouciiide from th'e fact that the Government of Bombay have just 
released Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel that in their view the Oivil Disobedienee 
Movement in Gujerat has now ceased. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Am I then to understand that there was 
a report from the Bombay Government that the Civil Disobedience 
Movnmciit had not ceased and that since then Government have seen 
fit to release Mr. Patel ? 

The Honourable Sir Har^ Haig : No, Sir ; the position was that, 
in view of the special conditions in Gujerat, it was necessary for the 
Government of Bombay to observe those conditions carefully for some 
time. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the ban has bden lifted from all the provincial branches of the 
Indian National Congress 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : As far as I am aware, the ban has 

been lifted from all the rejiular provincial branches. (Laughter.) 

Mr- M. Maswood Ahmad : Will the Honourable Member be pleased 
to state what he means by the word “ regular ” t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: There is a difference of opinion 
between me and my Honourable friend in regard to a particular organi- 
sation, I think, but the House did not show sufficient interest in the 
matter to debate the question the other day, and, therefore, I had no 
opportunity of deMing with it fully. 

Ml- M. Maswood Ahmad : Are Government aware that the Khudai 

Khidmatgar organisation of the North-Wc.st Frontier Province is a 
branch of the Indian National Congress t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I am aware that it has been so 
deeeribed. 

Dr. WnwiiHii Ahmad : Has the Civil Disobedience Movement stopped 
in all the Provinces of India or is there any exception t 

The HonouraUe Sir Harry Haig : I have not received reports recent- 
ly of any Civil Disobedience Movement activities. 
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BIr. M, Maawood Ahnutd : Will Government be pleased; to , state 

wliether they have lifted the ban from the Khudai KMdmatgor organisan 
tion of the North-West Frontier Province f 

nie Honourable Sir Hany Haig : Certainly not, Sir. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be {deased to state tho 
reasons for not lifting this ban when they have lifted the ban from all' 
the other provincial branches of the Indian National Congress t - 

The Honourable Sir Harry Ha'g : I ' think my Honourable friend 
has a question on this subject a little later. 

Mr. B. Das : Do I understand the Honourable Member to say that 
Government have released all the Civil Disobedience prisoners in all 
the regular Provinces, and that there are no Civil Disobedience prisoners 
in jail now ? 

1%e Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir ; 1 said nothing of the 

kind. 

Mr. B. Das : But did not the Honourable Member say that the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay have released the Civil Disobedience prisoners, in- 
cluding Mr. Yallabhbhai Patel t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No,. Sir ; I said that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay have released Mr. Yallabhbhai Patel who was held 
under the Begulation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Now that, according to the statement of the 
Honourable the Home Member, the Civil Disobedience Movement has 
ceased in all the Provinces, do Government propose to release the Civil 
Disobedience prisoners now in the jails 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The Government of India and the 
Local Governments, Sir, propose to continue the policy which is 
already in existence of expediting the release of those prisoners. 

Bxuoval of Restrictions placed on the Indian NATioNiH. Congress and 

ITS Committees. 

81. ’"Mr. I^alchand Navalrai : Will Government be pleased to state 
if they have removed the restrictions and bans placed against the Indian 
National Congress and its Committees owing to their civil disobedience 
policy, if so, which restrictions and bans have been removed and how far T 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the Communique of June 6th, which states the policy that is being 
carried out. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I should like to have a specific reply to this 
question, vi»., whether all the restrictions, that w^o plaeed[<uttom:Niese 
people, on account of the Civil Disobedience Movement, have .been> 'TO<. 
m,qy;ed> pr are there, stjll some that have not heen^ rqipoy^t .: v 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig^ : I think, if the Honourable Member 
rqfcrajto . te 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I do not remember thit Cbmmunique dow,: 
and, therefore, I want the Honourable Member to tell me what it is, 
so that I may put further supplementary questions. 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Ha i g : I shall be very glad to lay a copy 
of the G6iinhiiniqu6 on the table, in case Honourable Members have not 
had an opportunity of reading it. 

Bfc. Lalchand Nayalrai : So the Honourable Member himself knows 
that there were restrictions and there were notifications. I am asking 
if that Communique now shows which restrictions have been removed 
and which have not been removed. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : As far as I am aware, the restric- 
tions to which the Honourable Member refers are merely notifications 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act declaring certain Associations 
to bo unlawful. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Has it been decided now that the 
Congress and all the Committees including the Working Committees ^nd 
the All-India Congress Committeie have been declared to be lawful I 

The Honoureble Sir Harry Haig : The policy is very^ clearly stated 
in the Communique, and I really must ask my Honourable friend to be 
kind enough to read it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I only want to have one reply to my ques- 
tion, viz,, whether all th>e Associations and Committees have been declared 
lawful or not or are they still unlawful ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I will refer to the Communique : 

The Governmect of India have decided, in consultation \\ith L*>cil (rov-ernments, 
that the notifications declaring the various constituent parts of the Congress organisa- 
tion unlawful should be withdrawn.*' 

Later on, we went on to say ; 

** During the course of the Civil Disobedience Movement, many revolutionary 
organisations nrere proscribed which were distinct from the Congress though working 
in more or less close association with its objects. Local Govopiiinents will not 
withdraw the; notifications against any such revolutionary organisations or any organi- 
sations which, in their opinion, are a danger to the peace of the country.*' ^ 

Bfr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know if there are any revolutionary 
Associations connected with the Congress t 

_ The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Certainly^ Sir. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; Are th!ey connected with the Congress f 

The Honourable Sir Hairy Haig ; The words were “ distinct from 
the Congress though working in more or less close association with its 
objects.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Are there any such that are working in 
sympathy with the Congress 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : There have been, certainly. I 
cannot say what they are doing now. 

Mr. Lalchand -Navalrai -!. Will the Honourable Membter mentiop 
them t ■ : ■ ' 

TM Honourable Sir Harry Haig. Ko^rSiK ; there are a great num- 
ber!, of- these Associations: • I 

BLr. Lalchand Navalrai : Will the Honourable Member mention' al 
least one or two T 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir ; I am afraid I cannot 

enter into details. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Is it the ‘assertion of Qdyeriuaent tliat 
there are terrorist associations affiliated to the Congress ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir ; these are not merely 

terrorist associations. They are associations of various descriptiohs. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : May I know who is the autho- 
rity to determine what are the constituent parts of the Indian National 
Congress ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : This is an executive decision, and 
the determination must rest with Government. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Is not the Indian National 
Congress itself the authority and has not the acting President, Mr. Jamna- 
lal Bujaj, made it clear to the Honourable the Home Member that 
the Khudr.i Khidmatgar orgniiis-ation in the Frontier Province was affi- 
liated to the Congress in August, 1931, and was acting in accordance with 
the principles of the Congress and is prepared to abide by the decision of 
the Congress as had been given at Patna in regard to the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement ? 

The Honourable Sir Hairy Haig : I am very sorry that I did not 
have an opportunity of putting the facts fully before the House in con- 
nection with the abortive motion of my Honourable friend opposite, 
because T think T should have had no difficulty in proving to the House 
that the Red Shirt organisation did not observe the professed principles 
of the Congress and was quite definitely a revolutionary body. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Is it not a fact that the autho- 
rities in the Frontier are confusing 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. The House had an opportunity of discussing the question of this 
organisation in the North-West Frontier Province, and the House deli- 
berately decided not to discuss this question. The Chair cannot allow 
the occasion for supplementary questions to be utilised for raising a 
debate on that. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali : Do Government still hold that the object 
of the Indian National Congress is in any way of the terrorist or revolu- 
tionary type ? ’ 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The objects of the Indian National 
Congress at the moment seem to me to be somewhat uncertain. 

Fighting out the Issue of the White Paper Reforms constitutionally 

THROUGH THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE BY THE INDIAN NATIONAL 

Congress. 

82. •Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; Is it a fact that Government threw 
a challenge to the Indian National Congress to fight out the issue of the 
White Paper Reforms constitutionally through the Indian Legislature t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Ifaig : I think the Honourable Member 
has been placing too . literal an interpretation oh certain journalistic 
phrases. 

* ' ' ' • ' i'* ■ . > . . : i . 
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Hr. LalehAnd Navialrai : May I know from the Honourable Mem* 
ber if there was no challengie from the Government^ whether there was 
a challenge from the Congress itself that it will come to this House and 
break this White Paper 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I think it is perfectly true that the 
Congress or rather the body which hoped to emerge as the revived Swa- 
rajist Party did show an inclination to adopt the constitutional line 
described by the Honourable Mietmber. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Was it, therefore, that the Government 
allowed this Assembly to come to a close and Elections to take place ? 

The Honourable Sir Hanry Haig : That decision was taken on full 
consideration of all the circumstances. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

South African ColiOnization Enquiry Committed Report. 

*Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer : W'^ill Government please state what action 
12 Noon propose to take on the South African Colonization 

Enquiry Committee Report ? 

Mr. O. 8 . Bajpai : The Government of India have informed the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa that they will formulate their views 
on the Report only after Indian opinion, both in South Africa and in India, 
has expressed itself fully. They have so far received no indication of the 
reaction of Indians in South Africa to the Report. They propose to consult 
the Standing Emigration Committee of the two Houses of the Indian 
Legislature, as soon as they can place before the Committee representa- 
tive expressions of Indian opinion in both countries. Communication of 
their own conclusions to the Government of the Union is, therefore, likely 
to take some time. 

Mr. B. Das : Is it not a fact that the South African Indians made 
it clear that they will have nothing to do with the recommendations of this 
preliminary Colonisation Committee Report and that they will not like to 
get out of South Africa at the request of these people, and is it not ill 
grace on the part of this Committee to recommend and suggest how Indians 
can find a colony for themselves, and do the Government of India approve 
the method in which this Colonisation Committee have suggested how 
colonies should be found for Indians ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : So far as I know, the South African Indian com- 
niunity has not yet e.xpressed any opinion on the recommendations made 
in the Report. There is a section of South African Indians Avho decided 
to non-co-operate with the Committee which was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of the Union. But the most representative organisation of Indians 
in South Africa, that is to say, the South African Indian Congress, appoint- 
ed a representative to serve on the Committee and also gave evidence 
before it. 

My Honourable friend's n^xt question was as to whether the Govern- 
ment of India approved of the Committee in South Africa arrogating to 
itself the function of advising India as to where it should find an outlet for 
its redundant millions. Government would prefer to express no opinion 
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on-either this or the other recdmmendstiohs'Dt the Committee until they 
^ve had time to consult Indian opinion here and in South Africa. 

I llr. B bas : Were tie Government of Indii iLwafe at tlii titne of the 
investigation ^yile^ they advised the Agent Gfeheral in South Africa to 
render all help to that Committee, that thie Committee was going to recom- 
mend ways and means as to how^ the Government of India should have 
colonies of their own for the Indian people 1 

’ Mr. O. S. Bajpai : The Government of India ait the time, when they 
invited their Agent to assist the Committee, had merely the terms of 
reference of the Committee before them. The procedure of the Committee 
and the formulation of the views of the Committee were undoubtedly 
subsequent processes. 

Mir. B. Das : May I suggest to the Government of India to appoint a 
Committee to advise the South African Government as to how they should 
function as a civilised Government 1 

Mir. O. 8 . Bajpai : I think that would be a labour of supererogation 
on the part of the Government of India. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh : Are Government aware that there is strong 
feeling in this country against the recommendations made in that 
Colonization Committee Report ? 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : From my perusal of comments in the Press, T 
should say that my Honourable friend's conclusion is justifie^i. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Resolutions, Petitions and Memorials received for or against the 
Hindu Temple Entry Disabilities Removal Bill. 

5. Pandit Ram Krishna Jha : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of (i) resolutions, (ii) petitions, (m) memorials, and 
(iv) opinions received by them till the 15th of June, 1934, either for or 
against the Temple Entry Bill now pending in the Central legislature ? 
Will Government be pleased to state how many of each are for and how 
many against the Bill ? 

(h) AVill Goveriiiueiit be pleased to lay a statement on the tabb* 
showing : 

(i) the names of the individuals and their addresses, 

(it) the names of the public bodies or associations, 

(in) the names of the religious institutions or religious heads, 
and . " 

(iv) the names of the Government pfficials, the^ provincial Gov- 
. emments and the courts in British . India, . 

from whom Government have i^feived such resolutions, petitions, etc., 
as aforesaid gainst the said Temple Entry Bill ? . ; . 

The Honourable 81f Harry Haig : I will answer this aiid the ne^t 
question. No. 6, together. Resolutions and memorials relating tb the 
Temple BiftiJy Bill which have been received ■ either ■ by: the Jjogiislative 
Assembly DepartniAit -ot through the. Home Department have been' already 
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‘|)laded in the Library of the Hbilse and 1 lay on the table two lists of such 
representations received upto the end of June, the great majority of which 
are against the Bill. The opinions received on the Bill will be printed and 
circulated to Honourable Members in due course. Some petitions on this 
subject haVe already been reported to the House and others will be 
reported in due course. According to the directions of the Committee on 
Petitions, all the petitions will also be printed and circulated. The 
material for the information required by the Honourable Member is either 
already available or will be supplied to him before the next motion 
relating to the Bill is taken up. 


I 

Lint of resolutioM, memorials, telegrams^ letters, eto», protestirirg against the Temple 
Mntry Bill received fund placed in the Library of the Legislative Assembly. 

(a) Protests against the Temple Entry Bill. 

1. Telegram dated 7th April, 1934, from Jairamdas, Lyallpur against tlie 

admission of Harijans into Temples. 

2. Telegram dated 8th May, 1934, from Pujari Mandir Raghubir against 

Temple Entry Bill. 

3. Telegram dated 9th May, 1934, from President, Sanatan Dharam Yuvaka 

M aiigal. 

4. Telegram dated 8th May, 1934, from Satrughan Das, President, Village 

Ramdiri, Monghyr. 

5. Telegram dated 8th May, 1934, from Secretary, Radharaman Temple, 

Brindaban. 

6. Telegram dated 8tli May, 1934, from Misrilal, regarding Sanatani Meeting, 

Bareilly. 

7. Telegram dated 8th May, 1934, from Jannrdan Chaturvedi, Secretary, 

Vaishnavasevadal meeting, Hathras. 

8. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Secretary, Vasgbav Sabha, Multan. 

9. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Secretary, Sanatan Sabha, Hoshiar- 

pur. 

10. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Shankar Basudeb Tirtna Swami of 

Gopaltirtna Math, Town Puri, President, Public Meeting. 

11. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Mahan thaudh Beharidass, President, 

Sanatanist Conference, Raipur. 

12. Telegram from Abadh Behari Singh, President, Sanatanist Conference, 

Paroria. 

13. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Pujari Balaji Mandir. 

14. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Damodar Acharya, President, Dharm 

Bagebandhak Mand^. 

15. Telegram dated Nowgong, 7th May, 1934, from Maheswar Borthakur, 

Secretary, Nowgong Brahman Sava. 

16. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Dewakan Misra, President, Sanatan 

Meeting, Salempur. 

17. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Anandibye Anandaballabh Temple. 

18. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Dhanur Dhavavacharya M ohan t, 

Totadrimath. 

19. Telegram dated 7th Ma 7 , 1944, from 8. A. Pande, Pleader, Preaidenl, 

Pttblie Meeting of Sanatanist at Akola. 

20. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Pujari Nersinghji, Mandir. 

21. Telegram dated 7th IWLay,' 1984, froia.Pujwi* lUun Mandir.. 
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22. Telegram 4ated 74h May, 1934, from Pujari^r Gausala Mandir. 

23. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Pujari, Audh Behairi Mandir. 

24. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Mahauath Ramkhelaon Das, Sanatan 

Dharam Sabha, Bahadurpur, Thakurbari, Monghyr. 

25. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Badha Baman Das, Mohant, 

Tottysthan. 

26. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Achintya Sharma, Proprietor, 

Bashmadhab Temple. 

27. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Dewan, Lalababu Temple. 

28. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Fetch Chand Seth, Manager, 

Kamnauini Temple. 

29. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Pujari, Satyanarayan Mandir. 

30. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Madan Mohan Goswami, Proprietor, 

Bankebehariji Temple. 

31. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Harikant Misra, President, 

Sanatanist Meeting, Chanor. 

32. Telegram dated 7th i\Iay, 1934, from Pujari, Sankatadevi Temple. 

33. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Manager, Marwari Temple. 

34. Telegram dated 7tii May, 1934, from Kishorilal Goswami Advikary, 

Badhaballov Temple. 

35. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Basudeb Tarkalaiikar, President, 

Public Meeting, Mundamarai. 

36. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from President, Warnashram Sangh, 

Tumsar. 

37. Telegram dated Rajiiagar, the 7th April, 1934, from 11,000 Sanatanist 

Hindus of Kailakh Nahar Birola Bhagbatpor, Bijai Haiderpur, 
Nirvapur, Bharan, District Darbhanga. 

38. Telegram dated Kheri, 7th May, 1934, from Seth Brij Beharilal, Manager, 

Badhakrishna Temple. 

39. Telegram dated Laehinaiigarh, the 8th May, 1934, from Mahant Shri 

Baghunath Mandir. ^ 

40. Telegram dated Jhansi, the 7th May, 1934, from Baijiiath Tandon, Secre- 

tary, Samana Dharam Sabha. 

41. Telegram dated Cawiipore, the 7th May, 1934, from Sanatanists, Old 

Cawnpore. 

42. Telegram dated Piparia, the 7th May, 1934, from President, Sanatan 

Dharam Sabha. 

43. Telegram dated Losal (through Sikar), 6th May, 1934, from President, 

Hindu Sabha. 

44. Telegram dated Baidyabati, 6th May, 1934, from Baujasingh, President, 

Sanatan Sabha, Chandani, Baidyabati. 

45. Telegram dated Mandsaur, 5th May, 15)34, from Pulchand Ghichani, Presi- 

dent, Hindu Sabha. 

46. Telegram dated Mandsaur, 5th May, 1934, from Pandit Bansidhar, President, 

Sanatan Dharam Sabha. 

47. Telegram dated Mandsaur, 5tli May, 1934, from Jain Panehan. 

48. Telegram dated Begusarai, 1st May, 1934, from Matukdhari Singh, Presi- 

dent, Sanatan Dharam Meeting at Bahooa. 

49. Telegram dated Begusarai, 3rd May, 1934, from Ambica Singh, President, 

Hindu Meeting, Biilahpar. 
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50. Telegram dated Jhan Jharpur, 10th May, 1934, from Shibeswar Jhn, Pre< 

aident, Mithila Barnasram Dharam Sabha, Lohana Dharbanga, regard- 
ing meeting of 15,000 Sanatanists of village Bireshgar. 

51. Telegram dated Nanigachi, 11th May, 1934, from Secretary, Barnasram 

Sabha UJan. 

52. Telegram dated Begusarai, 4th May, 1934, from Shesurataii Singh, Pre- 

sident, Sanatan Dharam Meeting at Nayagaou. 

53. Telegram dated Begusarai, 4th May, 1934, from Ghanshyam Singh, Presi- 

dent, Sfinatan Dharam Sabha at Singhpur. 

54. Telegrjim dated Jhan Jharpur, 9th May, 1934, from Sanatan Dharam Sabha 

SanJikrit Pathsala, Jhan Jharpur. 

55. Telegram dated Brindaban, 9th May, 1934, from Hetbavyuwak Maiidal. 

56. Telegram dated Udipi, 9th May, 1934, from Secretary, Vaidiaka Dharma- 

vecr Sangha, regarding Sanatanist Meeting, Udipi, South Kanara. 

57. Telegram dated Amritsar, 7th May, 1934, from Ralyaram, President, 

Varnashram Surajsangh meeting, Amritsar. 

58. Telegram dated Amritsar, 7th May, 1934, from Tirthram, Secretary, 

Dharmvir Dal Sanatanist Meeting, Amritsar. 

59. Telegram dated Benares, 7tli May, 1934, from Chandipd, Secretary, Gauri 

Shankar Endowment Trust. 

60. Telegram dated Benares, 7th May, 1934, from Surendra Sanyal, Chairman, 

M umuksh abh awan. 

61. Telegram dated Begusarai, 8th May, 1934, from Parmesar Choudhry, 

Bishunpur and Anandipd. 

62. Telegram dated Begusarai, 8th May, 1934, frem Kansalki Shore, President, 

Sanatan Dharam Meeting at Gorgawan. 

63. Telegram dated Begusarai, 8th May, 1934, from Karimahton, President, 

Sanatan Dharam Meeting at Khariigpur. 

64. Telegram dated Deoghar, 7th May, 1934, from Manokamana Pandit, Pre- 

sident, Public Meeting. 

65. Telegram dated Deoghar, 7th May, 1934, from President, Dharam Rakshini 

Sabha. 

66. Telegram dated Jaswantgarh, 7th May, 1934, from Aehhut Sanatan Dharam 

Sabha. 

67. Telegram dated Jhan Jharpur, 7th May, 1934, from Varnashramdhar Sabha 

Kothia, Darbhaiigu. 

68. Telegram dated Ladnuii, 7th May, 1934, from Sanatan Dharm Sabha, 

Nimbi. 

69. Telegram dated Mhow Bazar, 7th May, 1934, from Sanghi President, Hindu 

Meeting in Gopal Maiidir. 

70. Telegram dated Mirzupur, 8th May, 1934, from Shri Goswami Goverdhanlal 

Kavichuramani, President, Public Meeting. 

71. Telegram dated Muttra Chauk, 8th May, 1934, from President, Govardhan 

Shastri, Variiiushram, Muttra. 

72. Telegram dated Nawalgarh, 7th May, 1934, from Manesi Dutt, Seasuri. 

73. Telegram dfited Toghra, 8th July, 1934, from Banin arau Prasad, Secretary, 

Grand Sanatan Dharam Meeting. 

74. Telegram dated 8th M:iy, 1934, from Gajanand Pada, Honorary Secretary, 

Sliree Sanatan Dharainawalambiya Manwar Brahman Sabha, Calcutta. 

75. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Secretary, Varnashrama Sabha, Nollore. 

76. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Kaiiuilal Pujari, Calcutta. 

77. Telegram dated 7tli May, 1934, from Sheo Dutt Ray, Pujari, Calcutta. 

78. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Shaiiti Sikhavswar Roy, President, 

Public Meeting held at Calcutta. 

79. Telegram dated Brindaban, 7th May, 1934, from Sarojendra Kamdar, 

Radhamohaii Temple. 

80. Telegram dated Monghyr, 8th May, 1934, from Raja Raghunandan, Pre- 

sident, Orthodox Hindus. 
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80(a). Heprcspntntions protesting against the T. E. Bill in the same printed 
form, from 208 residents of the Bombay Presidency. 

81. Prom President, Ram Mandir, Public Meeting, Bombay, dated the 9th 

March, 1934. 

82. From Mr. Ramdhaii Tewari Manja A noop. 

83. Prom the Bombay Provincial Varnashan Swarajya Sangh, letter dated the 

14th January, 1934. 

84. Prom the President, Sanatanists Meeting, Byculla, dated the 17th February, 

1934. 

8.5. Prom Mr. G. K. Hathi, President, All-India Varnashram Stirarajya Sangha 
Branch, Rajkot, dated the 26th March, 1934. 

86. Prom Mr. G. K. Hathi, President, All-India Varnashram Swarajya Sangha 

Branch, Rajkot, dated the 26th March, 1934. 

87. From the President, the Sanatanists Meeting Bvculla, Bombay, dated the 

29th March, 1934. 

88. From the President, the Sanatanists Meeting, Dharavi, Bombay, dated the 

27th March, 1934. 

89. Prom Mr. Lakshman Prasad and 9 others, Nagina, District Bijnore, dated 

the 17th March, 1934. 

90. From the Manager, Kaiiga Temple Committee, and 8 others, dated the 21st 

March, 1934. 

91. From M. Parash Ram, Godhra, Panehmahal, dated the 24th March, 1934. 

92. Prom the Secretary, Gayawal Sabha, Gaya, dated the 31st March, 1934. 

93. Prom the President, Sanatan Vedic Dharma Sabha, Ahmedabad, No. G., 

dated the 31st March, 1934. 

94. From the President, Sanatan Vedic Dharma Sabha, Ahmedabad, No. G., 

dated the 2nd April, 1934. 

95. Prom President, Sanatanist Meeting, Siikhanandji Dharainshala, C. P. 

Tank, Bombay, dated the 31st March, 1934. 

96. From the President, Panjrapola Lane, Meeting, Bombay, dated the 29th 

l^Tareh, 1934. 

97. Prom the District Harijan Sewak Sanglia, Manipur, dated the 7th April, 

1934. 

98. From the Secretary, Vaidika Dharma Veera Sangha of South Kanara, 

TJdipi, dated the 6th April, 1934. 

99. From President, Mumbadevi Temple Meeting, Bombay, dated the 25th 

March,} 1934. 

100. From President, Public Meeting at Kheda Jalas (Dadar), dated the 7th 

April, 1934. 

101. Prom President, Akola (Santa Cruz) Meeting, dated the 4th Ai)ril, 1934. 

102. Prom President, Colaba Meeting, dated the 4th April, 1934. 

103. From President, Khar Road (Bombay) Meeting, dated the 4th April, 1934. 

104. Printed protests from thirty x)ersons against the Temple Entry Bill. 

105. Protests from four public meetings against the Temple Entry Bill. 

106. Protests from residents of (1) Taluk Sabha of Rapalle, Guntur, and (2) 

Podili, Nallorc in Madras Presidency. 

107. Letters from the Secretary, The Guntur District Varnasrama Dharmoddha- 

raka Sabha, dated the 24th and 29th March, 1924, and 11th April, 1934, 
forwarding protests against the Temple Entry Bill, signed by 465 persons 
belonging to various places. 

108. Prom the Bombay Provincial Varnashram Swarajya Sangh, dated the 5th 

April, 1934. 

109. Prom His Holiness Srimad Goswaiii Sir Gokul Nathji Maharaj, Bombay, 

dated the 19th April, 1934. 

110. Prom^ the Secretary, Nagar Varnashram Swarajya Sangha. 

111. From the General Secretary, V. S. S. Khandun, C. P., dated the 29th 

April, 1934. 
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112. From the Secretary, V. S. S., Karad Branch, dated the 30th April, 1934. 

113. From the President, Y. S. S., Kundhu Branch, dated nil. 

114. From the Vice-President, U. P., Yarnashram Swarajya Sangha, dated nil. 

115. From Yarnashram Swarajya Sangha, Branch Utran, E. Khandesh, 

dated nil. 

116. From Y. S. Sangh, Shahganj (Jampur), U. P., dated nil. 

117. From the President, Y. S. S., Ahsakha Brahmpore, Shahabad, dated the 

8th May, 1934. 

118. Prom V. S. S., Branch Sibpur, Howrah, dated the 6th May, 1934. 

119. From^V., S. S*, Bankura Branch (Bengal), dated nil. 

120. Prom the President, Barhiya, dated the 6th May, 1934. 

121. Prom the Secretary, Sri Sanatan Dharma Mandal, Jaipur, dated the 7th 

May, 1934. 

122. From the Sanatan Vedic Dharma Sabha, Surat, dated the 8th May, 1934. 

123. Prom the l^resident, V. A. S. Sangh, Dwarka, dated nil. 

124. From the Panchniahal District, Varnashrama Swarajya Sangha, dated the 

8th May, 1934. 

125. From the Hindu Central Committee, Branch Nand^jral, Kurnool District, 

dated the 6th May, 1934. 

126. Prom the President, Puraiia Sravaiia Sabha, Madura, dated the 9th May, 

1934. 

127. Protests in the same printed form from — 

(1) Secretary, Yarnashrama Swarajya Sangha, Bankura, Bengal. 

(2) The Vjirii.'islirama Swarajya Sangha, Khandra, District Nimar. 

(3) President, Sanatan Dharmn Association, Tehta, P. O., Gaya. 

128. Protests in the same printed form ^rom meetings held at : — 

(1) Ainbala, Sonepat and Ballabgarh and from Palwal. 

(2) 18 dirrerent places in Hissar District. 

(3) 10 different places in Bewari, Ilissar District. 

(4) 0 places in Meerut District, 

(0) 15 places in Meerut City and 9 in Meerut Cantonment. 

129. Protests in same printed form submitted by — 

(1) Six residents of Gurgaon District. 

(2) 3 Residents of Faridabad. ; 

(3) 2 residents of Palwal. 

(4) 6 residents of Ballabgarh. 

(5) 18 residents of Ilissar District. 

130. Letter from the Marwari Association, Calcutta, dated the 28th Mav 

1934. 

131. Resolutions of the Managing Committee of the Vedashastrotteiak Sabha 

Poona, dated 26th May, 1934. 

132. Resolution of Public Meeting held at Amalner, E. Khandesh, 29th Mav 

1934. 

133. Resolutions of Sanatanist Meeting held at Karachi, on 6th May, 1934. 

134. Letter from President, Varnasrarau Swarajya Sangha, Sivafiran^a dated 

22nd May, 1934. * > b e ; 

135. Resolutions of Public Meeting at Pandaypipra, Isri, Shahabad District. 

136. Protest bearing signatures of 52 residents of Hosur, Salem District. 

137. Resolutions passed by meetings held on 6th May, 1934, at six villages 

Taluk Sattinapalle, Guntur District. * 

Protests in the same form from — 

138. President, Sauatana Dharma Sabha Chathapuram, Kalpathi, Palghat 

S. Malabar. * 

139. Secretary, Provinciak Yarnashram Sanatan Dharma Sava, Jorhat, Assam. 
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140. President, Sanataii Bliarm Mahasabha, Khurja, Bulandshahr. 

141. Secretary, Shri Sanata Dharma Sablia, Ferozepur City. 

142. Secretary, Mithla Pravtiya Varnashrain Swarajya Saiifitha, Sitamarhi. 

143. President, Dharma Sastra Sabha, Madura. 

144. Pandit Ghanashyam Vodant Tirth, Panchrof, Midnapore. 

145. Vice-President, Vaniashrama Swarajya Saugha, Poona. 

146. Secretary, Ncllore District Varnashrama Dharma Sabha. 

147. Secretary, Saiiataii Vaidic Dharma Samrakshaka Mandal, Poona. 

148. Secretary, Sanataii Dharma Sabha, Gaya. 

149. President, Saiiatan Dliarain Pratap Bhavan, Srinagar. 

150. President, Sanataii Dharma Sabha, Hyderabad, Sind. 

151. President, V. S. Sangh, Budain. 

152. Secretary, Dharma Samrakshka Sabha, Aryapur, Rajmundry. 

153. President, Sanataii Dharma Bhardhani Sabha. 

154. President, Sanataii Dliarma S.abha, Battiah. 

155. Secretary, Varnasrama Dha.rmo<Idharaka Sabha, Painad, Guntur. 

156. President, Varnasrjima Dhannoddharaka Sabha, Bepallc, Guntur. 

357. President, Varnasrama Dhannoddharaka Sabha, Tenali, Ghintur. 

158. President and Secretary, Varnasarama Dhannoddharaka Sabha, Sattanapalle, 

Guntur. 

159. President and Secretary, Varnasrama Dharmoddharaka Sabha, Perthapuram 

Sabha, Fast Godavari. 

160. Secretaries, Varnasrama Dharmoddharaka Sabha, Bazole Taluk Sabha, East 

Godavari. 

161. President, Bombay, Provincial Varnashram Swarajya Sangh, Surat. 

162. Joint Secretary, Shri Sanatan Pliarain Yovak Sabha, Karachi. 

163. President, Varnashram Swarajya Sabha, Satara. 

164. President, Sri Vedliaitha Dcsika Baktha Sabha, Madura. 

165. President, Tirukoilur Arya Dharma Abhikridhini Brahmana .»\Ialiasabha, 

Tirukoilur, South Arcot, Madras. 

166. General Secretary, U. P., V’'arnashram Swarajya Sanghn, Cawnpore. 

167. President, Varnashram Swaraj Sangh, Deoghar. 

168. Resolution passed by Sanatanist meeting forwarded by the Maiidir Bakslia 

Gominittce, Delhi, dated 6th May, 1934. 

169. Resolution of Ortliodox Hindu meeting, on 6th May, 19^4, at Palakol, West 

Godavari. 

170. Resolution by Hindu Meeting at Kavali, Nollorc District, dated 6th May, 

1934. 

171. Resolution by Hindu meeting at Mclkote, on 6th May, 1934. 

172. Resolution by meeting at temple of Narasimha Akhara, Shillong, on 6th 

May, 1934. 

173. Resolution by meeting at Ram Janaki Temple, Shillong, dated 6th May, 

1934. 

174. Resolution at Satvanarain Thakurbari Temple, Shillong, dated 6th May, 

1934. 

175. Resolution by Sjinfilanist meeting at Lahore, on 6th May, 1934. 

176. Protests in the same form from— 

President, Kavali Taluk Varnasrama Dharmodharna Sabha. 

President, Sanatan Dharm Pruvurtuka Maiidan, Bhavnagar. 

Sri Mahanta Bhagawat Das, Bahiri Bara Math, Midnapur. 

President, Contai ^''arnashram Swarajya Sangh, Midnapur. 

President, Bahiri Jaganath Sabagat Sangha, Midnapur. 

President, Varnashrama Swarajya Sangha, Balighai, Midnapur. 
President, Pakur Sub-Divisional Varnashram Swarajya Sangha. 
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176. — contd. 

President, Sanatan Bharam Sabha, Haldwain, Naini Tal District, 
President, Banataii Dharam Sabha, Monghyr. 

Secretary, Sri Vaidika Dhartna Bodliini Sabha, Secunderabad, Deccan. 
Secretary, Shree San.'itaiia Dharnia Sabha, Agra. 

Secretary, Varnashram Swarajya Sanglia, Agra Branch, Agra, 
Secretary, Varnashram Swarajya Sangh Branch, Kundgol, Jamkhaudi 
State. 

President, Sanatan Dharam Sabha, llai Bareli. 

Vice-President, Sanatan Dharam Sabha, TIoshiarpur. 

Pandit Mahadeo Shastri. 

177. Resolution of meeting at Jagannath Temple, Shillong, dated 6trh May, 1934. 

178. Resolution of meeting at Kalibari Temple, Shillong, dated 6th May, 1934. 

179. Resolution of meeting at Satsanga Temple, Shillong, dated 6th May, 1934. 

180. Resolution of meeting at Maliadebkhola Temple, Shillong, dated 6th May, 

1934. 

181. Protest forwarded by Ratneswar Barual, Jorhat, Assam, bearing 154 

names. 1 

182. Thirty Protests (printed in same form) from residents of Ferozepur City. 

183. Protest from Battili village, Paelakunidi Taluk, Ganjam District, bearing 

252 signatures. 

184. Letter dated 5th June, 1934, from N. S. Parande, Nagpur, forwarding protests 

bearing about 2,080 signatures. 

185. Eight Protests (printed in same form) from representative All-India 

Varnashrama Swarajya Sangha, Bellary, Benares, and certain places 
in Madras. 

186. Letter from Secretary, Kaira District Varnashrama Swarajya Sangha, 

Nadiad, dated 11th June, 1934, forwarding four printed protests bearing 
about 120 signatures in vernacular. 

187. Letter from Secretary, Guntur District Varnashrama Dharma Sabha, 

forwarding printed protests bearing 27 signatures. 

188. Letter from Secretary, Sanatan Vama-asram Dherma Sablia, Darda, C. P., 

forwarding protests bearing 50 signatures. 

189. Protest lists bearing about 600 signatures (vernacular). 

190. Letter from the Secretary, Achhntudhar Oommittre, Meerut, dated llt.h 

April, 1934, coinmuiiic.atiiig resolutions passed by public meeting held 
on 12th April, 1934, against Temple Entry Bill. 

191. Ijctter fi'Ojii the Secrt'tary, Varnashram Swaraj Saiigh, Belgaum, dated 30th 

April, 1934, forwarding protests bearing 3,428 signatures. 

102. Letter from the President, Maharashtra Provincial Variiaslirain Swarajya 
Sangha, No. 2003|O.D.A., dated 4th May, 1934, forwarding protests 
bearing signatures of about 8,900 jmrsons. 

193. Letter dated 9th May, 1934, from V. L. Narasimham, All-Tndia Varnashram 

Swarajya Sangha, Guntur, forwarding 15 petitions from Taluk and 
village Sabhas of Nellore District, bearing 254 signatures. 

194. Letter dated Guntur, 9th May, 1934, from V. L. Narasimham, All-India 

Varnashram Swarajya Sangha, Guntur, forwarding nineteen petitions 
from village Sabhas bearing 307 signatures. 

195. Letter dated Guntur, 1 7th May, 1934, from V. L. Narasimham, All-India 

Varnashram Swarajya Sangha, Guntur, forwarding thirteen petitions 
from taluk and village Sabhas, bearing 369 signatures. 

196. Letter dated Guntur, 22nd May, 1934, from V. Ij. Narasimham, All-India 

VarJi ashram Sw’arajya Sangha, Guntur, forwarding thirteen petitions 
from taluk and village Sabhas, bearing 78 signatures. 

197. Letter dated Ountnr, 22nrt May, 1934, from V. L. Narasimham, All-India 

Varnashram Sw'arajya Sangha, Guntur, forwarding seven petitions 
from village sabhas of Darri Division, Nelloro District, bearing twenty- 
two signatures. 
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198. Protest by Sanatanists of Hyderabad Sind, dated 8th May, 1934. 

199. Bcsolution by Andhra Desa Varnasraama Sangha, Bezwada. 

200. Besolution by Barnasram Dharm Sangrakshini Sabha, at Netrakona, Mymen- 

singh, Bengal, dated the 7th May, 1934. 

201. Protest by President, Shri Hatkeswar Fund Committee, Bajkot, dated the 

7th .Tune, 1934. 

202. Protest by Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Begum Bazar, Hyderabad Deccan, dated 

the 20th June, 1934. 

203. Protest by Sanjitanists of Dohad, dated 12th May, 1934. 

204. Besolution by Varnashram Swaraj Sangh, Beyt Sankodhar, Kathiawar, 

dated 30th May, 1934. 

205. Besolution by Sanatanist Meeting, Swami Narayan Mandir at Karachi, 

dated 31st May, 1934. 

206. Memorial by Varnasrama Dharma Sabha, Nellore, Madras, dated May, 

1934. 

207. Besolution by Sanatanists Meeting at Porbaiular, dated 18th May, 1934. 

208. Besolution by Hindu Meeting at Erandol, East Khandcsh, d<ated 24th May, 

1934. 

209. Besolution by Sanatan Dharamists of Mainimri, dated 21st April, 1934. 

210. Besolution by Hindu Meeting at Bajshaby, Bengal, dated 9tli May, 1934. 

211. Besolution by Hindu (Viitral Oomiuittee, Cuddalore, dated Oth May, 1934. 

212. Besolution by Iliiulu Meeting of Sylhet, dated 13th May, 1934. 

213. Besolution by Sanatanists of Dhainoura, Cliamparan, dated 6th May, 1934. 

214. Besolution by Hindu Meeting at Temple Mahadeb Khola, Shillong, dated 

6tli May, 1934. 

215. Besolution by Hindu Meeting at Temple Jagannath, Shillong, dated 6th 

May, 1934. 

216. Besolution by Hindu Meetings at Temples (1) Satyanarain Shakurbari, 

(2) Kali Bari, (3) Satsaiigh Bhawan, (4) Narshingh Akhara, 
(5) Ramj'anki .Tungli Akhara, dated Cth May, 1934. 

217. Resolution by Shri Hari Saiilcirtan Mamial, Rawalpindi, dated 6th May, 

1934. 

218. Resolution by Sanatanists of Melkolc, dated 6th May, 1934. 

219. Resolution by Veraiiashram Swaraj Sangh, Biilaiidsliar, dated 6th May, 

1934. 

226. Resolution by Bonhar Provincial Association for Preservation of Hindu 
Temple, dated 6th May, 1934. 

221. Protest by Tsw^ar Chandra Nanda, President, Bahiri Jagannath Sebayat 

Saiigha, Midnapore, dated lltli May, 1934. 

222. Protest by Mahanta Bhagab.at Das, Midnapore, dated 11th May, 1934. 

223. Protest by Sanatan Dharam Conference, Nariiar, dated 8th May, 1934. 

224. Resolution by Hindu Meeting at Bindhachal, Mirzapur, dated 8th May, 

1934. 

225. Resolution by Mahajaiianis of Mebiiangalam, Madura, dated 7th May, 

1934. 

226. Resolution by Hindu Central Committee, Palakol, West Godawari, dated 

6th May, 1934. 

227. Resolution by Vaidika Dharma V^eera Sangha of South Kanara, dated 6th 

May, 1934. 

228. liesolution by Varnashram Swaraj Sangh, Piilgaon, dated 6th May, 1934. 

229. Besolution by Barnasram Sw’araj Sangha, Dinajpur, dated 6t]i May, 1934. 

230. Resolntion by Sanatan Dharamavalambiya, Agrawal Sabha, dated 6th Mav, 

1934. 

231. U. P. Varnashram Swarajya Sangh, Cawnpore, dated 19th May, 1934. 

■ 232. V. L. Narasimham, Secretary, Guntur District, Varnasrama Dharma Sabha, 
dated 14th May, 1934. 
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233. P. A. M. Garu, Secretary, Yarnasrama Dharma Sabha, Nelloro, dated 2l8t 

May, 1934. 

234. Protest by residents of Hosur, Salem District. 

235. Telegram dated Kaswabtgarh, 12th May, 1934, from L’aduram Shastari, 

Sanatan Dharain Sabha, Ledi. 

236. Telegram dated Brindaban, 10th May, 1934, from Dijen Ganguly. Manager* 

Gobindji Temple. 

237. Telegram dated Brindaban, 10th May, 1934, from Sachin Sarkar, Manager, 

Gopinathji Temple. 

238. Telegram dated Brindaban, 8th May, 1934, from Swami Kethabanand Sri 

KatyaJ^nipith, Brindaban. 

239. Telegram dated 9th May, 1934, Brindaban, from Nilambcr Proaad, Manager, 

Madan Mohan Temple. 

240. Telegram dated Raipur, .'ith May, 1934, from Mahant Bajriindas, Dudhadhari. 

241. Telegram dated Sultanpur, Jadunath Singli, Zarnindar, Athaisi. 

242. Telegram dated Kakojan, Assam, 25th May, 1934, from Secretary, Kakajan 

Hindu Dharm Sabha, Jorhat, Assam. 

243. Telegram dated Rikhikesh, 12th May, 1934, from Secretary, Balhitkarini 

Samiti Lakshman Jhula. ^ 

244. Telegram dated .land (Attock), 21st May, 1934, from Secretary, Sanatan 

Sabha. 

245. Telegram dated Baffa, Hza, 2l8t May, 1934, from Secretary, Sanatan 

Dharma. 

246. Telegram dated Dalsingh Sarai, Post Ujiarpore, regarding protest meeting 

of Parrai Sanatanista. 

247. Protest dated 22nd May, 1934, from President, Yarnasrama Swarajya 

Sangha, Sivagaiiga Branch. 

248. Resolution passed by Hindu Dharama Sabha Melatur, Janjoro District. 

249. Resolutiojis fiassod at Public Meeting held at Sri Sarangapaniswami Temple, 

on 6th May, 1034. 

250. Resolutions passed by Sanatan Dharmavalanibiya Agarwal Sabha Meeting, 

(Calcutta. 

2.51. Resolutions passed l)y Hindu I’ublic Meeting of Tinnevelly, on 6th May, 

19.34, under au:^pices of The Hindu Dharma Sabha. 

2.52. Resolution passed bv S;inatan Dharain Sabha, Muzalfarnagar, dated 2nd 

April, 1034. 

253. Resolution passed by Saiiatanist Hindu Meeting at Gadarwara, C. P., 
dated 23rd April, 1034. 

2.54. Letter dated 27th April, 1034, from President, Surat Sanatanist Meeting, 
Surat, dated 23rd April, 1934. 

255. Protest, dated 1st May, 1934, from President, All-India Yarnashrama 

Swarajya Sangha, Rajkot Branch. 

256. Resolutions of Sanatanist Meeting, held at roimbatore, on Cth May, 1934. 

257. Protest, dated 6th May, 1934, from Rambalav Jagnani. 

258. Protest from Trivedi Vasudev Shaslri (Sahitya Ratna), Yaransi. 

259. Resolution passed by Sanatanist Meeting at Delhi, on 6th May, 1934. 

260. Resolutions passed by Sanat.anist Meeting at Biirhaiipur, on 6th May, 1934. 

261. Resolutions passed by Sanat.nnist Meeting at Rusera, District Darbhauga 

(Bihar), on 6th May, 1934. 

262. Resolution of General (’onimittee of U. P. Mahabir Dal, Muzalfarnagar. 

263. Letter dated 4th .June 1934, from Devendra Nath Goswami, Tarajaii 

Jorhat, Assam. 

264. Resolutions (vernacular) i)assed by certain village Sabhas (12 in Guntur 

and Ncllore Districts). 

265. 30 i)rotests in the same terms from residents in Sonepat. 

266. 10 protests in the same terms from residents of Karnal. . 

267. 7 protests in the same terms from a resident of Ambala Cantonment. 
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268. Besolutions couched in the same terms passed by public meetings held in 

six different places in Ambala Cantonment. 

269. Resolutions couched in the same terms passed by public meetings held in 

17 different places in Karnal. 

270. Resolutions couched in the same terms passed by public meetings held in 

6 different places in Meerut City. 

271. Resolutions couched in the same terms passed by public meetings held in 

4 different places in Sonepat. 

272. Letter from the Secretary, Guntur District Varnashram Sabhu, dated 24th 

April, 1934, forw.*irding petitions addressed in the same terms to the 
Legislative Assembly, signed by 265 persons belonging to Guntur 
District. 

273. Letter from the Secretary, Guntur District Varnashram Sabha, dated 25th 

April, 1934, forwarding similar petitions signed by 98 residents of 
Guntur District. 

274. Protests bearing 157 signature.^ of residents of Godavari District. 

275. Protests bearing 364 signatures of residents of Ncllore District. 

276. Protests bearing 679 signatures of residents of Karachi, Sind. 

277. 5 protests lists bearing signatures of 74 residents of Ajmer. 

278. Resolutions passed at 7 places in Ajmer in same form. 

279. Resolutions passed in two places in Fyzabad, IT. P. 

280. Resolutions passed in two places in Ilardwar, U. P. 

281. Protests in same printed form from — 

Secretary, Varnashram Swarajya Sangh, ITardwar. 

President, V. A. S. Sangh, Dwarka. 

Secretary, Siiiiatan Dharma Society, Delhi. 

President, Pakur Sub- Divisional Varnashram Swarajya Sangha Waman 
Hamchandra Kinj'awadekar (without address). 

282. Lists forwarded by the Secretary, Provincial VarnashrJim Swaraj Sangh, 

Rajputana, bearing 1,506 signatures. 

283. Letter from the Secretary, Veniashrama Dharma Sabha, Nellore District, 

Madras Presidency, dated 21st May, 1934, forwarding 

(1) Resolutions passed at 232 meetings held in various villages in 

Madras Presidency. 

(2) Lists bearing signatures of about 14,600 residents of Madras Pre- 

sidency. 

(b) Protests against the Temple Entry Bill and the Untouchability Abolition Bills. 

284. Telegram dated Nagpur, 8th May, 1934, from Nagamal Amolakchand, 

Trustees Potdar Rani Mandir. 

285. Telegram dated Bellary, 7th May, 1934, from Pullapant Rama Chandra 

Sastri, Secretary, Varnashrjiina Sabha, Bcllary. 

286. Telegram dated Bombay, lOth May, 1934, from H. H. Goswami Shri Gopul- 

nathji Maharaj of Vallabh Acharya Sampradaya, President, Sanatanists 
Meeting at Bada Mandir, Bombay. 

287. Telegram dated Chowghat, 7th May, 1934, from President, Kerla Sanatana 

Hindu Sabha, Guruvayaur, held at Punnathur. 

288. Telegram dated Dera Ismail Khan City, 7th May, 1934, from Manager, 

Govardh.nnath Temple. 

289. Telegram dated Dera Ismail Khan City, 7th May, 1934, from Manager, 

Gopinath Temple^ 

290. Telegram dated Dora Ismail Khan City, 7th May, 1934, from Manager, 

Girdhargopal Temple. 

291. Telegram dated Dera Ismail Khan City, 7th May, 1934, from Manager, 

Nfigarji Temple. 

292. Telegram dated Dt-ra Icmail Khan City, 7th May, 1934, from Manager, 

Mahaprabhu Temple. 
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293. Telegram dated Puri, 7th May, 1934, from Shankar Basudeo Tirtha 

Swami of Gopaltirtha Nath, Ptiri, President of Public Meeting. 

294. telegram dated Shamli, 8th May, 1934, from Secretary, Saiiatan Dharam 

Sabha. 

295. Telegram dated Rnsera, 7th May, 1934, from President, Sanatan Dhartna 

Sabha, Boscrah, Darbhanga. 

296. Telegram dated Pakaur, 7th May, 1934, from Gisipande, President, 

Pakur Sub-Divisional Varnashram Swavajya Sangha. 

297. Telegram dated llalii Bazar, 8th May, 1934, from President, Sanatan 

Dharam Sahayak Sabha, regarding Bhiwani Sanatanist Meeting. 

298. Telegram dated Dera Ismail Khan City, 8th May, 1934, from Manager, 

Gopinath Temple. 

299. Telegram dated Dera Ismail Khan City, 7tli May, 1934, from Manager, 

Sanatan Ram Man dir. 

300. Telegram dated Dera Ismail Khan City, 7th May, 1934, from Manager, 

Madan Mohanji Temple^ 

301. Telegram dated Dera Tsmail Khan City, 7th May, 1934, from Manager, 

Nar Singhji Temple. 

302. Telegram dated Gnrdaspur, 7th May, 1934, from Vaiishnauacharya Shri 

Maliant Ramdass Gaddi Nashim Darbar Pandori, District Gnrdaspur. 

303. Telegram dated 7th May, 1934, from Sitarnm Saraf, Secretary, All-India 

Sanatan Dhannawalambiy Marwari Yuvak Sam elan, Calcutta. 

304. Telegram dated Surat, 7th May, 1934, from President, Surat Sanatanist 

Meeting. 

305. Telegram dated Nagpur, 7th May, 1934, from Shri Jagatguru Shri Shaii- 

karacharya Sankeshwar Karvir Muth Camp, Nagpur. 

306. Telegram dated Mfidras, 11th May, 1934, from President, Meeting of 

Dharmasevaka S.abha.. 

307. Telegram dated Surat, 0th May, 1934, from Trustees, Dwarkanathji Temple. 

308. Telegram dated Surat, 9th May, 1934, from Proprietor, Mahisasurihnata 

Temple. 

309. Telegram dated Surat, 9th May, 1934, from Vahivatdar Surat Shrinathji 

Temple. 

310. Telegram, dated Surat, 9th May, 1934, from Vahivatdar BhjitaJi Temple. 

311. Telegram dated Surat, 9th May, 1934, from Proprietor, Datatryu Temple. 

312. Telegram dated Surat, 9th May, 1934, from Proprietor, Ashapurimita Temple. 

313. Telegram dated Surat, 9th May, 1934, from Proprietor, Acharnyaji Temple. 

314. Telegram dated Surat, 9th May, 1934, from Proprietor Shastriji Temple. 

315. Telegram dated Surat, 9th May, 1934, from Vahivatdar Shrinathaji Padhi. 

316. Telegram dated Surat, 9th May, 1934, from Vahivatdar Mahakalimata 

Temple., 

317. Telegram dated 28th May, 1934, from President, Meeting of People of 

Bhawanipur and near villages, District Darbhanga. 

Protests in the same terms {printed form). 

318. 5 from residents of Chandansi. 

319. 2 from residents of Pora village, Tehsil Sambhal (Morabad). 

320. 4 from residents of Majhola village, Tehsil Sambhal (Morabad). 

321. 1 from resident of Namaini, Morabad. 

322. 1 from resident of Jaigaon, Moraba<i. 

323. 35 from residents Sambhal, Morabad. 

324. Protest from Chodavarapu Dcvalrazii Pantulugaru and Manep.«lli Venu- 

gopala Krishiiamoorty Sarmagrau, Bezwada. 

325. Letter dated Ajmer, 26th April, 1934, from President, Meeting of Digambar 

Jains. 

326. Letter dated Nagpur, *8th May, 1934, from Se<*retary to Ilis Holiness 

Jagadgurii Shri Shankaracharya Sankeshwar Karvir Math, regarding 
public meeting in Nagpur. 
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327. Besolution of Sanatanist Meeting held at Shikarpur, Sind. 

328. Besolution passed by Ladles Meetings at Bajkot. 

329. Letter dated 7th May, 1934, regarding Hindu Sanatanist Protest Meeting 

at Sambhal, UistTict Moradabad. 

330. Letter dated 6th May, 1934, from President, Sanatanist Protest Meeting 

at Hyderabad, Sind. 

331. Letter dated 6th May, 1934, from President, Sanatanist Protest Meeting, 

Lark ana; Sindh. 

332. Protest forwarded by Seeretary of Batten apalle Taluka Varnasrama 

(Guntur District), bearing 273 signatures. 

333. Letter dated 3rd May, 1934, from President, Sanatan Dharam Sabha, 

Thasiishak, regarding Sanatanist Protest Meeting. 

334. Letter dated 9th May, 1934, from Lalldoss Ohotadoss, Madras, communicat- 

ing Tosolutions passed by meeting held in connection with “ The All- 
India Temple Defence Committee Day 

335. 'i Letter from Secretary, Kair;i District, Varn ashram Swarajya Sangh, 

regarding resolutions passed by Sanatanist Meeting at Nadiad. 

336. Letter from Secretary, Guntur District, Varnasharam Dharamoddharak 

Sabha, dated 11 th May, 1934, communicating resolution passed by local 
Saldias of ten villages. 

337. Eesolutions passed by the 8ri Madura Varanshrama Dhfirma Swarajya 

Baiigain Sanatanist Meeting. 

338. Besolution passed by the Public Meeting of Hindus of Dovakotta. 

339. Bosolutions passed by the ** Sivaganga Varnasrama Swarajya Bangha, 

BaiJinad District. 

340. Besolution passed by the Banatana Dharma Conference, Bellary. 

341. Resolutions passed by the public meeting of the Smartha Dharma Mandali, 

Tinipati. 

342. Letter dated 4th May, 1934, from .1. B. Durkal, President, Sanatan Vedic 

Dharma Sabha, Surat, enclosing ^‘opinion ” on Temple Entry Bill. 

343. Letter dated 1st May, 19.34, from .L B. Drukal enclosing “ opinion on 

Temple Entry Bill. 

344. Letter from the All-lJidba Vaniashram SAvara.fya Sang]) a, Bombay, dated 

1st May, 1934, enclosing ‘‘ opinion on Temple Entry Bill. 

345. Letter from the Secretary to His Holiness Shrimad Goswami Shri 

Goknlnathjee Maharaj, Bombay, dated 19th April, 1934, enclosing 
“ oyunion ” on Temple Entry Bill. ^ 

346. Letter from the Marwari Association, Calcutta, dated 28th May, 1934. 

347. Opinion of the Shri Sanatan Dharma Shir.a Sabha, Dolln, on Temple 

Entry Bill. ^ 

348. Telegram dated 25th May, 1934, from Sanatanists Bakhri (Monghyr). 

349. Telegram dated 2()th May, 1934, from Public Meeting of Shree Maha- 

rashtra Digambar .lain Khandelwal Panch Mahasabha, Bombay. 

350. Besolution by Sanatanist Meeting at Masiilipatam, on 6tli May, 1934. 

351. Besolution by Meeting of Sandhus, Mahan ts and Mahatmas of Nasik, 

Pamdiw.iti and Tapowana lield on 4th June, 1934. 

352. Besolution ])asse(l by Sauatajiist Meeting at Niwashi, Chiplun Taluka, 

Batuagiii District, dated 26th May, 1934. 

353. Bosolntioj! passetl by Sanatan Dliaram Sabha at Petlad, Baroda, dated 31st 

May, 19.34. 

354. Roaolutioii by Snriatan Dl.jirani Sabha pf Masiilipatam, dated 6th 

May, 1934. 

355. Besolution passed by Sairitan Dharam Sabha at Satvamangalam, dated 6th 

May, i934. 

356. B'-f'iluWcJi passi-d by Sanatan Dharam Sabha at Yeotmal, dated 6th May, 

357. Bes-jlution passed by Sanatanists of Rameshwaram, dated 6th May, 1934. 
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358. Resolution passed by Sanatanists of Rajkot (Jaganatb Temple), dated 6th 

May, 1934. 

359. Resolution passed by Sanatanists of Nungapibakkam, dated 6th May, 1984. 

360. Resolution passed of Samasta Sanatan Hindu Dharma Sabha, Ahmedabad, 

dated the 3rd May, 1934. 

361. Resolution passed by Sanatanists at Bandra (Bombay), dated 26th April, 

1934. 

362. Resolution passed by Sanatanists at Andhcri (Bombay), dated 21st April, 

1934. 

363. Resolution passed by Sanatanists at Vadgadi Mandvi (Bombay), dated the 

18th April, 1934. 

364. Resolution passed by Sanatanists at Matonga (Bombay), dated 14th Ai>ril, 

1934. 

365. Resolution passed by Akola Santa Cruz (Bombay), dated 19th May, 1934. 

366. Resolution passed by Sanatanists at Andheri (Thana), Bombay, dated the 

5th April, 1934. 

367. Resolution passed by Hindu Meeting at Hheth Sukhnnamlji ’s Wadi, C. P., 

Tank Bombay, dated Cih May, 1934. 

368. Resolution passed by Sanatanists at Hanumanji’s Temple^ Duncan Road, 

Bombay, dated the 6th May, 1934. 

369. Resolution passed by Saiiatf.nists at Ram-Mundir, . Takhordvrar, on 6tli 

May, 1934. 

370. Ri’solution passed by Uiitoucdiables Dharavi Alectiug, Bombav, dated 22nd 

April, 1934. 

371. Resolution passed by Temple Dliarm Rakshini Sabha, Saiigor, dated 6th 

May, 1934. 

372. Resolution passed bv Hindus of Pandliaua, Khandwa, District Nimar, 

dated the 27th March, 1934. 

373. Resolutiojj i>assed by Hindus of Makhaji, Kliaiuhv.i, District Ximar, dated 

the 16th Aj)ril, 1934. 

374. Resolution passed bv Hindus of Dinupore Cantonment, dated 0th Mav, 

1934. 

375. Protest by Adekari Jamnndas Narainji, Lalbawa Maiidir. 

376. Protest by Goswaini Narsinghlalji, Maharaja’s Temple, Ahikari, Ramlal 

Virchaiid. 

377. Protest by Bhuralal Girdharilal, Attorney to Goswaini Shri Mangalalji Shri 

Gordli a ii 1 a.l ji Mali ar a, f. 

378. Resolution passed by Hindu Central Committee (Rural Branch) Thiru- 

vanaikoll, dated 0th May, 1934. 

379. 8 petitions forwarded through G. M. Despaiide, Secretary, Varnashram 

Swarajya Sangli, Dhainangaon, R. S. Berar — protestii. 

380. From Ills Holiness Acharya Shri Purusliottamlalji Maharaj, Camp 

dafarabad (Kathiaw’a r). 

381. From the President of the V. Sw'arajva Sangh, Rajkot Branch, dated 10th 

April, 1034. 

382. From the Presi<leut, Public Meeting at Ghazipur (Utv, held on 261, h March, 

1934. 

383. From the T’resident, Public .Meeting at Tewaripur, li(?ld on 27th March, 

1934. 

384. From the President, Public Meeting at Dulia Newadn, on 24th March, 

1934. 

385. From the President, ]^lblic Meeting at Restiimr, on 14th March, 1934. 

386. From the President, Public Meeting at Behabar, on 21st March, ]i>31. 

387. From the President, Public Meeting at Sonliaria, on 22nd March, 1934. 

388. From the President, J^iblic Meeting at Ut.ir.'iuli, on 2r)i.h March, 1934. 

389. From tho President, Public Meeting at Aiinti, on 27th M;ivch, 103 1. 
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390. t'roni the President, Melang Sahatian Dharam Sabha, dated 10th April, 

1934. 

391. From tiie President, V. Swaraya Sangha, Eajkot, dated 13th April, 1934. 

.V92. From the President, San.atana Varnashrama Dharma Sabha, dated lOth 

April, 1934. 

.393. Statement of persons in Lolitnagar Vaziagapati who are opposed to the 
T. E. Bill. 

394. From M. J. Mangiah, Ijalitpiir, dated 12th April, 1934. 

395. From the Presidents of Public Meeting at Buscot Jind other places (14 

protests). 

390. From Seeretary, Rhri Sanatan Dharam Free Tract Society, Punjab, 
Xo. 7340, dated 16th April, 1934. 

397. From the Secretary, V. S. S., Rajkot, Nos. 215|A., dated 16th April, 1934, 

and 216IA., dated 10th A])ri]* 1934, forwarding protests bearing over 
170 signatures. 

398. Besoliitions ])a8Sod by Public Meetings held in different places in the 

Oonda district (U. P.), prot'esting against the Temple Entry and Un- 
touchability Abolition Bill (9 protests). 

399. From the Secretary, Meleng Sanatan Varnashram Dharma Sava, Jorliat, 

A«8am, dated 1 8th April. 1934. 

400. Resolutions passed by the Public Meetings in Kotah protesting against the 

Temple Entry Bill (3 protests). 

401. From the President, V. S. S., Ra.fkot, No. 252|B.B., dated 1st May, 1934. 

402. From the Secretary, Varnashrama Sahha, Bellarv, telegram dated 7th May, 

1934. 

403. Telegram dated 6th May, 1934, from the President of the Public Meeting 

held in Puri, on 6th May, 1934. 

404. Telegram dated Sth May, 1934, from President, Sanatan Dharma, 

Khagaria. 

40.5, Telegram dated 8tli May, 1934, protest by the General Meeting of Sana- 
tanist citizens organised by All-India Sanatandharma Walataibiy 
Marwari Viivak Sanielaii held on Otli May, 1934, in Calcutta. 

406. Telegram dated Sth May, 1934, from the President, Pakwe Sub-Divisional 

Varnashram Swarajya Sangha. 

407. Telegram dated Sth May, 1934, from the President, V. S. S. Wardha. 

408. Telegram dated Sth May, 1934, from the Secretary, A^arnashrama Sabha, 

Ncllore. 

409. Resolutions of Meeting at the Ekambareswarar Agraham, Madras, on 6th 

May, 1934. 

410. Resolution of Sanatanist Meeting at Madura, on 6th May, 1934. 

411. Ro.solution of Hindu Meeting held at Sheth Sukhanandji’s Wad,i, C. P.. 

Tank, Bombay, on 6th May, 1934. 

412. Resolution of Hindu Meeting held at R.^m Mandir Thakordwar, Bombay* 

on 6th May, 1934. 

413. Resolution of Hindu Meeting held at Hanumaiiji *s Temple, Duncan Road 

Bombay, on 6th May, 1934, 

414. Telegrahi dated 1st June, 1934, protest from Sanatan Dharni Sabha 

Dharmsala.. 

41.5. Resolutions of the A^arnasrama Sw^arajya Sangha, Sivaganga Branch, held 
on 21st March, 1934. 

416. Resolutions of Sanat<an Dharma Conference, Bcllary, held on 27th May 

1934. 

417. Resolution of Sanatanist Meeting held at Sree Nageswaraswami Var 

Temple, Khojjillipet, Masulipatam, on 6th May, 1934. 

418. Letter from ^^loswaini Shree Narasingh Lalji Mriharaja’s Temple, Adlukar 

.Ramal Virc.hand, without date. 

■^19. Letter without fiste fiuni Karbari Bhagwandas Abhechand, on behalf o: 
Pnrshottaju La\ji M.aharaj. 
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420. Letter without date from Adhikari Jamnadas Naraxiji, Lalbawa Mandir. 

421. Letter without date from Bhonalal Gudharilal, constituted attorney to 

Goswami Shri Maiij^anlalji Shri Gordhanlalji Maharaj. 

422. Resolution of Sanatanist Meeting held at Petlad, on 31st May, 1934. 

423. Resolution of Public Meeting held at Lakhaneshwardih, Behar, on 20th 

May, 1934. 

424. Resolution of Public Meeting of Sadhiis, MaUants and Mahants of Nasik, 

Panehwati and T.'ipowana, on 4th Juno, 1934. 

425. Resolutions passed by Sanatanist M(?etiiig held at Niwashi in Taluka 

Chiplihii, in Ratnagiri District, on 26th May, 1934. 

426. Telegram, dated 20th June 1934 — ^protest meeting of Shiee Maharashtra 

Digambar Jain Khandehval Panch Mahasabha. 

427. 24 identical printed representations against the Temple Mniry and Ln- 

touehability Bills bearing 455 signatures. 

428. Protests, dated the 26th January 1934, signed by 27 residents of Belgauin 

against the Hindu Temple l^utry Disabilities Uemoval Bill and the 
Untouchability Abolition Bill. 

429. Letter from the President, Varnashrama Swarajya tr^an^h, Nagpur, dated 

the 26th December, 1933. 

430. Ijetter from the Chairman, the Tanjorc-South Arcot 8anathan Conference, 

Shiyali. 

431. Letter from the General Secretary, Shrec Bharat V.irshiya Digambar Jain, 

Seoni, C. P., No. 2412, dated 7th December, 1933. 

432. Letter from the Secretary, the Hindu Dharma Sabha, Melatur, dated 16th 

November, 1933. 

433. Proceedings of the Sri Bahthisara Vilas Sabah !Meeting at No. 1, 

Alwarcoil Sathatha Street, Kumbakonam, S. India, date<i 16th August, 
1933. 

434. Proceedings of Manavala Manuni Sabah Meeting at Shewapet, Salem, 

S. India, 

435. Prpepedings of the Nigamantha Thagiga Sabah, Shevapet, Salem, 

S. India. 

436. Proceedings of Public Meeting of Sathachara Samrakchana Sabha held at 

Porani Wellianai, Taluk Karur, Trichinopolv District, on 24th August, 

1933. 

437. Resolutions passed at Sanatanist Public Meeting at Kohat, N.-W. P. P. on 

8th November, 1933. 

438. Resolution passed on 14th October, 1933, by the Shri Sanatan Dharam Sabha, 

Baniiu. 

439. Telegram, dated Amritsar, the 13th October, 1933 — protest from Sanatan 

Dharam Free Tract Society. 

440. Telegram, dated Mianwali, 6th December, 1933 — protest from Sanatanist 

meeting. 

441. Telegram, dated Mianwali, 6th December, 1933 — protest from Hindu 

Meeting. 

442. Proceedings of Protest Meeting forwarded by the Woi’khig Secretary, Sree 

Audhfa Dasa Sana tana Vervasra'ma Dharma Sabha, Ve.iivada, Bezwada, 
dated 24th December, 1933. 

443. Resolutions passed by Sanatanist meeting held on 2ud|3rd December, 1933, by 

the Poona Sanatan Vaidik Dharma Pai-ichad. 

444. Resolutions passed by public meeting held under auspices of the Sanatan 

Dharm Sabha, Sialkot, on 17th December, 1933. 

445. Resolutions passed at the Provincial Kerala Sanatanists ^ Conference held 

at Guruvayur on 16 1 17th December, 1933. 

446. Resolution passed bv Meeting of Sanatanists of Delhi, held 13th January, 

1934. 
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[From General Secretary, B. D. Jain Mahasabha, Seoul (Central Provinces), 
dated the 26th February, 1934, together with 2,147 signatures.] 


447. 1. Bombay Presidency including some other parts of the Deccan . . 786 

448. 2. Central Provinces . . . . . . . . 221 

449. 3. Gwalior States . . . . . . . . . . 73 

4r>0. 4. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh . . . . . . 561 

451. 5. Bajputana . . . . . . . . . . 232 

452. 6. Gujrat .. .. .. .. ..23 

453. 7. Assam . . . . . . . . . . 151 

454. 8. Punjab . . . . . . . . . . 36 

455. 9. Bengal and Bihar . . . . . . , . 64 


456. From President of Sind Prant, Mahant Bawa Gallaldas, Hyderabad, to- 

gether with 2,307 signatures. 

457. Letter from the President, Bam Mandir Public meeting, Bombay, dated the 

9th March, 1934. 

458. I'rom the President, Nasik Municipality, No. 3042, dated 14th March, 1934. 

459. From President, Monghyr, Public Meeting. 

460. I’rom U. P. Varnashram Swarajya Sangh, letter No. 1586, dated 17th 

March, 1934. 

461. From President, Bada Mandir Bhuleswar meeting, Bombay, dated 14th 

March, 1934. 

462. From President, Hira Bang, C. P. Tank meeting, Bombiy, dated 15th 

March, 1934. 

403. From President, Public meeting, Brindaban, dated 11th March, 1934. 

464. From Bajah Sir Vasudeva, Bajah of Kallengode Kt., C.T.U. 

M. L. New Delhi, dated the 10th March, 1934, forwarding 69 rcsohitions. 

465. From Members of Legislative Assembly, Delhi with 278 signatures. 

466. — 2. From K. L. Nurasinga Bao Municipal Committee, Gandhi Nagar, Bellary, 

dated the 14th February, 1934, with 51 signatures. 

467. — 3. From Secretaries, VarnashKimaswaraj Sangh, Belgaum (Bombay 

Presidency), dated the 17th February, 1934, with 638 signatures. 

468. — 4. From Shrec .Tagatguru Shree Shankracharya MaharaJ, District Belgaum 

(Bombay Presidency), dated the 16th February, 1934, with (554 signatures. 

469. — 5. From Shri Sjinatan Dharma Sabha, Delhi, dated the 18th February, 1934. 
470 — 471. — 6. From K. M. De, Esquire, Luhan, Shillong ( Assam >, dated the 15th 

February, 1934. 

472. — 7. From Secretary, Brahman Seva Sunamganj Sylhet, Assam, dated the 

18th Febniary, 1934. 

473. — 8. From President, Eilhong Shillong (Assam), dated the 13th February, 

1934. 

474. — 9. From President, Sanskrit Pathshala Ayodhia, Fyzabad (U. P.), dated 

the 20th February, 1934. 

475. — 10. Shankracharji Madhavrao — Chawl District, Kolaba (Bombay Presi- 

dency). 

476. — 11. From Secretary, the Vaidika Dharma Veera Sangha of South Kanara 

IJdipi, dated the 28th February, 1934. 

477. — 12. From ^r. M. V. T. Sarma, Sanatanist of Manakkal Lalgndi Taluk, 

Trichinopoly, District of Madras, dated the 1st March, 1934. 

47S. — 1. From Bovarao Shivaram Damdar Earabbari to His Holiness Shreemat 
Jagatguru Shree Shankaracharya Sanathan Matt Sankeshwar — ^Karwar 
(District Belgaum), Bombay, dated the 6th January, 1934, with 72 
signatures. 

479. — 2. Secretary Vamasaram Swarajya Sangh, Belgaum (Bombay Presidency), 

with 222 signatures. 

480. — 3. From President of Varnashram Swarajaya Sangha Hinganghat, dated 

' the 4th Pebm iry, 1934. 

481. —4. From Mr. 0. N. Mehta on behalf of Sanatanists of Eaira District, 

Nadia d, dated the 20th January, 1934. 
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482. — n. From Honorary Secretary, Shri Indraprastha, Saiintun Dharma Mandal, 

Delhi, dated the 10th February, 1934. 

483. — C. Telegram from Vamashram Swarajya Sangha, .Calcutta, with 150 

signatures. 

484. — 7. From President Sanatan Dharma Sabha, Dindigal, dated the 7tli January, 

1934. 

485. — 8. From the Secretary, Mandir Raksha Committee, Delhi, dated the 11th 

February, 1934. 

486. — 0. From President, Valdika Dharma Veera Sangha Udipi, South Ganara, 

dated the 18th January, 1934. 

487. — 10. From Pandit Mandli Isakhel, Mianwali. 

488. From the C. P. and Berar Vamashram Swarajya Sangha, No. 84, dated the 

Slst January, 1934. 

Protests against the Temple Entry Bill and other religious Bills pending for 
discussion in the Legislative Assembly, mostly in the vernacular, 
received from ; — 

489. — (1) Various provinces, bearing 2,751 signatures. 

490. — (2) Madras province, bearing 3,960 signatures. 

491. -7-(3) Bombay province, bearing 3,139 signatures. ^ 

492. — (4) Bengal province, bearing 1,392 signatures. 

493. — (5) United Provinces, bearing 7,865 signatures. 

494. — (6), Punjab province, bearing 3,089 signatures. 

495. — (7) Bihar and Orissa province, bearing 6,977 slgnsituivs. 

496. - -(8) Central Provinces, bearing 232 signatures. 

497. — (9) North-West Frontier Province, bearing 176 signatures. 

498. — (10) Rajputana Province, bearing 1 signature. 

(C) Proiefita against the Temple Entry and Untouehahility and Hindu Divorce Bills, 

499. T(?legram, dated the 22nd March, 1934, from President, Public Meeting, 

Darwha, protesting against the Temple Entry and Hindu Divorce Bills. 

500. Telegram, dated Danvha, the 22nd March, 1934, resolutions passed at Public 

meeting at Borinrab, District Yeotmal, Berar, protesting against the 
Temple Entry, Untouchability and Hindu Divorce Bills. 

501. Telegram, dated 22nd March, 1934, Public meeting, Ellichpur City, Berar, 

protesting against the above three Bills. 

502. Telegram, dated 2Gth March, 1934, regarding meeting held at Mhow” Canton- 

ment, protesting against the Untouchability Bill. 

503. Telegram, dated 26th March, 1934, regarding meeting at Mhow Cantonment, 

protesting .against the Temple Entry Bill. 

504. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 2nd April, 1934, from Gatoolal Patel 

Kodria, against the Untouchability Bill. 

505. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 2nd April, 1923, from Gatoolal Patel 

Kodria, protesting against Temple Entry Bill. 

506. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 2nd April, 1923, from Trustees, Gopal 

Mandir, against the Untouchability Bill. 

507. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 2nd April, 1923, from Trustees Gopal 

Mandir, against the Temple Entry Bill. 

508. Telegram, dated Dacca, the 2nd April, 1923, regarding Annual Meeting, East 

Bengal Brahmin Samaj of 3l8t March, 1934, against the Temple Entry, 
Untouchability and Divorce Bills. 

509. Telegram, dated Mhow Cantonment, the 4th April, 1934, from Trustees 

Anant Beliarijcc Maharaj Mandeer, against the Temple Entry Bill. 

510. Telegram, dated Mhow Cantonment, the 4th April, 1934, from Trustees 

Anant Beharijec Maharaj Mandeer, against the Untoucliability Bill. 

511. Telegram from Mahant Govindas, Lahore, dated the 3rd April, 1934, against 

the Temple Entry Bill. 

512. Telegram from Mahant 'Siaramdas, Lahore, dated the 3rd April, 1934, against 

the Temple Entry Bill, 
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^13. Telegram from Mahaut Surastidas Bankebihari, Lahore, dated the 3rd April, 
1934, against the Temple Entry Bill. 

514. Telegram from Mahant Balramdas, Lahore, dated the 3rd April, 1984, 

against the Temple Entrj' Bill. 

515. Telegram from Mahaut Mahiiidranath, Lahore, dated the 3rd April, 1934, 

against the Temple Entry Bill. 

51»). Telegram from Mahaut Hiradas, Bavi Boad, Lahore, dati*d the 3rd April, 1934, 
against the Temple Entry Bill. 

517. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, 6th April, 1934, from Trustee Maijee Maiidir, 

against the Temple Entry Bill. 

518. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 6th April, 1934, from Narsingliji Maiidir, 

Pujari Mamraj, against the Temple Entry Bill. 

539. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 6th April, 1934, from Trustee, Vishavnath- 
bag Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

520. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 7th April, 1934, from Chiranji Pujari 

Sidheshwar Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

521. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 7th April, 1934, from Mulki Pujari 

Kalimata Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

522. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 7th April, 1934, from Trustee, Satyanarain 

Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

523. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 7th April, 1934, from Badripd Pujari, 

Goverdhannath Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

524. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 7th April, 1934, from Gulabuii Pujari, 

Gujarkhed Malaji Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

525. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 7th April, 1934, from Dalchd Pujari 

Shani Maharaj Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

526. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 7th April, 1934, from Bamjilal Pujari, 

Kotwalka Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

527. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 7th April, 1934, from Trustees, Bainbagh 

Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

528. Telegram, dated Mhow' Bazar, the 7th April, 1934, from Bamjilal Pujari, 

Bhree Bamchandarji Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

529. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 7th April, 1934, from Trustees, Hanoo- 

manbeg Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

530. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 6th April, 1934, from Pujari Kanivalal 

Pujari, Murlimanohar Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

531. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, the 6th April, 1934, from Pujari Katandas 

Laxminarayan Mandir, against Temple Entry Bill. 

532. Telegram, dated Dacca, the 9th April, 1934, regarding public meeting of 

Hindus held on 7th April, 3934, protesting against Temple Entry, Un- 
touchability and Divorce Bills. 

533. Telegram, dated Dacca, the 9th April, 3934, regarding protests by huge 

Hindu gathering, Shasikhanidhi Temple, against Temple Entry [In* 
touc liability aud Divorce Bills. 

.“)34. Telegram, dated Amritsar, the 6th April, 1934, from Owner, Temple 
Mayanatha, against Temple Entry Bill. 

535. Telegram, dated Amritsar, the 6th April, 1934, from Malr.int, Temple 

Gangaram, against Temple Entry Bill. 

536. Telegram, dated Amritsar, the 6th April, 1934, from Mahant Tejasiiigh 

Temple, against Temple Entry Bill. 

537. Statements containing signatures of 640 persons against the Temple Entrv 

Bill. 

53S. Telegram, dated Wanlha, the 14th March, 1934, regarding resolutions passed 
at public meeting at Chanda, Central Provinces, against the Temple Entry, 
TTntouchability and Hindu Divorce Bills. 

.539, Telegram, dated Wardha, the 14th March, 1934, regarding resolutions passed 
at public meeting at Warora, District Chanda, Central Provinces, against 
Temple Entry, ITntouchability and Hindu Divorce Bills. 
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540. Telegram, dated Dinajpur Bajganj, the 14th March, 1934, legarding protests 

hj Public meeting, Dinajpur Varnasrami Orthodox Hindus, against the 
three Bills referred to above. 

541. Resolutions passed by the Hindu Central Committee, Karaikudi Branch, on 

15th March, 1934, protesting against the above three Bills and certain 
other matters. 

542. Letter from President, Sanatanists meeting, Dharavi, Bombay, dated the 

27th March, 1934, communicating resolution passed against the Temple 
Eptry and Untouchability Bills. 

543. Resolution passed at Annual Ambehata ISanatan Dharani Sabha meeting in 

March, 1934, against the Temple Entry Bill. 

544. Resolution passed at meeting of Sanatanists, held on 24th March, 1934, in 

the Punchanath Temple, against the Temple Entry, Untouchability and 
Hindu Divorce Bills. 

545. Resolutions passed at meeting of devotees of Shree Hatkeshawara, held on 

25th March, 1934, protesting against Temple Entry, Untouchability and 
Divorce Bills. 

546. Resolutions passed at meeting of the Depressed Claires League, Cawnpore, 

on 27th March, 1934, against Temple Entry Bill. 

547. Resolution passed at public meeting of Hindus held at Shrivaji M.-indir in 

Byculla, Bombay, on 15th March, 1934, against Temple Entry and 
Untouchability Bills. 

548. Letter, dated Bombay, the 29th March, 1934, from President, Public Meeting 

of Hindus held on 17th March, 1934, at Panjrapole Lane, Bombay, 
communicating resolution against the Temple Entry Bill. 

549. Letter, dated Bombay, the Slst March, 1934, from President of Sanatanists 

meeting held on 24th March, communicating resolutions against the 
Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills and on certain other matters. 

550. Letter, dated Ahrnedabad, the 31st March, 1934, from President, Sanatan 

Ycdic Dharma Sabha, communicating the Shastric Declaration of the 
Sanyasins^ Synod at Karnali on 20th March, 1934, against the Temple 
Entry and TJntouchability Bills. 

551. Letter, dated Ahrnedabad, the 2nd April, 1934, from President, Sanatan 

Dharma Sabha, communicating resolutions passed at Hindu piiblie 
meeting at Karnali, against the Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills. 

552. Letter from H. H. Mahant Sir Shri Viragirajeshwar Chitrakuti, Dhandukha, 

dated 28th March, 1934, opposing the Temple Entrv and Untouchability 
Bills. 

553. Letter, dated Jalgaon, the 7th April, 1934, from President of public meeting 

of Sanatanists, Temple Owners and Managers in Plast Khandesh District 
held on Slst March, 1934, communicating resolution protesting againsi 
Temple Entry and Hindu Divorce Bills. 

554. Telegram, dated Jhalda, 7th March, 1934, from President of Conference rf 

5,000 Hindus including 3,000 untouchables, regarding passing of resolutiona 
against Temple Entry, Untouchability and Divorce Bills. 

555. Telegram, dated Bankiira, 7th March, 1934, regarding public meeting at 

Purandarpur, Bankura, protesting against Temple Entry, Untouchability 
and Divorce Bills. 

55(1. Telegram, dated Eamptee, 8th March, 1934, regarding Meeting of Kamptee 
Hindus protesting against the above three Bills. 

557. Telegram, dated Dhamangaon, District Amraoti, Berar, 8th March, 1934, 

regarding public meeting protesting against above three Bills. 

558. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, 10th March, 1934, regarding public meeting 

held on 5th, protesting against Temple Entry Bill. 

559. Letter, dated Bombay, 9th March, 1934, from President, Ram Mandir 

meeting, held on 23rd February, 1934, communicating resolution 
protesting against. Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills. 

560. Telegram, dated Dhandhuka, District Ahrnedabad, 13th March, 1934, regard- 

ing protest meeting of Sanatanists, against Temple Entry, Untouchability 
and Divorce Bills. 
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561. Telegram, dated Lala Musa, ISth March, 1934, regardiug protest meeting 

of Sanatauists against above three Bills. 

562. Telegram, dated Wun, District Yeotmal, Berar, 13th ]MaTch, 1934, regarding 

public meeting held on 11th March, protesting against the above three 
Bills. 

663. Letter, dated Bombay, 14th Manh, 1934, from Pnjsidejit, Bada Mandir, 
Bhuleshwar Meeting, held on 9th March, 1934, eoiniiiimlcatiiig resolutions 
against Temple Kntry, TJiitouchability and Divorce Bills. 

564. Besolutions passed at Meeting of Sanatauists held at llirabag, C. P. Tank, 

on 10th March, 1934, protesting against Temple Entry and Untoiichability 
Bills. 

565. Besolutions passed in General Meeting of the Sanatan Dharani Sabha, Sangla, 

held on 12tli February, 1934, protesting again.st Temple Imtry and 
Uiitouchability Bills. 

566. Ecsolutions passed on 29th March, 1934, at a meeting of Sarswat Brahmins, 

Larkhana, Sindh, protesting against the above two Bills. 

667. Ecsolutions passed on 31st March, 1934, at a meeting of Piishkalma 
Brahmins of Larkhana, Sindh, protesting against the Temple .Entry and 
Uiitouchability Bills. 

568. Resolutions passed on 31st March, 1934, at a meeting of all sections of 

Sadhus of Larkhana, Sindh, against Temple Entry and Untoiichability 
Bills. 

569. Letter, dated Bombay, 29th March, 1934, from President, Miimbadevi Temple 

Meeting of Hindus, communicating resolutions passed against Temple 
Entry and Untouchability Bills. 

670. Letter from President, Sanatan Vodic Dharma Sabha, Ahmedabad, dated Slst 

March, 1934, communicating the Shastric Declaration of Sanyasins' Synod 
at Karnali, against Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills. ^ 

671. Letter, dated Bombay, 4th April, 1934, from President, Public l^Teetiug of 

Hindus, held at Akola (Santa Cruz), communicating resolutions passed 
against Temple Entry, Untouchability and Divorce Bills. 

572. Letter, dated Bombay, 4th April 3934, from President, Public ^Meeting of 
Hindus, held at Golaba on Ist April, 1934, communicating resolutions 
against Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills. 

673. Letter from President, Hindu Public Meeting, held on 25th A larch, 1934, at 

Khur Road, Bombay, protesting against above two Bills. 

674. Resolutions passed at Public Meeting, hold on 4th April, 1934, jit Narikombu, 

near Banlwal (South Kanara), against Temple Entry, Untouchability and 
Divorce Bills. 

575. Letter, dated Bombay, April, 1934, from President, Sauatanist 3ifeeting 

held at Dadar on 7th April, 1934, communicating resolutions against 
Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills. 

576. Ixdter from President, Sanatan Vedic Dharma Sabha of Thasra, District 

Kaira, dated 8th April, 1934, communicating resolutions passed at Hindu 
meeting held on 27th March, 1934, against Temple Entry Bill. 

577. Protest from Pandit Sree Basudeo Misra of Sokhera (Moughyr), Biliar, dated 

11th April, 1934, against Temple Entry Bill. 

678. Telegram, dated Indore City, from the Digamber Jain Samaj, against the 

Untouchability and Temple Entry Bills. 

679. Protest, dated 26th December, 1933, from Hindus of Daiwer Kheira, Morad- 

abad District, Jigninst Temple Entry, Untouchability and Divorce Bills. 

680. Protest, dated 7th January, 1934, from Shikarpur Sanatauists, against the 

Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills. 

581. Protest from public meeting of Sanatanists of Madhiiban Bazar, Rajpatti, 

Bihar, against the Temple Entry, Untouchability and Divorce Bills. 

582. Resolutions passed at public meeting of Sauatanist Hindus of Devakotta, 

against Temple Entry, Untouchability and Divorce Bills. 

683. Telegram, dated Akola, 16th January, 1934, protest of Vaishya Khandelwala 
Panchayet of Akola, against the above three Bills. 

584. Protest, dated jUQrh January, 1934, from Hindu meeting held at Kankinara 
Sana tun Dhain.a Sabha, E. B. Railway, against the above throe bills. 
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58o. liesolutiou passed by the Anuual Session of the Sylhct Vaidic Saiiiity, held at 
Tengra, against the above three Bills. 

58G. Telegram, dated Deoghar, 15th January, 1934, regarding the Biliar Provincial 
Temple Defence Conference’s resolution, against Temple Entry liill. 

587. Telegram, dated Burdwan, 23rd January, 1934, regarding meeting of 

Sanatanists and Untouchables at Kendubilla, Birbl)uin, against Temple 
Entry, Untouchability and Divorce Bills. 

588. Resolutions passed by the Kistna Distriet,^ Sanatana Dhaniia Conference, on 

3rd December, 1933 at Masulii)atam, against the above three Bills. 

689. Protests, against the Temple Entry and Untoiichahiliiy Bills signed by a 
number of residents of each of the following Distri»?t.s : — 

(1) Goriad, Baroda District, (2) Padra, Baroda District, (3) 
Rajupara, Baroda District, (4) Amla, Baroda District, (5) yadhu, 
Baroda District, (6) Ganpatpara, Baroda District, (7) Veer- 
pura, Baroda District. 

590. Telegram, dated Amritsar, 31st Januar}'^, 1934, regarding protest of Sanatanists 

against Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills. 

591. Protest against the Temple Entiy and Untouchability Bills signed by a 

number of residents of (1) Sarsavani, and (2) ^^elaiipur in Baroda 
District. 

692. Resolutions passed b^*" public meeting, Tinnevelly on 28th January, 1934, 
against the Temple Entry Bill. 

593. Telegram, dated Jliausi, Gth February, 1934, regarding public meeting against 

Temple Entry Bill. 

594. Protests against Temple Entry, Untouchability and Divorce Bills from llindu.s 

of : — 

(1) Pura, Moradabad District, (2) Anschhi, Post Chandasi, Badani 
District, (3) Bhulawai, P. O. Chaiidansi, Moradabad District, 
(4) Bakarpnr Bhaitaru, P. O. Chandausi, Moradabad District. 

595. Protest by 26 Digambar Jains of Phulera, Jaipur, Rajputai^.a, dated 3rd 

February, 1934, against the l"ntouchability Bill. 

596. Telegram, dated Burdwan, ISth FebrnaTy, 1934, regarding pndcst meeting 

of Hindus, against Temple Entry, Untouchability and Divorce Bills. 

597. Protest, dated Akalkot, Gth February, 1934, from Akliil Bharat Vaniashram 

Swarajva Sangh, Akalkot District, Hliolapur, Bombay, against. Tem])]e 
Entry Bill. 

598. Telegram, dated Indore City, dated 2Sth February, 1934, regarding inotest 

meeting, agaimst Untouchability Bill. 

599. Telegram, dated Indore City, 28th February, 1034, regarding protest meeting 

against Temple Entry Bill. 

600. Telegram, dated Aiiiroati, 5th March, 1931, regarding public meeting :it 

Kabaiiji, District Akola, Bcrar, against Temple Entry, Untouchability 
and Divorce Bills. 

601. Telegram, dated Kankinara, E. B., Gth March, 1934, regarding Panatanists 

public meeting jigainst the above three Bills. 

602. Telegram, dated Amraoti, 5th March, 1934, regarding imblic meeting at 

Mangrul, Pir, District Akola, Berar, against the above three Bills. 

603. Letter from the Bomb.'iy Provincial Varnashram Swara/iya f^-aiigh, dated 14tli 

March, 1934, coninuinicating resolutions passed at public meeting, against 
the above three Bills. 

604. Resolution passed by Hindu Public meeting at Byculhi, Bombay, against 

Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills. 

605. Telegram, dated Jalesar Totvti (Etali), dated 17th March, 1934, regarding 

protest of Digambar Jain Panchayat, against Temple Entry :md Un- 
toiichability Bills. 

606. Letter from the Sanatan Vedic Dharma R?ibha, Ahmedabad, dated 2nd .\pril, 

1934, communicating resolutions of Hindu public meeting against Temple 
Entry Bill. • 

607. Letter from Youngmon’s Association, Saidpuridarwaza, Rawalpindi, dated 

2nd April, 1934, protesting against Temple Entry Bill. 
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608. Letter, dated Lahore, 13th February, 1934, from the Sanatan Dharma 

Pratiiiidhi Sabha, Punjab, against the Temple Entry Bill. 

609. Letter from the Editor of the Mahabir Delhi, dated 21st February, 1934, 

against the Temple Entry Bill. 

610. Letter from the President, Shri Ram Lila Committee, Delhi, dated 25th 

February, 1934, against the Temple Entry Bill. 

613. Resolution passed by the IT. P. Adi Hindu Depressed Classes Association at 
Lucknow, against the Temple Entry Bill. 

612. Protest from the Sanatan Vedic. Dharma Sabha, Thasra, against the Temple 

Entry Bill. 

613. Protest from the Utkal Brahmin community of Sambalpiir, against the Temple 

Entry Bill (101 signatures). 

614. Resolution passed by the Shree Balkrishna Suddadvaita Maha Sabha, Surat, 

against the Temple Entry Bill. 

615. Resolution passed by the Scanatana Varnashrama Dharma Sabha, Koondapoor, 

against the Temple Entry, XTntouchability and Divorce Bills. 

616. Telegram, dated Havelian, 12th April, 1934, from Hindu Sabha Mandar, 

against Temple Entry Bill. 

617. Telegram, dated Laheriasarai, 12th April, 1934, regarding protests by people 

of villages, Ragunathpur, Patore, Rambhadrapur, Sirdilpur, Pipra, Dekiili, 
Jogiara, Ilarilpatti Thana, Darbhanga, against Temple Entry, Untouchabi- 
lity and Divorce Bills. 

618. Resolution of Sanatanist public meeting at Jafarabad (Kathiawar), against 

the Temple Entry and Untouehability Bills. 

619. Resolutions of meetings of (1) Vadnagara Nagar Brahmins of Rajkot, and 

(2) Idolators held at Lohanapara, against the Temple Entry Bill. 

620. Protest, dated 12th April, 1934, from J. Mangish, Vizagapatam, P. O. Waltair, 

agaiiiftt the Temple Entry and Untouehability Bills. 

623. Protest, dated 141 h April, 1934, from Ibibindranath Chakrabarti, Calcutta, 
against the Temple Entry, Untouehability and Divorce Bills. 

622. Letter, dated 14th April, 1934, from General Secretary, Varnashram Swarajya 

Sangh, Khaiidwa, communicating resolution of public meeting, against the 
above three Bills. 

623. Resolutions passed by the Varnashram Sarajya Snngh, Pulgaon, dated 

8th April, 1934, against Temple Entry and Divorce Bills. 

624. Resolutions of the Bharatji people (Madras), against Bie Temple Entry, Un- 

touchability and Divorce Bills. 

625. Letter from the Shri Sanatan Dharam Free Tract Society, Punjab, dated 

16th April, 1934, forwarding signatures of over two thousand persons 
against the Temple Entry and Untouehability Bills. 

626. Resolutions passed by the Brahmin Sabha of Nagpur, against the Temple 

Entry Bill. 

627. Letter from the Temple Defence Committee (All-India Varnashram Swarajya 

Sangh), Calcutta, dated 20th February, 1934, communicating resolutions 
passed against Temple Entry Bill, etc. 

628. Letter from President, Kaira District Varnashram Swarajya Sangh, dated 

12th March, 1934, communicating resolutions passed against the Temple 
Entry Bill. 

629. Letter, dated 12th March, 1934, from Chairman, Reception Committee, The 

Madras Tamil District Sanatanists Conference, Madura, communicating 
resolutions against Temple Entry, Untouehability and Divorce Bills. 

630. Letter, dated 9th April, 1934, from Shri Kamalayanaclinrya, U. P. Kesari, 

against the Temple Entry Bill. 

631. Resolutions passed by the Panchmahals District Varnashram Swarajya Sangh, 

Oodhra, on 28th March, 1934, against Temple Entry and Untouchabilitv 
Bills. 

632. Telegram, dated Srirangam, 8th May, 1934, from Bala Subramanya, Presi- 

dent, Public? Meeting. 

633. Telegram, dated Brindaban, 8th May, 1934, from Srudhar Acharyji, Presi- 

dent, Public Meeting, Brindaban. 
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63-1. Telegram, dated Gurdaspur, 7th May, 1934, from Beharilal Sharraa, Secretary, 
Sanatan Hindu Sabha, Babbehali, District Gurdaspur. 

63i». Telegram, dated Wardhaganj, 7th May, 1934, from Gangadhar Ghato, Pleader, 
President, Meeting of Varnashram Swarajya Sangha, Wardha. 

63t>. Telegram, dated Netrokona, 8th May, 1934, from Mohendranath Bagchi, 
President, Varnashram Dharam Sangrakshhii Sava, Netrokona, Bengal. 

637. Telegram, dated Tamaria, 7th May, 1934, from Biswaiiand Misir, President, 

Varnashram Sabha Mahabir, Mithila. 

638. Telegram, dated Wardhaganj, 7th May, 1934, from i^lolianta Chiataudas 

Balaji Mandir. 

639. Telegram, dated 21st May, 1034, from Sanatan Dbarm Sabha, Purnlia, 

Maubum. 

640. Telegram, dated 10th May, 1934, regarding Sanatanist jirotest meeting at 

Rawalpindi. 

641. Telegram, dated 14th June, 1931, regarding Sanatani:.t protest meeting at 

Kulu. 

642. Telegram, dated 16th June, 1934, from Chabiidas, Tailor-master, Bannu. 

643. Telegram, dated 13th June, 1934, regarding protest meeting at Ilabiganj, 

Sylhet. 

644. Letter dated ni?, from President, public meeting of resident^ of Sirsod village, 

Tahsil Khandwa, District Nimar. 

645. Protest resolution of Sanatanist Meeting at Dacca in the Tcmi>le yard of 

Luxmi Narayanji at Luxmibazar. 

646. Protest resolutions of Sanatanist meeting in Temple yard of Goddess 

Dhakeswari in Dacca City. 

647. Resolutions of Hindu residents of Harsud village, Tahsil Harsud, District 

Nimar. 

648. Letter from the President, public meeting held at the Town Hall, Benares. 

649. Resolutions passed by Hindu public meeting at Gouripur, Mymensingh, Bengal. 

650. Resolutions passed by the Contai Sanskrit Samiti, Midnaporo. 

651. Resolution passed by Hindu Public Meeting, Ramgopalpiir, Mymensingh. 

652. Resolutions passed by Meeting of Sanatanist ladies of Jubbnlporo. 

653. Resolutions of public meeting at Krishnapur, Mymensingh. 

654. Resolution passed at meeting of Varnasrami Hindus of Dacca City. 

655. Resolutions passed at Hindu Meeting at Khandwa on Dcwalava Day, 6th 

May, 1934. 

656. Resolutions passed by the Karaikudi Branch of the Hiiidii Central Committee. 
6.57. Resolutions passed at Public Meeting of Chopdn Raimtanlsts, Kast Khandesh. 

658. Protest list bearing 178 signatures (in vernacular). 

659. Resolution passed at Public Meeting at Kalipiir, Mynicnsixigli. 

660. Resolutions of the Sanatana Dharma Conference, licld at Kallidaiknrichi, 

March, 1934. 

663. Resolution passed at Meeting of Pukur Brahman Saniaj, bearing 48 signatures. 

662. Resolution passed at Meeting of Sri Sanatan Dharma Sabha, Rawalpindi 

Saddar. 

663. Resolutions of the Sanatana Dharma Mahasabha, Athaiigudi, Ramnad District, 

S. India. 

664. Resolutions of the Sanatanist Meeting at Chockalingaiiipudur, Ramnad 

District, S. India. 

665. Resolutions of Public Meeting held at Ahmedabad on 6tli IMay, 1934. 

666. Resolutions of the Samasta Sanatana Hindu Dharma Sabha, Ahmedabad, held 

on 3rd May, 1934. 

667. Protest, dated 3st June, 1934, signed by number of residents belonging to 

the Sanatan Dharm roinmuniiy of Bagpat, Meerut District. 

668. Resolution passed at a General Public Meeting of the Vedic Sanatan Hindus 

of Saugor, C. P., on 31st May, 1934. 

669. Resolutions passed at meeting of Sanatanist Hindus of Katui (Jubbulpore). 
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670. Telegram, dated 14th June, 1934, regarding Resolutions passed at Sanatani 

Hindus meeting at Narsinghpur, C. P. 

671. Unsigned letter dated 15th June, 1934, from Secretary, Varnasliram Swaraj 

Sangli, Rajputana. 

672. Resolution passed at public meeting of Sanatani Hindus of Ifarda, drited 

14th June, 1934. 

673. I'esolution jiassed at Meeting of Sanatani Hindus of Narsinghpur (C. P.) 

on 9th June 1934. 

674. Resolution passed at Meeting of Sanatan Varnashram Hindus held at Bombay 

on 14th June, 1934. 

675 Resolution passed at Public meeting held at Jewariii Khera, Post Padari 
Kala, District, Unao, U. P. 

676. Telegram, dated Teghra, 2l8t April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting at 

itariliarpur, Bidulia, against Temple Entry Bill. 

677. Telegram, dated Lakhrninia, 23rd April, 1934, regarding Hindu meeting at 

Alohaii, District Monghyr, against Temple Entry Bill. 

678. Telegram, dated Lakliminia, 23rd April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting 

at Samaa, P. O. Parihara, Monghyr District, against 'Pemple Entry Bill. 

679. Telegram, dated Teghra, 23rd April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting, 

against Temple Entry Bill. 

680. Telegram, dated Teghra, 23rd April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting at 

Jirhouli, against Temple Entry Bill. 

681. Telegram, dated Teghra, 24th April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting at 

Neyanagar, against Temple Entry Bill. 

6S2. Telegram, dated Teghra, 26th April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting at 
Ilasanpur, against Temple Entry Bill. 

683. Telegram, dated Teghra, 26th April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting at 

Ajdha, against Temple Entry Bill. 

684. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, 28th April, 1934, regarding public meeting 

Kalmis of 12 villages at Palasia, against Temple Entry Bill. 

685. Telegram, dated 30th April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting at Haripore, 

against Temple Entry Bill. 

686. Telegram, dated 30th April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting at Haripore, 

against Temple Entry Bill. 

687. Telegram, dated 30th April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting at Rudauli, 

against Temple Entry Bill. 

688. Telegram, dated Begusarai, 30th April, 1934, regarding Hindu Sabha, held at 

Chanki, against Temple Entry Bill. 

689. Telegram, dated Teghra, 30th April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting 

at Arooa, against Temple Entry Bill. 

690. Telegram, dated Hazaribagh, 25th April, 1934, regarding protest meeting, 

against Temple Entry and ITntouchability Bills. 

691. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, 28th April, 1934, regarding public meeting 

Kalmis of 12 villages at Palasia, against IJntouchabilitv Bill. 

692. Telegram, dated 30th April, 1934, regarding All-Iiidia Mahoshnari Maha- 

Panchayat (Marwari), protest meeting at Ajmor of three thousand 
delegates, against Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills. 

693. Resolutions passed by Ladies’ meeting at Piinchnath Kathagraha, 

against Temple Entry Bill. 

694. Resolutions passed by Ladies’ meeting at Rajkot, against Temple Entry and 

Untouchability Bills. 

695. Protests signed by 163 residents (voters) of Rajkot Puiichnath, against the 

Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills. 

696. Resolutions passed by Public Meeting at Yellur, iSouth Kanara District, 

against Ten.-ple Entry, Untouchability and Hindu Divorce Bills. 

697. Resolutions passed by Public Meeting at Kateel, South Kanara District. 

against above three Bills. 
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698. Resolutions of tho Bharta People passed in Sanatlmna Dharma Sabha, held 

at five different places in the East Godavari District, Madras Presidency, 
during April, 1934, against the Temple Entry, Untouch ability and 
Hindu Divorce Bills. 

699. Resolutions passed at meetings of Jjadies held under auspices of the All- 

India Varnashram Swarajya Sangh, Rajkot Branch,* against the Temple 
Entry, Uiitouchability and Hindu Divorce Bills. 

700. Letter, dated 30th April, 1934, from President, Hanatan Dharam Sabha, 

Lakhiinpur, Kheri, forv/arding protest bearing 7,102 signatures. 

701. Telegram, dated Gurdaspur, 28th May, 1934, from Vaishnawa Charya, Durbai 

Pandori. 

702. Telegram, dated Sylhet, 27th May, 1934, from meeting of Orthodox Hindus. 

703. Resolutions by the Burma Sanatanist Leaders' Conference held at Yandoon 

on 25th May, 1934. 

704. Resolutions by Sanatanist meeting at Niwashi, Taliika Chiplum, District 

Ratnagiri, on 28th May, 1934. 

705. Resolution of meeting of Hindu Dharma Sabha, Sholavandan. dated 6th May, 

1934. 

70G. Resolutions of meeting at O 'Sriiivayal, on 6th and 7th May, 1934. 

707. Resolutions of meeting at Rilbong, Shillong, on 6th May, 1934. 

708. Resolutions of meeting at Sanatana Dharma Sabha, Dindigul, on 6th May, 

1934. ’ 

709. Resolution of meeting of Sanatan Dharmi inhabitants of Pilibhit, on 6th May, 

1934. 

710. Resolution of meeting held at Sathanamjeri village, Chingleput, on 6th May, 

1934. 

711. Resolutions passed at three meetings held in Gonda District, on 20th and 

23rd April and 6th May, 1934. 

712. Resolution of meeting of Brahman Samaj, Pakur, on 8th May, 1934, with 

48 signatures. 

713. Resolutions of Sanatanist Meeting at Ohockalingampudur, Ramnad District, 

on 6th May, 1934. 

714. Resolutions of Sanatanist Meeting at Athangudi, Ramnad District, on Cth 

May, 1934. 

715. Resolution of Public Meeting at Kurla Sanatanists, Bombay, held on 29th 

April, 1934. 

716. Resolution of Sanatanist Meeting held at Ghatkopar District, Thana, Bombay, 

on 3rd May, 1934. 

717. Resolution of Sanatanist Meeting hold at Mumbadovi Temple, Bombay, on 

6th May, 1934. 

718. Resolution of Sanatanist Meeting held at Shri Baghavaiulji 's Math, Gulalwadi, 

Bombay, on 6th Alay, 1934. 

719. Resolution of General Meeting of the Vedic Sanatan Hindus of Saugor, 

Central Provinces, on Slat May, 1934. 

720. Itesolutions of East Godavari District Sanatanists* Conference held at 

Mandapeta, on 5th and 6th May, 1934. 

721. Resolution of Public Meeting of Ellichpur Sanatanists, held on 22nd March, 

1934. 

722. Resolutions of Sanatanists Meeting at Katni, Jubbulpore, 4th June, 3934. 

723. Telegram, dated Narsinghpur, 14th June, 1934, regarding resolution of 

Sanatanists Meeting. 

724. Resolution of Sanatanist Meeting held at Ilarda on 14th Juno, 1934. 

725. Telegram, dated 19th June, 1934, regarding Hindu Public Meeting held at 

Habiganj, Sylhet, on 9th June, 1934. 

726. Resolution of Sanatan Varnashram Hindus held at Bombay in Maclbav Bang, 

on 14th June, 1934. 

727. Prom Vedantam Venkatachalpati Kuchipudi Agrataram, Kristna District 

(Madras), dated the 26th April, 1934. 
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728. Besolutiona passed by two public meetings at Gangapur, Bareilly, on the 6th 

March, 1934, protesting against the Temple Entry Bill. 

729. Besolutiou passed by the Public Meeting at Karampure, Garda, on the 

5th April, 1934, protesting against the Temple ICntry Bill. 

730. Telegram, dated the 9th May, 1934, from President, Ooverdhanshastri 

Vamashram Multra. 

731. Telegram, dated the 9th May, 1934, from President of the Public ]Meeting 

convened by Vaidikadharam Sevaka Sabha, Srirangani. 

732. Telegram, dated the 10th May, 1934, from Secretary, Vaidika Dharma 

Veer Sangha, TJdipi, South Kaiiara. 

733. From the President, Public Meeting of the citizens of Dhamang.aon, dated 

the 6th May, 1934. 

734. Besolutions passed by the Brahmin Youths’ League, Didignl, dated the 

6th May, 1934, protesting against the Temple Entry, TJntouchability, 
Bcmoval and the Dissolution of Marriages Bills. 

735. From the Varnasrama Dharmodharaka Sabha of Pithapuran, dated the 

6th May, 1934. 

736. Kesolutions passed by the Public Meeting of Sanatanist Hindus of Coim- 

batore, dated the 6th May, 1934, protesting again.st the Temple Entry 
Bill. 

737. From the Secretary, Hindu Dharama Sabha, Melative (Tanjoro District), 

dated the 6th May, 1934. 

738. From His Holiness the Jagadguru Shri Shankaracharya Sankaslnvar Karvir 

Nath, Nagpur, dated the 8th May, 1934. 

739. Telegram, dated the 11th May, 1934, from Dharma Sevaka Sabha, Madras, 

Cintadripeta. 

740. From the Secretary, Varnashrama Dharama Sabha, Nuzvid (Kishan 

District), dated the 8th May, 3934. 

741. From the President, All-India Vamashram Swarjya Sangha Branch, Bajkot, 

No. 256 |B., dated the 8th May, 1934. 

742. From the Hindu Central Committee (Branch), Nandyal, Kumool District, 

Madras, dated the 6th May, 1934. 

743. From the Secretary, Hindu Central Committee, Nunganibakkan Branch, 

dated the 6th May, 1934. 

744. Protest from Pandit Chiranji Lai of Lakshinarayan Temple and 33 others 

of Budn (14 Protests). 

745. From Secretary, Vamashram Swaraj Sangh, Khandwa, dated the 6th May, 

1934. 

746. From Secretary, Hindu Central Committee, Cuddalore, dated the 8th May, 

1934. 

747. From Shri Hari Sankirtan Mandal, Rawalpindi, dated the 9th May, 1934. 

748. From Secretary, The Vaidika Dharma Veera Sangha of South Kanara, Udipi, 

dated the 8th May, 1934. 

749. From the Hindu Central Committee, Berhampore Branch, dated the 0th May, 

3934. 

750. From the Secretary, Hindu Central Committee, Karaikudi Branch, dated the 

7th May, 1934. 

751. From the President, Andhra Desa Varnasrama Sangha, Bezwada, dated 

752. Besoliition passed at a meeting of the Sanatanists at BamesAvaram on the 

6th May, 1934. 

753. Resolution passed by the Hindu residents of the village of Kavati, of 

KaA'ati Taluk, dated the 6th May, 1934. 

754. From the Secretary, Hindu Central Committee, Bhimvaram Talug (West 

Godawari District) Branch, dated the 7th May, 1934. 

755. Resolutions passed bj*^ the public meeting of the Mahajanans of Malmangolan 

on the 6th May, 1934, protesting ag.ainst the Temple Entry Bill. 

756. Telegram, dated the 32th May, 1934, from President of the General meeting 

of the .Maheshwari Community, Calcutta. 
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757. From Mr. V. K, Kulkarni, Pleader, Belgaum, dated 17th June, 1934. 

(Forwards 37 protests signed by 37 persons.) 

758. From All-India Brahman Maha Saba, Delhi dated 

759. From Secretary, V. S. S. Arrah, dated 

760. From Secretary, Hindu Sabha, Delhi, dated 

761. From President, Brindaban Branch of the All-India V. S. S., dated 

702. From V. S. S. Branch Umreth (District Kaira), dated 

763. Prom Secretary, Sri Brahmavart Sanatau Dharm ^MaUamandal, Cawnpore, 

dated 

764. From Sanatau Dharm Sabha, Mokameh (Patna), dated 21st June, 1934. 

765. From President, Mithila Prantiya Varnashram Dharma Saurakshini Sabha, 

Chandernagore, dated 

760. From President of Public meeting held on 6th May, 1934, at Bishramghat 
Muttra (U. P.). 

767. From President, V. S. S. Branch, Malegadu District, Nasik, dfited 

768. I'rom Secretary, Sanatau Dharma Society, Delhi, dated 

769. From the Sanatani of Tochi Valley (Waziristan), N. W. F. P. (with 11 

pages of signatures). 

770. From Shri Sanatan Dharama Shiva Sabha, Delhi, dated 22nd June, 1934. 

771. From Sri Sanatan Dharma Sabha, Hyderabad Dv., dated 20th June, 1934. 

772. From Vice-President, Vaidic Manbin Shiistriya Mandal, Nasik, dated 

773. From President, Mathur Ghetund Parshad, Mathur, dated 

774. From Secretary, Hindu Mathabhuama Sangha Negupiitas, dated 23rd June, 

1934. 

775. From Sri Indraprasth Sanatan Dharma Mandal, Delhi, dated 26tli June, 

1934. 

776. From Secretary, Sanatan Dharm Sabha, Gulzarbagh, Patna, dated 25th June, 

1934. 

777. From Sanatan Dharm Sabha, Delhi, dated 26th Juno, 1934. 

778. From Savarna Kshethrodamaska Samithy Peechanikkad, Augamally, Travan- 

core State, dated 

779. From President of Public meeting held at Tekanpura, district Shahabad, on 

20th June, 1934. 

780. From President of Public meeting held at B.arahiya, on 25th dune, 1934, 

letter dated 26th June, 1934. 

781. From Secretary, V. S. S., Karachi, dated 

782. From Varnashram Dharm Sabha, Viramgani, dated 25th .Tune, 1931. 

783. From Mr. V. K. Kulkarni, Belgaum, dated 2.5th June, 1934. (Forwards 37 

protests signed by 47 persons.) 

784. From M. V. K. Kulkarni, Belgaum, dated 2.5th June, 1934. (Forwards 15 

protests signed by 38 persons.) 

785. Telegram, dated 28th June, 1934, from President of Public meeting held at 

Lakshanabanda in Sylhet (Assam). 

786. From Secretary, Mandir Baksha Committee, Delhi. 

787. From Gujrat Sanatan Dharam Pracharini Sabha, Cambay State, dated 

788. From Secretary to Chaturvarna Samiti, Rajkot, dated 26th Juno, 1934. 

789. Telegram, dated 29th June, 1934, from the President of the SanataniaUi 

meeting held at Kheri. 

790. From the President, V. S. S., Jhansi, dated 27th June, 1934. 

791. From Secretary, Clmturvarna Samiti, Rajkot, dated 27th June, 1934. 

792. From President, Sri Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Rawalpindi Cantonment. 

793. From Secretary, Temple Defence Committee, dated 

794. Thirteen protests against the Temple Entry Bill from Bombay. 

795. From Dergaon Sanatan Dhi^ma Sabha, Assam. 
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796. From Dharma Sabha Lakhimpur, Kheri, dated 6th Ma/i 1934. 

797. From Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Montgomery, Punjab, dated. 

798. From President, Dharma Saurakhak Sangh, Bagalkot, district Bijapur, dated 

22nd June, 1934. 

799. From V. S. S., Rajkote Br., dated 25th June, 1934. (Forwards 1,932 signa- 

tures against the T. E. Bill, Untouchability Abolition and Dissolution of 
Marriage Bills.) 

800. From President, Sanatan Vedic Dharma Sabha, Surat and Ahmedabad, 

dated 30th June, 1934. 

801. From Sanatan Dharma Shikshan Mandal, Surat, dated 30tli June, 1934. 

802. From Sanatan Varnashram Dharm Samrakhaka Sabha, Ahinedabad, dated 

24th June, 1934. 

803. 5 protests against the Temple Entry Bill from 5 dilferent organisations in 

Ahinedabad. 

804. From Andhra Provincial Varnasrama Sabha, Elloro, dated 

805. From President, U. S. S. Branch, Dhulkia, Khandesh, dated Gth May, 1034. 

806. From President, Maharashtra Brahman Sabha, Poona, dated 19th May, 

1934. 

807. Resolutions passed by Public meetings at 7 different places in Bombay pro- 

testing against the Temple Entry Untouchability Removal and the .Dissolu- 
tion of Marriages Bill (7 protests). 

808. Letter from the Chairman, Public Meeting held on Gth May, 1934, at 

Mannargudi, dated 7th May, 1934. 

809. From Secretary, the Hindu Central Committee, Kumbakonam Branch, dated 

17th May, 1934. 

810. From Secretary, Gantur District, Varnashrama Dharmoddharaka Sabha, dated 

14th May, 1934. 

811. Letter from President, Public Meeting, held on 13th May, 1934 at Sylhet, 

dated 17th May, 1934. 

812. From Secretary, Shri Sanatana Dharma Samstha, Gowlinguda, Hyderabad, 

Deccan, dated 19th May, 1934. 

813. From Secretary, A. I. V. S. S., Bulanala, Benares District, dated 

814. From President, Sanatan Dharam Association, Tehta (Gava), dated 22nd 

May, 1934. 

815. From President, V. S. S., Belgaum, dated 

816. From Secretary, V. S. S., Dhamangaon, dated 22nd May, 1934. 

817. From Secretary, V, S. S., Meerut, dated 

818. From Secretary, Shri Sanatan Dharma Mahavir DaL Meerut Cantonment, 

dated 

819. From Secretary, Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Bareilly, dated 

820. From Secretary, Shri Sanatan Dharam Rashin Sabha, Meerut City, dated 

821. President, Panchnath Temple Committee, Rajkote, dated 20th May, 1934. 

822. From Secretary, A. I. V. S. S., Triplicane, Madras, dated 2lBt May, 1934. 

823. From Secretary, A. 1. Sanatan Harnawalambiya Marwari Yuwak Sammelan, 

Calcutta, dtited 

824. From Secretary, Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Gauhati, Assam, dated 

825. Mr. Shambho Datta Oppadhya Garda, dated 22nd May, 1934. 

826. Protests against the Temple Entry Bill submitted by 5 different organisa- 

tions in Ghaziabad (5 protests). 

827. From Secretary, Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Gauhati, dated 23rd May, 1934. 

828. From Secretary, the Akhil Bharat Varshiya Varnashram Swaraj Sangha 

Branch, Sudamapiiri, Porbandar, dated 24th May, 1934. 

829. Resolution passed by the Public Meeting held on 6th May, 1934, at Gobind- 

ganj, protests against the Temple Entry Bill. 

830. From President Shri Sharada Mandal Dharam Samastha, Akola (Berar), 

dated 23rd May, 1934. 

831. Rcsokition passed by Sanatan Dharma Conference, Bellary, dated 27th 

May, 1834. 
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S32. Resolution passed by Sanatan Dhanna Sangam, Chingleput District, dated 
dth May, 1934. 

833. Resolution passed by Pujaris and Trustees of Temples situated in 

Lakklianwal, Gujorat, dated 

834. Resolution passed by Saiiatanists of Kurla, Bombay, dated 29th April, 

1934. 

835. Resolution passed by Sanatanists of Ghatkopar, Bombay, dated 3rd May, 

1934. 

83C. Resolution passed by Akhil Bharat Varshiya Vernashram Swarajya 
Saugus Brniicli, Ahmcdabad, dated (Jth May, 1934. 

837. Resolution by Hindu Mooting at Ratan Moti Sanaskoriti Patshala, Gokal, 

dated T9th May, 1934. 

838. Resolution by Hindu Meeting at Mundi village, Khandwa, District Nimar, 

dated 6th May, 1934. 

839. Resolution by Brahman Youths’ League, Dindigul, dated 6th May, 1934. 

840. Resolution by Hindu Meeting at Sri Sankara Hall, National High School, 

Mannargud, dated 6th May, 1934. 

841. Resolution bv llijidu Meeting at Narsingakhara Temple, Shillong, dated 

the 13th ‘May, 1934. 

842. Resolution by Sakti Brahmacharya Asram, etc., Dacca, dated 6th May, 

1934. * 

843. Resolution by Hindu Meeting at Rilbong, Shillong, dated 7th May, 1934. 

844. Resolution by Hindu Meeting at Rajapti, Tippera, dated 7th May, 1934. 

845. Resolution by Sanatana Dharma Sabha, Dindigul, dated 6th May, 1934. 

846. Resolution by Sanatanists of Brindaban, Gobinji’s Temple, dated 6th 

May, 1934. 

847. Resolution bv Hindu Central Committee, Nandyal, Kurnool, dated 6th 

May, 193*4. 

848. Resolution by Sanatan Dharma Sabha, Kiinnakudi, dated 9th May, 1934. 

849. Resolution by Hindu Meeting at Pandhna, District Nimar, dated 6th May, 

1934. 

850. Resolution by Sanatanists of Calcutta at several places, dated <)th May, 

1934. 

851. Resolution by Hindu Meeting at Patgra, Dacca, dated 7th May, 1934. 

852. Resolution by Sanatan Dharam Conference, Meerut, dated 8th May, 1934. 

853. Resolution by Sanatan Varnashram Hindus Meeting, Bombay, dated 14th 

Juno, 1934. 

854. Resolution bv Sanatanists at Mambadevi Temple, Bombay, dated 6th May, 

1934. 

855. Resolution by Sanatanist Ladies and Gentlemen at Raghavanandji ’s Math, 

Gulalwadi, Bombay, dated 6th May, 1934. 

856. Resolution (same printed form) passed at meetings held in 21 different 

places in B. Godawari and one in W. Godawari. 

857. Telegram dated 28th June, 1934, regarding protest from Hindu Meeting 

at Lakshanabanda, Sylhet. 

858. Telegram dated Gurdaspur, 29th June, 1934, from Rai Sahib Ch. Kharak 

Singh, Honorary Magistrate, Dinanagar. 

859. Resolutions in same identical printed form passed by meetings held at 

9 different places in Madras Presidency. 

860. Resolutions passed at meetings held at Dongargaon, Arud and Nimarkheri, 

Tahsil Khandwa, District Nimar in May and June. 

861. Resolutions p<assed at Sanatanists Meeting, on 21st June, 1934, held at 

Amalapur, East Godawari. 

862. Proceedings of the Andhra Provincial Varnashrama Sabha, Ellore, held 

on 25th and 26th May, 1934. 

863. Resolutions in same identical form passed at meetings, held at 5 different 

places in Barisal, Bengal. 
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List of resolutions, memorials, telegrams, letters, etc., in fanour of the Temple Entry 
Bill and the V ntouchdbility Abolition Bill, reeeived and plaeed in the Library of 
the Legislative Assembly. 

1. itociolution of All-Iudia Jut Muliasabhu. 

u. llopiesentation, dated 9th April, 1934, signed by 101 residents of Sambalpur, 
supporting the Temple Entry Bill. 

3. liesolution by the All-India Jat Mahasabha, Aligarh, passed at its session 

held on 12th Jind 13th May, 1934, at Aligarh. 

4. Kesolution passed by Jangipur Town Hindu Babha, Murshidabad, on 31st 

May, 1934. 

i). Resolution by public meeting held at Anjaiigam, Biirji, Bcrar, on 23rd 
J une, 1034. 

6. Letter, dated 13th June, 1934, from Honorary Secretary, East Indian National 

Congress Party, Bezwada. 

7. Resolution passed by Hindu Public Meeting held at Dohad, Panch Mahals, 

Bombay Presidency. 

8. Letter, dated 21st May, 1934, from President of Public Meeting held at 

Erandol (East Khandesh), Bombay. 

9. Resolutions passed by the Madras Youth Congress. 

10. Resolution passed by Public Meeting at Morshi on Ist June, 1034 (Berar). 

11. Resolution passed by Public Meeting held at Benoda on 3rd June, 1934. 

12. Resolution passed by Public Meeting at Warud on 2nd June, 1934. 

13. Letter from the Hindu Sabha, Karwar, Bombay Presidency, dated 12th 

June, 1934, forwarding lists bearing 357 signatures in support of Temple 
Entry Bill. 

14. Resolution passed by Sanatanist Meeting at Brindaban, on Oth May, 1934. 

15. Btatenients containing signatures of 1,536 persons in support of the Temple 

Entry Bill. 

10. Resolutions passed by Hindu public meeting held on 2 Ist Bocembor, 1933 
under auspices of the Harijan Bahaik Sabha, Buunu, in support of the 
Temple Entry Bill. 

17. liotter from the Secretary, Madakasira Conference, Madakasira, dated 15th 

January 1934, regarding resolution in support of Temple Entry Bill. 

18. Resolution passed by the Civil and Social Progress League in support of the 

Temple Entry and Untouchability Bills. 

19. Letter from the Honorary Secretary, Bar Association, Fv/jiba<l, dated 2Gth 

Januan', 1934, regarding resolution passed in support of Temple Entry 
Bill. 

20. Letter from the Ilonoraiy’ Secretary, Cawnpore Bar Association, dated 29th 

TVfarch, 1934, regarding resolution passed in support of Temple Entry 
Bill. 

21. Telegram, dated Mhow Bazar, 6th Pebruar}-', 1934, regarding Hindu Sanatanist 

meeting passing resolutions in support of Temple Entry Bill. 

22. Telegram from Bhayyaji Kumbalwar, dated Mardha, the 21st March, 1934, 

regarding resolutions of public meeting in favour of Temple Entry 
Bill. 

23. Letter dated 30th March, 1934, from General Secretary, the Azad Mazdoor 

Sabha, Deputy Ka Parao, Cawnpore, regarding resolutions passed in 
support of the Temple Entry Bill. 

24. Letter, dated Slst March, 1934, from President, the Cawnpore Hindu Sabha, 

regarding resolution passed in support of Temple Entry Bill. 

25. Letter, dated 1st April, 1934, from Secretary, the Cawnpore ScJivengors 

Union, communicating resolution passed in favour of Tc^mple Entry 
Bill. 

26. Letter, dated 31st March, 1934, from Secretary, Harijan Sewak Sangha, 

Cawnpore, communicating resolutions passed at public meeting 
of Hindus on 30th March, 1934, in support of Temple Entry Bill. 

27. Letter, dated Slst March, 1934, from Secretary, Harijan Sewak Sangh, 

Cawnpore, communic<-:ting resolution passed at meeting of the Sangha 
on 18th March, 1934, in support of Temple Entry Bill. 
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28. Telegram, dated Coondapur, 9th April, 1934, regarding Sanatanist meeting 

supporting Temple Entry and Divoree Bills. 

29. Jjifits containing signatures of about 100 persons, residents of Tamluk 

District Midnapore, Bengal, 8Ui>porting the Temple Entry ajul Uu- 
touchability Bills. 

30. Resolution of the Bar Association, Mirzapiir, supporting the Temple Entry 

Bill. 

31. Resolution of the Municipal Board, Lakhimpur, dated Kheri, supporting the 

Temple Entry Bill. 

32. Petition (vernacular), received from “ residents of Jiajpiilaiia. 

33. Letter from Secretary, Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Sialkot, Punjab, dated 12th 

February, 1934. 

34. iiCtter dated 7th March, 1934, from Chairman, District Board, Bijnor. 

3i). Petition in Urdu, from Hindus of Isakhel District, Mian'vnll, dated 18th 
January, 1934 (together with 137 signatures). 

30. Letter from Honorary Secretary, Kheri Bar Association, dated .Itli February, 
1934. 

37. Letter from Chairman, Education Committee, District Bdard, Kheri, dated 

10th February, 1934. 

38. Letter from Sanatan Dharam Mahabir Dal, Lyallpur, dated 30th December, 

1933. 

39. Letter from Secretary, Women Indian Association, Coonoor, dated 4tn 

November, 1933. 

40. Letter from Secretary, Harijan Seva Sangh, Tehsil Aliganj, District Etah, 

U. P. 


Resolutions, Petitions and Memorials received eor or against the 
Hindu Temple Entry Dtsabiltttks Pv,emovai. BiLii. 

i6. Pandit Ram Krishna Jha : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether tlie Secretary, liejyislativo Assembly, has reeeivt‘d any 
(i) petitions, (n) resolutions, {Hi) memorials, and {iv) opinions either 
for or against the Temple Entry Bill ? If so, how many, and from whom, i 

(h) What action, if any, has so far been taken on such petitions, etc., 
by Government ? 

Complaint regarding the Unsatisfactory Mode of Circulation for 

Opinion of the Hindu Temple Entry Disabilities Removal Bill 

amongst the Sanatanists. 

7. Pandit Ram Krishna Jha ; (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether they have received any complaint from any quarter, 
individual, or public or religious body, regarding the unsatisfactory mode 
of circulation of the Temple Entry Bill, for opinion, amongst the Sana- 
tanists of the different parts of the country ? If so, from which indivi- 
duals or public or religious bodies ? 

(b) Have Government received any complaint to the effect that 
opinions submitted by the Sanatanist individuals, and public bodies, to 
the local oflQeers, are not accepted by such officers of the locality ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what s^eps, if any, have 
they so far taken to ensure a satisfactory mode of circulation of the 
Temple Entry Bill for opinion amongst the Sanatanist individuals and 
bodies likely to be affected by the Bill ? 

The Honourable Sir Hariy Haig ; (a) and (c). The Government of 
fudia received some representations. Steps were taken when the Bill was 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 5. 
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circulated to Local Governments to draw their special attention to the 
necessity of securing its effective circulation, and Local Governments were 
subsequently addressed on two occasions and asked to ensure that opinions 
were obtained from as wide an area as possible. 

Communal Composition of the Staff in the Income-tax Department, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

8. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will Government be pleased to state : 
(«) the total number of gazetted and non-gazetted officers employed 
in the Income-tax Department, Bihar and Orissa, and the 
number belonging to each of the following communities, viz.^ 
Bihari Hindus, Bengali Hindus, Muhammadans, Oriyas 
and Christians ; 

(&) the number of new appointments made after the passing of 
the Emergency Finance Act, 1931, in the following Services 
of the Income-tax Department, Bihar and Orissa, {%) Assist- 
ant Commissioners, (if) Inspectors of Income-tax, and 
{Hi) Clerks ; and 

(c) the number of promotions made after the 1st April, 1932, from 
low'er to higher grades of the gazetted and non-gazetted 
services of the Income-tax Department, Bihar and Orissa ? 

The Honourable Sir James Qrigg : I propose to answer (lucstions 
Nos. 8, 9 and 10 together. The information is being obtained and will be 
laid on the table in due course. 

Communal Composition of the Staff in the Offices of the Assistant 
Commissioners of Income-tax, Bihar and Orissa. 

t9. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly lay on the 
tabic a statement showing the number of Bihari Hindus, Bengali 
Hindus, Muhammadans, Oriyas and Christians employed as Head 
Assistants, Assistants and Heeond Assistants in tlic Offices of* the Assistant 
Commissioners of Income-tax, Bihar and Orissa ? 

Allegations actAinst the Superintendent in the Office of the 
Commissioner of Income-tax, Bihar and Orissa. 

flO. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that the Superintendent 
in the office of tin? Commissioner of Income-tax, Bihar and Orissa, has much 
to do with the transfers, promotions, etc., of the establishment of the 
Income-tax Department, Bihar and Orissa ? 

Proposal to shift the Office of the Commissioner of Income-tax from 

Ranchi to Patna. 

11. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will Government kindly state w’^hether 
there is any pro])Osal to shift the office of the Commissioner of Income- 
tax from Ranchi to Patna t 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The answer is in the negative. 

Maintenance op the Family op Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan. 

12. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan : With reference to the starred 
question No. 1, dated the 22nd August, 1933, will Government kindly lay 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 8. 
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on the table a copy of the original scheme regarding the maintenance 
of tlie family of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : Sir, I lay on the table a copy of the relevant 
articles of the Partition Treaty of Mysore, 1799, which contains the 
original provision for the maintenance of the families of llyder Ali and 
Tipu Sultan. 


Partition Treaty of Mysore — 1799. 

Treaty for strengthening the Alliance and Friendship subsisting between the 
English East India Company Bahadur, His Highness the Nawab Nizain-ud-Dowlah 
Ausuph Jah Bahadur, and the Peishwa, Rao Pundit Prudhan Bahadur and for 
effecting a settlement of the dominions of the late Tippoo tSiiltan. 

Article 1. 

ll being reasonable and just that the allies by this Treaty should accomplish the 
original objects of the war {viz,, a duo indemnification for the expenses incurred in- 
their own defence, and cffectful security for their respective possessions against the 
future designs’ of their enemies), it is stipulated and agreed that the districts specified 
in the Schedule A hereunto annexed, together mth the heads of all the passes leading 
from the territory of the late Tippoo Sultan to any part of the possessions of the 
English East India Company Bahadur, of its allies, or tributaries, situated between 
the ghauts on cither coast, and all forts situated near to and commanding the said 
passes, shall be subjected to the authority, and be for ever ineorporated with the 
(lojniuiojis of the English East India Company Bahadur, the said Coinpaiiy Bahadur 
engaging to provide effectually, out of the revenues of the Baid districts, for the 
suitable maintenance of the whole of the families of the late Hyder Ali Khan and of 
the late Tippoo Sultan, and to apply to this purpose, with the reservation hereinafter 
stated, and an annual sum of not less than two lakhs of Star Pagodas, making the 
Ccinp! i ny •’{« share as follows : — 

Canterai 

Pagodas, 

I'stimated value of districts enumerated in the Schedule A 

according to the statement of Tippoo Sultan in 1972 .. 7,77,170 

Deduct provision for the families of Ilydcr Ali Khan and of 
Tippoo Sultan, two lakhs of Star Padogas, in Canterai 
Pagodas .. .. .. .. .. 2,10,000 

(Rs. 7,00,000) 


Remains to the East India Company .. .. ;),.'17, 170 

Article 6, 

The English East India Company Bahadur shall bo at Ubortv to make such 
deductions from time to time from the sums allotted by the fir.-^t Article of the present 
Treaty for the maintcuance of the families of llyder Ali Khan and Ti])]>eo Sultan, 
as may l)e jiroper, in consequence of the decease of any member of the said families ; 
and in the event of any hostile attempt, oil the jiart of the said family or of any 
moiubcr of it, against the authority of the contracting parties or agaimst tlie peace of 
their respective dominions or the territories of the Rajah of Mysore, then the said 
English East India Company Bahadur shall be at liberty to limit or suspend entirely 
the jmymcnt of the whole or any part of the stipend hercinbofoie stipulated to be 
applied to the maintenance and support of the said families. 


Appointment of ex-Apprentices in the Lielooah Railway Workshop, 

13. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) With reference to (i) starred 
questions Nos. 828 to 834 of the 12th September, 1933, (ii) starred ques- 
tions Nos. 1106 to 1110 of the 21st November, 1933, (m) unstarred ques- 
tions Ncs. 213 to 215 of the 27th November, 1933, and (tv) inistarred' 
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questions Nos. 265 to 266 of the 5th December, 1933, regarding the appoint 
ments of the < 3 a?-apprentices of the East Indian Railway Workshop, Lillooah, 
will Qnvernment please state whether they have now received the required 
information from the Agent, East Indian Railway ? Are Qo^crniuent 
aware that the answers are long overdue ? 

(b) If Government have not received any information as yet, how 
long more will it take them to lay the replies on the table and what 
are the reasons for such long delay t 

Mr. P. B. Bau I'The information was laid on the table of the House 
on the 16th July, 1934. 

Waiting List op ex- Apprentices op the East Indian Railway. 

14. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) With reference to the answer 
to unstarrod question No. 19 of the 5th September, 1932, will Government 
please state why the waiting list of the arc-apprentices on the East Indian 
Railway has not been arranged according to seniority and the divisions 
tliej’ passed in the Technical School (as is done everywhere) 1 Are Gov- 
ernment prepared to arrange the waiting list according to seniority and 
the divisions they passed in the Technical School and send the copies of 
the same to the Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineers, the Chief Engineer, 
the Chief Operating Superintendent and the Controller of Stores, without 
further delay ? If not, why not t 

(ft) If the answer to part (oi) above be in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment please lay a copy of the waiting list on the table of this House ? 
If not, why not ? 

(c) Will Government please place on the table of this House a list 
showing the names of mechanics, chargemen and draughtsmen who liave 
been appointed in the East Indian Railway Workshop, Lillooah, since 
1932, with the following particulars : 

(i) dates of completion of apprenticeship training ; 

(it) particulars of training ; 

(Hi; divisions in which passed in Technical examination ; and 
(iv) starting salaries ? 

If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : (a) Government have no information. The matter 
is within the competence of the Railway Administration and Government 
are not prepared to interfere. 

(ft) and (c). The information is not available, and Government con- 
sider that the time and labour spent in the compilation is unlikely to be 
justified by results. 

Appointments and Promotions in the Lillooah Railway Workshop. 

15. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Are Government aware that 
it has been stated in reply to the unstarred question No. 26 of the 5th 
September, 1932, that one Anglo-Indian, who had no mechanical traininj? 
at all, had been appointed as a mechanic in the Saw Mill in the Bast Indian 
Railway Workshop, Lillooah ? 

(6) Are Government aware that it has been stated in reply to starred 
question No. 924 of the 7th November, 1932, that one outsider, who had 
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no training (except timber seasoning) in Carriage and Wagon Department, 
previously, was first appointed as a Kiln Seasoning Supervisor, that after 
the abolition 9 f Kiln Seasoning Operation he was appointed as a ?uechanic, 
and that the claims of many ca;-agprentices of the same workshop who 
were on the waiting list were ignored ? 

(c) Will Government please state whether the Anglo-Indians and 
outsiders who had no mechanical training at all, as referred to in parts 

(a) and (b) above, are better qualified for the posts of mechanics in the 
Carriage and "Wagon Department, East Indian Railway, Lillooali, than 
the eaj-apprentices who were trained for five years in the Carriage and 
Wagon Department ? If so, will Government please state the reasons ? 

(d) If the answer to parts (o) and (6) above be in the affirmative, 
and to part (c) in the negative, will Government please state : 

(i) why the ea;-apprentices who were trained for five years under 
them are not able to manage the works ; and 

(it) whether those two mechanics are proposed to be replaced by 
the ex-apprentices who were trained in the same workshop 
and who are waiting ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) The reply referred to will be found on page 
1992 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, Volume III, No. 1, dated the 
13th March, 1933. It contained particulars of the training and experience 
of a Foreman and Assistant Foreman in the Saw Mill. 

(&) The reply referred to will be found on page 1985 of the Legislative 
Assembly Debates, Volume III, No. 1, dated the 13th March, 1933. It con- 
tained a statement showing the names of mechanics, chargemen and 
draftsmen appointed since January, 1930, in the Lillooah (!!airiagc and 
Wagon Workshops. 

(c) and (d). Government have no reason to believe that the selection 
made by the administration was not justified and are not prepared to 
interfere. 


Appointments in the Lillooah Railway Workshop. 

16. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Will Government please state 
whether they have acted in accordance with the procedure cited in answers 
to starred questions Nos. 296 (b) and (d) of the 10th September, 1929 
and 471 (d) of the 5th March, 1930 ? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment please state why Mr. N. C. Nandy has not been given the Cliarge- 
man T. T. grade ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to take immediate steps against nich 
action of the Railway administration who are acting deliberately in contra- 
venlion of the repeated assurance given by Government f If so, in what 
way f If not, why not ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to promote Mr. Nandy in the Charga- 
jrnan T. T. grade without further delay and issue necessary orders to the 
officer concerned ? If not, why not T 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Inforpiation is being obtained and a reply will be 
laid on the table later. 

Iil79LAD ,1 
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Appointment of ex-Appbentices in the Lillooah lUiiwAY Wobkshop. 

17. Paiuitt SBtyendril Nath Sen : (a) Is it a fact that a vacaticy 
will occur in the grade of mechanics owing to the retirement of a mechanic 
■who is working in Production Depilnmeht under the Deputy CHtef 
Mechanical Engineer, East Indian Railway, Lillooah t 

(b) Is it a fact that arrangements have already been made to appoint 
A junior ea!-apprenti6fe of 1932, ignoring the claims of many seniors of 
1930 and 1931 who are still waiting for appointment 1 

' (c) Are Government aware that it has been stated in reply to a ques- 

tion that many eai-apprentices of 1930 and 1931 worked in Production 
Department ? 

(d) Are Government aware of the assurance given in reply to the 
uustarred question No. 23 (6) of the 5th September, 1932 T 

(e) Are Government aware that it has been stated in reply to starred 
yueslibn No. 472 of the 5th March, 1980, that the senior ear-apprentices 
have prior claims to their juniors who completed their training at later 
dates f 

(/) If the answer to parts (a) to (e) above be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state w’hoiher they arc prepared to : 

(t) put a stop to such practice of appointing juniors ; 

(m) take necessary steps to appoint a senior ear-apprentice from 
the waiting list ; and 

(Hi) issue necessary orders to the Chief Mechanical Engineer to 
this effect ? 

If not, why not ? 

ig) If the answer to part (m) of part (/) above be in the affirmative, 
will Uovernmciit please lay a copy of the order on the table i If not, 
why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Government have no information in regard to the 
detailed points raised in the (jnestinn which are within the coinjn'tenee of 
the Tlaihvay Administration to deehie. They have forwarded a eopj' of ir 
to tlie Agent in order that any assirranees given by Government may be 
borne in mind by him. 

Appointmkxt op I’.x-AeeRbrNrifr.s tx TSfK IjiOLooAU Ratlw.vy Work;.siioi'. 

18. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Arc Government aware that 
three posts of draughtsmen had fallen vacant in 1933 under the Deputy 
Chief Mechanical Engineer, East Indian Railway, Lillooah 1 

(b) Are Government aware that all the ea;-apprentices were informed 
by letters f 

(c) Are Government aware that they were put to test by the Head 
Dranghtsmian i 

(d) Are Government aware that they were given Drawing No. 8203 
to draw sections through certain portions of a first class compartment, but 
no dimensions were given to them f If so, why T 

(e) Are Government aware that no drawing except some standard 
parts can be drawn without dimensions t 
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(/) Are ^vemment aware that anrang^ents were made beforehand 
to appoint a ira^^ and ah Auglo-Iilaiah jlihior e:l^app^en{ice ^ 

(p) If the ahi^ers in pi^ts (d) ahd (/) abovfe te in th^ hegatlVe, aife 
Gfbvfernmefaf pi?6pafed to institute ah eftrly 6nqtdry iiito th^ matter ihil 
take necessary step ? If sb, in tfHit Mray t If n6t, why hot t 

(h) Will Government please aupply the names of those who were ap- 
pointed as draughtsmen in 1933, With the following particulars : 

({) general education (university examination passed), 

(ii) technical education (division passed), 

(m) particulars of training, and 

(iv) starting salaries f 

It* not, why not ? 

(i) Will Government please state whether they propose to transfer 
or promote mechanics and chargemen from other workshops or section 
which are under the Chief Mechanical Engineer, in cases of all future 
vacancies, and appoint ej-apprentices from the waiting list to the suc- 
cessive vacancies and issue necessary orders to the East Indian Railway 
Administration to this effect without further delay ? If not, why not ? 

(j) If the answer to part (i) above be in the affinnative, will Govern- 
ment please lay a copy of the order on the table ol* this house '* If not, 
why not ’/ 

Mr, P. R. Rau : Government have no information. The selection is 
within the competence of the Railway Administration and Goveriiinent 
are not prepared to interfere. 

Ai’POTNTMENT OF EX-AeFREA'TlOKS IN TilE LiLLOOAH RaILWAV \Vf)KKS.:}OP. 

19. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Will Government please state 
tile number of the vacancies that occurred in the grade of Train Examiners 
and Electricians under the Chief Operating Superintendent, East Indian 
Railway, since October, 1933, and the number of the 'jx-apprentices of 
Lillooah workshop who have been appointed, with the following parti- 
culars : 

(i) the name of the Division and the number of vacancies, 

(n) names of the ex-apprentices, if any, and 
(m) starting salaries T 

(6) Will Government pleaae state separately the number of vacancies 
that hav'e occurred under the Chief Engineer and the Controller of Stores 
since 1932 and the names, if any, of ex-apprentices of Bast Indian Rail- 
way Workshop, Lillooah, who have been provided there with posts, as 
referred to in the answer to starred question No. 918 (d) of the 7th 
November, 1932 t 

Mr. P. B. Bau • Government have no information. 

L179LAD 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Allegations against the Conduct op Troops in Midnaj'ore. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) • With reference 
to the allegations against the conduct of the troops and civil officials in 
Midnapore made in this House on the 19th March, 1934, by Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, in the course of the debate on the Finance Bill and to the vpiderr 
taking I gave on the 21st March to tiieat these, allegations as I would a 
question and obtain a report on them from the Government of Bengal, 
I now lay on the table a statement showing the result of the enquiries made 
by the local authorities, which are fully endorsed by the Government of 
Bengal. 


Statement, 


Allegations. (Extracted from Mr. S. C. Mitra’s 
speech in the Legislative Assembly, 
dated the 19th March, 1934.) 


Remarks. 


The soldiers in batches of 20 to 25 with a circle 
officer or a special magistrate or a sub-deputy 
collector and one or two sub-inspectors of 
police and other police officers arc sent to 
cUfferent than as from the sub-divisional town. 
Four or five camps are fixed up ’where they 
stay for three or four days. Each thana is 
being visited by different batches of troops in 
different routes. 


(1 ) lieceptio7K , — Police officers give verbal or 
written notices to shopkeepers and promi- 
nent villagers to decorate shops and to erect 
gates in the routes to be followed by a party 
of troops and to receive them. Teachers of 
schools within a distance of throe to four miles 
have also to erect gates and to receive the sol- 
diers with their boys who should carry flags 
and shout ’* to give them ovation. The 
school sub-inspectors have to take particular 
care that no one remains absent. Absentee 
teachers though small in number, are being 
deprived of their grants-in-aid. Each school 
has generally to servo more than one turn and 
the little boys have to remain standing for 
hours on each occasion. Several hundreds are 
collected at the instance of thana officers by 
general subscriptions. Defaulters are threa- 
tened. with condign punishment. Processions 
with flowers, festoons, bugles and drums are 
to be arranged by villagers. 

(2) Extortion of Tea Parties, Dalies and other 
Entertainment. — Well-to-do persons have no 
escape from giving either a tea party or a dali. 
A poor man, if he has sometimes incurred the 
wrath of even the cbowkidar, has to pay for it 
and present daliea. The deputy Babu or the 
daroga Babu would send for persons and bid 
them present (foZtes with such articles as are put 
.in the list they would supply. Any pleading 
to be excused with less costly or more easily 
available things would earn for the offender the 


(1) During the combined civil and military 
operations shop-keepers and prominent, villa- 
gers wore invited to welcome the troops and 
in accordance with the time-honoured custom 
of the country on account of ceremonial visits 
they erected arches and decorated their shops. 

It is not true that 4eachers and students 
were compelled to appear against their will to 
greet the troops ; on the contrary, the school 
children in most places eagerly clamoured for 
permission to be present and evidently regard- 
ed the arrival of the troops as a festive occasion. 
In no case has any teacher been deprived of 
his grant-in-aid on account of his absence 
from such festivities, or threatened with such 
deprivation. 


(2) It is entirely untrue that any person was 
compelled to give tea parties or daliea to the 
troops ; on the contrary, on the advice of the 
civil officials, the military in many places 
refused to accept tea parties or daliea. Only 
well-to-do ^rsons of known loyalty and suffi- 
cient standing were allowed to entertain the. 
troops and the entertainments consisted of 
simple tea parties at whioh the troops were 
supplied with country sweetmeats, etc. 


( 246 ) 
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Allegations. (Extracted from Mr. S. C. Mitra’s 
speech in the Legislative Assembly, 
dated the 19th March, 1934.) 


filthiest language and the grossest insult. Mim 
of position and honour have to remain standing 
for hours supplicatingly to receive orders from 
the officers just to avoid greater insult at their 
hands. Cash moneys are sometimes extracted 
in lieu of dtdies. Teachers and members of 
school committees havb in some cases to arrange 
tea parties or send daliea, as otherwise they 
would be deprived of their stipends. If they 
do not dance attendance on the visiting party, 
they are suspended or their aids are cancelled 
at the orders of the school sub-inspectors, who 
as a rule, play a most prominent part in the 
reception. 

(3) “ Unim Jack ” Salutation , — Notices are 
served particularly on Congress workers, to 
salute the Union Jack on a particular day at a 
particular camp. If they do not turn up, 
their houses are searched and household articles 
are pillaged. They are flogged and members 
of their families are insulted, roughly handled 
and sometimes assaulted. The workers are 
arrested and taken to the camp, and if they 
refused to salute the Union Jack, they are sub- 
jected to inhuman torture in the shape of 
flogging, kicking, knocking their heads against 
the grounds, and the like. They are also kept 
in confinement for long periods with their hands 
tied up or otherwise. 


(4) House, searches and Destruction of pro- 
perties , — -In these cases, too, the Congress 
workers are the targets. Besides, those per- 
sons, who have been doomed wanting in pro- 
per respect for the daroga Babii or any other 
officer, had their houses searched, household 
articles destroyed, and also received usual 
insults. iSometimes ladies are also assaulted 
and are siibjoctod to humiliation. 

Great excesses have so far been committed 
by searching parties. Properties have been 
destroyed, casli and ornaments have been 
robbed, houses have been desecrated, house-, 
holders, from children to old men, have been 
Hogged, ladies have been molested and even 
outrages on women have been committed. 


Remarks. 


(3) Prominent inhabitants of the villages 
concerned, whether Congress workers or not, 
were invited to attend flag saluting ceremonies 
and the great majority of them expressed 
satisfaction at being invited. At some of 
these ceremonies as many as 7,000 or 8,000 
people Were present, and great enthusiasm 
was shown. It is not true that those who were 
invited but did not attend were tortured, 
their houses pillaged and their families roughly 
handled. The Additional District Magistrate 
w'as on tour almost continuously during the 
operations and talked to many hundreds of 
the people concerned ; in no case was any 
complaint of this nature made to him. 
Written complaints wore afterwards received 
in respect of Ashutosh Hoy Choiidhury and 
Hamanath Maity, but enquiry showed that 
the complaints were citlier false or grossly 
exaggerated. Neither of those gentlemen made 
any attempt to represent their grievances to 
the Additional District Magistrate, although 
that officer was several times in their locality 
and twice sent for Ashutosh Choudhury. 

(4) It is not true that houses have been 
searched because disrespect had been shown 
by their owuicrs to the local police. During 
the course of the operations information was 
from time to lime received which made it 
necessary to scanjh houses ; such searches Avere 
coud'Kded by the Polite, and the troops pro- 
vided the necessary cordon. The trooiis 
did not enter the houses at all. 

The allegations of flogging, looting, wanton 
destruction and molestation of women, are 
all utterly unfounded and not in a single case 
have such allegations been substantiated. 
Only one specific allegation of the molestation 
of a woman has boon made and this was found 
on a judicial enquir^’’ by a officer, quite imoon- 
nocted with the operations, to completely 
false. The complainant has since been pro- 
secuted for giving false evidence and the ease 
still under, trial at the time of the local 
Government’s report. 
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(5) Durbars . — ^The District Magistrate or the 
Additional District Magistrate holds a durbar 
in each thana. Notices are served particularly 
on Congress workers or Congress sympathisers 
for attendance. Durbar speeches are full of 
threats that the people should be careful to 
keep free from all sorts of movements, other- 
wise military help would be resorted to to 
suppress them. 


(6) Waich avd W ard Committees . — Watch and 
Ward committees are being formed by Circle 
Officers in villages. In the durbars, the mem- 
^18 of such committees, who in many cases 
have been coerced to serve as such, are awar- 
ded sanads which warrant them to help in 
chses of dacoity in the villages. But in the 
durbar speeches they are directed that they 
must give information to the police whenever 
a library or a gymnastic club, or a school is 
started in the village or if there is any meeting, 
political or otherwise, or there is any new- 
comer and so on. 


(7) Notices on Congress workers . — ^Those 
Congress workers, who have not submitted 
to the coercion by refusing to salute the Union 
Jack or to be a member of the Watch and 
Ward committee and those who have been 
considered incorrigible are being served with 
notices under the Bengal Suppression of Ter- 
rorist Outrages Act, 1932, to report to thana 
officers each week and to assist in the main- 
tenance of law** and order in connection with 
the combined civil and military operations to 
be carried out in the district from 15th Decem- 
ber until the 31st April 1934. 

A few significant cases will give some idea 
about the serious situation. 

(8) During the small hours of the night of 
the 25th January, 1934, a number of Garhwali 
soldiers surrounded the house of Sj. Murari 
Mohan Sasmal of Jukhia in P. S. Bhagwanpur 
in the Contai sub-division, and one of the 
SiokUeFB committed rape on the wife of Sj. 
Bhuban Chandra Sasmal, the elder brother of 
ICurari Baba. Both the brothers were absent 
hrom home and the neighbours were prevented 
by soldiers and poBoemen from coming to the 
rescue ef the umdrinnate woman* * 


Remarks. 


(5) The facts are that prominent gentlemen* 
including Congress adherents, were invited to 
the durbars and were told clearly that neither 
Government nor the District authorities were 
prepared to tolerate subversive or anarchical 
movements and that Government were deter- 
mined to use every possible means to stamp 
out terrorism. Emphasis was placed upon the 
fact that the villagers themselves stood to 
lose by such movements and that it was their 
duty to come to the aid of Government in 
restoring order and tranquillity. 

(6) The Watch and Ward Committees were 
told in the Durbar speeches that their main 
function is to keep their eyes open and to 
collect information relating to anything which 
may affect the public tranquillity. If for 
example a new school is opened, they are to 
ascertain whether it is a genuine school render- 
ing useful service to the community or whether 
it is merely an institution for terrorist or Con- 
gress propaganda. Similarly the Watch and 
Ward Committees were told that if a stranger 
comes to the village, they are to satisfy them* 
solves that he has not come with the inten- 

I tion of carrying on terrorist propaganda or 
otherwise disturbing the public peace. The 
I duties thus entrusted to the members of the 
Watch and Ward Committees are the ordinary 
duties of a public citizen. Unwilling persons 
have not been compelled to serve on these 
Committees . 

(7) During the operations, information 
i camo to light which made it necessary to keep 

in touch with the movements of certain per- 
sons, and notices under the Bengal Suppres- 
sion of Terrorist Outrages Act were accordingly 
served upon them. The total number of 
persons on whom notices were so served was 
43 out of a district population of three mil- 
lions. In most cases the purpose of the notices 
has now been served and the orders have 
been or are about to be withdrawn. 


(8) The case has already been mentioned 
above [vide item (4)]. A judicial enquiry was 
held and the complaint found to be false and a 
prosecution for mlse evidence was instituted 
against Murari Mohan Sasmal. 
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(9) On the 11th January, 1934, the junior 
sub-inspector of police of P. I^^dgrei^ in the 
Contai sulb-division, with a party of ^arhwali 
soldiers, constables and chowkidars, surrounded 
the house of Sj. Jogendra Nath Patra of Silli- 
bari in P. S. Kodgree. Jogen Babu being 
absent from home, ^ey enquired about Jogen 
Babu’s wife, who at the sight of the soldiers, 
had run away from the house with her two 
children and had been trying to take shelter 
in a neighbour*8 house. The sub-inspector, 
with some constables, chased her from one 
house to another for a distance of 1^ miles, 
assaulted whomsoever they came across, held 
an identification parade of women to find her 
out and created a great panic throughout the 
village. 

(10) During the search in the night of the 
3rd January, 1934 (3 a.m.) in the house of 
Sj. Indra Narayan Bera of village Katranka in 
P. S. Pataspur in the Contai sub-division, one 
of the soldiers of the searching party, headed 
by Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mukherjoe, the sjMcial 
magistrate of Contai, and Sj. Jagat Taran 
Chatterjee, the senior sub-inspector of police 
of P. S. Potashpur, with the apparent evil 
intention dragged Shrimati Rajanibala Beta, 
the daughter-in-law of Indra Babu, inside a 
room and the lady could only save her honour 
by threatening to make an end of her life with 
a knife. Shrimati Rajanibala was a Congiess 
worker ; she was asked to salute the Union 
Jack. 

Serious damages were done to the properties 
of the Beras, male and female members were 
seriously assaulted — ^not even children ex- 
cepted, and gold and silver ornaments were 
robbed. 

(11) (i) After search in the house of Sj. 
Kumar Narayan Panda, on 27th December, 
1933, a bundle of currency notes amounting in 
all to Rs. 2,635 was found missing. 

{it) Every article in the house of Kailas 
Chandra Maiti of Balichak, P. S. Kedgree, was 
smashed during search, and ornaments and 
other articles were robbed. 

(»u) Cash payments were extorted from Jhatu 
(‘haran Maiti of Paschim Sarpai, Tswan Chan- 
dra Karan of Dakshin Nisehinta, P. S. Contai, 
and others on the 31 st December, 1933. 

(tv) On the 10th December, 1933, Sj. Ashu- 
toi^ Ray Chowdhury and Sj. Ramanath Maiti 
(Congress workers) of Balyagovindpur* P. S. 
Potaihpiir, were flogged, threateoed with their 
lives and kept in confinement for their refusal 
to salt^te the Union Jack, and their household 
artioles were given over to pillage during 
search on the 9th December, 1933« 


Remarks. 


(9) No complaint of this kind has been made 
to the district authorities. 


(10) No such complaint has been made to 
the district authorities. A complaint of a 
similar nature was received from Kumud 
Charaa Bora of tho same village and on enquiry 
by the District Magistrate was found to bo 
totally and maliciously false. It may be noted 
here that tho allegations mad<$ in paragraphs 
(10), (12), (17) and (25) should, if true, have 
been made the subject of criminal complaint. 
No such complaints wore made and the fact 
that those allegations are now for the first 
time brought to tho notice of tho District 
authorities affords a very reasonable pre- 
sumption that they are false. 


(11) (») /See remarks against item 23. 


■ (11) (») and (Hi). No such complaints were 
made to local authorities. 


(11) (»v) A complete reply to these allegations 
Was given in the statement laid on the Assem- 
bly table on the 31st January, 1934, in answer 
tp Mr. 8. C. Mitra’s question No. 49. 
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(12) On the ICtli January, 1934, Sj. Sashi 
Sekhar Mandal of village Ektarpur, P. S. 
Potashpur, was arrested and taken to the 
soldiers* camp, and, on his refusal to salute 
the Union Jack, was flogged, slapped, kicked 
and otherwise assaulted for several times, was 
kept in confinement, tied up in a post, and his 
head was knocked against the ground before 
the Union Jack again and again and he was 
subjected to the most inhuman behaviour. 

There are many other cases of the like. 

(13) On the 3rd January, 1934, school 
masters and students were assaulted for no 
fault of theirs, and their stipends were sus- 
pended, because Mahatma Gandhi and 
Ghittaranjan*s photos were found in the school. 
Two little boys were also inhumanly treated. 

(14) Potashpur Police Station.— Tho first 
instance of militaiy excesses was committed 
on the 9th December last by a detachment of 
the Koyal Garhwali liifles, encamped at 
Manglamaro, in connection with house searches 
in the villages of Bally agovindpur and Pal- 
para under police station Potashpur ; there Sjs. 
Ashutosh Ray Choudliury, Hamanath Maity 
and Kalipada Mahapatra weie flogged and 
otherwiFC harassed for their refusal to salute 
the Union Jack. Another detachment en- 
camping at the Argoal Bungalow, on the 1st 
January, 1934, led by the special magistrate, 
Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, and the sub-inspectors, 
Messrs. Jagat Taran Bannerjee and Khondakar, 
committed similar atrocities at the village 
Katranka on the occasion of searching the 
houses of the Beras on the 3rd January, 1934. 
Floggings, lathi blows upon the inmates, not 
excepting ladies, and loot and destruction of 
property were freely indulged in by the soldiery. 
Sjs. Kumud Chandra Bera, Churadhari Bcra, 
with his wife and the son, Monaranjan Bera, 
Nilkanta Bera, Indra Narayan Bera, with his 
wife and the daughtcr-in-law, Sja. Kajani 
Bala Bera ; Kartick Ch. Bera, with his sons, 
Priyanath, and Bholanath Haridhan Bera, 
Gajendra Nath Bera, with his sons, Arjun, 
Ai'un and Bharat, and 8atis Ch. and Narcndra 
Nath Bera were amongst the victims. Assaults 
were duo to the refusal to salute the Flag and 
furnish information loading to the recovery of 
the Congress Cyclostyle Machine. 

(15) Coniai. Police Station . — Prior to the 
arrival of the Royal Garhwali Rifles at Contaii 
the S. D. 0. irsued warrants to the local gentry 
directing them to join the recaption of the 
troops and the Fla^ ^'alutation ceremony on 
the I6th Dee«’mber and tho Coreinonial Paiado 


Remarks. 


(12) Std remarks against item (10). 


(13) See remarks against item 26, which 
appears to refer to the same incident . 


(14) This is a repetition of the allegations 
made in items (10) and (11) (iv) above. 


(15) Tlie use of the term “ w'arrant ** in this 
para, is wholly misleading. Notices were 
served ilpon the Ideal J^entry roqueisting thotn 
to join in the T'ecoptioii of the troopa and these 
notices (whibh were in Btmgtdt) were cOiiohed 
in the honorific or polite of Bengali. • It 
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on the 18th December, 1933. Hero daliea or, in 
lieu thereof, cash payments were extorted 
from the local people upon the threat of belet- 
ting the soldiery on their houses. 

(16) BaUyagoviTidput . — On the 9th Decem- 
ber, 1933, a number of soldiers of the Royal 
Garhwali Rifles, headed by a havildar, sur- 
rounded the house of Sj. Ashutosh Ray 
Ohaudhury of Ballyagovindpur village under 
Patashpur police station. Sj. Ray Choudhury 
was asked to salute the Union Jack. But 
before ho could understand the situation, he 
was secured with a rope, his hands being tied 
from behind, and was severely belaboured by 
the Havildar. In the meantime, on the plea 
of a search, the soldiers entered his house 
and pillaged everything inside. With Sj. Ray 
Choudhury in their custody, the house of Sj. 
Ramanath Maity was next visited. He too 
was given a good thrashing and his house was 
also given over to similar pillage. Both of 
them were then taken to the Soldiers’ Cam p at 
Manglamaro and detained there for two days. 
On the 10th, at J f.m., both of them wore taken 
t o the Parade Ground and ordered to salute 
the Flag. On their refusal, there they wore 
mercilessly belaboured, and, moreover, threat- 
ened to be shot dead. At last they were 
forcibly made to salute the Union Jack. 

(17) Pdlpara . — On the 9th December, the 
house of Sj . Kalipada Roy Mahapatra of Pal- 
para was also sorrounded by soldiers. Kalipada 
Babu was roughly handled for his refusal to 
salute the Flag and subsequently made a 
prisoner. His house was searched with consi- 
derable damage to property. But, persisting 
in his refusal to salute the Flag, ho was again 
assaulted by the Havildar at the Parade 
Ground. They wanted him to execute a bond, 
but, as he was not agreeable to this, he was 
again given some fifty lashes. 

(18) Banaviali Chatla . — At this village, a 
detachment of the Garhwali Rifles searched 
tlio houses of Sj. Sreo Nath Chandra Jana and 
Kangal Chandra tfana, on the 26th December. 
Although nothing incriminating was found, 
the searching party broke into pieces several 
glass jars, looking glasses and earthen pots ; 
tore open mattresses and quilts and scattered 
rice and dal on the floor. At Kangal Babu’s 
place, despite being offered keys, they wantonly 
broke open a safe and mutilated important do- 
cuments inside. In the evening, the local gentry 
Were summoned at the Pars^do Ground and 
ordered to send daliea for the troops. There 
Sj. Ananta Das of Kamardah and Bhagabat 


Remarks. 


is quite untrue that daliea were extorted from 
the local people. Attention is invited in this 
connection to the remarks made against item 
(2) above. 

(16) This is a repetition of the allogatif'ns 
m^o in items (11) (iv) and (14) above. 


s 


(17) See remarks against item ( 16) above. 


(18) The remarks made against items (10), 
(4) and (2) apjrly also to those allegations. 
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Chandra Jana of Laudan were abused in the 
most filthy language, roughly handled and 
forcibly made to salute the Union Jack. 

(19) Bantrakundu , — Hero a party of soldiers (19) The allegation as regards Kumar 
searched the houses of Sj. Achinta Kumar Narayan Panday is dealt with in item 23 below. 
Panday and Kumar Narayan Panday on the The other allegation made in this item was 
27th December. At the former place, a box found on investigation by the District MagiS'^ 
and a portmanteau were broken open and trate to be totally and maliciously false, 
paper inside destroyed. Foodstuffs wore all 

scattered on the floor and got mixed up. At 
the latter place, three boxes four portmanteaus, 
and one safe were broken open and the con- 
tents therein soiled pouring oil over them. 

(20) BeWi.— Here Sj. Byomkesh Das, a (20) Most of this is a repetition of the allega- 
teacher of the Namaldiah, U. P. School, was tions made in item (10) above. As regards 
summoned by the Havildar of a detachment, the allegations under the heading Rekarf,atteii- 
visiting the place on the 26th December, to tion is invited to the remarks made against 
salute the Union Jack with the local volunteers, items (2) and (3) above. 

In the absence of the Flag tliat day he had to 
salute the bare flag-staff then and there, and re- 
appear the next day for proper salutation. D(di 
was also extorted from him, and also from 
Kumud Bandhu Panday, a local zamindar 
and the President Panchayat of Union No. IV. 

He had also to arrange for a dinner in honour 
of the Officer Commanding Captain Murraj’^, 
where no less than 62GarhwaH soldiers were 
among the guests. 

Katranka . — Headed by the special magistrate 
Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, and a Havildar among 
others, a batch of soldiers surrounded the house 
of the Beras at 3 a.m. on the 3rd January, 1934. 

While searching the house of Sj. Kumud Chan- 
dra Bera, his younger brother, Sj. Churadhari 
Bera, was kicked and dealt with 20 or 25 stripes 
and lathi blows. Ho got a nasty cut in his 
head two inches long and serious injuries in the 
right check and the little finger of the left hand. 

Kumud Babu’s nephew, Sreeman Manoranjan 
and his mother each got five to six stripes. A 
soldier tugged the portion of the saree covering 
her head and the breast. The searching party 
then broke open wooden safes and robbed 
gold and silver ornaments approximately 
worth Rs. 100. Important documents and 
paTOrs in connection with the estate of Kumud 
Baou's master have also been destroyed. 

The cost of other damages amounts to nearly 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. 

Sj. Nilkanta Bera's house was also ransacked. 

Here, among other things, a few Gharkas were 
smashed. Not satisfied with this, the soldiers 
went to the length of answering calls of nature I 
in two rooms. Apart from damage to pro- I 
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perty, here they insulted Indra Babu*s wife 
and a daughter-in -law, named Sja. Rajanibala 
Bera, a local Congress worker. A soldier en- 
quired of her about the Cyclostyle Machine 
and asked her in Hindi to salute the Union 
Jack. Before she could make out what the 
soldier meant, she was struck with a lathi. 
Not satisfied with this, the soldier, with the 
apparent evil intention, tried to push aside the 
mother-in-law, while dragging the daughter- 
in-law inside the room. At this Sja. Raja- 
nibala threatened to make an end of her life 
with a knife and thus saved her honour. 

At Sj. Kartick Ch. Bora’s house, his son,Pri- 
yanath Bera (16 — 17) years, was asked about 
the Cyclostyle Machine. Having no satisfactory 
answer from him, the special magistrate, Mr. 
Khondakar, and the Havildar, one after an- 
other fiogged him 40 to 50 times. They broke 
two canes on his back. He was then removed 
to the Argaola Military Camp and forcibly 
made to salute the Union Jack in the evening. 
He had nothing to eat during the night and was 
let off at 4 r«M. the next day. Sreeman Bhola- 
nath (10 years), the youngest son of Kartick 
Babu, was also given a few str^s. The mili- 
tary visited the house of Sj. Haridhan Bera, 
who Was laid up with dysentery for several 
months, and gave him 5 to 6 stripes for with- 
holding information about the Cyclostyle. 
For similar supposed offences, his sons, Arjun, 
Arun and Bharat wore also flogged. Sj. Ga- 
jendra Nath Bera got kicks and stripes ; Sree- 
man Satish Chandra Bera (13 years) and Na- 
rendra Nath Bera (14 years) had their heads 
knocked against the wall and also fiogged for 
not disclosing information leading to the re- 
covery of the Machine. 

I shall now give the English rendering of 
Notices of Reception and Flag Salutation Ce- 
remonies : 

“WARRANT No. 1. 

(21) You are hereby informed that the 
Royal Garhwali soldiers of the Government 
will reach Contai on the 16th December, 1933, 
at 3 P.M. You are, therefore, directed to be 
present at the Dak Bungalow compound for 
their reception and the salutation of the British 
Flag at 3 p.m. 

(Sd.) D. M. SEN, 

Sttb-Dxvisional Magistrate^ Contai.'* 

Bated 15th December 1933. 

Court Seal. 


Remarks. 


(21 ) The notices have already been discussed 
in item (16) above. The headings “ Warrant 
No. 1, Warrant No. 2 ” are misleading trans- 
lations, presumably intended to suggest t^t 
some form of compulsion was conne^d with 
these notices. The actual heading of the 
notices was “ Parwaim ”, a word which con- 
notes notices of all kinds. 
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“ WARRANT No. 2. 

You are hereby informed that the Ceremo- 
nial Parade of the Royal Garhwali Rifles wiU 
be held in the compound in front of Khas Mahal 
Office on the 18th December, 1933, at 11 a.m. 

Yon are directed to be present there at the ap- 
pointed hour without fail. 

(Sd.) D. M. SEN, 

Sub-Divisional Magistrate^ Contai'' 

Dated the 16th December, 1933. 

Court Seal. 

I shall now refer to some of the circulars 
issued by some of those reception committees. 

I read now one circular which was issued to all 
the male members in a village : 

(22) ** As you have been appointed a mem- (22) The notices in quostion'were issued by 
ber of the newly constituted watch and ward a loyal gentleman who was himself taking 

committee of Union No you would be considerable interest in the formation of the 

so good as to be present at tho tJanka police sta- Watch and Ward Committees. He felt it to 
tion compound on Monday, the 9th January bo the duty of his fellow citizens to attend the 
at 10 A.M., for tho reception of the honoured reception of tho Additional District Magis- 
District Magistrate and the acceptance of tho trate and receive their sanads appointing 
fianad to the satisfaction of all. Absence will them aa members of the Watch and Ward 
be deemed as a mark of disloyalty. Committees, and he expressed his opinion 

that absence would be deemed (by him) a 
mark of disloyalty. No suggestion of any 
,, kind was made in the notice that absence 

Yours faithfully, punishable. 

(Sd.) PROFULLA KUMAR MAITY, 

Chairman, Reception Committee''* 


1 want the House to note that absence is 
punishable as a mark of disloyalty. In the 
judgment of a famous sedition case, disaffec- 
tion has been deflned as want of affection. 


(23) “ On the morning of 27th December (23) Kumar Narayan Panday made no 
last, at about 8 a.m. a band of soldiers aecom- attempt whatever to lodge a criminal com- 

panied by the police Inspector plaint regarding the alleged destruction of 

and the sub-deputy collector, Contai, sur- notes amounting to Rs. 2,635. It is inore- 
rounded my house. No male members were diblo that had such destruction talcon place 
then present. Ladies were ordered out, and no attempt should have been made to seek 
one of them fainted away. Then they broke redress or to recover from the authorities the 
open three wooden boxes. The largest of j value of the notes destroyed, 
these contained a bundle of currency notes 
made up of fourteen 100-rupee notes, one 
hundred and twenty- three ten rupee notes 
and one flve-rupee.note, amounting in all to • 

Rs. 2,635 only. All these things were des- 
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troyed in the presence of my brother, Sj. 
Kamanath Panday. I was at Amratala Chak 
for settlement worl^ and reached home on 
receiving the news. On hearing from my 
brother, I searched for the bundle of notes. 
But I did not find it, it was missing. 

(Sd.) KUMAR NARAYAN PANDAY.” 

Then, I should like to read the story of an 
attemi tod outrage. This is the statement : - 

(24) 1 was a Congress worker, but have 

given up Congress work for the last 1} years 
owing to pecuniary difficulties, and have been 
practising medicine. On the 2.5th January 
last, 1 went out on a call and was informed on 
the next day that the soldiers and the police 
had visited my house, and rape had been 
committed on a female member of our 
family. On my return, 1 heard of the 
following incident from my sistor-in-law and 
kinsmen. T wanted to send a wire to Mr. R. 
Maiti, M.L.C., but the post office at Kajlagarh 
refused to admit the wire as it was against the 
police.” 

This is how the Postal Department has 
been functioning — 

At about 4 A.M., that is, towards the later 
part of the night of the 2.5th January, a batch 
of police and soldiers surrounded my house 
and the house of my kinsmen. They got en- 
trance inside the compound probably through 
the broken portion of the boundary walls. 
Finding nobody there, they went into the court- 
yard of my uncle (Girish Babu). As both 
my older brother Bhuban Babu, and myselT 
were away from home, my brother’s wife, Sm. 
Janakibala Sasmal with three children, was 
sleeping in a separate bed in Girish Babu*s 
house. The sound of the steps of the soldiers 
and the flash of torch-lights awoke Girish 
Babu’s mother who tried to awaken my sister- 
in-law by calling her. At this, some soldiers 
caught hold of her (Girish Babu’s mother), 
while others of the party wrapped up my sister- 
in-law’s face with a piece of cloth and tried to 
outrage her. She had a sudden break of her 
sleep. There were the shrieks of horror of 
my uncle’s mother on the one hand and such a 
brutal attack on herself on the other, that she 
became so much nervous that she lost all power 
to fight against this outrage. At the cry 
my uncle*8 mother, my uncle (Girish Babu) 
and a brother tried to run up to the place, 
but they were prevented by some oth^r soldiers 
from doing so. The wife of Girish Babu, who 
was sharing the same bed with my uncle’s 


Remarks. 


(24) See remark agaiilst items (4) and ( 1) 
above. 
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mother* was also being dragged with appa- 
rent evil intention by one of the soldiers* but 
she ran away* got] into a room and barred 
the door. In the morning (26th January), 
the sub-inspector of police of the Bhagwan- 
pore thana arrived with Sj. Dwarkanath Sas- 
mal, the collecting panchayat, and searched 
the house and got a statement signed bv 
Qirish Babu, Sjts. Abinash Chandra Sasmal, 
Hemanta Kumar Sasmal and Adhar Chandra 
Bera that ' Nothing incriminating has been 
found and no property damaged'. Before 
they had signed this* they informed the sub- 
inspector and the panchayat of the outrage 
and requested them to take down the infor- 
mation. But they said nothing* and went 
away to the Mugbaria Camp. 

(Sd.) Muraki Mohan Sasmal, 

Village Jukhia. 

P. 0. Bhagwanpiir. 

L\ S. Bhagwanpur. 

Midnapur.” 

Another case is ; — 

(25) (^/) “ My name is Chowdhuri Oharan 
Patra, ol" village Sillibari, in V, S. Kcdgree. 
On the 1 0th January, 1 034, a batch of Garh- 
wali soldiers, the junior sub- inspector of the 
thana (Kedgrce P. S.) and some chowkidars 
and dafadars visited the house of Jogendra 
Nath Patra of our village who was not at home. 
They did not find Jogen Babu’s wife, too, at 
her iiouso, and th.^y re-vhed m'' house in 
search of her. They were assaulting whom- 
soever they camr' across. At this, thero 
was a commotion uiui 1 began to flee away 
towards the north of my house. The sub- 
inspcctor assured mo of safetx', and, as t ■wont 
up to him, ho enquired of Jogen Babu’s wife 
and* on my pleading ignorance, he began to 
belabour mo. At this time* my wife, daughter 
and other female members of my family, 
being horrified* began to run off to the east. 
The sub-inspector asked me to call them back 
with an assurance of safety. As they came 
iMtck, he enquired of me whether there was 
Jogan Babu's wife in their midst and* on 
being answered in the negative, he again be- 
laboured me. Then, he arrested me and all 
the womenfolk and took us to Ramhari 
Babu’s house. There he ordered the dafadars 
and chowkidars to see whether there was 
Jogen Babu’s wife in their midst. They 
examined each one of the ladies who were 


Remarks, 


(25) (a) This is a repetition of the allegatiors 
in item (9) ivbovo. 

See remark against item (10) above. 
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kept standing for an hour in the sun in 
Ramhari Babu’s courtyard and were then 
dlsmiswd. The assault committed on me 
t^as severe which caused a swelling of an inch 
in my right wrist which has ho strength now. 
t had n^bocnt abuses, too, from the d&toga 
Babu. 


(Sd.) CtiOWDHUEX CHaSAK PATttA.” 


(25) (6) “Mr. Muzaffar Hussain, the junior (25) (6) See remarks against item (10) above, 
sub-inspector of P. S. Pataspur and the sub- 
deputy collector of Contai, with a party of 
soldiers, surrounded my house on the 10th , 

January, 1934, and commenced searching my 
house. When I was informed that they want- 
ed mo, I went up to them and the sub-deputy 
collector gave mo some stripes and the 8. I. 
kicked roe * * 


At about 11 o’clock, I was taken to the 
Palpara Camp. The subedar asked me to 
salute the Union Jack. On my refusal, he 
gave me 15 or 16 stripes. Then, my hands 
were tied up with a rope and 1 was tied from 
head to foot with a poht. An hour later, I was 
brought down, was threatened to bo shot dead 
and was made to sit with my face towards 
the sun for an hour. At about I r.M., I was 
taken inside the camji * •+ * 

afternoon, the S. I. tried to convince me that 
I .should salute the Union Jack. But I re- 
mained adamant. In the midst of tlio dis- 
cussion, lie suddenly Ijcgan to administer 
fists and slapped me on my face and eyes, 
made me fall llat on the ground and kicked 
me freely. Tlieii, T was taken to tlie Parade 
Oronnd and was ordered to salute the Union 
Jack. On my refusal, under orders of the 
officers, two chowkidars knocked my head 
against the ground. Not satisfied with that, 
the »S. 1. joined them and knocked my head 
15 to 20 times against the ground. I was 
also given 16 to 20 kicks. There was a public 
gathering then at that time. I felt pain all 
over the bod 3 % there were bruises in the 
body and the head, and I was given no food or 
bed in the night. In this condition, on tho 
11th, I was made to walk a distance of 11 
miles and I reached the soldiers’ camp at 
Datalghat at 11 o’clock. 1 was again urged 
to salute the Union Jack, and, on my refusal, 
th^ aepior S. I.^ with the help of some ohowki- 
dairs^ itnade^i^y knock against the. ground 
tfit(b4 etnd ttimbd me out at noon. No food 
^veh this diy too.” 
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Remarks. 


(20) This is another case : 


“ On the 3rd January, 1934, ^hen the troops 
were passing through the village Karanji (P. S. 
Ramnagar), two boys of the village shouted 
** Bande Mataram The soldiers gave a 
chase after them and assaulted whomsoever 
they came across. They entered the Karanji 
upper primary school and seriously assault- 
ed the head pandit, 8j. Ramkrishna Jana, 
and the students of the school. They search- 
ed the school and seized the photos of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi and Deshabandhu Chittaranjan. 
The teachers were asked to go to the Balisi 
camp with the boys who shouted “ Bande 
Mataram ” although they were not students 
of the school. In the afternoon, the two boys, 
Sm. Bijoy Krishna Sahoo and Sin. Abala 
Kanta Das, were made to stand in the sun for 2^ 
hours with their heads caught by their hands 
passing under the thighs and the hips up- 
wards. They were crying piteously through 
pain. After 2i hours, they fell at the feet 
of the subodar and the circle officer of Egra. 
The circle officer gave them kicks and flogged 
them, and at last made them rub their nose 
against the ground for a distance of 30 cubits. 
The sub-divisional ins^jector has stopped 
the stipend of the said upper primary school 
and has called for an explanation from the 
teachers asking them why they purchased 
the pictures of Mahatma Gandhi and Chitta- 
ranjan.’* 


(26) It is a fact that when the troops were 
passing through the village Karanji, P. S. 
Ramnagar, two boys of the village shouted 
Bande Mataram ” with the obvious inten- 
tion of annoying the troops. Enquiries were 
made at the Karanji Upper Primary School 
as to the identity of the boys, who had run 
away, but the Headmaster denied that they 
came from his school. No student of the 
school was assaulted but certain photos cal- 
culated to encourage subversive activities 
were found hanging on the school walls and 
for this reason the stipend of the school has 
been stopped. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Sir, I lay on the table the in- 
formation promised in reply to starred question No. 376 asked by Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai on the 6th March, 1934. 


Collection op opinions on the Temple Entry Bill through the 
Police at Karachi. 

*370. (a) and (o). No. It was the case howeyer that the Superintendent of 
Police, Karachi and Tatta Districts, was asked by the District Magistrate, Karachi, 
to give his opinion on the Bill. The Superintendent asked for the views of hm 
senior officers, and they doubtless consulted Hindu members of the force and non- 
officials with whom they came in contact. 

(h) Yes. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Hidg : Sir, I lay on the table the infor- 
mation promised in my repl^ given on the 17th April, 1934, to Mr. Jagan 
Nath Aggarwal’s starred question No. 765, regarding traffic control at 
Naya Bans, Khari j^oli and Nai Sarak in Delhi. 





STATEM^TS LAID ON THE TABLE. 26ft: 

Traffic Control in Ehari Baoli and Nai Sarak in Delhi. 

♦^76^ (a) Yea. / 

(b) It is reported that there has been a very slight rise in tonga fares, but 
that there has been no increase in the rates charged by thela^oalan. 

(e) As stated in my reply to Mr. Bhagat Chandi Mai Gola’s question No. 177, 
asked on the 10th March, 1934, the arrangement in question is reported to be working 
satisfactorily. Further enquiries made show that there has been no adverse effect 
on the business community residing in the areas mentioned. Governmont do not 
therefore propose tq take any action. 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Sir, I lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 735 
asked by Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi on the 17th 
I April, 1934 ; and 

(w) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 683 
asked by Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya on the l],th April, 1934. 


Extension of Time Limit for Payment of Income-tax in the Earth- 
quake Stricken Area tn Bihar. 

*735. (a) and (^). Income-tax Officers of the are.as affected by the earthquake 
have been instructed to grant time liberally for payment of tax in cases where the 
assessees have suffered from the earthquake. The Government do not think it 
necessary to postpone the issue of further notices for the realisation of income-tax. 

(6) No. 

(o) The Commissioner of Income-tax visited the earthquake affected areas twice 
once in January immediately after the earthquake and again in March. 

(d) No. Each individual case of hardship is boing dealt with sympathetically 
by the local officers. 


Coins Minted and Issued from Indian Mints. 

^683. (a) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to pages 48, 49 
and 62 of Part IV (a) of the Financial Statistics of British India published by the 
Director General of Coniniereial Intelligence in 1908, which gives the required figurea 
from 1835-36 to 1906-07 ; the figures for 1907-08 to 1919-20, aro contained in tables 
8 and 9 at pages 20 and 21 of Volume II of the same publication issued in 1922, 
while the figures for 1920-21 to 1929-30 are giveu on pages 326 — 329 of the Statistical 
Abstract for British India published in 1932. Later figures are available in the 
Reports on the Administration of the Mints. 

(h) (i) Silver half and quarter rupees were coined in pursuance of Act XVII 
of 1835. So far as can be ascertained, silver one-eighth rupees were first struck in 
1842. Nickel eight anna and four anna pieces were introduced in 1919, two anna 
pieces were introduced in 1918 and one anna pieces were introduced in 1907. 

Copper double pice, single pice, half piec and pies were also coined in pursuance 
of the Act referred to above. 

Bronze pice, lialf pice and pies were introduced in 1906. 

(ii) Silver oiie-eightli rupees are still legal tender but since June, 1925, they 
are being withdrawn from circulation because of the comparative unpopularity of 
the coin since the introduction of the nickel two anna piece. 

Nickel eight anna coins w'ere called in with effect from the 1st of October, 1924. 
This coin never became popular with the public mostly owing to the appearance of 
particularly good counterfeits slrortly after its introduction and partly also owing 
to its rcscnibianco in size and shape to the single pice. 
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The eoiteilrerof double pjoe boo boon stopped /tinee 1880 owing to the incon- 
venient size of the coin. Other copper coins were discontinued from 1906 on 
accoun't of their shorter life and greater cost in comparison with bronSe coins. 

(c) It is 1 ^ possible to state the less on deslruotion of each tppo of coin, as no 
separate accounts are waiat allied. 

..<d)(i)No.. 

^%i) Government have no information. 

(e) (’^) Nickel coins have been introduced because they last longer and are 
more convenient, cheaper and more difficult to counterfeit. 

(ti) It is not considered desirable to publish the correspondence. 

(/) The ttietal k purchased by the ^orefary of fifate In IjOitddn. Oovdtiiment 
djs irot consider it desirable to disclose the details of the transactions. 

(p) The eoiiiags Sl loirr anna nickel pkces was discontinued in 1923, and 
only silver quarter rupees are now being coined. It is not proposed to reintroduce 
the two anna silver coin, as the popularity of the hard-wearing nickel coin is attested 
the absorption tgUrer. 


Lieut.-Coloiiel A. F. B. Lumbj : Sir, I lay on the table : 

(t) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. Ill asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 
3rd March, 1934 ; 

(ii) the information promised in reply tn unstarred question 
No. 115 asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 
3rd March, 1934 ; 

(ni) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 408 
asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 7th March, 1934 ; 

(tv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 410 
asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 7th March, 1934 ; 

(v) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 

No. 181 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 10th March, 1934 ; 

(vi) the information promised in reply to nnstiirred ((Uestion, 

No. 223 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 21st March, 1934 ; 
and 

(mi) the information promised in reply to nnstarred question 
No. 285 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 3rd April, 1934. 


Revision of the Water and Scavenging Taxes in the Ambala 

Cantonment. 

111. (a) Yes, except that, with roforeiice to part (v), the minimum scavenging tax, 
in the case of a building liaviiicr a rental of Rs. 3 per annum, is annas two per men- 
sem, unless the lionse has a private latrine, when the tax is annas eight per mensem. 

(b) No. Only two rnei. bers voted against the proposals. 

(c) , (d) and (e). The revised proposals were published on February 14th, invit- 
ing objections up to 16th February, 19.34. The latter date was a misprint. The 
following day they wore re-published giving a period of thirty days and inviting 
objections. Ujjd-T the Cantonments Act, these proposals did not require to be pub- 
lished by the Cantonment Authority for criticism. But as the connected bye-laws 
required previous publicaticu, they were published along with the proposals for the 
convenience of the public. 
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Criticism bt Cantonment Board Members of the Government 

• ‘of India. 


115. (a) and (5). Yes. 

<c) Government are not aware of the views of the elected members of the Board. 
The attention ef thoie eoneemed is being drawn to the fact that criticism of a 
,partieiilar eaeentive aet performed by Government does not involve per se a failure 
to discharge the obligations recited in the oath of affirmation set out in section 18 
of the Cantonments Act and that therefore the ruling was incorrect. At the same 
time Government |iro satisfied from the inquiries they have made that the ruling 
was given under considerable provocation and that the President has certainly no 
dsiire to stiftc legitimate criticism of proposals coming before the Board. 


DUASttlTY PBITSIOK TO MiLITABY EMPLOYEBS INVALIDED DITBINO THE 

Great War. 

*408. (a) To the fullest extent possible. It is unquestionably the duty of 
administrative officials to watch the interests of men serving under them and to aet 
as claimants for pension purposes. This only refers, however, to cases where a 
-reasonable claim exists. 

In the first case quoted tlie soldier was granted a temporary pension for the 
period his disability lasted, i.e,, from June, 1918, to June, 1920. A medical board 
held on him in 1920 decided that he was suffering from no disability. 

As regards the second I would invite attention to the reply laid on the table to 
the Honourable Member’s question No. 414, dated the 7tli March, 1934. 

As regards third, medical boards held in 1922 and 1930, held the individual 
concerned to be suffering from no pensionable disability. 

Having regard to tlie previous history in each case the commanding officers con- 
cerned acted within their powers in deciding not to submit the appeal to higher 
authority. 

(b) It is not proposed to lay down any limitations, as commanding officers do 
not hesit.ate to submit any claim in which there is any degree of doubt. 

(<;) The right of petitioning higher authority already oxists in paragraph 379 
and Appendix VII of the Regulations for the Army in India. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided durino the 

Great War. 

*410. Government are prepared to act up to their orders to the fullest extent. 
The answ-cr to the Honourable Member’s second question is in the affirmative. The 
first memorandum quoted by him refers to the case of a man who is suffering from 
a disability certified to bo less than 20 per cent. Thoro is no record of its ever 
having been more severe. The acceptance of attribntability does not commit 
Government to tho waiving of the other conditions governing the grant of disabi- 
lity pensions. 

Tho second memorandum referred to deals v.’ith a case which was carefully 
investigated in 1932. The man concerned was invalided in 1915 with a gratuity 
at a time when a great many other reservists were also discharged on medical 
grounds nmrely because they were too old for further service. A medical board 
held in 1930, certified that he was not then suffering from a disability attributable 
to military service. In such circumstances Government would not be justified iu 
granting a disability pension. 
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Disability, Funsion TO Militaby Employees inva^ibbo. c;^iNa tee 

Obbat. Wab. 

181. (o) Cases in which individuals refused to undergo operations were covered 
by the provisions of paragraph 1039, Army Regulations in Indian Volume' I (1915), 
which read as. follows: , . . 

. ** Any person who aggravates, or retards the cure of, his whund or injury in 

the hope of obtaining a pension or gratuity will be dismissed the service, 

. without reference to his claims.^' 

(b) 'Government are not aware of any such case. 

(c) There is no conflict between the terms of the recommendation and the 

memorandum of instructions referred to. The latter merely gives discretion, when 
a man refuses to undergo an operation, to admit or withhold a disability pension 
according to certain specified principles. 

(d) The effect of the memorandum was to explain an existing policy and perhaps 
enable deciding authorities to take a more generous view of refusal to undergo an 
operation than the letter of the regulations might suggest. There could be no 
question therefore of adverse retrospective effect 

(e) i^'o. What the Deputy Controller of Military Pensions . stated was that the 
acceptance of Rocommeiidatioii No. V, did not concede that the mere statement of 
an individual uncorroborated by any documentary evidence should bo accepted as 
conclusive j>roof of his disability having been contracted on. field service. In the 
case referred to the available evidence consisted of the report of a medical board 
held in 1915 that the [ndiaii officer’s disability was not due to field or foreign 
service. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

223. (a) to (/). Government have on reconsideration decided to admit the claim 
to which the Honourable Member refers from the 1st January, 1922, instead of 
from the 24th January, 1924. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 


285. (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) and (d). Do not arise. 

(c) and (/). The individual case was submitted to the Governineiit of India who 
passed orders after careful consideration. I may mention that the man concerned 
received a grant of Rs. 120 early in 1933, from the Indian Army Benevolent Fund, 
for the purchase of artificial limbs. 

([/) Attention is invited to the Regulations for the Army in India, .Appendix 
VIT, and India Army Order No. 560 of 1933. Government are satisfied that com- 
manding officers forw'ard petitions in all cases in which the slightest element of 
doubt exists as to the finality of the previous decision. 


; Mr. P. R. Bau : Sir, I lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 13 
a.sked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 22nd August, 1933 ; 

(li) the information )iromised in reply to unstarred questions 
Nos. 135 and 136 asked by Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali on the 
2()th September, 1933 ; 

n ' t!;:? ‘'nformacioi? p'-omised in rejiiy to .starred question No. 3188 
^ asked by Mr. Tialchand Navalrai on the 28th November, 1933; 
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iw) tte information promised in reply to unstarred questions 
Nos. 249 to *264 asked by JVfr. 8. C. Mitra on the 5th Decem- 
ber, 1933 ; 

(v) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No.. 310 

asked by . Shaikh Sadiq Hasan on the . 14th December, 1933 j 

(vi) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1425 

and 1510 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 16th December, 1933^ 
and the 22nd December, 1933, respectively ; 

(vii) the Jnformatipn promised in reply to starred question No. 323 
•asked by Lieut.-Coloiiel Sir Henry Gidney on the 2nd March, 

1934; 

(vin) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 450 
asked by Bhai Parma Nand on the 13th March, 1934 ; 

(ix) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 531 

asked , by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 19th March, 
1934 ; , 

(x) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 576 

asked by Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah on the 3rd April, 1934 ; 

(irt) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 272 
asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 3rd April, 1934 ; 

(xii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 648 
asked by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 7th April, 1934 ; and 

(xiii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 761 
asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 17th April, 1934. 


Supply of Rule Books to the East Indian Railway Employees. 

•13. (a) The Agent, East Indian Eailway, reports that the service agreements 
of aubordinate emplovoea drawing Hs. 15 and upwards (except menials) contain 
an acknowledgment from all stafF, other than clerical, that they have received a 
copy of the Government Servants^ (Conduct Rules, the General Rules for Indian 
Railways, and the Subsidiary Working Rules in force on the East Indian Railway, 
and that the clerical staff shall be supplied with a copy of the Government Ser- 
vants’ Conduct Rules and a copy of certain paragrajdis of General Rules for Indian 
State Railways, which paragraphs form an enclosure to the agreement. The Gov- 
ernment Servants’ Conduct Rules have been ymblished in full, as also extracts 
therefrom from time to time, in the East Indian Railway Weekly Gazette. As 
regards the General and Subsidiary Rules, these have been printed in three parts 
and copies of a part, or parts, supplied to the staff concerned, with the Rules con- 
tained in that particular part or parts. 

(h) The Agent, East Indian Railway has been instructed to supply copies of 
the rules to such staff as are entitled to receive them in accordance with their 
service agreements or, in the event of it not being liecessary to sVipply certain por- 
tions of the rules to certAih Staff, to tn‘;\ke the necessity modification in the' relevant 
clause in the agreement. . - . • • 


ViLLmo tJP or Vaoakotb% OF Sxtb-Heads on the East Indian Railway. 

135 and 136. CpntroUer of Bailivay Accounts reports, that the matter wa« 
looked into and no' further actit>n was <f6hsidered necessary. 
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EImploym^nt of Staff 017 Works other than those to which their 
Pat is charged on the North Western Q,AiLWAT. 

'‘ilSfe. (o) The Agent, North Western Railway, reports that the orders re- 
ferred to in Railw^ Board’s letter No. 6862-P., dated the 26th March, 1931, aro 
carried out ea thm Uarmthi Division. 

(6) end <e). The Agent explains that there was enrplus staiV (n certain cate- 
garvas, nnd the perspos referred to, were utilised in other capeeities, ne a» alterna- 
nye to alschargo. He has been informed that the pay of the persons in question 
should have b^n charged to the posts in which they were actually employed. 


a^lStSirCAMBITT PUB TO TUB AMAPPAXATIOB 07 THB £a8T InoiaN 

ANp Eastern Bengal Railway Prbssbb. 

^249, (a) 76 induatrial hands were retrcnahed^ 

(b) Yes. : I . 

(c) 1 lay a statement on the table of the Houae. ^ : 

{d) l^.taff surplus to requirements have been retrenched : 

(t) No additional staff have been appointed during the past two months. In 
August, 1933, 2 Photo Litho Operators, 1 Ditbo Machwieman ;iud two 
Litno Fly boys were appointed. This is the only Press in India apart 
from the Survey Office which has such a plant and the staff pay for 
themselves owing to the pricing system. One Mono Lmirncr was appointed 
in July, 1932, on account of the installation of additional plant. One of 
the Fly boys is a retrenched hand. Therefore only 4 new hands have 
been appointed with special qualifications. 

(it) Xo abolished posts have been filled up, but 23 bors have been engaged 
temporarily for specific work, such as stripping covers from old books 
in order that the Boards can be re-utilized fur other purposes and 
sorting stocks of printed forms returned from stations. 

(Hi) The personal pay received by certain press employees is admissible under 
their conditions of service. 

(e) 52 binders have been retrenched as they were surplus to requlremonts. 

(/) Paper issuers are now classified as binders and it ^vas necessary owing to 
thoir quali/icatioiui to retain the two men, named, Abdul Majid and Nawgb Ali 
Chaudhufi, in the service. 

(g) and (h). Advance copies of the memorials from the Eastern Bengal Railway 
Staff, which were forwarded by the Honorary Secretary, Press Employees’ Association, 
Calcutta, have been received. I have placed copies of two sample memorials in the 
library. 

The matter is under reference to the Agent, East Indian Raihvay. 


Retrenchment dub to the Amalgamation of the East Indian and 
Eastern Bengal Railway Presses. 

250, (a) Telegrams w^erc received from the President, Press Employees’ Associa- 
tion and General Secretary, Press Employees’ Association, Calcutta. No action was 
taken on the said telegrams, as the matter was one which is within the competence of 
the. Agent to deal with. A copy of the telegram • in question is given below : 

Member in-Charge Railway and Commerce, Simla. 

Please postpone present rstrenchiaent- -of- Compositors, Distributors, Binders, in 
East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railway Presses Members. My Association facts in 
oujr posfesslbn prove retrenehment unneeescNHiT end" inequitable great discontent nmehi 
workers letter follows ; 

/ . ' P^tfsidht frejsi :^m^yees A^^omtion, Calcutta. _ 
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Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore WindcliHe> Slmts* 

Arbitrary retrenchment and demotion in East Indian and Eastern Bengal Bailwav 
combined press, Calcutta. Beharilal Qhose’s demotion is recent instanee great panic 
and discontent prevails among wotkecs all my nMmbers pleaee take immediate steps 
and postpone demotionB and r et r en c h ment memorials of BekarHal Ohose and our memo- 
rnndum follows. 

General Secretary Frees "Employees Association, Calcutta. 


(h) A letter was received froni the Secretary, Press Employees^ Association, dated 
12th September, 1933, as the matter was within the competence of the Agent^ East 
Indian &iilway, to deal with, no action was taken at the time, but the Hailway Boai^ 
are nov/ in correspondence with the Agent, East Indian Railway, on the question. 

Retrenchment due to the Amalgamation of the Bast Indian and 
Eastern Bengal Railway Presses. 


£51. (a) Yes. 

(ft) Yes. 

(c) Retrenchment of surplus staff has taken place. No reduction was made ini 
the supervising staff, as there was no surplus. 

(d) The total output from the amalgamated Presses is approximately the same 
as when the Presses were separated,, but owing to the co-ordination 6f the work, fewer 
industrial workers are required. The Agent reports that the amalgamation did net' 
justify any decrease in the supervising and clerical staff. 

(<?) No, the .total amount is Rs. 13,328 per annum. 

(/) The question has been given full consideration, the retention of the supervising 
and clerical staff is essential and not uneconomical. 

(ff) (0* I ^ statement on the table. 

(ii) I lay a statement on the table. 

{Hi) The average savings per annum in the Cost of Staff is estimated at 
Rs. 1,38,27«. 


Statement * A ^ 


Men discharged from 1931 to 1933 owing to retrenchment and amalgamation. 
Question 249 (c). 

Question 251 (c). 



1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Remarks. 

Compositors . . 


19 


6 

Tiieludiiig temporary staff. 

Distributors 


1 

- 

6 

Ditto. 

Binders 


25 

14 

13 

Ditto. 

Impositors 

Assistant Superintendent 

Overseer 


1 

•• 

1 


Section holder 

Readers 

Copy holder . . 

Conputor 



1 


■ 1 

Clsrlm 


1 

•• 

11 

Including 1 
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Statement * B \ 


QiiostioD 251 {g) (t). 

The present strength of indmtrial staff with their average pay* 


Designation. 

Total 

strength. 

Average 

pay. 

i 

Linotype operator 





. . 

2 

134 

Monotype operator 

•• 


..... 


•• 

7 

469 

Ludlow operator 





•• 

1 

67 

Mono Mechanic . . 





•• 

1 

67 

Mono Caster-in-Charge 

• 




•• 

1 

60 

Mono Learner 

• • 




•• 

1 

37 

Compositor 

• • 




•• 

123 

6,951 

Impositor 

•• 




•• 

9 

297 

Head Distributor. . 

. . 




• • 

1 

72 

Distributor 

• . 





31 

L016 

Proof Puller 

• . 





10 

290 

Machinomen 

• • 




f . 

36 

1,728 

Hand Pressmen .. 






3 

144 

Electro Typer 

•• 




•• 

1 

37 

Stereo Typer 





•• 

6 

264 

l^pe castor 





- •• 

3 

111 

Binders 






184 

5,844 

Press mechanic . . 






1 

222 

Fitter . . 






4 

272 

Carpenter 

• • 





11 

439 

Tinsmith 






1 

39 

Litho Draftsman 

• • 





1 

124 

Photo Litho operators 

•• 





6 

334 

Litho machinomen 

• • 




. . 

5 

255 

Gestetner machineman 

. . 



• . 

. . 

1 

33 

MMhine Inkm^ 


•• 

•• 


•• 

48 

1392 
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Designation. 




Total 

strength. 

Average 

pay- 

Press Inkmen 

• • 



3 

81 

Press Flyboy . . . . . . 

• • 



2 

34 

Roller moulder . . 

. . 



5 

160 

Mono Caster . . ^ 

. . 



7 

224 

Lithb Layer-on 

• . 



3 

87 

Litho Polisher 




3 

67 

Litho Flyboy 




3 

51 

Packerman 




20 

500 

Packerboys 

•• 



' 8 

112 

Shop messengers . . 

•• 



6 

60 

Coolie Jemader . . 




2 

54 

Coolies . . 

- 



51 

969 

xta on /-\ /sj\ 


Question No. 251 (g) (tt). 

Statement * B, T, * 

The prtseni strength of technical supervising staff with their average pay. 


Designation. 

Total 

strength. 

Average 

pay 

monthly. 

Duty. 

Overseer 

No. 

3 

Rs. 

1,113 

Direct supervision over labour in 

Foreman Composing 

1 

248 

all departments. 

In-charge of work in Composing 

Section-holder 

5 

615 

Department. 

Distribution of work to Sections of 

Foreman Machine 

2 

348 

staflf of Composing Department. 
In-chargc of work of the Machine 

Jamadar 

3 

210 

Department. 

Distribution of work to section of 

Foreman Binding 

2 

274 

staff of Machine Department. 
In-charge of work in Binding De- 

Jamfidw, Binding . . . 

2 

126 

partment. 

Distribution of wOrk to section of 



staff of Binding Department. 

A^istaht Foremam 

1 

69 

Maintenance of work register and 


19 


indenting for binding materials 
and disposal of completed work to 
despatch section. 
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AlCALeAMATlON OH THB EaST InIHAN AHH SAflfHHT BbMOAX. RaILWAT 

Pbbssbs. 

262. The Agent, East Indian Bailway, reports : (a) Tes. 

(h) (0 Rs. 86,530-0*0 approximately. 

(n) Ks. 40,090 approximately. 

(m) Engineering Department of the East Indian Railway. 

(ti;) Under the Agent's orders. 


Employment of a Highly Paid Mbohanio and Assistants in thk 
East Indian Railway Press. 

253. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports : (a) One Mechanic and 4 fitters 
are employed. 

(b) No. 

(i) All repair work was formerly sent to the Block Signal Workshops but when 
the Mechanical Composing Plant and Rotary Printing machines were 
installed, the Chief Engineer considered it advisable that the Printing 
Department should be in a position to undertake the major-portion of their 
own repairs. 

(n) No outside experts have been employed other than those required for dUh 
mantling and re-erecting the Meible and Linotype machines owing to the 
amalgamation. The cost of this work amounted to Rs. C67-S-0. 

(Hi) There have been considerable savings but as the . practice of sending repair 
work to the Block l^ignal Shops practically ceased in 1927 it is not 
possible to supply figures. 


Qualification, Pay, etc., of the Superintendent of the East 
Indian Railway Press. 

254. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports : (a) and (b). The expression 
Passed Printers " is not understood, and is not used in England. 

(i) The Superintendent of the East Indian Railway Press is a competent 
printer and efiicient Manager. 

(n) Assistant Printing Superintendent, East Indian Railway Press. 

(iiil Rs. 800 per month as substantive pay. 

(ii;) Mr. E. E. Joy is a Printer of many years experience, both in England and 
in this country, and possesses a sound knowledge of printing in .^ll its 
branches, he has been in the trade since boyhood and received his 
training in England where he worked about 10 years. He joined 
the railway in 1908, and has proved that he is exceptionally well quaHfled 
for the duties of Printing Superintendent. His management of the 
Printing Department has been most efficient and economical. 

iv) Mr. Joy was appqint^ by. toe Agent, East Indian Rnilway. Company. 
HJs appoiotQient to the post was confirmed by the Board of directors 
.ajid approved by the Railway Board. He was promoted to the post 
of Superintendent in July, 1924. 

(ti) Initial Mktfy mi' promotion to the post of Superintendent Printing was 
Rs. 1.^00 jMT mensem. His present salary is Hs. 1,000 plus sterling 
overseas pay £30 per mensem. 

(vii) Mr. Joy’s age is 54 years and he has 20 years’ service in the Railway* 
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BffiUmS OF TOE E4»T INDIAN BaiLWAY Pm«9* 

255. (a) Yea. 

(b) Yes. In this conneetipn, 1 would dmw the Konourahle Member’s attention 
to pnrsigmpli 8, of the Gonlrninent of India Communi|iiA| dated the dth Ftuia, 
a cDpjr of ifirhicb is already In the Library of tbo House, 

<o) Yes. 

(d) No, but leaye due and admissible was granted. 

(e) Govemment are not aware of any such memorial. 

(/)> iff) nnd (h). The employees were reinstated in their former post3 without 
lose of servlee, the intervening period being treated as leave to the extent due and 
in respeet of the balance as dias non. 


Binders of the Bast Indian Railway Press. 

256. (a) Yes. 

(h) No, but machine and press staff are oecasionally employed in packing forms 
and on despatch' work, when their machines, for various reasons, such as a breakdown 
or want of work, are idle. 

(o) Overtime is only allowed in special circumstances to meet urgent demands. 
As regards e^tra hands engaged, I would draw the Honourable Mepber’s attention 
1:0 the reply given to part (d) of Question No. 249. 

(d) Government do not see any reason to retain surplus staff to meet occasional 
demands. 


Compositors op the East Indian Railway Press. 

257. The Agent, East Indian Indian Railway, reports : (i) 91, (ii) 102, and (iif) 
123. 


Introduction of New System of Service in the East Indian and 
Eastern Bengal Railway Presses. 

258. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports : (d), (b) and (d). Yea. 

(e) The average monthly working hours of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal 
Railway Presses were not the same prior to the revision of scales of pay in 1930, 
hence, the increase of pay allowed to the employees of the two jiresses al'?o varied. 

The average monthly working hours of the two presses were 145 hours of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway and 152 for the East Indian Railway. 

The method of fixing the initial pay of the men in the new scales of pay, on the 
200 liDur basis was approximately the same for both Railways ns shown below : 


Category of staff. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

East Indian Railway. 

Monthly rated staff 

Pay X 200 

145 

Pay X 200 

152 

Hourly rated staff 

As above 

As above. 

Piece workers 

Piece earnings No. of 
hours work X 200. 

Mean average of piece earning 
per hour and class* rate X 200. 



* On the East Indian Railw^ay the 
piece workeis received pay ui% 
<we rates for work which could 
_ nqtJb^ piose rated. 
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PitoMOTtoNs IN i^e 'East Indian Railway I^bss. 

259. The Agent, East Indian Bailway, reports : (a) No. 

(h) Yes, because some junior industrial hands owing to superior qualiilcatious 
were recruited oh higher initiait hourly pay than some senior hands and their 
average carning-s were also more when they were working on piece. Therefore when 
the monthly rates system was introduced in 1930 their average earnings were greater 
in some cases than the senior hands aM their pay was fixed accordingly. 

(c) Appointments are as a rule illled by promotion from a lower class or grade. 
To fill the posts of 2 overseers and one press mechanic, outsiders were engaged, there 
being no hands already employed in the Press with the necessary qualifications. 

{(1) (i) The present Assistant Binding Foreman was appointed to the service on 
25th June, 1929 : 

(n) No, the post was created in 1930, as it was necessary for it to be held by a 
man who could read and understand work, orders and correspondence written in 
English. 

(nt) So far as can be ascertained. No. 


Pbinttng op “Economy Rbpobt” in the Eastbbn Bengal Railway 

Pbbss. 

260. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports : (o) No Economy Report was 
printed in the Eastern Bengal Railway Press in 1930. 

(6) Does not arise. 


Cbbtain Appointments in the Government of India Press, Calootta, 
AND THE East Indian Railway Press. 

261. (a) The proportion of supervising staff to industrial staff in the East 
Indian Railway Press is about 1 to 6.9 and that in the Government of India Press, 
Calcutta about 1 to 7. 

(h) Does not arise. 

(e) The number of men now holding the following appointments in the Govern- 
ment of India Press, Calcutta and East Indian Railway Press, Calcutta and Howrah 
is as follows : 


East Indian and Eastern Bengal 
Railway Press amalgamated. 

Total 
Number 
of men. 

Government of India Press. 

Assistant Superintendent 

2 

Assistant Super- 
intendent 

Assistant Manager. 

1 

Office Superintendent 

1 

Office Super- 
intendent . . 

1 (There is no such appoint- 

Overseer 

3 


ment but it is presumed 
that the appointment 

Section holder 

5 


corresponds to that of the 
Head Assistant which 

Foreman . . 

5 


has been taken into 
account. 

Assistant Foreman . . 

1 

Overseers 

2 

Computor . , 

1 

’ Section holder 10 

Checker 

. 

m. 

Foreman 

4 

Cierlqi ... . .. 

43 

Assistant Fore- 

2 

' ■ . J 


man. 
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Bast Indian and Eastern Bengal 
Railway Press amalgamated 

Total 
Number 
of men. 

Government of India Piess. 

Workshop Accountant 

1 

Computors . . 

21 


Time Keeper 

3 

Checkers (Cor- 





rection) 

2 


Jemadar . . . . 

5 

Clerks 

43 


Storekeeper 

Nil. 

Workshop Ac- 





countant . . 

1 

(There is no such appoint- 

Compositor 

123 



ment but the appoint- 





ment of the Accountant 

Reader 

14 



has been taken into ao- 





count). 

Copy holder 

10 

Time keepers 

2 


Distributor 

31 

Jemadars 

2 

(Exclude peon Jamadar). 

Binder 

184 

Store keeper. . 

1 

(General Storekeeper). 

Pressman . . 

3 

Compositors 

193 

(Including 43 mono- type 





correctors who are really 

Machineman 

36 



compositors). 

Inkman 

51 

Readers 

44 

(Excluding the appoint- 
ment of Head Reader). 

Lino Mono Operator . . 

9 

Copy holders 

44 


Mono Caster 

8 

Distributors 

12 




Binders 

163 




Pressmen 

20 




Machinemen 

28 




Inkmen 

20 




Linotype Opera- 





tors 

6 




Monotype 





Operators . . 

14 




.AFonotyx*© 





ter Attendants) 

13 




Ijabourers . . 

50 



The figures given above are those for apiioiiitinents and not “ men holding appoint 
ineuts The Calcutta Press is at present undergoing a substantial reduction of establish- 
ment, and the number of employees is therefore reducing. If figures for “ men holding 
appointments ” are required, the data with reference to which the figures should be pre- 
pared may kindly be specified. 

(d) After the amalgamation of the East Lidian and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
Presses, the number of supervising and clerical stafi in the East Indian Railway Press was 
increased by 6 per cent. After the amalgamation of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal 
Railway Presses the percentage increased in this comiection was 18. 
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(e) Figures for 1930 are given below. ‘ Figures from 1919 are not available. 


SuperintendfUt . . 
Assistant Superintendent 
Overseera . . 

Foremen . . 

Section Holders 
Jemadars . . 

Assistant Foremen . . 

Clerks 

Compositors 

Readers 

Cop^^Holders 

Monocasters 

Lino Mono Operators 

Distributors 

Binders 

Pressmen . . 

Machinemen 
Inkmen . , 


1 

1 

2 - - 

4 

4 

4 
2 

48 

88 including temporary staff. 
10 
10 
6 

5 

22 including temporary staff. 
184 
5 

29 

43 


Extra Wages or Credit Leave for Compositors op the East Indian 
Railway Press working on Holidays. 

202. (a) (Compensation leave for attendance on gazetted holidays not falling on 
Sundays, on which the Press is closed, has been entirely abolished from Ist July, 1028, 
and the employees, both salaried and piece, are now entitled to extra payment for 
attendance on ** closed ’’ holidays only. The salaried industrial employees 
who were in service before the above date have, however, been given the 
option of either continuing to enjoy the compensation leave or to*^get extra payment 
for alteiidjiiice on “ closed ’’ holidays. For attendance on a Sunday, a compensatory 
holiday is usually granted. In rare cases where the compensatory holiday has to be 
withheld, extra payment is made for attendance on a Sunday. 

The Clerical Staff is entitled to compensation leave in lieu of attendance on all 
holidays, but the question docs not evidently relate to them. 

(h) Ko. Industrial staff are given 25 per cent, addition to their day’s pay for 
working on shop holid.ays. 

(c) No. 

(d) Does not arise. 


Extra Wages for Compositors of the East Indian Railway 
Press working after 2 p. m. on Saturdays. 

263. (a) The press staff work 48 hours a week. Overtime is paid for any work 
performed in addition to 48 hours a week at a rate of 25 per tent, in addition to tbeir 
pay. 

(h) No. Overtime is allowed to compositors when they are required to work 
beyond normal hours of duty, namely 48 hours a week. 

(c) Does not arise. 
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; Cot IN tw Pat oh xtt IffsosTittAL BiinDYtas of raz Eabt 
Indiam Bailwav PBMa. 

126.4. (a) Yes, the axoergwy cut iu pay is eufetced on aU etnpknjrees of the East 
Indian Qailwa^r press, 

(b) Fot purposes df holidays, liLdttstrfftl Staff are treated la the same way as 
woilishoi) staff, 

(c) Ministerial staff are eligible for holidays like similar staff of the headquarter 
OSfiees at the diseretion of the Agent* The imdustrial staff are allowed the leave sane- 
fiosied iMider AnnOstlre 11 of the Governmeat of India, Ballway Department, Resolti- 
tioR No, 8S7d-E, of 20tll February, 1030, plus 18 days shop hcdldays with pay. 

(d) Ves, for purposes of economy overtime has been curtailed and is not allowed 
escei^ In speciat circumstances to meet urgent demands. 

(e) Overtime is worked to the extent necessary to meet urgent demands. Grade 
inenreases are sanctioned as they become due. 

(/) Yes. 

(ff) It is a fact that they mentioned that they were made to work (‘omx)ul8orily 
for about 47 hours a month more than what they did under the old system, but this 
is not correct. 

(h) Government do not sec any reasons for exempting thorn fropi income-tax and 
emergency cut which is applicable to the other staff. 


Withholding op House Bent Allowance pbom the Tbavellinq 
Ticket Examiners on the North Western Railway. 

310. ** Agent, North Western Railway, reports : (ff) to (Jr). From ciuiiiiiics, it 
transpires that on certain Divisions sotne of the present Bpecial Ticket Examiners have 
been wrongly admitted to the concession of free quarters or house allowance in lieu. 

The condition for the grant of free quarters or house allowance in lieu, onl.> 
permits this concession to those who, at any time during the course of their previous 
service, held a post which carried the privilege of rent-free quarters or house allow’- 
ance in lieu, whenever in the course of their subsequent service, they were transferred 
or promoted to posts which carried the same concession before 1st August, 1928. As 
the old Travelling Ticket Examiners never enjoyed this concession and the present 
category of Special Ticket Examiners has not been admitted to it, tlie old Travelling 
Ticket Examiners now classed as Special Ticket Examiners are not entitled to this 
concession J and steps are being taken to stop any further grant of this concession to 
them wherever it is now being given. 

Tlie irregular grant of this coneession to some of the old 'rravelling Ticket 
Examiners now classed as Special Ticket Examiners will possibly be found to arise 
from thfj fact that when the scheme for old Special Ticket Examiiicrs (Plying Squads) 
was introduced in 1920, as a trial, it was staffed with men drawn from different classes, 
some of whom were entitled to free quarters or house allowance hi Mou in their 
substantive positions, and it w’as decided that those who formerly (*iijoyed the privilege 
of free quarters or house allowance in lien w’ould continue to do ao during the period 
of their service with Plying 8(iuads, the remainder being required to pay icnt on the 
same basis as they did in their substantive posts.” 


Alleged Abuses op Rules and Regulations by the Agents and 
Subordinate Administrative Authorities op Railways. 

*142/j. (a) The reply to the first querry is in the afliriiiative. On the 1st Sep- 
tember, 193.3, the Railway Board dreiv the attention of Agents of »State-managed 
Hallways to the fact that the submission of advance copies of appeals serves no useful 
purpose and that instructions should be issued that the practice should bo discontinued. 
The Railway Board do not consider that the practice of sending advance copies of 
appeals calls for disciplinary action and they have advised the Agent, East Indian 
Railw’ay, accordingly. 

(6) Gk)vemment do not consider that special action is called for. 

(o) Yes. 
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LEGlfiLATLVE ASSEMBLY^ /. . 

Appeals witehs^^d by cebtain DmsioKAL Supebuh^dents okthe 
East Indian Bailway. 

*1510. (a) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the reply to part (a) 
of his question No. 1425. The Financial Commissioner of Hallways was not aware 
of Board’s letter No. 2035-E.G., dated the Ist September, 1933, to Agents of State- 
managed Kailway s, when he replied to a supplementary question Nq. 795 on 12th 
September, 1933. 

(h) and (d). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to rules 10 and 
11, of the rules regulating the discharge and dismissal of State Railway non-gazetted 
Governiiient servants, copies of which are in the library. As stated therein in ordinary 
matters no appeal lies beyond the officer next above the o^er passing the original 
orders. Appeals in contravention to these rules are not forwarded to the Agent and so 
obviously the Agent cannot and does not look into them. 

(c) It is regretted that the detailed information asked for is not available. Gov? 
eminent do not consider that the labour involved in collecting this would bo commen- 
surate with the results to be obtained. 


Promotions in certain Grades on the Lucknow and Moradabad 
Divisions oe the East Indian Eailway. 

*323. A statement, showing particulars of all officers who have held permanent 
appointments in the Local Service or the Lower Gazetted Service, since the Ist July, 
1925, when the late Oudh and Rohilkhnnd Railway was amalgamated with the East 
Indian Railway, is enclosed. 


statement showing particulars of all offleera who have held perma/nent appointments 
in the local service or the lower gassetted service since the Ist July, 19.^5, when 
the late Oudh and EoMlJchand Bailway was amalgamated with the Bast Indian 
Bailway, 


N,B, — The lower gazetted service was established on 1st March, I9S1., 


No. 

1 

Name. 

2 

Date of ap- 
pointment or 
promotion to 
Local iService 
or Lower 
Gazetted 
Service. 

3 

From what source ap- 
pointed. 

4 

Whether an old 
East Indian or old 
Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway 
employees. 

5 

1 

Mr. Badri Dass . . 

1st January 
1922. 

Temporary Engineer 

Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway. 

2 

„ A. N. Puri .. 

1st January 
1924. 

Do. 

Do. 

3 

,, A. N. Bliasin 

13t h October 
1927. 

Do. . . 

Central Indian Coal 
Field Railway. 

4 

M. F. J. 
Heequot. 

Do. 

Subordinate . . 

East Indian Rail- 
way. 

5 

F. T. Harris 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

G 

„ K. C.^oswami 

Do. 

Do 

Oudh and Rohil- 
1 khand Railway. 
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No. 

1 

Name. 

2 

Date of ap- 
pointment or 
promotion to 
Local Service 
or Lower 
Gazetted 
Service. 

3 

From what source ap- 
pointed. 

4 

Whether an old 

East Indian or old 
Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway 
employee. 

5 

7 

Mr. C. M. Galvin 

3rd January 
1924. 

Was appointed as a 

J unior Scale Officer from 
11th March 1915 but 
subsequently relegat- 
ed to Local Service 
from 3rd January 1924. 

East Indian Rail- 
way. 

8 

„ N. 0. W. 
Bennett. 

21st June 

1923. 

Subordinate . . ' . . 

Do. 

1 

9 

„ R. L. M. 
Maroon. 

1st July 1923 

Do 

Do. 

10 

,, A. H. Saiti . . 

.30 th July 

1924. 

Apprentice A. T. Super- 
intendent. 

Oudh and Roliil- 
khand Railway. 

11 

,, T. D. Bandey 

26th Novem- 
ber 1925. 

Apprentice J.». S. 0. 

East Indian Rail- 
way. 

12 

„ H. E. F. 
Watling. 

27ih August 
1931. 

Subordinate . . 

Do. 

13 

„ P.C.Roy .. 

27th August 
19,31. 

Do 

Do. 

14 

„ C. Clarke* . . 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

15 

,, J. W. Blacker 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

16 

„ N.C.Scn .. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

17 

„ W.B. Robin- 
son. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

18 

,, S. P. Chau- 
dhury.t 

Ist August 
1924 

t 

Do. 

19 

,, A. Gordon . . 

27th August 
1931. 

Subordinate . . 

Do. 

20 

„ E‘D. Graham 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

„ D. R. 
Carmody. 

Do. 

Do. 

State Railways. 

22 

„ A. R. Hairor 

Ist July 1932 

Do. 

East Indian Rail- 
way. 


♦Since retired. 


tAppointed as a Traffic Probationer (Superior Grade) on 20th March 1913. Confirmed 
as Assistant Traffic Superintendent on 11th March 1918. Relegated to Local Traffic Service 
on Ist August 1924 and again promoted to the Grade of Assistant Superintendent Junior 
Scale from 26th July 1931 . , 
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No. 

1 

Name. 

2 

Date of ap- 
pointment or 
promotion to 
Local Service 
or Lower 
Gazetted 
Service. 

3 

From what source ap- 
pointed. 

4 

Whether an old 
East Indian or old 
Oudh and Kohil- 
khand Railway 
employee. 

5 

23 

Mr. VedaMitra* 

16th Novem- 
ber 1921. 

Apprentice Engineer 

Oudh and Bohil- 
khand Railway. 

24 

„ W. H.Gillon* 

18th (Ictobor 
1923. 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

„ N.K.Miara* 

30th July 

1924. 

^prentice Assistant 
Traffic Superintendent. 

Do. 

26 

„ A. G. Khan* 

26th July 
1925. 

Traffic Probationer 

East Indian Rail- 
way. 

27 

„ J. N. Dass*.. 

intb Nov'em- 
ber 1925. 

Apprentice L. S. 0. 

Do. 

28 

„ B. E. Lazarf 

Jst August 
1924. 

Was appointed as a Ju- 
nior Scale Officer from 
Ist April 1922 but sub- 
sequently relegated 

to Local Service from 
1st August 1920. j 



♦Promoted to the Superior Scrv’ioc. 
Since retired. 


Head Ticket Collectors in the Moradabad Division of the East 
Indian Railway. 


*450. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports : (a) to (e). Yes. 

(/) (?). The old head ticket collectors were not promoted to the posts of Assistant 
Hoad Ticket Collectors on restoration of their pay, as senior men had to be provided 
for and tliere arc not suffieicnt posts to accommodate all. 

(n) No junior men are holding these posts. 

(Hi) Yes, on occurrence of vacancies and in order of seniority. 


Imposition op Fines on Staff on the East Indian Railway. 

'SSI. (a) The Agent rtpcrta that Gokul Bam was not fined but his pay was 
fed need by Rc. 1 for twelve months. 

(b) Docs not arise. 

(c) The policy of the Railway Board in the system of fining staff on railways is 
as ominciatcd in pan graph B of their letter No. 1023-E., dated 25th August, 1925, 
an extract of v.nich I lay on the table. 
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Extract from a letter No. 1023-E., dated the 25th August, 1925. 

* * ♦ # * « * 

* * * * # 4 ■ * 

Fining System , — The system of punishing by fines has already been abolished on. 
State liailways in respect of clerical and office staff, but it still remains in force in 
respect of the remaining staff. The Government of India recognise the difficulty of 
maintaining .discipline among the large staff of employees, many of whom are 
ignorant and illiterate men, and of punishing breaches of rules (many of which are 
concerned with the safety of the public) slackness carelessness absenteeism and the 
like, without resort to a system of fines, and they are aware that the lines are credited 
not to the Railway administration, but to separate fine funds. But they trust that 
Railway Administrations will make a careful survey of the various offences, at present 
punishable by fines, with the object of gradually reducing fines as much as possible 
so as to eliminate avoidable hardship. 

4 * « * * 4 « 


Refresher Course at Kot Lakhpat, North Western Railway. 

*576. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports : (a) The object of Refresher 
courses is to enable the staff to keep themselves up to date in their professional 
duties and so assist them to fit themselves for promotion when the time comes. Failure 
in a Refresher course does not result in forfeiture of appointment, unless the removal 
of an individual whose duties are connected with the safety of the travelling public 
is considered necessary because he is likely to endanger the lives and safety of those 
travelling and cannot be found alternative suitable employment. 

(b) and (c). Staff of the following classes of the Commercial Branch are required 
to attend Refresher courses at intervals of 5 years, irrespective of Avhether they have 
previously failed or not, up to the age of 45 : 

Goods clerks. 

Booking clerks. 

Parcel clerks. 

Ticket Collector, Grade 1. 

The result of each course has no immediate effect on commercial rtaff, but as 
promolioii to higher posts is by selection, f.ailure reduces an individuals chances of 
securing a recommendation of fitness for promotion to a higher post. 


Cbbation op a Post op SuPERiNTEa^DBUT por Co-ordination op 
Personnel Branches on variods Divisions of the North Western 
Railway. 

272. Tlic Agent, North Western Railway, reports as under ; (a) to (d). The 
reply is in the affirmative. 

(e) Steps already taken to ensure co-ordination of personnel work in the various 
offices on the Railway as alluded to in parts (c) and (d) of the question, were found to 
be insufficient, and it was therefore considered necessary to augment this, by placing 
an individual with experience in establishment matters on special duty to visit and inspect 
the various offices and assist them with advice in the proper organisation of the 
work of tiie personnel branch on a uniform basis. This step towards co ordination 
has been token with the object of securing uniformity, increasing efficiency, reducing 
corrcsi)on(leuce and last, but not least, securing economy. 

(/) A special standard report form has been designed outlining in detail the 
principal points to which special attention is to bo directed by the Superintendent 
when visiting an office, and has been applied, so far, to three divisions, and copies 
of his report furnished to the divisions for the use of the Dmsional Superintendent, 
bis Divisional Personnel Officer and the office, to enable them to effect an improvement 
in methods and to secure a uniform procedure in all offices. 

(g) The necessity has not arisen. 
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The special standard report form provides for observation during the inspections 
whether the business of all branches of a Divisional office is being conducted properly 
and in accordance with the orders of the Headquarters office. 


Pay of the Assistant Controllers on the North Western Railway. 

*648. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports : (a) The Assistant Controllers 
re-conJirmed with effect from 1st January, 1931, retained the same scale in grade 
Bs. 300 — 10 — 350 previously held by them. 

(b) No. 

(o) Their re-confirmation was ordered after a detailed and careful exaniination of 
the whole question. 

(d) and (e). Do not arise. 


Sub-Letting op Vendors’ Contracts on the East Indian Railway. 
*761. (a) No. 

(b) There are six such cases on record since 1927. 


ANNOUNCEMENT RE INFORMATION PROMISED DV GOVERN- 
MENT IN REPLY TO QUESTIONS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sharimukhain Chetty) ; The 
Chair lias to make an announcement regarding the practice which the House 
now follows in placing on the table information promised by Government in 
reply to quejstions. The pi’^.sent practice of reading out a list of such 
statements involves an unnecessary ivaste of the time of the Iloase, and, 
in addition, involves some delay in actually placing such statements on the 
table. To avoid these two inconveniences, the Chair has directed that in 
future this list i^dll not be read out to the House, but a circular will be 
sent to Honourable Members containing a list of such statements placed 
on the table as soon as possible after the statements are received in the 
Assembly Department. The statements will, as usual, be“'printed as part 
of the proceedings of the House. 


THE FACTORIES BILL. . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhani Chetty) ; The 
House will now rtmime consideration of the Factories Bill. 

The question is : 

‘‘ That clause 5 stand part of the Bill.'' 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That clause 5 of the Bill bo deleted." 

Before T advance my arguments, I should like to mention a great 
piece of humour which I read in the newspaper today. The Associat- 
ed Press reported that I suggested and pressed that this Factories Bill 
should be applied to the Navy. I thought it wm.s a great humour. I 
suergested that certain provisions ought to be applied to the railway 
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workshops, but railway workshops are quite different from the navy, 
which the Associated Press reported as having been said by me. 1 was 
told by my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, the other day that I 
did not read so carefully all the papers supplied to me as 1 used to do 
when I was younger and a student in Cambridge. But unfortunately he 
does not take into consideration the fact that the papers which are 
supplied to his Secretary are not supplied to me by my Secretary, 1 mean 
the actual Acts, the amendment of which we are going to discuss, are 
certainly in the hands of the Honourable Member, but unfortunately 
they are not in the hands of Members of the Opposition 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : I am always very happy to supply the Honourable Member 
with any copy of any Act that he desires. 1 take it that this Act and 
all the other Acts arc in the Library of the House to which he has ready 
access. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I was just coming to it. Sir, in the Library 
there are a limited number of copies, and there is always a race between 
Members as to who would take them first, and, 1 daresay, sometimes I 
win the race, but tiot always. If a few more copies are placed at the 
disposal of the {Secretary of the Assembly Department for the use of 
those Members who would like to consult Ihrso Acts, it will be very con- 
venient. We are handicapped by not Itaving a copy of the original 
Act when we discuss its amendment. Very often we find that the Act 
is not available, because it has been taken away from the Library by 
a Member who is more enthusiastic than the one who goes to the Library 
a little later. Therefore, Sir, I would take this opportunity to request 
you to have several copies of the original Act placed at the disposal of the 
Legislative Assembly Department whenever we discuss its amendment, so 
that those Honourable Members who are interested in reading the original 
Act can have easy access to it. 

Now, Sir, coming to the clause itself, I was told that this clause 
existed in the old Act, and this ])articu]ar clause was copied from one 
of the old Acts, T should like to kiiow whether this particular clause 
has ever been applied by any of the Local (jovernments. If it has never 
been applied, if it has remained a dead letter, then I think it is hi'jfh 
time, when we are trying to consolidate the whole position, that this 
obsolete clause is deleted altogether. Sir, 1 have certain apprehensions 
that if this clause is a implied by the Local Governments, some of them, 
who are more energetic, might very much misuse it. For example, 
there is nothing in the provisions of this Act debarring any Local Gov- 
ernment from applying this clause 5 to any places where wheat is taken 
out from husks. Now, the definition of “ manufacturing process ” is 
given in clause 2 (g), and it says : 

“ Mnnufapturing process means any process for ^ nifiking, altering,^ repairing, 
ornamenting, or packing or otherwise treating any article or siibstfinco ^vith a view 
to its use, sale, transport, delivery or disposal.*' 

Sir, husk is an article which is being transformed into wheat. 
Therefore, according to the definition given under 2 (p), all places where 
wheat is taken out of husk can be included in the eategorj" of factories. 
There are places where more than ten persons are employed^ on a parti- 
cular day, and if these plkces are declared as factories, then it will mean 
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IjDr. Ziauddiii Ahmad.] 

a great hardship to the poor people and agriculturists. It is a good 
thing that the Local Governments have not so far applied this Act to 
such places, but if they do apply it to such places, there is considerable 
room for misusing this particular clause. Therefore, I say that if it is 
not to be applied, then there is no use of retaining it ; if it is to be mis- 
used, then it will be mischievous. Therefore, in either case, it will be 
undesirable to retain it. The fact that this particular clause was in the 
original Act is no reason that w| should incorporate it in the present 
Bill. 

Then, Sir, the second apprehension which I have, if we retain this 
particular clause, is that khandsans, which do not use power and which 
employ ten persons only, are now exempt from the excise duty, and 
I am afraid that if these khandsaris are declared as factories, then the 
exise duty ma}' be imposed on them. Of course, great injustice has been 
done by us to the khandsari system on account of the propaganda of the 
sugar manufacturers, and, I am afraid that by this Bill further harm 
will be done to this cottage industry. If this clause is misused or mis- 
applied by the Local Governments, then they will kill a large number 
of cottage industries. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

** That clause 5 of the Bill be deleted.’' 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I would like to point out a diflSculty which I experienced 
in this matter some time ago, while I was the Chairman of a Municipality, 
in the administration of this particular clause. There is the Water 
Works Department in which we employ only a few people, but there 
are a few other people who are employed as mechanics, labourers, and 
so on, and all people included in it were found tJiat they had just one 
more number than the required number, and we were forced to 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : May T ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber what the required number was ? I presume it was 20 ? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : Yes, it was 20, but this particular 
clause seeks to reduce that number to ten. I think. Sir, it will be a 
great hardship, because places which are not really intended to be includ- 
ed within the purview of this Act will ipso facto be brought under it. 
These people will have to apply for a licence and they will come under 
the Factories Act, which will mean great trouble and hardship. I think 
the arguments advanced by my friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, are sound 
to a certain extent in that we had experienced a difficulty in the past, 
but I feel that this amendment has some force behind it. So I support 
it. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non- 
Muhammadan) ; Sir, I also support this amendment, and I would 
support it by the argrument which ray Honourable friend, the Law Mem- 
ber, used yesterday with regard to a similar amendment which was 
moved. In the definition of a factory, it was proposed yesterday to 
bring down the number of working people from 20 to ten, but the 
Honourable the Law Member in his admirable speech, to which we all 
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listened with interest, opposed that amendment. The very same argu- 
ment applies mutatis mutmdis to the present case. This particular 
clause seeks to empower the Local Government to declare any 
premises, in which a manufacturing process is carried on, whether with 
or without the aid of power, and in which there are ten or more persons 
employed, a factory. • 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; It is “ may and not 
should 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Yes, it is stated there ** may be declared 
a factory ’’ by the" Local Government. This will work a great hardship 
in regard to some of the small cottage industries which are carried on 
by members of the same family with the aid of a few more persons, an 
example of which was given by my Honourable friend, the Law Mem- 
ber, yesterday. Therefore, I say this clause is objectionable, and, with- 
out taking any more time of the House, I would request the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill to accede to the request made by us on 
this side of the House and agree to the deletion of clause T). With these 
few words, I support this amendment. ' 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa : Landholders) : Sir, I also 
rise to support this amendment. Besides the point mentioned by my 
friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, the definition says that the factories 
which are run without the aid of power will be included in the purview 
of the Act if the Local Government so desires. Therefore, it will be 
better to delete the whole amendment, so that it may not be abused by 
the Local Governments, because small factories and cottage industries 
are likely to feel a great hardship. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind ; Non-Muhammadan Rural) ; Ordi- 
narily 1 will not oppose any measure that comes from our very able 
friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, but 1 feel com))elled to oppose this amend- 
ment. Tt was only yesterday, when my amendment was before the 
House, that it was objected to — that the m(‘aning of the word factory 
should be restricted to only 20 persons and more. Jf that amendment 
had been agreed to, T would have been in accord with this amendment 
that has been proposed by Dr. Ziauddin. Yesterday it was not done so. 
Now, here, they find a difficulty. The difficulty is, even those factories 
which are worked with hand are going to bo also in the hands of the 
Local Government. T wanted to cover that defect yesterday, but it was 
not agreed to. Therefore, I am sorry to say that it would mean that 
if I now accept this amendment, a factory, in whicli ten or more men 
work, can never come under the F'actories Act, and that will he a great 
disadvantage. Yesterday, when the Law Member for the first time 
spoke and spoke very ably, he gave us a distiuction between factories 
where ten men will work with power and that factory which is smaller 
and has the same dangers and same risks will come under clause 5, and 
the Local Government will allow only such factories. He gave all 
example, but T think it is an extreme case. I have no such fear. Now 
that a factory means, according to our central legislation here, a factory 
which has 20 men and over, if I agree to this amendment, it would 
mean absolutely putting a bar on any factory, having only ten or more 
workers, being regulated and given the benefit and the privileges of a 
factory if this clause were deleted. On these grounds, T would even 
^‘equest my Honourable friend to withdraw this amendment. 
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Mr. A. Hoon (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non-Mnhammadan 
Rural) : 1 am sorry 1 have got to oppose this amendment as proposed 
by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, because I feel that clause 5 of the Bill is a very 
salutary one by itself. Yesterday we had a discussion on the floor of 
this House as to whether the number of workmen sJiould be limited to 
ten in respect of what the Act calls a factory, and the Honourable the 
Law Member explained that it would entail an amount of hardship on 
those people who do their work on a small scale. That idea I had. in 
my mind wlien the clause was gone through in the Select Committee, and 
if I remember well, T think I put forward the point of view that work- 
men, when they are only ten, should not ordinarily be considered to form 
a factory, because, in a business like a laundry, or a soda water factory, 
or a sircar making mill on a small scale, or a flour mill, what 'we cail 
Ata chah'ki , — it is possible that members oP the same family may all com- 
bine and work, and, when members of a family are working together 
under the head of the family, it could ordinarily be assumed that they 
would not be allowed to overwork. 

Clause 5 leaves a discretion with the Local Government to declare 
a certain group of men working under certain circumstances a factory, 
and I think that the discretion would be exercised only when the Gov- 
ernment come to know that it is not a combinatiom of the members of 
the same family, but it is an employer employing ten men at a lime. If an 
employer is employing ten men at a time and if he is doing things there 
in order to get more profit which the ordinary principles, on which the 
Factories Act is based, do not permit, T think it will be perfectly right 
that the Local Government should step in to declare that that combina- 
tion/ of men should be called a factory. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I might have taken excep- 
tion to the amendment put forward by my Honourable friend. 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, on the ground that it was placed in my hands 
after I eaine into tliis House yesterdav morning, and hvo clear days^ 
notice of it had not been given, in spite of the fact that my Honourable 
friend has had at least six months in which to study- the report of the 
Select Committee on this Bill, But T am quite prepiared to deal with the 
amendment on its merits. It represents one extreme point of view, as 
does the subsequent amendment wdiich my Honourable friend, the 
Deputy President, is moving to this clause the other, and I fear I shall 
have to oppose both of them. I cannot believe that this House would 
agree to what can only be described as a retrograde step. As tny 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin AhrnaH, pointed out, this clause repeats 
the provision which is to be found In the existing Act. Our Bill is in- 
tended to mark :m advance in the direetion of regulation of facdory 
labour and the omission of a clause dealing with small factories would, 
I consider, be a blot on. the whole Bill. The Royal Commission on 
Labour wanted to go considerably further than we have been able to do. 
They svanted to extend the Act in a far greater measure to factories 
which do not at present come within its scope. We have not been able 
to accept that point of view at present, though we hope later on, \hat 
it may be po>ssible to deal further with some of the unregulated factories. 
But for the time being we have had to confine tlie scope of our Bill t‘> 
such factories as already come within the scope of the existing Act. 
The reason is, as I explained yesterday, mainly the financial one as tbc 
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Provinces, in, their present financial condition, are not in a position to 
eng'ag'e the staff that would be necessary if any further large number 
of factories were to bo placed under the operation of the Act. That, 
Sir, is the position, and it is for that reason that I regret I must oppose 
my Honourable friend amendment. He wished to know how far the 
present section is being used. I am afraid I cannot give him any in- 
formation on that subject as I do not know whether it is a dead letter 
or not. I hope it is not, but what I can assure him is that we do not 
intend that it should be a dead letter in the future. We hope that 
Local Govemnxents will use all the powers which are conferred on them 
by this clause, and we have no doubt that they will use them with 
discretion and not to the harassment of the small industries. It seems 
to me quite obvious that it is the small factories which are in the 
greatest need of regulation. It is in such factories obviously that 
machinery is most likely to be carelessly looked after, or is most likely 
to be insecurely fenced, and that conditions of work of children are 
most likely to be of an unsatisfactory character. Sir, I oppose the 
amendment. 

♦ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

‘‘ Tliiit clause 5 of the Bill be deleted.’' 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg 
to move ; 

“ That in sub-clause (/) of clause 5 of the Bill, for the word * ten ’ tlie word 
' fi\re ’ be substituted.” 

This clause, as will be evident from the further discussion which 
has taken place just now, gives power to the Local Government to 
declare any premises as a factory which employ ten or more persons. 
My amendment is to reduce that number to five. Sir, these powers that 
are being given to the Local Government are purely discretionary. A 
Local Government is not compelled to declare any factory tliat employs 
five persons as a factory ; but if they find that the circumstances are 
such, that the conditions are so revolting that they must interfere, then I 
submit they must have tlie power to deal with such factories. In the 
speech which T made, when the Bill was referred to Select Oommittee, I 
referred particularly to the case, of biri factories in Madras and bangle 
factories at Firozabad, and I pointed out what the couditions were in tlmse 
factories. What we want is that if a Local Government find that Ihey 
must interfere, so as to improve the conditions in those factories, they 
must have the poiver to deal with them. This only gives them power 
to deal with such sitnatioiis, and it will act somewhat like a check on the 
small factories having unsatisfactory conditions in those factories, and 
it will operate as an incentive to them to improve their working. Sir, 

I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Amend- 
ment moved : 

That in sub-clause (1) of clause 5 of the Bill, for the word * ten ’ the word 
' five ’ \)o substituted.” 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I have very little, if anyr 
thing, to add to what I have already said in regard to this amendment. 
I Jjave already pointed out the great difficulty that Local Governments 
would have in dealing wdth factories employing from ten to nineteen 
people. It is obvious that that difficulty would be very greatly enhanced 
if the number were reduced to five, and I would very much deprecate 
placing a provision on the Statute-book which would certainly be a dead 
letter for many years to come*. Sir, I regret I am unable to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That in sub-clauso (I) of clause 5 of the Bill, for the v:ord ‘ ten ' the word 
‘ five ’ be substituted.^' 

The motion Avas negatived. 

Clause 5 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 6 to 10 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

" That clause 11 stand part of the Bill." 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal ; European) ; Sir, I move : 

" That in clause 11 of the Bill, for sub-clauses (b) and (c) the following bo 
substituted : 

* (b) make such examination of the premises and plant and take on tho spot 

or otherwise such evidence of any persons as he may deem necessary for 
carrying out the purposes of this Act ; 

(c) make, during working hours, such examination of any prescribed registers, 

and take on the spot or otherwise such evidence of any persons as he 
may deem necessary for carrying out tho purposes of this Act ; and 

(d) exercise such other powers .as may be necessary for carrying out the 

purposes of this Act 

The reason for this amendment. Sir, is that although in tho first 
instance we thought of moving an amendment for a reasonable time 
wo came to llie conclii.sion that that is a very difficult thing to define. 
We do feel, however, that in connection wdth the examinatuni of regi:d( 3 rs 
and documents. Avhich, 1 take it, are generally kepi in the office pari of a 
factory, it would he better if the Avords ‘‘ during office hours ” were 
inserled for the examination of any ])rescribed registers and document''*. 
It is quite pos.sible that Government may not view this in the same light 
as we do, but wo feel that there might be a certain amount of trouble 
and harassment if people were coming at odd hours whoii offices were 
closed to examine documents and registers. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

" That in clause 11 of the Bill, for sub-clauses (b) and (c) the following be 
substituted : 

* (b '< make such examination of the premises and plant and take on the spot 

or otherwise such evidence of any persons as he may deem necessary for 
carrying out the purposes of this Act ; 

(c) make, during working hours, such examination of .any prescribed registers, 

and take on the spot or otherwise such evidence of tany persons as he 
may deem necessary for carrying out the purposes of this Act ; and 

(d) exercise such other powers as may be necessary for carrying out the 
imrposes of this Act 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I regret 1 am unable to 
accept this amendment. I will give the House an iastance of how it might 
work in practice. Suppose the Factory Inspector believes that a ten-hour 
day was not being adhered to. He endeavours to make a raid ’’ on the 
factory, but he finds on arrival that work has just stopped. Is he to be 
preel tided from comparing the work registers there and then with the facts 
as known to liim ? If so, the register will probably be faked by the follow- 
ing day. That is the reason why 1 am unable to acce]>t this amendment. 
Tlie Inspector turns u]) at the factory out of working hours ; the factory 
authorities who have or may have been guilty of an infringement of the 
Act are not called upon to produce their registers ; by the time those 
registers are available for the Inspector’s examination, it is perfectly 
possible that the eiitiies in the register may have been altered. 1 think 
the House will agree that that is a very good reason for not af cepting 
tliis amendment. The Local Governments have ample opportunities for 
taking disciplinary action in any case in which it is called for, in which 
this powf?r of inspection is abused. All powers of inspection are, of course^ 
open to abuse, and that is a risk w^hich we have to face. We have to trust 
Local Goveniiiients and the Factory In.spcctors to do their d)est to avoid 
unnecessary harassment. I may note in passing that in any ease it would 
have been impossible to accept the amendment in the form in which it has 
been tableci, as IMr. Morgan does not seem to have been able to d(?cide 
Avliether the taking of evidence should. also be limited to wwking hours 
or not. Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That in clause 11 of the Bill, for sub-clauses (ft) and (r*) the following be 
substituted : 

* (b) make such examimatiou of the premises and plant .and t.ako on the spot 
or otherwise such evidence of any persons as ho may deem necessary for 
c.arrying out the purposes of this Act ; 

(c) make, during working hours, such examination of any prescriher! registers, 
and take on the spot or otherwise such evidence of Jiny persons as he 
may deem necessary for carrying out the purposes of this Act. ; and 

((7) exorciso such other powers as may be necessary for c.arryiug out the 
purposes of this Act \ 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 11 was added to the Hill. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That clause 12 stand part of the Bill.'' 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir, the amendment which stands in my 
name runs as follows : 

That after sub-clause (1) of clause 32 of the Bill, the following new sub-clause 
be inserted and the existing sub-clause {$) be re-nuinbered as sub- clause (t^) : 

‘ No person shall be appointed to be a certifying surgeon under sub- 
section (1), or, having been so appointed, shall continue to V.old the 
office of certifying surgeon, who is or becomes directly or indirectly 
interested in a factory or in any process or business carried on therein 
or in any patent or machinery connected therewith 

Clause 12, Sir, allows certain medical practitioners to be appointed 
f 0 perform the functions which ,are required by this Bill, and those func- 
tions, I may say at the outset, are very important. The Bill aims at two* 
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things. One is the protection and the weKare of children and the second 
is the protection to the employers also as well as to the workers. Now, 
these two things are very important — one, this business of holding that a 
certain person, a child, who is of twelve years of age or any adolescent, 
who is fifteen years of age, is fit for such work, has to be decided by a 
certificate given by a medical officer ; and also as regards the fitness oi a 
person who can be allowed to go to a factory, that also has to be decided 
upon mostly upon the certificate that that surgeon gives. Now, the point 
is this. My amendment says that that person, who should be a medical 
officer, should be a disinterested person, should be an impartial person, 
should be a person who has no interest of his own to manipulate his 
certificate. In other words, I only want purity, honesty and impartiality 
of service. Sir, I do not think we can find anywhere else that a person 
can be the judge in any function in which he himself ivS interested. Take 
the Criminal Procedure Code which governs the whole of India. Under 
that Code, the Judg(*s are appointed and if they are interested in any 
matter that comes before them, the law decides that the ease will be trans- 
ferred from their (^oni’ts. I cannot understand why in this Bill an 
unlawTul procedure, an extraordinary procedure and a most objectionable 
procedure should be adopted. I really wonder how it came to be that 
this provision wa.s deleted by the Select Committee at all. With due 
deference to the Select Committee, I must say that I do not understand 
what miLst be the motive behind their decision. I must, however, give the 
House the real facts before I go into the reasons given by tlie Select 
Committee. Referring to the old Factories Act, which is now going to be 
amended, I find that sections 6 to 8 refer to this very subject and ntuh'r 
the old Act a surgeon had to be appointed by Government. It is men- 
tioned in section 6 whieli I will read to the House. If runs thus : 

TJil* Local Government may appoint any qualified medical practitioner, as 
it thin lea fit, to be a certifying surgeon for the purpose of this Act within such local 
limits as it may assign to him respectively.^^ 

Then there is another section which says : 

Tho certifying surgeon can delegate his powers to amitluir registered medical 
practitioner. 

Now. Sir, the.se sections do not say that the certifying surgeon will he 
a disinterested person, but, ordinarily, when a man is taken into the 
service of a husiness like this, ho must he divsint crested in order to be 
impartial. The presumption is, according to the old Act, that if a person 
was interested, he should not be appointed. Now. what has happened is 
this. The changes were made in the present Bill by the framer of the 
original Bill before it went to the Sele<d Committee. Instead of appoint- 
ing a surgeon in the first instance and then asking him to delegate his 
powers to the medical practitioners, they simplified the matter. They 
found that at ])resent any number of registered medical practitioners can 
he had who are fit enough, ^o, the framer of thf‘ Bill decided to put 
in only registered medical practitioners. Later on, it appeared to him 
to make it more clear by saying that the certified medical practitioner 
should he a person who should be disinterested. Therefore, they put in 
actually a clau.se, which is clause 2 in the original Bill, exactly in the same 
wor^s as is my amendment. Then, when the matter went to the Select 
Committee, they, for ought T know, decided to delete clause. 2. In other 
words, they say that they would be satisfied with any doctor. Let him 
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)e a dishonest man, let him be concerned directly or indirectly with 
he factory, let him be oven the manager of the factory itself. They 
lo not mind all that. Sir, T cannot understand the reason of this deletion. 
3ir, T can only say that the Honourable Member in charge of the Rill 
s putting in a thing which has never happened in any law. 1 do not 
hink the Honourable the Law Member will get up and speak on this 
notion and say that Ave Avant such ])ersons who maj^ be intcrostetl directly 
)r indii’cctly Avith the factory. I, therefore, submit that if my amend- 
nent is accepted, it will make the laAv remain as it is and Avill make the 
Bill absolutely purev from this defect. Tn other words, if this Honourable 
[louse is to be a party to a measure like this, it must see that it is an 
imi)artial measure. Therefore, looking at it from that general point of 
vieAv, T think it aauU be but right to revert back to the position in Avliieh 
we were wlien the Rill was framed by the Honourable Member himself, 
[f the Select Committee has made this change, then we can reject it. 
After all, their decision is not the Gospel truth and the old clause can be 
put in. Sir, I do not wish to give any lengthy reasons, because the point 
is so clear. Therefore, I submit that my amendment should be accepted 
by this House. 

Noaa’, 1 wish to say one word more with regard to* the reasoiLs that the 
Select Committee have given and then I have done. I already referred 
to them yesterday at the consideration stage of the Rill, but for the benefit 
of those who Avere not in the House yesterday, I Avill just refer to them 
again. We find that in their report on clause 12 the Committee says : 

This clause combines the provisions contained in clauses 13 ond 14 of the 
Bill as introduced. Wo have modified thorn to provide that only registered medical 
prac li1h)L'cra may be appointed as certifying surgeons. Sub-clause (S?) of da use 13 
ias been omitted. 

This sub-clause (2) referred to the surgeon being a disinterested 
pei*son. Tlioy are going to omit this sub-clause and the reason that they 
have giA^en for doing so is this : 

‘‘ On llio ground that it might give rise to practical difficulties and might unduly 
limit the field of choice. 

I fail to understand, Sir, Avhat difficulty can there be in finding out a 
suitable man from amongst hundreds of medical practitioners tiiat Ave find 
in India ? 

Mr. E. Studd (Bengal : European) : There will be the greatest 
difficulties. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am surprised to hear that statement from 
a IMember who hails from Calcutta AA^here aa-c can find so many surgeons 
and so many medical practitioners, and yet the Honourable Member .says 
that there Avill be difficulties. What is the difficulty, may I ask ? I pause 
for a reply. (No reply.) Sir, I do not find any difficulty. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I cannot allow that statement 
to pass unchallenged. I shall, in due course, explain what the difficulties 
are. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I hope you will consider the purity point 
of vieAV also. I cannot understand hoAv there can be any difficulty. Even 
supposing there is some difficulty in considering the question of finding out 
suitable certifying surgeons, you have to place the difficulties, if any, on 
the one side of the scale, and on the other you have to put impartiality 
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and see wliether it will be right to appoint such surgeons. I, therefore, 
submit that even thougli there may be some difficulty which, I think, may 
only be fanciful or fantastic, yet tliese difficulties should not deter us 
from giving due consideration to the question of purity and impartiality 
of service. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

** That after sub-clause ( 1 ) of clause 12 of the Bill, the following new sub-clause 
be inserteO and the existing sub-clause { 2 ) be re numbered as sub-clause { 3 ) : 

* { 2 ) No person shall be appointed to be a certifying surgeon mider sub- 
section (1), or, having been so appointed, shall continue to hold the 
office of certifying surgeon, who is or becomes directly or indirectly 
interested in a factory or in any process or business carried on therein 
or in any patent or machinery connected therewith 

Mr. S. C. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I have listened very carefully to the able argumeiihs 
adduced by my Honourable friend, Mr. Navalrai, but they have not con- 
vinced me in any way to change my views which I, as a Member of the 
Select Committee, have expressed in the note which T have appended. 
The position is this. The medical officer to be appointed must be a 
registered one. We all know what that means. IMy Honourable friend 
does not know and I gather from his speech that he is apparently ignorant 
of the condition of mnfassil villages, even of his own rrovince, not to say 
of I'engal or other Provinces of India. In the nmfassil towns, you will 
scarcely find a doctor who is a registered one. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; Question. There are several. 

Mr. S. C. Sen : Because my Honourable friend has no knowledge 
of Bengal, he cannot speak of that Province. I should also say he h^is no 
knowledge even of his own Province. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I have of my own Province fully. 

Mr. 8. C. Sen : I can say without fear of challenge that mufassil 
towns and villages in Bengal, most of them, do not possess a single 
registered medical practitioner. There may be unqualified medical prac- 
titioners, such as kavirajes and hakims, but there are very few registered 
medical practitioners. Supposing there is one in a particular village, and 
supposing there is a factory open in that village, and supposing it is mainly 
controlled by people in whom the medical practitioner is interested, then, 
according to my Honourable friend, the onus is on the factory to get a 
medical jiractitioner who is not interested in the factory to function. 
My Ilononi’able friend waxed eloquent on purity, etc. Now, Sir, what are 
the duties this medical practitioner ? He shall have to certify whether 
a particular boy is below the age of 12 or he is an adolescent capable of 
working in a factory. Supposing he certifies a man who Is unwortliy to be 
certifif^d, then whom does he favour 1 Is he favouring the boy or is he 
favouring the factory ? The factory will lose by employing such a l)oy. 
Tliereforr, his being interested in the factory helps wdiom ? The factory 
loses by getling a man who is unfit. Therefore, this question of purity 
is all a moonshine. This question of purity haunts the minds of people 
who have no knoAvledge oO the conditions in mufa.ssil towns. Sir, I oppose 
the amendment. 
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Mr. E. Studd : Sir, I had not intended to speak on this amendment, 
but as my Honourable friend, Mr. Navalrai, has challenged me on the 
question of difficulty, as a plain straightforward businessman, I can tell 
him the difficulty as I see it. I will not deal at any length wdth his con- 
tention that, because a doctor happens to have some interest, he could not 
be trusted to give a perfectly fair and impartial opinion. I entirely dis- 
agree with that point of view. The point I want to lay stress upon is the 
practical difficulty. T, Sir, am not a legal expert, but reading his amend- 
ment in which he says ‘‘no person shall be appointed to be a certifying 
surgeon if he b^omes directly or indirectly interested in a factory’' which 
1 interpret to mean factory, the result would surely be that those 

who happen to hold shares in a tea company or a jute company could not be 
appointed to be a certifying surgeon even for a cotton mill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : That is not my interpretation. 

Mr. E. Studd: I have already said that I do not claim legal know- 
ledge, but that seems to be the interpretation, to the ordinary plain man 
in the street, of the amendment as it is worded. But even if that is not 
so, how is it possible practically to know whether a doctbr has any inter- 
est in a factory or not. Is it feasible to examine all his interests and all 
his investments and see whether amongst them there is anything which has 
either direct or indirect interest in any factory ? 1 submit that (?veji if 

tJiat was feasible, if you found a doctor who was dishonest and who par- 
ticularly wanted to get an appointment of this sort, it would be perfectly 
easy to cover up his interest by transferring his shares into the name of 
somebody else. I think. Sir, from the point of view of the plain man in 
the street, there are very grave practical difficulties in the way of this 
amendment, and, 1, therefore, oppose it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: 1 quite realise Ihe difficulty which has been 
pointed out by my Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, and my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Studd. 1 should like to ask one question as to 

how the amendment of which notice lias been given by my 

Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, found a place in the 

original Bill when it was introduced for the first time last year. In the 

original Bill, when it was introduced, it was clause 13, sub-clause (2) of 
which reads as follows: 

** No porson shall be appointed to be .*i certifying surgeon under sub-sectioii 
( 1 ), or, having been so appointed, shall continue to hold the office of certifying 
surgeon, who is or becomes directly or indirectly interested in a factory or iji any 
process or business carried on therein or in any patent or machinery connected 
therewith. ' ’ 

This is exactly the amendment which has just been moved by my 
Honourable friend. I should like to know from the members of the Se- 
lect Committee or from the Honourable Member in charge of this Bill as 
to why this particular clause which found a place in the original Bill has 
been deleted. I would certainly a^ssnme that, before the Bill was original- 
ly introduced, all the difSculties, which have been pointed ont by my 
Honourable friends, who have just preceded me, must have been present 
before their minds. I cannot really believe that they drew up the origin- 
al Bill in a hurry without looking at all into the relevant circumstances, 
but, even as it was, T find that this clause found a place in the original Bill 
and the onus lies on the Government and on the members of the Select 
Committee to ex]ilain what considerations weighed with them in deleting 
that elauvse in the Select Coifimittee. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. 

• 1 p. M Navah-ai, has advanced a curious theory of the position 

of tlie Member in charge of a Bill when it comes before a 
Select Committee and that theory appears to have found a certain measuiv 
of support from my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : 1 am not supporting Mr. Lalchand Naval- 
rai. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: t am told by my Honourable 
friend, ]\Ir. Navalrai, that I ought to have slooil on my rights, tliat 1 ought 
to liave insisted that this clause should remain in the Bill when it was 
under discussion in the Select Committee. Well, Sir, I have served on 
some Select (’ommittees with my Honourable friend, and I have not notic- 
ed that he then held tliat the Member in charge of the Bill should stand 
strictly on the letter of the Bill, that he should accept no change at all in the 
course of the discussions in the Select Committee and that he should be en- 
tirely impervious to any arguments advanced in support of change. My Hon- 
ourable friend would be the first to contest that view if it were brought 
forward in support of any other amendment than his own. It is obvious 
that the passage of legislation through Select Committees and through this 
House would hardly be facilitated if Government were to take that attitude. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh is perfectly entitled to ask why we dropped this 
clause which Mr. Lalchand Navalrai now seeks to restore. The reason is that 
it WM not a well considered clause. We do endeavour to take all relevant 
considerations into account wJicn we are drafting Bills, but it is bound to 
be the case that sometimes they escape our notice and this was frankly a 
case of that character. It was only in Sedeet Committee that the difficulty 
of working the clause was fully revealed. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if there is any such clause de- 
leted in any other Act If 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have not the slightest doubt 
that many clauses in Government Bills are deleted in the course of their 
[lassn.ge through Select Committee. T am quite certain that evei-y ^Mcm- 
ber who has served on any Select Committee could bring* forward instan- 
ces of that kind. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I did not mean that. What I asked was 
whether there is any other instance where a clause like this has been de- 
leted that no man should be ai»|K)inted in any capacity if he has got an 
interest in that business either directly or indirectly. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I do not know whether any such 
clause has ever appeared in any Act, but, if the Honoiirable Member will 
allow me to continue, T will point out the difficulties in working this sub- 
clause. It runs: 

“ No person shall be appointed to be a certifying surgeon under sub section (f), 
or, having been so appointed, shall continue to hold the ofSco of certifying surgeon 
who is or becomes directly or indirectly interested in a factory or in any process or 
business c.arried on therein or in any patent or machinery connected therewith.” 

The interpretation put on the sub-clause by Mr. Studd was perfectly 
correct and was upheld by our legal advisers. We found on further exa- 
mination that the possession of a share in a company owning a factory any- 
where in India would be a dtequalification for appointment as a certifying 
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surgeon. I admit that we ought to have foreseen that, and it is a Inatter for 
regret that we did not. That is the position. My Honourable friend, Mr. Lal- 
chand Navalrai, is at a disadvantage in that he does not know exactly what 
happened in the Select Committee. We did discuss in, the Select Com- 
mittee at very great length whether we could not get round this in some 
way or other and whether we could not insert a provision that a certifying 
surgeon should be disqualified from acting in respect of any particular 
factory in which he was directly or indirectly interested. But we found 
there were difficulties in regard to that. It is very difficult to define ‘‘di- 
rect'' and still more difficult to define “indirect" interest. Take the case 
of a man who Is appointed certifying surgeon for a factory, many of the 
superior officers of which are his patients. Would you say that he was 
directly interested or indirectly interested in that factory? He is obvious- 
ly interested, but it is very difficult to say whether his interest is direct or 
indirect. 

And tlien there is the case which has been brought forward from 
Assam, the difficulty of finding certifying surgeons for factories on tea es- 
tates in. remote parts of Assam, or indeed in other parts of India. It is 
obvious that where a tea estate in such parts has its own doctor, it may 
be very difficult to find any other doctor near at hand to act as a certifying 
surgeon. 

These are the reasons why we deleted this clause and they seem to me to 
be convincing ones. 1 trust that they will prove equally convincing to the 
House. 

Mr. President (The llbnourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is: 

That after sub-clauso (1) of clause 12 of the Bill, the following new sub- 
clause be inserted and the existing sub-clause (S) be re-numbered as sub-clauso 
(5) : 

‘ No person shall be .appointed to be a certifying surgeon under sub- 
section (i), or, having been so appointed, shall continue to hold the 
office of certifying surgeon, who is or becomes directly or indirectly 
interested in a factory or in any process or business carried on therein 
or in any patent or machinery connected therewith 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 12 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The question is : 

That clause 13 stand part of the Bill.'' 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in clause 13 of the Bill, before the words * Every factory ' the follow- 
ing be inserted : 

‘ Every factory shall be provided with drains for dirty, bad smelling and 
sullagc water wdth suitable escapes outside the premises without 
causing any nuisance inside or outside, and " 

I need not say many words on this amendment, though I feel that 
it is a very important one which should also appeal to the Member in chargei. 
Yesterday I gave examples of certain factories which are worked with 

L179LAD ' u 
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power which have no drains at all, and I gave my personal experience of 
several such factories where they throw the drain water into the premises* 
itself, and the Inspectors who are in charge are unable to help them. If 
they throw the water outside, the municipalities come and prosecute them. 
If they throw water inside, there is a nuisance and the Inspectors say that 
there is no such rule that there ought to be a drain. There was in the former 
Bill also a similar provision about cleansing of drains, and it may be interpre- 
ted to mean that, where it is provided that the drain should be cleansed, it 
presupposes that there is a drain. But that is not the view that is being 
taken in practice. Therefore, I have put in this amendment to make it 
quite clear that when there is sullage water or some other dirty water which 
has got to be removed, there ought to be drains and also escapes outside 
which should be done by the factory owners. 1, therefore, do not think 
this amendment should be opposed. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Amendment moved : 

'' That in (‘lanso 13 of the Bill, before the words ' Every factory * the following 
be inserted : 

' Every factory shall be provided with drains for dirty, bad smelling and 
sullage water with suitable escapes outside the premises without 
causing any nuisance inside or outside, and 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Sir, T should 
like to point out to the House that this amendment is wholly unnecessary. 
If the House will turn to the language, which ifas been u.sed in tiie draft 
clause 13, it will be found that : 

Every factory shall be kept clean and free from effluvia arising frojii any 
drain, privy or other nuisance, and shall be cleansed at such times and by such 
methods as may be prescribed, etc.’’ 

So it is clear tiiat all that is W'aiited in the amendment is covered by 
the provision about drains being cleansed at such times and by such 
methods as may be i)reficribed. I think, therefore, that the amendment is 
unnecessary. Moreover, the amendment, as it is drafted, is rather 
inappropriate. It says, ‘‘ Every factory shall be provided with drains, 
etc There is no reason why every factory should be provided with 
drains for dirty waiter. It is (piite coneeivabhi that there are factories 
where there is no accumulation of dirty water. T ask the House to consider 
whether it is necessary at all to put in this amendment and I submit that 
it is not. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir, in view- of the interpretation which the 
Honourable the Lhav ^Member puts upon it, and which, T say, is also an 
interpretation w'liich i»s susceptible of being put, I would ask the House to 
give me leave to withdraw this amendment. 

The amendment Avas, by leave of the x\ssembly, withdraAvn. 

Clause 13 Avas added to the Bill. 

Clause 14 aav.s added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honm'irable Sir Shaniraukham Chetty) : The 
question is : . 

That ' clause 15 stand part of the Bill. ” 
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lb. O. Morgan : Sir, I beg to move : 

** That in sub-clause (5) of clause 15 of the Bill, for the words ‘ specifying 
the measures which, in his opinion, should be adopted * the words ^ that effective 
measures shall be taken ’ be substituted.” 

This and my subsequent amendments are in identical terms and are 
moved for the same reason ; therefore, what I shall say on this amendment 
applies to them all. What we feel is that the powers given to the 
Iihspectors are too varied and extensive. Under this clause and the 
following clauses, he has to specify the measures which should be carried 
out. There might arise the question, if we say merely “ effective 
measures aa to what “ effective ” means : I quite grant that, and I do 
not see any way out of that. Under clause 31(.?), an appeal can be lodged 
within 30 days. Now, suppose the Inspector specifies measures which have 
to be carried out and gives a short date for those measures to be carried out, 
what is to happen when an appeal has been lodged and the appellate Court 
has not got time to take up the case and come to an early decision on that 
matter ? The Inspector has already specified the measures and he has 
specified the date and an appeal has been lodged ; the appellate Court 
cannot sit at once ; and although the decision may be In favour of the 
owner of the factory, he may have already been compelled under the clause 
to carry out the measures specified by the Insj)ec‘tor. That, to my mind, is 
one of the difficulties of this definite wording of specified me^isures. What 
I say on this amendment applies to all my subsequent amendments — they 
are exactly on the same basis. The difficulty seems to be about the appeal 
in clause 31 (3). Section 16 is all right. But the appellate Court may 
not be able to come to a decision before the date expires, and meantime the 
specified measures have to be carried out. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved. 

” That ill sub-elaiiso (.9) of chniso l.i of tho Bill, for the words * specifying 
tho measures which, in his opinion, should be adopted ’ the words * that effective 
measures shall be taken * be substituted.” 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Sir, I must confess that I was 
under the impression that my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, represent- 
ed the employers’ interests in this House. The nmendment wdiich he 
has just moved throws very considerable doubt on that point in my mind, 
for I trust that 1 shall be able to convince the House that this amend- 
ment is in the interests, neither of the employers, nor of administration. 
.My lloiioiirable friend, Mr. Morgan, is evidently of opinion that the cm- 
nUiyers sliouhl have iu\ oiipoi'tuuity to decide wliat steps shoidd be taken 
to remedy defects and that so long as effective steps are taken, that is all 
Hiat should he re(|iiiro(l. But, as a matter of fact tlie effect of his amend- 
ment is to introduce fresh causes of dispute and to confuse the procedure 
at every possible stage. I will endeavour to show how that comes 
about. The position at present is that the employer has to be given full 
particulars of the measures he is expected to take and that he can ap- 
peal against the order on such grounds as that the conditions in his 
factory are satisfactory, that the measures are impracticable of execu- 
tion, that they are not likely to be effective, and that there is a better 
way of achieving the end in view. Mr. Morgan proposes, in the first 
place, to remove the safeguard that the employer has to be given full 
particulars of the measures he is expected to take. I would remind, the 
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House that, in the course of the discussion yesterday, great stress was laid 
on the necessity that, in administering this Act, we should be as definite as 
possible. If Mr. Morgan ^s amendment were adopted, the Inspector 
need not and should not specify the measures which the factory owner 
is called upon to take. I submit to the House that even a well qualified 
manager of a big factory would be greatly assisted in framing his 
app(»al and in deciding whether to appeal or not, if he knew what the 
Inspector thought sufficient. The manager of a small factory may be 
in very considerable perplexity as to the measures he should take. A 
further result of Mr. Morgan’s amendment would be that all the grounds 
of appeal would be cut out except the first, that conditions in the factory 
were satisfactory. Having given its finding on that point, whether 
conditions in the factory are satisfactory or not, the tribunal has no 
further authority, and all the other matters must be left for the decision 
of the less pleasant and much less well-qualified criminal Court before 
whom the manager may be dragged for failure to carry out ideas of 
which he is ignorant. Tn short, the manager has complete protection 
against unwise orders in the appellate provisions of the Bill, but Mr. 
Morgan reduces the appellate authority to one which can in most cases 
pronounce on the Inspector’s initial finding of fact. Prom the point 
of view of the Inspector, the position would be equally unsatisfactory. 
If he and the manager fail to agree regarding the necessary measures, he 
can only get what he regards as necessary by prosecuting ^ then com- 
plicated technical issues may come before the Courts which are ill-cquip- 
ped to examine them. I trust that the House will be convinced that it 
would be unwise to accept Mr. Morgan’s amendment. The only reason 
he has put forward seems to be that he is in some doubt about the ques- 
tion of appeal. If that is the case, I should have thought that he Would 
have moved an amendment to the clause relating to appeals which he 
has not done. I do not think there is really any very great danger of 
an Inspector being unreasonable. If his requirements are extensive, 
he must obviously give sufficient time in which to enable them to be 
carried out ; and during that time, the appellant will be able to go to 
the appellate authority and get the order suspended. “'There is no real 
danger, I think, that the Inspector will direct that an order involving 
a factory owner in any considerable expenditure must be carried out 
within a period so short that he will not be able to go to the appellate 
Court and get the order suspended. Here, again, I think, we have to 
trust our Inspectors to see that orders are reasonable and leave the Local 
Government to see that the Inspectors carry out their duties in the pro- 
per spirit. Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That ill sub-clauso ( 3 ) of clause 1.5 of the Bill, for the words ‘ specifying 
the measures which, in his opinion, should be adopted * the words ‘ that effective 
measures shall be taken ’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. ^ 

Clause 15 was added to the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Thirty-Five Minutes 
Past Two of the Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Thirty-Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Does 
Mr. Morgan wish to move his other amendments ? 

Mr. O. Morgan : Yes, Sir, I should like to move them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That clause 16 staii<l part of the Bill.*’ 

Mr. O. Morgan : Sir, T beg to move : 

“ That in clause 16 of the Bill, for the words ‘ specifying the measures which, 
in his opinion, should be adopted ’ the words * that effective measures shall be 
t.aken * be substituted.” 

I have nothing to add to what I have already sai^d on clause 15. 
Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That in clause 16 of the Bill, for the w’ords ‘ specifying the measures which, 
in his opinion, should be adopted * the w'ords ‘ that effective measures shall bo 
taken * be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 16 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 17 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Where 
is clause 18 in the Bill ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, there appears to be a mis- 
print in the Bill. 18 should appear before (1) where it is stated that 
a factory shall be sufficiently lighted during all worj^ing hours. The 
number “ 18 ” is unfortunately missing. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sliaiimukliam Chetty) : Does 
the Honourable Member mean that the paragraph referring to lighting 
should be 18 ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Yes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiimukhani Chetty) : The 

question is : 

” That clause 18 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. 6. Morgan : Sir, I beg to move : 

” That in sub-clause of clause 18 of the Bill, for the words ‘ specifying the 
measures Avhich, in his opinion, should be adopted * the words ‘ that effective 
measures shall be taken * be substituted.” 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is ; 

” That in sub-clause of clause 18 of the Bill, for the words * specifying the 

measiiroB which, in his opinion, * should be adopted * the words ‘ that effective 

measures shall be taken * be substituted.” 
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The motion was negatived. 

Clause 18 was added to the Bill. 

Glauses 19 to 22 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That clause 23 staud part of the Bill.’* 

Mr. 0. Morgan : Sir, I beg to move : 

'' That ill siib clause ( 3 ) of clause' 23 of the Bill, for the words * specifying the 

measures which, in his opinion, should be adopted ’ the words ‘ that effective 

measures shall be taken * be substituted.” 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That in sub-clause ( 3 ) of clause 23 of the Bill, for the words ‘ specifying the 

measures which, in his opinion, should be adopted ’ the words * that effective 

measures shall be taken ’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 23 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That clause 24 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. G. Morgan ; Sir, I move : 

** That in sub-clause { 3 ) of clause 24 of the Bill, for the words * specifying 
the measures which, in* his opinion, shouhl be adopted ’ the words ‘ that effective 
measures shall be taken ’ be substituted.” 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That ill sub-clause ( 3 ) of clause 24 of the Bill, for the* words ‘ specifying 
the measures which, in his opinion, should be adopted ’ the words * that effective 
measures shall be taken * bo substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 24 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 25 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That clause 26 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. 6. Morgan : Sir, I move : 

** That in sub-clause (J) of clause 26 of the Bill, for the w’ords ‘ specifying 
the measures which, in his opinion, should be adopted ’ the words ' that effective 
measures shall be taken ’ be substituted.” 

Sir, I move : 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

‘‘That in sub-clause (1) of clau.se 2(5 of the Bill, for the words ‘specifying 
the me^isures which, in his opinion, should be adopted * the words ‘ that effective 
measures shall be taken ’ be substituted.” 
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The motion was negatived. 

Clause 26 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 27 to 31 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That clause 32 stand part of the. Bill. 

BIr. Abdul Idatm Ghaudhury : Sir, I move : 

That in clause 32 (c) of the Bill, the words * other than Hallways subject to 
the Indian Railways Act, 1890 ' be omitted.” 

This section gives power to the Local Government to provide against 
dangers arising from the use of mechanical transport in factories, ‘‘ other 
than Railways subject to the Indian Railways Act If the use o£ 
mechanical transport involves a danger, they must be guarded 
against, and we do not understand why the Indian Railways should be 
excluded from the category of mechanical transport from the use of 
which dangers may arise. ) 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

” That in clause 32 (c) of the Bill, the words * other than Railways subject to 
the Indian Railways Act, 1890 ’ be omitted.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I understand, during the course of 
the general discussion, that the provisions of this Bill would also apply 
to railway workshops, and I do not see why in this particular clause 
the railway workshops are explicitly excluded. In fact, if there is any 
need for protection anywhere, it is in the railway worksliops, because 
they are not regularly inspected by non-railway men, and it is, therefore, 
very desirable that the safety of the men employed in railway workshops 
should be properly looked into by the executive and judicial officers in 
the same manner as they would do in regard to men working in any 
other factory. Therefore, I support this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : «ir, In the first place, I should 
like to point out to the House that there is no special exem})ti()n for railway 
workshops in this provision. The provision is against the danger arising 
from the use of mechanical transport in factories other than railways sub- 
jeC't to the Indian Railways Act of 1890, and the position is that all railways 
within the precincts of factories, whether they are railway factories or not, 
are subject to the Indian Railways Act of 1890. There is no discrimination 
here in favour of railway factories. They are exactly in the same position 
as other factories, and other factories are exactly in the same position as 
railway factories. Tn the minute of dissent, Mr. Joshi, Mr. Thampan and 
Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury said that they were not sure whether there 
was adequate provision to guard against dangers arising from the use of 
mechanical transport in those factories within the precincts of which there 
are railways subject to the Indian Railways Act, 1890. I can assure the 
House that there is adequate provision, and I will explain to the Hou^ 
exactly what that provision is. As T said at the outset, all railways within 
the precincts of a factory aye subject to the Railways Act. Under section 
47 (i) of the Railways Act, General rules must be made for regulating the 
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mode in which and the speed at which rolling »tock used on the railway ia 
to be moved or propelled. General Rule>s 147 to lof) made under section 
47 (t) of the Act refer particularly to shunting and securing of vehicles in 
station yards and sidings, while certain others of the General Rules, e,g.y 
those relating to signals, points and speed, are also applicable to the move- 
ment of vehicles on railways in factories. Each railway administration ha® 
issued subsidiary rules to those General Rules, giving more detailed instruc- 
tions to meet local conditions. EYery accident such as is described in sec- 
tion 83 of the Indian Railways Act, which includes any accident attended 
with, or of a description usually attended with loss of human life or with 
grievous hurt, has to be reported to the Inspector appointed under section 4 
of the Act. The duties otf these Inspectors in connection with enquiries into 
and reports on such accidents are detailed in rules 7 to 12 of the rules issued 
under the Railway Department Notification No. 1926-T., dated the 19th 
March, 1930. Furthermore, these Tnpectors have power to inspect any 
railway or rolling stock used thereon, under section 5 of the Act. Our posi- 
tion in this matter is that the Railway Administrations and the Railway 
Board know much more about the railway w^orking than the Factory Inspec- 
tors, and, if there is any question of choice between rules under the Railways 
Act and rules under this Act, wo prefer rules under the Railways Act. It 
is not advisable that there should be any conflict in this matter l)etween 
rules issued by the Local Government and rules issued under the Railways 
Act. I think T have said sufficient to show^ that adequate provision to guard 
against dangers arising in the use of mechanical transport in factories with- 
in the precincts of which there are railways subject to the Indian Railways 
Act does exist and that there is every justification for excluding such rail- 
ways from the o])eration of the Factories Act. Sir, T op])ose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That in clnnse 32 (c) of thp Bill, the wonls ‘ other than Bailvvays subject to 
the Indian Railways Act, 1890 ’ be <miittod.” - 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 32 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
quest ioL is : 

“ That clause 33 stand part of the Bill.’^ 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury .* Sir, I move : 

** That in snb-clauso (Z) of clause 33 of the Bill, after the word * factory ^ 
the words * or a class of factories ’ be inserted.” 

This clause provide? that, when in any specified factory 150 per.sons or 
more are employed, the Local Government may make rules providing 
adequate shelter for the use of workers during periods of rest. Our sug- 
gestion is this. If the Local Government is empowered to make rules with 
regard to any specified factory, it should also be empowered to make rules 
in regard to a ‘\class of factories because what may be considered neces^ 
sary for a specified factory may be equally applicable to the case of a class 
of factories of that kind. That is why 1 move this amendment. 
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Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
i^ent moved : . 

** That in Bub-elause (i) of clause 33 of the Bill, after the. word * factory ' 
the words ^ or a class of factories * be inserted.” 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 regret that 1 am unable to 
accept this amendment. The matter was very fully discussed in the Select 
Committee which came to the conclusion that it was desirable that the Local 
Oovemment should have the circumstances of each individual factory before 
them when deciding whether a room should be reserved for the use of 
children under the age of six years. Conditions in different localities, •and, 
indeed, in the same locality, may vary considerably, and the Select Com- 
mittee wanted the Local Government to give attention to each individual case 
before making a rule. That, I think, is the simple explanation of the change 
made in the Select Committee. Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) t The 
question is : 

” That in sub-clause (1) of clause 33 of the Bill, after thd word ‘ factory ' 
the words * or a class of factories * be inserted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Abdul Matdn Chaudhury : Sir, T formally move the next 
amendment ; 

” That in sub-clause (;2) (a) of clause 33 of the Bill, after the word ‘ factory ’ 
the words ‘ or a class of factories * be inserted.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
irient moved : 

” That ill snb-clauso {.?) (a) of clause 33 of the Bill, after the word ‘ factory * 
flic words ‘ or a class of factories ^ be inserted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury : Sir, I move : 

” That after sab-clause (i) of clause 33 of the Bill, the following new sub- 
clause be inserted : 

‘ (5) The Ijocal Goveniineiit may also make rules, requiring that in any 
factory or class of factories, where the conditions and circumstances 
of employment of the nat ire of the processes carried on are such, as 
to require special provisioim to be made at the factory for securing 
the welfare of the workers or any class of workers employed therein, 
in relation to matters regarding the supply of protective clothing, 
ambulance and first-aid arrangements, arrangements for preparing or 
heating and taking meals, the supply and use of seats, accommodation 
for clothing, facilities for washing, supply of drinking water, arrange- 
ments for supervision of workers and the provision for rest rooms : 

Provided the rules made under this sub-section are placed on the table of the 
Legislative Council of the Province concerned and provided further 
that the Council does not pass a resolution within forty days after 
the rules were placed on the table, disapproving of those rules ” 

By the insertion of this sub-elause, we want to insert matters with 
regard to welfare orders. The Labour Coitimission very specifically re- 
eommendeej that the Local Government should be given power to issue wel- 
fare orders, and these welfare orders relate to matters like protective 
clothing, ambulance and first-aid arrangements, facilities for washing an^ 
matters of that kind. In England, the Ministry of Health has got power 
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to issue such welfare orders, and the Labour Commission was convinced that 
these welfare orders have contributed materially to the wellbeing of the 
wjorkers. 1 have not been able to understand why the Government of India 
chose to reject this recommendation of the Labour Commission, particularly 
w'hen the Governments of Bombay and Madras supported the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission and when they also said that there was no 
danger of this power being abused by the Local Governments. We have also 
laid down a provision that the views may be placed before the Local Council, 
and,<if they are not approved by the Council, they may be rejected. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

** That after aub*(*laiisc (-/) of clause 33 of the Bill, the following new sub- 
olaiise be inserted : 

' ( 5 ) The Locjil Government in.ay also make rules, requiring that in any 
factory or class of factories, where the conditions and circumstances 
of omploynieiit of the nature of the processes carried on are such, as 
to require special provisions to be made at the factory for securing 
the welfare of the workers or any class of workers employed therein, 
ill relation to matters regarding the supply of protective clothing, 
ambulance and first-aid arrangements, arrangements for preparing or 
heating and taking meals, the supply and use of seats, accommodation 
for clothing, facilities for washing, Bup])lv of drinking water, arrange- 
ments for supervision of workers and the provision for rest rooms : 

Provided the rules made under this sub-section are placed on the table of the 
Legislative Council of the Province concerned and provided further 
that tlie Council docs not jiass a resolution witliin forty days after 
the rules were placed on the table, disapproving of those rules 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I should like to point out, in 
the first instance, that much of the contents of this motion are already 
covered by the existing provisions in the Act. As far as I have been able 
to discover, the explanation for the form which this amendment has taken 
is to be found in .section 7 of the British Police, Factories, etc., (Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916, the provisions of w^liich have beeii copied 
witliout any regard to the extent to which they are already covered by 
the other provisions of our Bill. It is very dangerous to copy legislation 
in other countries without rather more detailed examination than I 
venture to think has been given in this instance. Now, Sir, I would invite 
the attenlion of the House to the extent to which we have dealt with the 
matters mentioned in this amendment in the provisions of our Bill. Take 
the sui)ply of protective clothing. It is possible to make rules under clause 
33 (^f) (d) which will enable the imposition of a liability on the manage- 
ment to supply protective clothing to workers employed in hazardous 
operations. Ambulance arrangements are more a business of a hospital 
than of tlio factory management. First-aid arrangements are covered by 
clause 32 (b) which makes a provision for the maintenance of first-aid 
appiia.iic»^*s. Facilities f('i’ uasfiing r*an be ‘secured for Avorkers employed on 
dirty » »rocesses under siih-clause ( ’1) of clause 19, and sub-clauses (1) and 
(5) of the same clause provide for the supply of drinking water. Rest 
rooms can be secured for workers under sub-clause (i) of the clause^ to 
which the aihendment is tabled. As regards accommodation for clothing, 
1 do not think that the Indian labourer has much clothes for which he 
requires accommodation when he is at work. I do not quite know what is 
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meant by the supply and use of seats. If by that phrase the use of seats 
in rest rooms is meant, I do not think the Indian labourer requires miieli in 
that direction. He usually prefers to lie on the ground than to sit on a 
seat. There are only three items in this amendment which are really not 
covered by our Bill in some way or the other. These are firstly arrange- 
ments for cooking and eating meals. I cannot say how far they would 
be a success in any place in India that I know of. Cloak rooms, I have 
already mentioned. What is meant by arrangements for the supervision 
of vrorkers, I am not certain. 

Now, Sir, I come to the reasons which led the Government to take a 
view in this matter which differs from that of the 
Royal Commission on Labour. They were very fully 
explained in our letter on the subject to Local Governments which I will 
read to the House : 

** 111 one important respect the recommendations of the Commission have been 
varied in the Bill. On page* 64 of their Report, the Commission suggest that, 
following the principle embodied in British Legislation, Local Governments should 
be empowered in general terms to pass orders applicable to particular classes or 
groups of factories relating to welfare. ‘ Welfare * is a wide term and the Com- 
mission have given some indication of the variety of subjects which can be included 
under this head. The Government of India are provisionally opposed to such wide 
extension of the rule-making power as this recommendation would involve. They 
consider it preferable and more in consonance with the principles underlying the 
Act, that fresh requirements of the kind regarded by the Commission as desirable 
should have the approval of the Legislature and should not be imposed on factory- 
owners by the Executive Government. While, therefore, they have embodied in 
the draft Bill amendments designed to carry out the specific recommendations of 
the Commission in respect of welfare, {that is a point on which I would lap special 
emphasis) they have not made provision for any such general order-making power 
as tlie Commission contemplated.” 

Tt soeuis to me that whatever we do on this side of the House in this 
matter of rules, we certainly cannot please all the sections of the House 
on ilie ()i)])Osite Benches. When we take power to make rules, the 
criticism is brought forward that av(* are placing too much power in 
the hands of the Executive. When we say that we do not wish to take 
pover to make rules and that we would prefer to bring concrete mea- 
sures before this House or that concrete measures should be brouglit be- 
fore the Provincial Councils for thfeir approval, we are also subjected to 
criticism. My own view naturally is that which has been accepted by the 
majority of Local Governments and also by the majority of the Select 
Committee, namely, that it is desirable that these welfare orders should be 
embodied in definite and concrete amendments to the factory legislation 
which should receive the sanction either of the Central Legislature or of 
Provincial Legislatures. Tt is for that reason that I am compelled to 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That after sub-elause (i) of clause 33 of the Bill, the following new sub- 
clause be inserted : 

* (5) The Local Government may also make rules, requiring that in any 
factory or class of factories, where the conditions and circumstances 
of employment of the nature of the processes carried on are such, as 
to require special provisions to be made at the factory for securing 
the welfare of the workers or any class of workers employed therein, 
in relation to matters regarding the supply of protective clothing, 
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?imbTiInuc€» niul first-aid arraiigemonts, arrangements for preparing or 
hetfiting and taking meals, the supply and use of seats, accomnioclatioir 
for c'lothiug, facilities for washing, supply of drinking water, arri^ng^** 
mcnts for supervision of workers and the provision for rest rQpmo : 

Provided the rules made under this sub-section are placed on the table of the 
Legislative Council of the Province concerned and provided further 
that the Couneil does not pass a resolution within forty days aftpr 
the rules were pLac.ed on the table, disapproving of those rules 

The /notion was negatived. 

Clause 33 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Che tty) : The 
question is : 

** That clause 3-t stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhtuy : Sir, I move ; 

That in clause 34 of the Bill, for the word ‘ fifty-four ’ the word ^ forty- 
night ' and for the word ‘ sixty ’ the word ‘ fifty-four ’ be substituted.” 

Tlie purpose of this amendment is to i^educe the working hours in 
Iierennial factories from 54 to 48 and in seasonal factories from 60 to 54. 
This provision in the Bill is based on the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. T would like to point out that that recommenda- 
tion was not unanimous. Three of the Members of ’ the Commission^ 
Mr. Cliff, Mr. Joshi and Ddwan Chaman Lall, have advocated 48 hours 
a week for the Indian factories and they based their arguments mostly on 
the climatic and physical grounds. I regret very much that my friend, 
Mr, Mody, is not here, because he is one of the vigorous opponents of 
this 48-hour week. Yesterday, while giving his reasons for opposing the 
48-hour week, he said that the conditions in India and in Western couni ries 
are not similar. We quite agree with him that the conditions are dis- 
similar. For example, as my friend, Mr. Jadhav, yesterday very lucidly 
explained, if you cannot expect a worker in the cold elimati' ( f England 
to give his best if he is required to work for more than eight hours a 
day, how can you expect efficient work from the Indian workers in this 
tropical heat of India if they are required to work for ten hours a day. 
This very dissimilarity of climatic conditions makes it all the more neces- 
sary that Indian v/orkers should havp lesser hours of working than eve^ 
what prevails in England. Then Mr. Mody said that the Indian workers 
were inefficient. Sir, if yon want efficiency, you must give them lesser 
working hours, because you cannot ^expect your Indian worker, workiug 
under Indian conditions, to keep up sustained effort for ten hours a day. 
Efficiency depends upon other factors also. It depends upon the standard 
of life of the worker, and that again depends upon his wages. If 
Mr. ^Tod}’^ is not prepared to give American usages to the Indian workers, 
then lie cannot expect American efficiency from them. Mr. Mody said 
that lie would be agreeable to accept 48 hours if, simultaneously with 
the reduction in \vorking hours, we reduced the wag^es also and if we 
gave him protection without grumbling. Sir, we gave him protection all 
right, though we grumbled to a certain extent, and as regards reducing 
the wages simultaneously with the reduction of working hours, well, ^ if 
Mr. Mody were here, I would have reminded him of what is happening 
in America. There, Sir, in the textile industry, under the new law, the 
working hours have been reduced by 25 per cent., and, at the same time, 
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the wages have been increased by 30 per cent. That dhly shows a reduc- 
tion of working hours and an increase in wages are not incompatible. 
Then, again, Mr. Mody took great credit for having induced the Employers’ 
Federation in India to agree to fifty-four hours a week. Well, that is 
no advance from the present position. If you take the case of the jute 
industry — I think my friend, Mr. Morgan, will correct me if I am wrong — 
workers in the jute mills which work single shifts do not work more than 
54 hours, and, with double shifts, more than 44 hours a week ; and, in 
the case of the engineering trade, they do not work for more than fifty 
hours a week, and, in th^ metallurgical works at the Tata Iron and Steel 
Workshops at Jamshedpur, the workers do not work for more than 50 to 
54 hours a week, and, in some cases, not more than 48 hours a week. So, 
it is no credit for Mr. Mody to say that he induced the Employers’ 
Federation to grant this so-called concession, because that means no ad- 
vance at all on the present position. Actually, many workers are w^ork- 
ing a less number of hours : and if you want to make an advance in the 
direction of reducing the hours of work, it should be in the direction of 
reducing them to 48 hours. Sir, I have reminded the House on many 
previous occasions of what is being done in other countries, particularly in 
Geneva, about working hours. Only last year a Conference at Geneva 
adopted a Resolution supporting 40 hours a week for the workers. We 
are satisfied with forty-eight. Though it is too much to expect Govern- 
ment to accept our suggestion, still we contend that our claim is a modest 
one. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved ; 

** That in clause 34 of the Bill, for the word * fifty-four ^ the word * forty- 
eight ' and for the word ' sixty ^ the word ‘ fifty-four ’ be substituted.^* 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, the discussion on this particular amend- 
ment very much depends upon the subsequent clause which is to follow, 
but at any rate 1 take it for granted that the clause will continue to 
exist. Now% in this case, I should have thought that it w^ould always 
be correct if we fixed the wages of labour for each hour. Taking the 
average wage of a worker to be fifteen rupees a month, I think it will 
work out to about one anna per hour. If we fix up wages at that rate, 
then we will find that the labourers will always be willing to work as 
long as they possibly can in order to get more wages, and I think if we 
fix the wages in proportion to the amount of work done, then we will 
find that the labourers will always be clamouring for more work, be- 
cause, each hour will bring more money to them and you will find that 
the pull will be from the opposite direction. Labour would always 
try to work more and draw more wages, and employers will try to give 
them less work in order to employ a larger number of men in the hope 
of getting more efficient work. Now, if we fix the whole thing not in 
the manner of the time spent actually on work and fix it at one anna 
per hour, that will come to Rs. 15 a month and that will be a good 
method of adjustment and then the tug-of-war as to whether the working 
hours should be 54 or 50 or 48 will come to an end, and then there will 
be no definite test by means of which you can decide this particular 
question. That, to my mind, is the simplest way of doing it, and 
the Local Governments should, for each district, fix up the minimum 
wage on which a person can comfortably live under conditions in which 
labour usually lives in that * particular locality, and then they should 
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fix, the wage for each hour and leave it to the employers and the work- 
men to decide as to what should be the amount of work, but it is not fair 
for us to lay down that a man should not work for more hours. By 
working for more hours he will earn more and we should not prevent 
him from doing so. Therefore, I believe we ought to change our formula 
altogether, and, instead of fixing the number of hours for each week, we 
should always regulate the value of each hour in a particular locality 
dependent upon the nature of the work and also upon the nature of the 
workmen and then leave it to the employers and the workmen, and, as 
long as there is room for work, the workman should get as much as 
possible and as much as he likes and then this struggle between capital 
and labour will practically disappear. 

There is one more point which I have been thinking about. Since 
there was a joke about it in the morning, I have been thinking about 
one other thing. I was wondering whether a book is an article or not. 
I think everybody will say that a book is an article. Then, 1 thought 
it over in my mind as to whether a Bill is an article. A Bill is an 
article. Then, naturally, under the definition in clause 2 (j), the Legis- 
lative Assembly can be declared unde^* clause 5 to be a factory by the 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi. Well, we are otherwise treating an 
article here and this can be declared to be a factory. Then in that case 
I think all these things will apply to us. I think the Associated Press 
ought to have used the words ‘‘ Legislative Assembly to which this 
Factories Bill wdll apply instead of Navy. Sir, [ should like to em- 
phasize that, in this matter of fixing the hours, we ought not to discuss 
W’hat is the minimum number of hours a worker should work, because 
many workers can work for ten or twelve hours a day, provided they 
are paid for it. The objectionable thing is that you ask them to work, 
but do not pay them for it. Sir, the value of each hour ought to be 
fixed by the local conditions and once these have been fixed by the Local 
Government, then the whole question about hours of work will auto- 
matically be settled. Under normal conditions, eight hours a day I 
consider to be a good amount of work which a person* may be expected 
to do. I think this is really fixed practically everywhere, and, really 
speaking, in factories, which work continuously for 24 hours, they 
usually have three shifts, each shift consistiiig of eight hours. It is 
automatically settled that every workman will have to w'ork for eight 
hours if you agree to the following amendment which T am going to 
move to delole, but if you do not agree to delete, then six days will be- 
come the week and six times eight will become 48. Either you have 
eight hours a day and keep the following condition, or, otherwise, the 
Government have* no alternative but to accept the amendment moved by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhnry, that is, 48 hours, 
though I myself would prefer that there should be no maximum or mini- 
mum and the wages should be settled according to the amount of work 
done by each worker. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Miihammadau 
Biiral) : Sir. T rise to support the amendment. The fifty -four hour week 
has been put in the Bill, and, taking into consideration the present work 
that is exacted from the labourers in factories, it is a great advance in 
favour of the labourers. But it must be point(‘d out that the hours of 
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labour in Western countries are still furtber reduced and for very good 
reasons, because it has been found that a man cannot work efficiently 
for longer hours, and, therefore, he must get sufficient rest. In England, 
the hours of work are 44 or 48, and, as was pointed out yesterday, the 
Indian conditions require that the hours of work here should be even 
less ; because, in the enervating climate of India a man cannot put much 
energy for longer hours. 

I was really interested in the mathematical problem placed before 
the House by our Professor of Mathematics, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. In 
the Arithmetic cl^-sses, I have worked examples in which it was said 
that if a work could be done by ten men working four hours a day, how 
many men will be required to do the same work if the hours of work are 
raised to six. Of course, according to mathematical calculation, the 
number of men will be found to be about two-thirds. But there one 
great assumption is made that a man works uniformly the same quantity 
of work every hour that he is working. But it is not found to be actually 
The case. Early in the Jiiorning, when a man is fresh and has taken his 
))r(^akfast, he could put in more work than when he is exhausted or when 
he is hungry. In the same way, if, as the Doctor says, thfe wages should 
he fixed on the number of hours put m, he assumes that the work done for 
every hour, whether it is ten or nine or eight, will be the same, and, 
therefore, it will l)e to the advantage of the employer and also of the 
employee. But actually it is not so. The employer himself has come to 
icalise that it is more to his advantage to have fewer hours than to have 
longer hours. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : On a point of p(n\sonal explanation. I said 
if we accept the formula, the position would be reversed, that is, the 
capitalist employers would demand less hours and the labourers would 
demand longer hours, just the opposite of what we are doing now. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav ; I do not think I need enter into this discussion 
further, because the absurdity of the Doctor’s proposition is self-evklcnt. 
In the print ing presses, whenever there is pressure of work, the owners 
ask the compositors to put in longer hours of work, and they do get 
more wages certainly. But the compositors, who have already worked 
for eight or nine hours, find it very tiresome to work any further and 
they usually grumble. So the point which the Doctor wants to make 
that the labourer will l)e very willijig to work longer hours is not borne 
out by experience even if he is to get more wages. I need not take 
any further time of the House. I do feel, Sir, that the Government are 
not in a mood to accept this amendment at present, and I would, there- 
fore, request them to make a note of it and to bring in an amending 
Bill at the earlies.t opportunity reducing the working hours to forty- 
eight. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, this provision is undoubtedly 
the most controversial one in the Bill, but it has already been 
thoroughly discussed in the general discussion that there is very litil^"^ 
that I can add to the arguments which have been already adduced. I 
would, however, remind the House of what the Boyal Commission said 
on this subject and add that our position on these Benches is exactly 
that of the Leader of the Opposition. He expressed the view yesterday, 
^vith which I entirely agree, that we should not be justified in going any 
further than is recommended by the Royal Commission which explored 
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the subject most thoroughly and whose ability and capacity to come 
to a decision on the subject cannot be questioned. As I said, I should 
like to remind the House, as probably Members have not looked up the 
report of the Royal Commission for sometime past, of the reasons why 
the Commission was unable to accept anything below 54 hours. They 
point out : 

** The introduction of the lower limit would involve a change of hours in the 
great majority of the perennial factories and it would mean a very heavy reduction 
in the factories now working 60 hours. Many operatives would have to face 
large reductions in their earnings and, while we do not doubt that part of this 
loss would be made good before long, wc arc not convinced that the operatives as a 
whole are in a position to regain their old standard in any reasonably short period. 
From the point of view of industry, the employer is entitled to claim that, until 
the worker is ready to approximate more nearly to western standards of discip- 
line, it is unreasonable to attempt an eight hour day, and even an eight and half 
hour day would involve an amount of dislocation that w’oiild be serious. It may 
be possible in the future, w’hen efficiency has risen further, to go lower than 54 
hours. But efficiency is not likely to be raised so surely by a sweeping reduction 
as by a smaller one, and there will be nothing to prevent a further reduction if 
the results of the smaller change which we advocate indicate that this is desirable. 
Finally, we believe that the 48 hours limit which some of our colleagues advocate 
could only bo operative at present if great latitude was given in the matter of 
exemptiojis. In our view, the worker will be better protected by a limit which 
can only be relaxed in exceptional circumstances than by one to which many 
exceptions have to be attached.” 

That, Sir, was the view held by seven of the eleven members of the 
Royal (Commission, the dissentients being Mr. (iliff, Mr. Joshi and Diwan 
Chaman Lall, who wanted a 48-hour week and Sir Victor Sassoon who,* 
at that time, was not prepared to go below sixty. The point which I 
wish to emphasise is that this Bill is only an instalment of progress. It 
is undoubtedly the biggest instalment which has been made since the 
Factories Act was passed, but it is only an instalment. 

Bdr, H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association : Indian Com- 
merce) : I hope the next instalment will be long in coming. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I am afraid*! cannot altogether 
subscribe to my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody^s view. There are many 
directions in which I should like to see more rapid advance made than 
he may wish. But my point is that, as I have said, the Bill is an instal- 
ment. Let us try the effect of the 54-hour week before we move in the 
direction of anything shorter. I do not think, Sir, that there is any 
further argument that T can adduce in oppositio\i to my Honourable 
friend, the Deputy President's amendment. The matter was, as the 
House knows, discussed in the Select Committee, and, as in the case of 
the Royal (Commission, there was a minority view. Government stand 
by their original proposal, and I have to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

* That in clause 34 of the Bill, for the word ‘ fifty-four * the word * forty-eight ^ 
and for the word * sixty ' the word * fifty-four * be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 34 was added to the Bill. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That cliuse 35 stand part of the Bill.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, 1 beg to move : 

” That clause 35 of the Bill be omitted.” 

Clause 35 runs thus : 

** No adult worker shall be allowed to work in a factory on a Hunday ” 

and then certain provisos follow. Sir, if it is intended to give some 
relief to the workers, 1 do not see why Sunday or any other day should 
be specially selected. As far as the Muslim workers are concerned, 
they would prefer to have a half-holiday on Fridays and in the whole 
month of Ramzan^ and a few other holidays, such as the two Id days, 
so that the total may come up to 52 days, instead of giving them 52 
holidays on the 52 Sundays of the year. Similarly, the Hindu workers 
would, I am sure, prefer a week’s holiday during the Dusserah, four 
days during Holi, two days on the occasion of the Diuipli and other holi- 
days on religious festivals, and it should be arranged in a manner so 
that the total may come to 52 days in a year which would be equivalent 
to the 52 Sundays. So, instead of giving them 52 holidays on the 
52 Sundays, it would be better appreciated if you give them holidays 
on religious festivals. And, I am sure that the holidays given on the 
occasion of festivals will be employed usefully and in social and reli- 
gious work which will bo ap|>reciated by the family and the society, 
and these holidays will not be misused. As regards the holidays on 
Sundays, of course leaving out the morning hours when some workmen 
may go to church, if you take the opinion of the wives of the work- 
men in the west, probably they would in large majority bo against 
giving them a holiday, because they employ their time in a manner 
which their wives seriously object to. So, if they are given liolidiays 
on days when they have no work and noihijig to do in the way of re- 
creation, I am afraid their time will be spent in a manner which, not 
only their wives would object to, but possibly the police may also 
object to, and this is a thing which may possibly develop. So it is really 
not a good thing to keep these workmen free without any work. Al- 
though T appreciate the idea of giving them some kind of relaxation, I 
do not like that they should be given relaxation in the manner pro- 
vided ill this clause, so that they may spend the time in the manner I 
have just described, which would be objectionable to two categories. 
So it would be much better if this relaxation were given on the occa- 
sion of religious festivals which certainly the workers would appreciate, 
society would appreciate, and the capitalists and employers of labour 
who follow some religion or other would not seriously object to. There- 
fore, I do not SCO any reason why this particular clause should be 
there. 

The other objection which T have is that if they regularly take off 
one day in a week, then the amount of work per day will work up to aDOut 
nine hours, and I think nine hours is not really a suitable limit for each 
day’stwork. Eight hours in a day has always been considered to be a 
good limit. There is an old slogan which T think still holds good, that 
a day is divided into 24 .parts and one-third is reserved for sleep, one- 
third for recreation including time spent on meals, and one-third for work, 

L179LAI) . _ ^ 
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I think that is a good slogan and we ought to follow that. But if we 
accept this particular clause, this slogan will be violated, because he will 
have to ^vork for 54 hours in six days, that is, about nine hours a day, 
which is really not very desirable. Therefore, 1 would very much like 
that this clause should be removed altogether and that some new clause 
may be added according to which holidays may be given on the days on 
which there are religious festivals and not on days when tjiese workmen 
have nothing to do and might possibly utilise these holidays in a manner 
which may not be considered to be desirable by one class or the other 
W'hom I have mentioned. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
meni .moved : 

‘‘ That (*laiise 35 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Sir, I have seldom listened to 
more confused thinking aloud than has been given us in my Honourable 
friend ^s speech. His amendment is that clause 35 of the Bill shoukl be 
omitted ; in other words, that all the workers in this country shall be 
deprived of their weekly holiday. I do not think that an amendment of 
that character is likely to commend itself to this House, if for no other 
reason, — and there are many and very important reasons, — ^than that 
we are bound by interiiiational obligations to the weekly holiday. We 
have ratified the Weekly Rest-Day Convention for Industrial Under- 
takings. My Honourable friend suggests that something should be 
substituted for the weekly holiday. There is no amendment to that 
effect before the House. He has not thought out the effect of his pro- 
posal and put it in a concrete form and we have to take this amendment 
at its face value and realise that, if we accept it, there will no longer 
be any weekly holiday. My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, suggests 
that Muhammadan employees should have their weekly holidays on 
Fridays and that Hindu employees should have their Jiolidays on other 
days. He sees no reason why Sunday should be a general holiday. 
There is no reason why Sunday should be a general holiday, and, In 
point of fact, Sunday is not a general holiday ; there is nothing whatever 
to prevent employers of labour, under this provision, fixing any day of 
the week they like for the weekly holiday, any day that suits them or 
their employees. The reason why Sunday is mentioned here is that, it 
is the first day of the week and is, therefore, a convenient starting 
point ; but the weekly holiday can be arranged according to the cir- 
cumstances of each factory. I trust that I have said sufficient to con- 
vince the House that there is really less to be said in favour of this 
amendment than of almost any other amendment that has so far been 
bn nght forward, and I trust the House will reject it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ Tbat clause 35 of tho Bill be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 35 was added to the Bill. 

; Clauses 36 — 42 were added to the Bill. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

*• That clause 43 stand part of the 

Mr. Gr. Morgan : Sir, I beg to move : 

‘‘ That ill sub-clause (3) (b) of clause 43 of the Bill, after the ngurcs ‘ 34 ’ 
the figures ‘ 35 ^ be inserted.^’ 

This is an .amendment to claim exemption under clause 35 for V\rork- 
ers on preparatory or supplementary work. Preparatory and supple- 
mentary work is generally done before the factory is started or after the 
factory has closed ; and generally work in connection with transmis- 
sion of power and water supply w'liich may have to be done probably on 
every tlay of the week. We think, therefore, that the exemption from 
clause 35 also should be included amongst the exemptions which have 
been given in this clause. There are generally long intervials of rest 
between the periods during which they are employed and they may be 
required to work on a Sunday for a few hours. We thilik, therefore, that 
it should be within the poAver of a Local Government to grant exemp- 
tion from clause 35 for preparatory and complementary work. Sir, I 
move. 

Mr. President (The TTonourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

** TImt ill sub-clftusc (3) (h) of clause 43 of the Bill, after the dgiires ‘ 31 * 
the figure.s * 35 ’ be inserted.’’ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, T oppose the amendment. I 
trust that the House will by this lime have discovered that 1 am opposing 
amendments equally whether they are put forward on behalf of labour 
or from representatives of capital. I oppose this amendment on general 
grounds. We are allowing exemptions from the weekly holiday of 
Avorkers engaged on urgent repairs, the production of articles of prime 
necessity, seasonal or irregular processes and engine room work. The 
point is that in all these cases there is a common factor, which is, thaty 
for widely varying reasons, continuity of work is essential. This factor 
!is not necessarily present in the categories with which this amendment 
and the following amendment that Mr. Morgan has put forward deal. 
For the sake of convenience and, with yoiir permisvsion, Sir, I am deal- 
ing with the two amendments together. In many cases intermittent 
workers might come under the exemptions allowed for urgent repairs. 
I cannot see any reason why w^orkers engaged on preparatory or inter- 
mittent work should not as a rule get their weekly holiday ; where 
there is exceptional press of work, clause 44 (3) would apply. Work- 
ers, who are engaged in complementary or preparatory work, have, 
I think, if anything, an even stronger claim to a weekly holiday than 
other Avorkers as their hours on week days are normally longer. The 
same (argument also applies to persons whose work is intermittent except 
in continuous process factories ; and, if they work in such factories, 
exemption from the weekly holiday can be granted under clause 43 
(^) (d). For this reason, T oppose both this amendment and the follow- 
ing one. I can see no reason why these two classes of workers should 
be deprived of their weekly holiday. 

L179LAD j2 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
qu^Bstioni is : 

That in sub-clause (.0 (6) of clause 43 of the Bill, after the figures ‘ 34 ' 
the iigures ‘ 35 ^ be inserted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. 6. Morgan : Sir, I beg to move : 

That in sub-clause (c) of clause 43 of the Bill, after the figures ‘ 34 ’ 
the figurcfc ‘ 35 ’ be inserted.” 

This refers to intermittent workers and the clause explains what 
* ‘ intermittent ’ ^ means. I think 1 am correct in saying that under the 
present Bill, section 30, exemption can be granted from the provisions of 
clause 22 of that Act, — and 1 do not see why any exception should be 
made in the Bill before the House ; though the Honourable Member has 
already replied, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clictiy) : The 
question is : 

** That ill sub-clause (^) (c) of clause 43 of the Bill, after the figures ‘ 34 ’ 
the figures ^ 35 ’ be inserted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 43 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 44 — 48 were added to the l^ill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (Mietty): The 
question is : 

” That clause 49 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. G. Morgan : Sir, 1 beg to move : 

” That for clause 49 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

* 49, The Local GovornmiMit may, subject to the ])revions sanction of the 

Governor General in Council, make rules providing that in any specified 
class or classes of factories work shall not be carried on by a system 
of shifts save with the permission of the Local Government and subject 
to such conditions as it may impose cither generally in such rules or 
in the case of any particular factory. Such shifts, if permitted, shall 

be so arranged that not more than one relay of workers is engaged in 

work of the same kind at the same time ’. ” 

This, I may say, at the outlet, is an amendment put forward by 
special constituents whom I represent hei-e. The Bill is of general appli- 
cation, and, therefore, there is no other way by which they could put 
forward their views. Sir, with your permission, and, in order to save a 
long description of the reasons for this amendment, I will read out the 
views expressed by the Jute Mills Association desiring me to put forward 
this amendment. They say : 

“ The Association finds it difiicult to see how the position of the Factoiy 
Inspection D^artment will be greatly improved so far as the chocking of registers 
and working hours is concerned so long as ‘ end- on ’ shifts are allowed. For unless 
machinery is stopped between shift's and the mill cleared, it will always be possible 
for a worker employed in the first shift to continue at work throughout the whole or 
part of the succeeding shift. * End-on ’ shifts are of course necessary in certain 
industries where the process is continuous, but in the jute mill industry they are 
not, and if the control aimed at is to be effective, separate legislation in respect of 
jute mills is essential, and that is impossible under the present Act.” 

Sir, the interests represented by this Association put forward this 
view ; they think it would strengthen the hands of the Local Government 
in preventing any abuse of the “ end-on ’’ shift system if this clause were 
amended aiS proposed by me. Sir, T have nothing to add to the views I 
have expressed, and I move. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Amend- 
ment moved : 

** That for clause 49 of the Bill, the following be substitute ! : 

* 49. The Local Government may, subject to the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council, make rules providing that in any specilied 
class or classes of factories work shall not be carried on by a system 

of shifts save with the permission of the Local Government and subject 

to such conditions as it may impose either generally in such rules or 
in the case of any particular factory. Sindi shifts, if X)ermittod, shall 
be so arranged that not more than one reday of workers i.s engaged in 
work, of the same kind at the same time \ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, 1 oppose this amendment 
very strongly. It is not designed to control labour in factories, but to 
control production. The object aimed at in the amendment is, as 1 have 
said, to secure control of production, and to bring that about it is pro- 
posed to impose a restraint which I can only call absurd on the employ- 
ment of labour in factories throughout India. AVe propose to control over- 
lapping shifts, while Mr. Morgan proposes to control all shifts and to pro- 
hibit over-lapping shifts altogether. It is a great pity that my friend, 

Mr. Mody, is not here. He would have explained that, as a part of the 

schemes for the rationalisation of the cotton industry in Bombay, it might 
be desirable to resort to over-lapping shifts which this amendment sc^eks 
to prohibit. Mr. Morgan may answer that what is good enough for the 
cotton industry may not be good enough for the jute industry and that 
special exemption should be made in favour of the jute industry. We 
might be prepared to accept that view if we could be convinced that 
tliis exemption was in the interests of the factory labour. But it is our 
considered view that it has iiothinir whab^ver to do with labour at all. 
It is merely designed to reduce over-prod net ion, and, for that n^asoii. Sir, 
I am emphatically opposed to it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That for clause 49 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

' 49. The Local Government may, subject to the previous sanction of the 

Governor General in Council, make rules providing that in any specified 
class or classes of fnctorio.s work shall not be eaiTied on by a system 
of shifts save with the permission of the Local Government and subject 
to such conditions as it may impose cither genovally in such rules or 
in the case of any particular factory. Such sliift.s, if permitted, shall 

be so arranged that not more than one rtday of workers is engaged in 

work of the same kind at the same time 

The motion wa.s negatived. 

(Hause 49 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

Thai clause 50 stand part of the Bill. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I bog to move : 

** That for clause 50 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

‘ Tt shall be the duty of the Manager to send every child worker, who has not 
completed the twelfth year, to a recogni^'cd school for at least three 
hours in a week \ 

but it should be three hours in a day. 

In the original clause, it is stated that no child who has not com- 
pleted his twelfth year shall be allowed to work in any factory. This 
particular clause is practically taken from other countries where education 
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is compulsory. Boys up to the age of 12 in all civilized countries of the 
world attend schools, but in India we all know that education is not com- 
pulsory, and a very small proportion of the children actually attend 
schools. Besid(js that, Sir, our countiy is a very poor country, and very 
often every member of the family has to work in order to earn a living. 
We have seen that in country places, men, boys and girls, all work together 
in the fields to complete their daily work. We also know that at present 
wages are so meagre that every member of the family has to work to make 
both ends meet. Very often both father and mother go out for work, and 
if the child which is, say, between six and 12 is not allowed to work and 
there is no school which it can attend, what will it do the whole day ? 
The child will really waste the time in a society which is anything but 
desirable. So when such children are employed, the managers of factories 
ought to be compelled to send the children to schools for at least three 
hours every day, so that they may get some education and be able to earn 
a better living. In the absence of facilities of schools, the boys will 
practically waste their time in the streets and spend it in a manner, as I 
said, which is anything but desirable. The original (>rovision in tlie Bill 
might be very salutary in countries where every child lias to attend a 
school up to the age of 12, but, in our country, where the Government 
unfortunately have not provided sufiBcient educational facilities for want of 
funds, it is very necessary that boys between the ages of six and 12 should 
be kept occupied, but they should be sent to school by the managers for 
at least three hours every day. We should not merely follow the condi- 
tions prevailing in the civilized countries in all respects ; we should see 
our own conditions and .iudiciously apply them to this country. In this 
particular case, our conditions are different from those obtaining in other 
civilized countries where they have com])ulsory education. In those 
countries, every boy at the age of 12 is at school and he is not found 
in the streets as we see them here. In this country, the majority of the 
boys belo'w 12 do not attend school.^ Init waste their time. Such a state 
of things is not good for society. Therefore, the managers should be 
compelled to .send the children working in fuA^tories to schools for at lea.st 
three hours a day, so that they may learn something, and they will also 
get into the habit of doing some work. If you allow a boy uj) to the age 
of 12 to do absolutely nothing, then he praetically loses the habit of doing 
w'ork, and, if at the age of 13, he is asked to do some work, he would 
refuse to do it, because in all the previouis 12 years lie had never done 
any serious work. Therefore, I suggest that the sil nation in India being 
very peenliar on account of the absence of educational facilities, and on 
account of the absence of compulsory education, we should not follow 
blindly the practice of the West. Therefore, we should impose a condi- 
tion that if these hoys are employed in factories, the managers should be 
compelled to send them to schools for three hours every day. With these 
words, I move my amcTidnient. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

That for clause 50 of the Bill, the following be substitute! ; 

* Tt shall be the fluty of the Manager to send every child worker, who has not 
completed the twelfth year, to a recognised sehool for at least three 
hours in a week 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I put in an amendment 'I ‘‘ Three 
hours a week ’’ must be elianged into “ tliree Jionrs a day ’k 

Mr President (The Tlonoiirablc? Sir Shaniniikham* (Tietty) : Very 

well. 

Mr. Laicband Navalrai : .1 support this amendment. It is veiy 
necessary in the interests of j?ivinj> education, and a provision ol: this 
kind must be made. T recommend that the amendment be acee])ted. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; Sir, according- to this amejid- 
inent it is to be the duty of the inana^jjer to simd every child w^orker, 
Tvho has not completed his twelfth year, to a recognised school for at 
least three hours a week — that has been altered into three hours a day. 
The necessity for alteration is, if 1 may say so, evidence of the haste with 
which this amendment was formulated, and also of haste in other direc- 
tions. The amendment refers to child workers who have not completed 
their ]2tli year. From the speech of my Honourable friend, I gathered 
that ho.thiriks that children under 12 work in factories. ^ Tf he had studied 
the Hill, he wonlcl find that no children under 12 can be employed in a 
factory. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Do you mean to say, not in one created 
under elan.se 5 of this Rill ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Clause 5 deals with power to 
declar<' premises to be factories. ‘‘ No child, who has not comjilcted his 
twelfth j^ear, shall be allowed to work in any factory — that is the clause 
he is dealing with. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : . I want to delete that and substitute the 
other. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : That makes it even worse. I 
did not realise that. I am sorry J misunderstood my Honourable friend. 
I a])oIogise for doing .so. 1 gather that his pro])(>sal is th.nt children under 
12 should be alloAved to work in a factory. That is his v»roposal. ff this 
clause is d'^leted, you can send childiTu of the asre of tliree or four to a 
1’ae1(u*v, as unfortunately they did in England at tlie time of the Indu.s- 
trial Itevolutiou. If the House iicce])ts that posiiiou. wtdl and good, but I 
know ibis House better than that. As I ha\e said before, every Member 
of this House is a member for tlu* jirotection of tliihl ren, and 1 am (piite 
certain I hat tliey nill not ajrrce. I strongly (»p])()sc this anieiidnient, even, 
more strongly than 1 did when 1 did not nadise its full inpirnaitious. aud 
T am astonished that it should ever liave been put forward. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbam (dietty) : The 
question is : 

“ That for rlniiHO 50 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

‘ ft shall be the duty of the Manager to send every iliild v.orkor, who has not 
eonipletcd the" twelfth year, to a recognised Gchool for at least three 
hours a day 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 50 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : * 

‘‘ That clause 51 stand part of the Bill.»» 
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. Mr. G. Morgfan : Sir, I move : 

** That for clause 51 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

^ 51. No child who has completed his twelfth year and no adoloscent shall be 
allowed to work in any factory unless — 

(a) a certificate of fitness granted to him under section 52 is in the 
custody of the manager of the factory, and 

(h) he carries while he is at work a token giving a reference to 
such certificate ’ 

The elauj-ie, as it is in the Bill, only necessitates that while at work in 
the factory they should carry either the certificate itself or a token giving- 
reference to it. We hold that it will be very much better to prevent 
children wandering from factory to factory and getting employment 
elsewhere, if the certificate remains in the custody of the manager of the 
factory and the child or adolescent carries a token with reference to the 
same. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

That for clause 51 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

* 51. No child who has completed his twelfth year and no adolescent shall be 

allowed to work in any factory unless — 

(a) n certificate of fitness granted to him under section 52 is in the 
custody of the manager of the factory, and 

(b) he carries while he is at work a token giving a reference to 
such certificate 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : My Honourable friend will, 1 am 
4 PM forward an 

amendment which we are able to accept. There is no 
doubt that children never do carry their certificates of fitness with them 
when they are at work, and it is, therefore, rather absurd to retain a pro- 
vision which recoguises this alternative. T am, therefore, j)repared to 
acci'pt this and the next amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
questhm is : 

** That for clause 51 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

* 51. No child who has completed Ms twelfth year and no adolescent shall be 

allowed to work in any factory unless — 

(a) a certificate of fitness granted to him under section 52 is in 
the custody of the manager of the factory, and 

(b) he carries while he is at work a token giving a reference to 
such certificate 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That clause 51, as amended, stand part of the Bill.'* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause si, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clause 52 was added to the Bill. 
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Mr. Pregident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That clause 53 stand part of the Bill/’ 

Mr. G. Morgan: I move: 

“ That in sub-clause (.1) of clause 53 of the Bill, for the words ‘ carries either 
the certificate itself or a token giving reference to it * the words ‘ carries a token 
driving reference to the certificate ’ be substituted.” 

I 

This is consequential on clause 51, as amended. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That in sub-chuise (1) of clause 53 of the Bill, for ‘ carries either 

the certificate itself or a token giving refereuce to it ’ the v.oids ‘ c.'irrics a token 
giving reference to the certificate * be substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Tho 
question is : ^ 

That clause 53, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 511, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 54 to 57 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That clause 58 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. 6. Morgan : Sir, 1 move : 

” That at the end of clause 58 of the Bill, the words ‘ such certificate to be 

granted within a period to be specified in the rules ^ bo added.”’ 

The clause, as it stands in the Bill, docs Jiot pro>'idc tor any date by 
which the certifying surgeon is to grant the certificate, and we Feel that it 
is necessary to have some time limit with regard to the granting of the 
eirtificate. Therefore, tl.H^ period should be specified, in the rules within 
which such certificate should be granted. Sir, T move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amend- 
ment moved : 

” That at the end of clause 58 of the Bill, the words ‘ such certificate to be 

granted within a period to be specified in the rules ’ be added.” 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T am afraid I cannot accept this 
amendment. For one thing I think my Honourable friend has omitted to 
notice that the amendment assumes that a certificate will be granted. That 
assumption is entirely unfounded. There is no rea.son why a certificate 
should be granted in every case, and for that reason alone the amendment 
is unsuitable. But apart, from that, I think the point which he has in 
mind is sufficiently covered by the rule making power given under clause 
59 (c), which provides that the Local Government may make rules regulat- 
ing the procedure of certifying surgeons under the Chapter. The Local 
Government could, under that rule, direct that no undue delay shall take 
place in the medickl examination and the grant of a certificate under clause 
58. It would be difficult, I thiuk, to prescribe a time limit suitable to all 
eases, and a general provision of the type that my Honourable friend is 
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asking' for does not seem either iiece.ssary or desirable. For these reasons 
1 regret tliat I am unable to accept his amendment. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham (■lietly); Tlie 
question is; 

TIjat at the end of clause 58 of the Bill, the words * mu li re/t’licate to be 
granted witliiii n pL*riod to be specified in the rules ’ be .‘uLb'd.^’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 58 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : ♦ 

‘‘ That clause 59 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. 6. Morgan: Sir, after what the Hohonrabiij Member has said in 
regard to cdaiise 58, T do not think it is necessary for me to move my 
amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That clause 59 stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

('lause 50 was added to the Bill. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I beg to move. 

** That after clause 59 of the Bill, the following new clauso be inserted and 
the subso^iucnt clauses be ro-nurnberod accordingly : 

‘ ()0. The medical foe for obtaining certificate shall be paid by the manager 

Sir, this tiling is not quite clear from the Bill as to who will pay the 
in(*dical fee — whether it will be free or some fees will have to be paid ; and 
I am afraid if such fees have to be paid by the labourers, then most of them 
will go without medical certificates and will not get em])loymcnt. Sir, a 
good many of these labourers, when they come, are just on the point of 
starvation and do not have even a pice with them to j^ay for a fee for the 
medical officer. So, unless some provision is made fltr inspection being 
oil her free or at the expense of the Government or of the manager, most of 
these peo])lc will never get employment : and, instead of securing employ- 
ment for those who are unemployed and who are really destitute, you will 
really be giving employment to people who are sufficiently rich to pay me- 
dical fees. T would request my Honourable friend, the ilember in charge, 
to consider this point. Sir, T move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved: 

” Tlifit .after ebauso 59 of the Bill, the following new ileusc bo insert 'd and 
the Hiib.'5oqiu'nt (da uses bo re-numbcred accordingly : 

*60. The mcdic'jil foe for obtaining certificate* shall be paid by tlu* inaiiagi^r b ” 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Sir, I think T can re-assure my 
friend on the subject-matter of this amendment. As far as we know, no 
medical fee.s are charged for this inspection at all. We have looked up the 
rules of three Provinces, Bombay, Bengal and the Central Provinces, and 
find that no fpe is ordinarily levied for the medical examination of workers 
in general. T imagine the imsition is the same elsewhere, and, therefore, it 
does not seem necessary to include any ffxplieit provision on the subject. 
For that reason, T oppose the amendment. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : This point is not specifically mentioned in this 
Bill, but we are expecting that it will be regulated by the rules of the Local 
Government ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Ail the rules we have been able to 
trace sho'v that no medical fees are charged. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : In none of the Provinces? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I imagine the i)()sition is much 
the same elsewhere as it is in Bombay, Bengal and the Central Provinces. 

I have no reason to believe that medical fees are charged, though I cannot 
4?peak definitely except for these three Provinces. 

Mr. F. W. Hockenhull (Assam : European) : No medical fees are 
charged for this purpose in Assam. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: J am obligecl to (he Honourable 
Member for the information, which goes to confirm my own conviction. 

Dr.. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will these doctors examine these labourers 
free, or somebody pays them the fees ? If so, who would pay the fees ? 

Mr. F. W. Hockenhull : Such examination is iiart of the routine 
work of the doctor’s business. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, there must be some indication in the Bill itself as to who 
will pay the fee of the medical officer. It is easy to say that the rules in 
three Provinces provide like that, but the Honourable Member ought to 
provide* Tor this s])ecifically somewhere as they are giving powers to the 
Local Gov(Tnments to make rules, so that on lhat head the Local Govern- 
ment may make rules with regard to the party that will pay if at all for 
the medical inspection of the labourer. There must be some indication 
somewhere in the Bill. This word of moutli won’t do. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, f am glad to say that I lie 
point has now been verified by my T)cpartim*nt. wc loiow that nowhere in 
India are fees charged for this medical inspection, and, as far as I know, 
there is no intention of eliargiiig such fees. It is regarded as part of the duty 
of the certifying surgeon whose pay as a whole-time or part-time officer is 
met by the Government. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What is the ob.iection to makin.a: it express 
in some part of the Bill? What is the objection to making this point 
clear ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: The objection on the part of the 
Government is that tiicu’e is no specific amendmont before ns except this 
one that the medieal fees for obtaining certificates should he paid by the 
manager. As there is no fee charged at present for a medical certificate, 
why throw a new burden on tlie manager? There is no speeifie amend- 
mont here. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Who is going to pay sueli fee? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: As I have ali-eady explained, this 
is regarded as part of the duties of the certifying surgeon who, whether as 
a whole-time or part-time officer, is paid by the Government, and there is 
no intention whatever of Mtering that practice, and, therefore, there does 
not seem to be any necessity for making any specific provision in this Bill. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Take the case of a particular district, say 
Aligarh, and there is a factory there. Then the labourer will have to go 
to the Civil Surgeon or the Assistant Surgeon. Do I understand that it is 
the duty of the (Jivil Surgeon or any of his Assistants to give them 
certificates free of charge ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Yes, certainly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : But this is not the case in practice. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : If the Honourable Member 
information differs from mine, T shall be glad to have full particulars as to 
how it differs. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : The fact is, anyone who wants a medical 
oeitificate is charged a fee of, 1 believe, Rs. 16 in the case of the Civil 
Surgeon, except in the case of those persons who are already in the employ 
of Government. At least this is the practice in the smaller towns. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Do I understand my Honourable 
friend to say that the United Provinces certifying surgeons charge a fee 
for this purpose ? Is that my Honourable friend ^s statement ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : That is my information. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : T f^hall be very glad to have 
that definitely verified from the Tyiiited Provinces Government, and, if 
the facts are as stated, to consider the question further, but at the moment 
my own information is that no fees are levied anywhere, and, for that 
reason, it does not seem necessary to make any s])ecific ])rovision here. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Then, with the assurance given that rny 
Honourable friend will have further impiiries made, 1 beg to withdraw my 
motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That clause 60 stand part of the ^ 

Mr. E. W. Perry (Government of India : Nominated Official) : Sir, 
I move : 

Tliat in sub-clause (a) (Hi) of clause 60 of the Bill, the words and figure 
‘ of sub-section (J) ’ be omitted.” 

At present, there are no sub-clauses in clause 32 of the Bill, and the 
words and figure in question were not eliminated at an earlier stage of 
the consideration of the Bill by an oversight. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That in sub-clause (a) (iii) of clause 60 of the Bill, the words and figure 
‘ of sub-section (.^) ’ be omitted.” 

The motion was ado]>ted. 

.Mr. E. W. Perry : Sir, I move r 

** That b. sub-clause (a') (fv) of clause 60 of the Bill, for the words and 
figures * o** under section 3e ’ the words, figures and letters * or under clause (b)* 
clause (c) or clause (^f) of section 32 ^ be substituted.” 

This amendment merely makes matters more precise, by omitting 
from this sub-clause reference to those clauses of section 32 which are 
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provided for elsewhere in clause 60 or are not clauses which should be 
made subject to penalties. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That in sub-clause (a) (it;) of clause 60 of the Bill, for the words and 
figures * or under section 32 ’ the words, figures and letters ‘ or under clause (b), 
clause (c) or clause {g) of section 32 ’ be substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. B. W. Perry : Sir, I beg to move : 

That for sub-clause (c) of clause 60 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

^ (c) there is any contravention of any of the provisions of sections 39 to 41 
inclusive or of any rule made under section 39, section 41 
or section 47, or of any condition attached to any exemption granted 
under section 41 or to any modification or relaxation made under 
section 44, or 

This ameiKlmcnt, together with the ^amendment which 1 Avill subse- 
quently move, is designed to make this clause complete regards all 
oflfences by managers or occupiers. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

Thai for sub-clause (c) of clause 60 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

* (c) there is any contravention of any of the provisions of sections 39 to 41 
inclusive or of any rule made under section 39, section 41 
or section 47, or of any condition attached to any exemption granted 
under section 41 or to any modification or relaxation made under 
section 44, or ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. E. W. Perry : Sir, 1 beg to move : 

That in sub-clause (/) of clause 60 of the Bill, the words, figures and letter 
^ or under clause (d) of section 59 * be inserted at the end.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
question is : 

** That in sub-clause (/) of clause 60 of the Bill, the words, figures and letter 
* or under clause (d) of section 59 ’ be inserted at the end.”* 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai : Sir, I move : 

“ That in clause 60 of the Bill, for the words ‘ five hundred ’ the words * two 
hundred ’ be substituted.” 

I tind that four amendments prior to this have fortunately been 
accepted, and I hope mine will also have the same fate. However, I submit 
that my amendment refers to a penalty clause that is provided in this 
Bill. Clause 60 refers to offences or acts which have been penalised, and 
it will be noticed that clause 60 refers to those offences Avhich are first 
offences. That is to say, in clause 60, the punishment of Rs. 500 has been 
provided for a first offence under the Bill. My submission is — and T 
would request the House to consider it — ^whether for the very first offence 
the punishment should be to the extent of Rs. 500. I have referred to 
some clauses which go to show what offences are going to be punished. 
Amongst them there are such trivial offences as not keeping sufficient water 
in the factory for drinking, ^nd I think the maximum fine of Rs. 500 is 
too much for such an offence. 
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[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy 
President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).! 

I should say it is ridiculous. It might be said that it is in the hands 
of the Magistrate to give the minimum punishment, which might be a fine 
of one or two rupees. But, Sir, experience has shown that the maximum 
fixed is the standard from which they make the minimum and the middling 
course. It may be that the Courts will impose a very small fine in trivial 
cases but in a way the fear is there. And why should we leave that fear 
to remain and to leave the Court to its whims. It is just possible that a 
man might be punished very heavuly for a trivial offence. I, therefore, 
submit that for the first offence the maximum should be reduced to 
Rs. 200. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

** Tlirit in elanao <K) of the Bill, for the words ‘ five hundred ’ the words ‘ two 
hu»i«l!’ed ' he substituted.” 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Sir, I am sorry that in spite of 
my Honourable friend’s appeal, I am unable to accept this amendment. 
This maximum fine of Rs. 500 was introduced in 1922 and no cause has 
at any time been shown since then as to . Avhy it should be reduced. 
Unscrupulous emjiloyers often grow rich in various ways, such as employ- 
ing children in out of the way ginning factories and T think it is desirable 
that, when those offences are discovered, the defaulter should he heavily 
dropped upon. I doubt if the experience of many ^Members in this House 
who have knowledge of the working of the Factories is the same as that 
of Mr. Lalcliand Navalrai. T am quite certain that Inspectors of 
Factories would be very glad if it were. Tin* c()m]ilaint which they 
always make is that the flues imposed an* altogether too trivial and that 
instead of working from the top downwards. Magistrates- are inclined to 
work from the bottom upwards and to impose fines of a few rupees for 
what are really serious offences. I see no reason why we should alter 
any of the penalty figures suggested in the Bill, all of which have the 
approval of the Select Committee. The arguments which I have adduced 
in the present instance apply to the similar amendments brought 
forward by my Honourable friend, Mr. Dalchand Navalrai. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The quea- 
tion is : 

“ That in clause 60 of the Bill, for the words * five hundred ' the words ‘ two 
hundred * he substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The ques- 
tion is : 

“ That ctauio 60, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 60 , as amended, was added to the Bill. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Cbaudhury) : The ques- 
tion is : 

That clause (51 stand part of the Bill.*’ 

Mr. LaJchand Navalrai : Sir, the fate seems to be against my 
amendments, and 1, therefore, do not want to move my amendments. 

Clauses 61 to 65 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question 
is : 


‘‘ That clause (56 stand part of tho Bill.” 

Mr. O. Morgan : Sir, I do not wish to move amendment No. 41, but 
I move amendment No. 42 which runs as follows : 

Tl.aT to clause 66 of the Bill, the following Exception be added : 

‘ Exception. — This provision does not extend to the use, in accordaiice with 
such precautions as may be prescribed, of a naked light in tho course 
• of a manufacturing process ’ 

It is now known that naked lights are used for some particular pro- 
cess( .s of ]i;,'niafactnro and the clause iii tlie Bill vroiild prevent those lights 
being used. I hope Government will see their way to accept my amend- 
ment which lays down that in accordance with such precautions, as may 
be prescribed, naked lights can be used in the process of manufacture. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Amendment 
moved : 

” That to clause 66 of the Bill, the following Exception be added : 

‘ J'jdijtion . — This provision docs not extend to tlie esc, in acconlanee with 
Mich precautions as may be prescribed, of a naked light in the couriso 
of a. inaniifacturiiig process ” 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I am quite ready to accept 
this amendment. We have ourselves made inquiries on the point and we 
have found that naked lights are used in singeing jute and that this is in 
practice which is free from danger. Mr. Morgan, as the House will see, 
has drafted his amendment in such a form that precautions may be 
prescribed for the use of naked lights, and that removes all our objections. 
I am prepared to accept the amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question 

is : 

** Tlial to clause 66 of the Bill, the following Exception be added : 

‘ Exception. — This provision does not extend to the use, in accordance with 
such precautions as may be prescribed, of a naked light in tho course 
of a manufacturing process 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question 
is : 

” That clause 66, as amended, stand part of tho Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 66, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 67 to 69 were a^ded to the Bill. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question 
is : 


“ Thul clause 70 stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. E. W. Perry : Sir, I beg to move : 

*■ Tliat clause 70 of the Bill be omitted and that all imendineiits consequential 
on the omission including the re-numbering of clauses and the correction of references 
be made accordingly.” 

Sir, clause 70 of the Bill provides a sweeping up clause as regards 
olfences by managers and occupiers. Clause 60, by reason of the amend- 
ments made in it, has become complete as regards those offences. Clause 70 
also provides that any workman, who contravenes any of the provisions 
of the Bill, is liable to punishment. This Department, after examin- 
ing the question very carefully, is of opinion that clause 72 provides ude- 
quateb" for all ordinary offences by workmen which are not covered by 
such special clauses as clause 66 which provides penalties for using naked 
lights. <JJause 70 also provides for breaches of the Act by third parties. 
Important breaches of the Act which might be committed by third par- 
ties are also provided for in other clauses. Therefore, for two reasons, it 
is now considered by the Department that this clause is better omitted. 
The first reason is that all the neccesary provisions are made by other 
clauses and the second consideration is that a number of acts and omissions 
which should not be made penal, such as the failure by the Judge to 
appoint assessors under clause 31 ( 2 ), are made penal by this clause. 
After a very exhaustive examination by this Department and the Legis- 
lative Dei)artment, Government have come to the conclusion that this 
clause should be omittted. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question 
is : 


That clause 70 of the Bill be omitted and that all amoiulnients eousequentiaj 
on the oniiasion including the re-numbering of clauses and the coiawctiou cf references 
be made accordingly. ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 71 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 72 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question 
is : 


” That clause 73 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. E. W. Perry : Sir, I beg to move : 

** That clause 73 of the Bill be omitted and that all amendments consequential 
on the omission including the re-nambering of chiuses and the correction of references 
be madi^ ; ' cordingly.” 

Sir, clause 73 of the Bill repeate section 45 of the existing Act. This 
iciause seems to ha'vte escaped ■ criticism in the Select Committee and also 
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when the draft Bill was circulated for opinion. But soon after the report 
of the Select Committee was published, the Honour^d)le Member from the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association pointed out the objectionable characteris- 
tics of this provision. We then had it carefully examined and we find 
that it has very little to commend it. The repetition of offences is pro- 
vided for by section 71 of the Indian Penal Code and the best course in 
a matter of this nature is to allow the general law of the land to apply 
to the special Act. Apart from that, this clause is very difficult to inter- 
pret, and, as far as we know, has never been called into use in any proceed- 
ings of any Court. I, therefore, move the omission of this clause. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
question is : 

** Tliat clauso 73 of the Bill be omitted and that all amendments consequential 
on tlie omission including the rc-numbering of clauses and the correction of references 
be made accordingly.'' 

The motion was adopted. « 

Clauses 74 and 75 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

‘ Tlint clause 70 stand part of the BUI." 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir, I beg to move : 

‘‘ That in sub-elaiiso ( 1 ) of clause 76 of the Bill, before the word ‘ Inspector ' 
the word * Chief ' bo inserted." 

Sir, I find clause 76 reads thus : 

“ Is’o prosecution under this Act, except a prosecution under section 66, shall 
be instituted except by or with the previous sanction of the Tnsi^ector." 

Sir, my object in moving this amendment is that there ought to be 
some safeguard against prosecutions specially when the offence is detected 
by the Inspector himself. It would mean that the person who detects an 
offence also goes to Court and brings the accused before the Court with- 
out other safeguard. In this Act, it has been provided that wherever 
there is an Inspector who finds that any offence has been committed of a 
certain nature, there he has to give notice to the factory owner or occupier 
with regard to that offence. Then the factory owner or tlie occupier has 
got the right of going to an appellate Court to have that order set aside, 
ill some off'ences, v.dicre the Inspector has not got to give notice in writ- 
ing, no appeal lies. I, therefore, submit that why should it not in all cases 
be that there should be a safeguard with regard to the doings of Inspec- 
tors, and, specially when the Bill provides for a Chief Inspector, why 
should it not be that he should get the sanction of the Chief Inspector to 
drag the man to Court. In that case, no delay will happen and the papers 
could be laid before the Chief Inspector who could go into the matter and 
give sanction to go to Court if necessary. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment mov^ : 

" That in sub-clause (J) of clauso 76 of tho Bill, before the word ' Inspector ’ 
the word * Chief ' bo inserted." 

Jil79I.AJ) • , K 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyee : Sir, I regret I must opposo this 
amendment. In permitting Inspectors to sanction the institution of pro- 
ceedings, we are merely following the present Act. If we were to transfer 
that duly to the Chief Incqpectors, it would throw an intolerable burden of 
work upon them and the result would undoubtedly be congestion and de- 
lay. My Honourable friend talked about safeguards. Surely the safe- 
guard is, in reality, the Magistrate before whom the case is brought. Tf 
it should be discovered — 1 know of no cases in which it has been dis- 
covered — that Inspectors are instituting vexatious prosecutions, tlmt fact 
Avoiild undoubtedly come to the notice of the Chief Inspector. All tlie 
reports of cases in which prosecutions are instituted are brought to the 
notice of the Chief Inspector, and if we were to find that an Inspector 
brought forward a number of cases which proved unsuccessful, he Avould 
doubtless take suitable action and bring the matter to the notice of the 
Local Government, so that any disciplinary action necessa^ could be 
taken. I do not think there is any sufficient reason for altering the ]ire- 
sent procedure, and T must, therefore, oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That in sub claiisc ( 1 ) of clause 76 of the Bill, before the word ‘ Inspector ' 
the word ‘ Chief ’ be inserted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 76 Avas added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuhham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That clause 77 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. Lalcliand Navahrai : Sir, I move : 

Tliat in clause 77 of the Bill, for the Avord ' six ’ the Avord * three ’ be 
substituted. ” 

Clause 77 refers to the time within which a prosecution under this 
Bill can be instituted, and a period of six months has been provided 
within which the Inspector can file a prosecution. It appears to me that 
so much time is not needed for oflTeTiees under the Factories Act. There 
is no reason why the matter should hang on for six months. I have put in 
three months, and I hope the amendment mil be accepted. Sir, 1 move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

” That in clause 77 of the Bill, for the word ‘ six * the word ‘ three ^ be 
substituted. ” 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir. T am afraid T must also 
oppose this amendment. This six months^ limitation was provided by 
the Act of 1911 in section 49. It has, therefore, been in force for over 
twenty years, and there does not seem any good reason for reducing it. 
My Honourable friend .says he sees no reason why matters of this kind 
should hang on for six months, but the point is that the factory stafF, 
as the House is aware, is not very strong, and that it takes them a good 
deal of time to get round and inspect all the factories in their charge. It 
is for that refison that a six months’ limit is necessary and my Honour- 
able friend’s complaint is the first that has ever been voiced against that 
limit. In these circuipstances, there is no justification for a change. 
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Ur. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetly) : TSie 
question is : 

That in clause 77 of tho Bill, for the word * six ’ the word * three ’ be 
substituted, ’ * 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That the proviso to clause 77 of the Bill be omitted.** 

This proviso is a new one altogether, and I do not think the Uononr- 
able Member wotild be in a position to say here that the former Facto- 
ri^ Aet provides a certain thing and, therefore, it sliould be iiium- 
tained. There is no reason that because the former Act provides for a 
certain matter, therefore we should stick to it. It may be that the Fac- 
tories Act at present needs certain improvements, and we must innke those 
improvements. With regard to this amendment, I may say that it is a 
new proviso altogether and it reads thus : 

provided that when the offence consists of disobeying wjritteu oviier mnde 
by an Ins,pector complaint thereof may be made within twelve nionihs of the date 
on which the offence is alleged to have been eommittod. ’ * 

I cannot understand any logic in this that if it is a written order, 
the matter should hang on for 12 months, otherwise it will be six months. 
Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Amend- 
ment moved : 

* * That the proviso to clause 77 of tlic Bill be omitted. * * 

The Honourable Sk Frank Noyce : Sir, my Honourable friend is 
perfectly correct in stating that this is a new provision. It was suggested 
by the Chief Inspectors of Factories and was inserted in the Bill by the 
Select Committee for reasons which appean?d satisfactory to them, and 
will, I trust, also prove satisfactory to this House. The point is that there 
are certain remote factories which are inspected and indeed can only be 
inspected not more than once a year. As I have said, the provincial 
factories staff is small and it takes a good deal of time to get round all 
the fa(5tories to be inspected. The Inspector goes to a certain factory, 
he finds that something has to be done, he gives an order in writing that 
it should be done, he gets a report that it has been carried out, but when 
he goes there again, which may be several months later, he finds that the 
statement that his orders had been carried out is not correct and that the 
offence continues. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : He must be an idle Inspector who goes 
there only after 12 months. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I would invite my Honourable 
friend to read the reports of the Factory Inspectors. He would know 
a little more of what their duties are and not make statemients of that 
kind. I submit to the House that when definite orders are given and 
those orders are not carried out, it is equitable that the complaint should 
be instituted when it is found that the orders have not been obeyed, thnt 
is, when the Inspector next visits the factory. I cannot see any injustice 
to the factory owner in that. It is obviously desirable that some })erit‘Ki 
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of limitation should be fixed, and with the approval of the Select Com- 
mittee, it was fixed at twelve months. I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) ; The 
question is : 

‘‘ That the proviso to clause 77 of the Bill be omitted.’’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 77 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 78 to 84 were added to the Bill. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I move : 

** That the Bill, as ameuded, be passed.” 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

” That the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I have 
refrained so long from taking part in the debate on this Bill, as I 
th/ought that it is a salutary measure and it has given some stronghold 
to the workers all over India. Sir, sometliing has been attempted and 
something done, and I can say that my Honourable friend, Sir Prank 
Noyce, deserves the congratulations that he received from both sides, — 
from the workers’ representatives and from tlie representatives of the 
Employers’ Federation, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody. Mr. Mody 
particularly paid a compliment to Sir Prank Noyce that he was an admir- 
able Chairman or rather he balanced well both sides, the employers and the 
workers, and that he aiithropometrically analysed Mr. Mody’s constitu- 
tion. He perliaps found that the employers have become a little ricket 3 ’’ 
and the workers have become a little stout. However, if the Honourable 
Member for Industries and Labour maintains that impartial attitude 
and tries to give the workers their just dues, much will be done to 
ameliorate the condition of the workers. 

Sir, I was a little pained to hear the speech of my friend, the Deputy 
President, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. I know that he is working 
singlehanded and has no helpmate in this House due to the unfortunate 
absence of Mr. Joshi owing to the illness of his daughter which we all 
deplore. Yet Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, in spite of his great love 
for the workers, ought to realise that a landmark has been reached in 
the matter of legislation on behalf of the workers. My friend, Mr. Abdul 
Matin Chaudhury, ought to. realise also that this legislation is placing 
a certain amount of handicap on the employers. Bach piece of bene- 
ficent social legislation places handicaps whereby the employers will 
have to spend more money. Although, when this Bill was introduced 
and was under the consideration stage, I made certain observations, 
after the speech of my friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, that the 
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time has come when the workers in India must think that they must 
get an economic wage, they must not follow the Third International 
ideals of Russia and demand standard wages which, in the present 
economic conditions of India, the industries cannot pay. This is a sub- 
ject which requires very careful attention both from the employers 
arid from the workers. I am equally a good friend of the workers 
and of the employers ; and the recent strike in Bombay demonstrates — 
although I know it was not inspired or started by sober labour leaders 
like Mr. N. M. Joshi or our Deputy President, but by a batch of men 
who rather want to keep up strikes, not so much for the benefit of the 
workers, but to keep up their leadership and their flag flying with their 
undigested ideas of third internationals and other socialist ideals which 
our present labour leaders in India have not themselves digested. That 
is a phase which I advise labour leaders in India to cogitate upon. It 
is lor them to meet — ^whether it is Mr. Giri of the Railway Labour 
Federation or whether it is the Trade Union of workers in mills and fac- 
tories — they have to see whether their demand of standard wages is not 
something ephemeral and ethereal. Have not the prices gone down ? 
Has not the ordinary man, the middle elass man, been J>utting up with 
wages which are 30 to 40 per cent, below the standard of income which 
he was getting three or four years ago ? Today, if the Indian workers 
go on demanding increments in wages — ^I have not seen one single labour 
leader in India who says that the economic depression and the low 
prices prevalent all over India require that the wages should be re- 
duced — I hope sanity will be restored amongst the labour leaders all 
over India and that they will think of all these things. 

I will also offer one word of advice to the employers, particularly 
tn Mr. Mody, the President of the All-India Employers^ Federation, 
who is present here. The employers and workers must work har- 
moniously. It is no use my friend, Mr. Mody, saying “ I have 
graciously condescended and agreed to a 54-hour week Unfortunately 
world ideals, socialist ideals and ideals from Moscow are wirelessed and 
broadcast, and so the labour leaders in India, though they may not 
digest them fully, get hold of these ideals and demand a 48-hour week 
in India. Whether the time is ripe in India to have a 48-hour week, 
I am not at present in a position to give an opinion. But I think the 
time has come when the employers in India, however big and however 
aristocratic they might be, — they are Indians mostly and I even appeal 
to my friend, Mr. George Morgan, and other capitalist employers sitting 
in those Benches,— should understand and appreciate the workers’ 
difficulties and the workers’ conditions and they should have harmonious 
and human relations with the workers. If that is done, there would be 
no strikes ; there would be no bad blood between the workers and the 
employers. 

I am grateful, and the House is grateful to Mr. Mody for referring 
to one aspect of the issue in his note of dissent, which he also mentioned 
in his speech. It is the advantageous position in which Indian States 
are placed owing to the incompetence and ineptitude of the Govern- 
ment of India. Today, the Government of India, as they stand, cannot 
apply and enforce humanising legislation on the Indian States. ^ Yet 
I have seen representatives of Indian States and Indian princes visiting 
Geneva as representatives of India. 1 cannot understand how they are 
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alWed to grace those International Conferences, whether it is the League 
.of Nations or the I. L. 0., when they do not submit and subscribe to the 
Conventions, and when they do not ratify these Conventions. If they 
are within the British Bmpire — I am not here discussing questions of 
paramountcy, I am glad my Honourable friend, Mr. Metcalfe, is here, 
I am not talking of sovereignty or paramountcy---these tWo things I 
have talked about often and I will get ample opportunity to talk later — 
but if they are in the British Empire; they are part of the British 
Empire, and they must ratify these Conventions which the British Gov- 
ernment and the Government of India ratify ; and, however much these 
princes may bluff and blubber outside, they are still subordinate to the 
Government of India ; and if the Government of India do ratify these 
labour Conventions, I want to know what justification there is why 
the Government of India are so incompetent that they cannot enforce 
on these princes to adopt these Conventions in their States. There is 
forced labour prevalent in almost every State. The Honourable Mr. 
Glancy admitted that there exists forced labour in the Indian States. 
How can over-worked capitalists like my friend, Mr. Mody, with all this 
legislation and Factory Inspectors, and the Honourable Member for 
Industries and Labour keeping an eye on behalf of the workers, how 
can he compete with industries that are started in these Indian States 
and may be worked by forced labour, and this Government has no 
means today to abolish forced labour in the Indian States ? This Gov- 
ernment has no means to compel these Indian States that they must 
adopt a 54-hour week. There are other things too. There is no income- 
tax in many of these States. In India, the employers pay so much In- 
come-tax — if the British Indian employer had not to pay income-tax 
and super-tax to the Honourable the Finance Member, then he would 
have been able to pay one or two annas more a day to the workers. 

An Honourable Member : Question. 

, Mr. B. Das : He might spend more money to start social welfare work 
;ind to start creches for the children of the women workers that work in 
mills and factories for which Dr. Dalai gave us such a delightful speech 
and advice which I do not think the present Government of India will 
ever accept. But we liave noted it down in our minds, and when the 
time comes and when we get that opportunity, we will see that some 
of those beneficial measures are carried through. But, Sir, the Govern- 
ment of India stand pilloried. The Honourable Member for Industries 
and Labour was silent in his reply to the particular charge which Mr. 
Mody levied in his note and also in his speech, but if Government sleep 
over it today, they will have to face it tomorrow ; the problem will 
certainly have to be faced. Whether there is going to be a 
Federation or no Federation, the present Government of India or 
their successor will have to face that problem, and they will have to 
face that problem, not only for the sake of humanity to keep one uniform 
standard in the so-called Indian Empire of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, bill: to maintain an equal standard of working conditions for 
all working classes, both in British India and in Indian India. It is no 
use penalising the working classes in these Indian States, and if they 
are penalised^ it is the Government of India and the British Government, 
under the dictates of high political issues, who are parties to penalising 
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the working classes in the Indian States, and tbe indirect consequence of 
it is that the employers in India are penalised ; they arc working at a 
certain disadvantage. Sir, I do hope that my friend, the Honourable 
Sir Frank Noyce, will be able to say something as to what steps the 
Government of India have taken in the matter, whether they are in touch 
with the administration of these Indian States, and whether they are 
trying to make the Indian States, the princelings and princes conform 
to the conditions obtaining in British India, whether the Government of 
India will make them accept all those labour legislations that exist here, 
particularly all those Conventions that the Government of India have 
ratified and to AVhich the I. L. 0. is a party. 


STATEMENT OP BUSINESS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
Honourable the Leader of the House will make a statement with regard 
to the list of business for tomorrow. ^ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Leader of the House) : Sir, 
I ask your permission to make a statement with reference to the List 
of Business for tomorrow which is already in Honourable Members' 
hands. The order in which legislative business is shown in that list 
proceeded on the assumption that the business entered on the original 
list for the 16th, 17th and 18th July would be disposed of before the 
House rose today. That assumption has not been realised ; and, there- 
fore, Government desire to dispose of the business entered on the original 
list for the 16th, 17th and 18th before embarking on the new business 
entered in the list for tomorrow. A revised List of Business will be 
isKSued accordingly. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 19th July, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 19th July, 1934, 


I'he Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Important Government Bills pending before the Legislative Assembly. 

83. Lalchand Navalrai : Is it a fact that Government want 
to pass all their pending important Bills through the present Legislative 
Assembly in order to avoid the same coming up before the next Assembly f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : The anxiety of Government to 
complete, as much as ]) 0 ssible, of their pending legislative programme, 
during ihe course of the present Session, is inspired, not as the Honour- 
able Member appears to suggest, by any apprehension that the attitude 
of the next Assembly would be less favourable, to that programme than 
the attitude of the present Assembly, but in part by the fact that many 
of the items in the pending programme are in themselves urgent and 
in part by the fact that the postponement of any considerable propor- 
tion of the Bills, now pending, would inevitably lead to an undue con- 
gestion of the business requiring to be transacted during the opening 
Sessions of the new Assembly. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai : 1 did not follow even one word of what my 
Honourable friend said. 1 would request the Honourable Member to 
repeat the answer. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : This is the first time that 1 have 
been charged in this House with incoherence. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I have not chargcMl the Honour.ubhi Mem- 
ber with anything at all. There was noise on this side of the House and 
I could not hear. 

Some Honourable Members : No,, no. It was on account of the rains. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : 1 have no objection to reading 
it out again. (Reads out the answer again.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will Government kindly give us a list of 
all the Bills which they intend to lay before the Assembly for being dis- 
posed of in this Session ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I am afraid I could not give 
him the information straight off, but if it will be of any assistance to 
the House, I shall endeavour to do so at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : It will be of very great assistance to us, be- 
cause we would like to co-operate with Government and with the Pre- 
sident to finish them in time so that we may go back as early as possible. 

( 331 ) 
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The Hcnoiirable Sir Joseph Bhore ; I gratefully accept my Honour- 
able offer of co-operation. 

Mr. Lalchancl Navalrai : May I ask the Honourable Member if some 
of th‘‘ contemplated work cannot be postponed till the next Assembly ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : If they could have been post- 
poned we would not have made an attempt to get them through the 
prcscr^t AVsscmhly. 

• Mr, Lalchand Navalrai : May 1 know if the Government Benches 
will he j'eady to sit on Friday and Saturday. 

Several Honourable Members : No, no. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : ]\Iay T know whether any more new Bids are to 
be introduced ! 

Tlie Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : As 1 said just now, I am not in 
a j)osition lo give complete information at the present moment, but I shall 
enih^nvr'^:.* in su])])Iy lh.it inrormarioji to the House at the earliest possi- 
ble oppoi-; niii»^y. 


CoMi-rrs 


liiiTlREMKNT OV PoSTAL K^liUA'AKES .'iaVIXU OVER 25 YeAUS’ 
Service. 


81, '^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Have Government issued any 
cirenl^iL* for compulsory retirement of all servants in the Postal Dei)artment 
vdio have put in 25 years service, irrespective of age ? 

(h) If the orders issued are not to the effect stated in part (a), will 
Government be pleased to state the exact terms of such orders 'i 

(c) Are those orders applicable to all grades of services gazetted, 
ministerial and menial 

* (d‘) Do these orders apply to persons serving in the offices of the 
Director General and the Postmasters General f 

\(e) Are these rules framed only for the Po.s,tal Department, or for 
all departments under the Government of India ? If these rules have been 
framed foi* the Postal Department only, what is the reason for this 
differentiation ? 

(/) Are Government aware that the Superintendent of the Postal De- 
partment, Fatehgarli (U. P.) Circle, issued orders stating that voluntary 
retirement of certain x><*rsons were accepted, and that he changed those 
orders into compulsory retirement in consequence of a ])rotest from tho 
servants eimcorned ? 

(f/) If Government have accepted the principle of compulsory j'plire- 
mer.t of persons who have put in 25 years' service, will they please state 
whellier the rule also ap])lies to high officials, Postmasters General, 
Dirf'ctor General and others ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) No. 

(!)) A copy of the v)rder is laid on the table. 

(o) and (d). Yes. 

(e) The orders referred to are applicable to all Departments under 
the Government of India. 

The .second part does not arise. 
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(/) It is a fact that some confusion arose owing to the issue of wrong 
forms by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Fatehgarh Division, but the 
mistake was subsequently rectified by the cancellation of the original 
orders and by the strict application of Government orders on the sub- 
ject. 

{g) Does not arise in view of the reply to part {a). 

Order referred to in part {h) of reply to starred question No. 84. 

Selection of Individuals for Discharge. 

A. Retrenchment of pernmrient personnel slioulrl be effected in the following 
ordei, subject to the maiiiten.'ince to the nearest practicable figure in eruli c.iregory 
of tlie ratio between the various communities represented by their present numbers 
in the category : 

(i) by the acceptance of voluntary resignations or retirements ; 

(ii) by the disch.arge of olliccis whose tvork is considered to be so consistently un- 

satisfactory that to retain them on the cadre, while others are discharged 
from it, would be unjustifiable ; 

(Hi) by the discharge of selected men from among the following : 

(a) those who have attaine<l 55 years of ago, 

(b) (j tilers with 30 years’ service or over, 

(iv) by the discharge of selected officers of 25 years’ but less than 30 years’ 
service ; 

; (?;) by the discharge of selected officers with less than 10 years’ service ; 

(vi) by the discharge of selected officers with 10 years’ but less than 25 years’ 
service. 

B. Temporary staff should be treated entirely separately from permancnl iitaft', 
and, if less than the ivhole temporary staff is to be reduced, the same principles should 
be followed as in reducing permanent staff. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Member 
if any officers’ posts in the Director General’s Office, such as, Directors 
of Post Offices and Deputy Directors and Assistant Directors, have been 
retrenched ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I must ask for notice of that ques- 
tion. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether the rules framed for com- 
pulsory retirement are applicable only to the subordinate staff or both to 
the subordinate staff and the officers ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : No, Sir. They are applicable to 
all staff, but if the Honourable Member wants definite information on 
the i)oint, I would ask him to put down a question on the order paper. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Then they are applicable to the Director 
General, Postmasters General and everybody else ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The question of retrenchment f 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Compulsory retirement after 25 years' service 
— that is what I am asking about. 

L186LAD " ^ 
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!Bbe Ifayp© : No, Sir. . 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : In theory no doubt the rules are appli- 
cable alike, but are they in practice applied so ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Presumably orders on the sub- 
ject are being carried out. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai .* I think the Honourable Member might 
kindly reply to part (d) of the question. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The answer to part (d) is, yes. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Then may 1 know who those persons are ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I cannot give the inforiuaiion 
offhand. I do not carry all th-ase details in my head. If the Honourable 
M(un])er will put down a question, I will endeavour to answer it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to make enquiries 
on this point, because my information is that this rule is applied only to 
peons and not to other officers ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I have already said that if he 
will put down a question, I will answer it. 

Bbfund of Customs Duties charoed at Tndia.v Ports on Goods entering 

Kashmir. 

85. "‘iala Hari Kaj Swarup : (a) Is it a fact that for purposes of 
customs Kashmir State is regarded as a foreign province like Afghan- 
istan and is allowed a complete refund of customs duties charged at 
Indian ports on goods entering Kashmir ? 

(/;) 11 tile answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state if Kashmir also will be regarded as a foreign power for par- 

{ loses of Indian excise duty on sugar and a refund of excise duty allo1\ed 
0 the manufacturers of sugar as on other exports of sugar out of British 
India ? 

‘The Honourable Sir James Origg .* (a) As the result of a treaty con- 
cluded Avith Kaslimir in 1870, the customs duty collected on goods im- 
ported at British Indian ports and transmitted through Britisli India 
to Kashmir is made over to the Kashmir Durbar. 

(b) The treaty does not cover excise duties levied on goods pro- 
duced in BritivSh India, and the Government of India at present see no 
sufficient reason to grant a concession in respect of the excise duty on 
sugar. 


Transfer of the Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi. 

86. *;Lala Hari Raj Swarup : (a) Is it a fact that the Pusa Research 
Institiitf^ is proposed to be transferred from Pusa to some central place 
near.Delhit^ 

(h) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, what are the 
reasons that have impelled the Government to make this change I 
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(c) AVhat will be the cost of the new institute and what will happen 

to the. old institute- at Pusa t . -.j.n 

(d) What are the places that have been considered for the location 
of the new institute, and which. place has been finally Selected t- 

(e) By what date is it expected to start the new institute 1 

Mr. a. a. Bajp^ : I would refer the Hondurafile lifember to the 
answer driven to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh's question No. 69 yesterday. 

Reduction op the Rates of Java Sugar at the Indian Ports. 

87. ^Lala^Hari Baj Swamp : (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the fact that Java is continuously reducing its rates for 
sugar at the Indian porta in order to undersell Indian sugar and to dump 
its own old stocks ? 

(/)) ]s it a fact that the price of Java sugar has now been reduced 
to about three rupees per maund ea;-Indian Port without duty ? ‘ 

(c) Is it not a fact that in the Sugar Protection lA.ct the Legislature 
gave power to the Goverjior General in Council to increase import duty 
on foreign sugar whenever it was found that Java was Celling below four 
rupees a maund at the Indian ports ? If so, why. have Government not 
taken any action under those iirovisions as yet in order to protect Indian 
industry ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) No. The prices of Java 
White sugar at the ports have remained practically steady during the 
last six months. 

(h) The present price of Java sugar at the ports corresponds to 
Rs. 3-3-6 per maund ex-duty. 

(e) Under section 4 of the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 1932, 
the Governor General in Council is competent to increase the duties im- 
posed by the Act„ if he is satisfied that sugar is imported into British 
India at such a price as is likely to render insufficient the benefits in- 
tended to be conferred upon the sugar industry by such duties. The 
Act imposes no obligation on the Governor General in Council to in- 
crease the duty whenever the price of imported sugar at the ports should 
fall below Rs. 4 per maund ex-duty, though one of the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board was that an off-setting duty of 8 annas ])ep cwt, 
shofild be imposed on the occurrence of such a contingency. The exist- 
ing margin between the import and excise duties, however, already in- 
cludes the off-setting duty recommended by the Board. 

Cost op maintaining Regular Officers op the Army borne by the 
^ Territorial Budget. 

88. *Mr. OayB Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that three regular 
King'a> cr<jmmiS«sinnedToffi€€rs- 'a^ two> regular . Indian offioera during -the 
period of their secondment for duty with* each Provincial Unit draw the 
.pay from .the Territorial Budget.^of that, unit for anoare than nino. months 
in a year even when .tiiey arg.not required; for duty with that unit 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, why is thfe Terri- 
torial Budget made to bear the cost of maintaining regular offitfere'df the 
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Army during the period when they are not needed for duty with the 
Territorial Force t 

(c) Why are not the Territorial oflScers of suitable qualification 
employed in place of these regular officers throughout the non-training 
periods when generally these regular officers are not needed for duty with 
Indian Territorial Force f 

id) In view of the liabilities of the officers of the Provincial Units 
of the Indian Territorial Force to perform military service at any time 
during the year, are these officers regarded as officers of the Indian" Army 
for the purposes of paragrapli 58 of the R. A. I. and are they considered 
as belonging to a branch of Government service whenever sucli a lorin is 
used for the rest of the officers of the other departments of Govciuiment ? 

(e) Are not the officers of the Indian Territorial Force considered 
eligible for appointment to the Regular Units under the new Indianlsa- 
tion scheme ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : (a) Yes. 

(h) The Territorial Force Budget is not separate from, but is part 
of, the Defence Services Budget. Regular King’s Commissioned Offi- 
cers and Indian Officers are seconded from the regular Army, for duty 
with tli<» Indian Territorial Force, for periods of three years. During 
this time the Indian Territorial Force has first call on their services. 
When tlieii* Indian Territorial Force units do not require them, they 
return for duty to their regular units. 

(r) During the non -training period Indian Territorial Force units 
are not embodied. During this period the work of these units is carried 
out by the Administrative Commandant wlio is a Regular King’s Coni- 
missioiied Officer employed with the Indian Territorial Force through- 
out the whole year, and there are no duties upon which Indian Terri- 
torial Force officers could be employed. Opportunities are, however, 
provided annually for the attachment of a certain number of officers of 
the Indian Territorial Force to regular units for training in the non- 
training period. 

(d) Regulations for the Army in India, paragraph 58, applies to 
offi(?er.s of the regular Army. Officers of the Indian Territorial Force 
are, hov/ever, under certain conditions eligible for appointment to the 
Cantojiment Department. Personnel of the Force, not being members 
of the regular Army, cannot be regarded as being in Government Service 
in the sense in which that term is ordinarily used. 

(e) Officers of the Indian Territorial Force are not eligible for 
direct a]>pointment to regular units, but members of the Force are eli- 
gible for Indian Army Cadetships at the Indian Military Academy under 
the s«aine conditions as apply to personnel of the regular Indian Army. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Member 
if Indian officers are being allowed in the Indian Territorial Force and 
if there are any such officers noTv T 

Lieut.-Colohel A. P, R. Lumby : Certainly. There are senior grade 
officers and junior grade officers. I cannot give the exact number 
offhand. 

Mr. Lalchand .Kavalrai : I mean Indians. 

Lieut. -Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : They are all Indians. 
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Imstallation of a Seismograph in North Bihar. 

89. ‘-'Mr. Ckiya Prasad Singh ; Do Government propose to iustal a 
seismograph in North Bihar in view of frequent earthquakes in that part 
of the country f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; The attention of the Honourable 
Meinbor Is invited to the information laid on the table of the House on 
the 7th April, 1934, in reply to part (A) of Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudho- 
ria’s starred question No. 43.5. 

Mr. B. Qas : Might I suggest to Government that they should instal 
a seismograph in Muzaflfarpur so that my Honourable friend may get 
out his bed at night in case there is an earthquake. 

Concession in Railway Freight for the Carriage of Goods and 
Packages to Earthquake Area. 

90. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : («) Is it proposed to terminate the 
Bailway freight concession for the carriage of goiyls and packages to> 
earthquake area in the near future ? If so, is it not a fact that during 
and after the rains, it will be necessary to convey food-gnains, building 
materials, etc., for relief in those areas ? 

(6) Do Government propose to continue the Railway concession 
facilities for some months more ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau .- (a) The freight concessions originally granted ter- 
minated on the 30th June, 1934. Government understand that there is 
no longer any necc.ssity for importing materials for the immediate relief 
of distress, and that operations have now reached a stage at whicli they 
are directed entirely towards the permanent reconstruction of damaged 
buildings and public works. 

(b) The question of allowing certain other freight concessions for 
the carriage of materials has been raised by the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa and is now under examination. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Are Government aware that the 
relief committees in the Tirhut Division have all applied for the con- 
tinuance of the concession of the railway freight ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The Government of India understood from the Gov- 
eranient of Bihar and Orissa that there was no longer any necessity for 
importing materials for the immediate relief of distress, but the Gov- 
ernment of Bihar and Orissa have put forward certain other proposals 
for Ihe carriage of materials. They are under consideration. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : May we know the gist or the 
substance of that proposal ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I am afraid I do not remember the exact proposals, 
but if my memory is correct, they are contingent on certain firms making 
reductions in the prices of materials. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : I would like to infom the 
Honourable Member that there is a strong feeling against the discon- 
tinuance of the concession whiqh was granted at the time of the . earth- 
quake, and. all the Relief Committees in North Bihar have, unanimoimly 
resolved that the Railway Department should be pressed on that point. 
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Blr. Ckiya Prasad Qingh : Do I understand the Government to say 
that Mr. Brett, the Blelief Commissioner in charge, has agreed to the dis- 
continuance of this railway concession ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : To the best of my recollection, the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa have agreed to it. 

II&. Bhuput Sing : Will Government consider the question of giving 
concf^ioi^'io fodid'' grains if they are required for relief work f 

< '1 1 ■ • . 1 I • 

Mr. P. B. Bau : That is a hypothetical question. 

JWr. 9aya Prasad Singh : Are Government aware of the alarming 
reports in the Pr^ss today and yesterday that very serious floods have 
overtaken Motihari and other parts of North Bihar and that urgent mea- 
sures of relief are very essential ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I have seen those statements in the papers. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do they produce any effect on the Rail- 
way jBoard of the Government of India ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : The Local Government will certainly draw our 
attertfcon' to "the subject, if they consider that there are any special 
Bteps that we should 'take in this matter. 

Attempt to reach Mount Kailash by the Indian Himalavan Expedition 

Club, Delhi. 

91. *]Mt. Ga^a Prasad Singh ; (a) Have Government refused per- 
mission to^'fhe !rndian‘ Himalayan Expedition Club, Delhi, to attempt‘fo 
reach Mount Kailash on the ground that the Tibetan Government might 
raise objection ? If so, were the Tibetan authorities consulted in the 
matter T 

(6) Were the Tibetan Government, or the Nepal Government con- 
sulted, and their previous permission obtained, when the British Expedi- 
tion visited India last time on a similar mission ? 

]^r, A. P. ^S^tcalfe : (a) The Government of jribet have the 
strongest objection to’ visits by foreigners to their territory without 
their previous permission, and no mountaineering or scientific expedition 
has ev(‘r been allowed by the Government of India to visit Tibet until 
the ex*prC5^^' perthi^jsion of the 'Tibetan Govcrnihent had been obtained. 
It* came to the hbtice of the Government of India that an expedition 
describing itself in the terms stated in the Honourable Member ^s question, 
haid advertised its intention to proijeed on a mountaineering expedition 
to the neighboilrhoofl 'of Mount Kailas and Lake MAnsatowar. The 
equipment- of the expedition 'was stated to include rifles, cinematograph 
and other scientific apparatus, together with large quantities of tentage, 
baggage, and transport, As is well known, a number of Hindu pilgrims 
visit* t^ese peaces annually, and no protest ‘ ^s been made 'by t^e Tibetan 
Government in the case of such boria fide pilgrims. As, however, the 
advertisements of the proposed Kailas expedition, which were widely 
irabHsh^fl '‘in the PreriS, ’tlrC^re' likelj^ W coine to thef ndtice of the Tibetan 
Gdrfeimment, Svhd wdttld honcinde that’tHS expWItiott did hot cofisist *Af 
the blf^anisrir 'was h&klEid h6t tb pi^ceed 'with his plans with- 
dut* first ofbtaiMhg the Tibetan Government’s permission. No' applies- 
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tioii has been received from the organisers for obtaining such permis- 
sion and no reference has therefore been made to' -the Tibetan GoVeWi- 
ment. 

(6) The Honourable Member is no doubt referring to the British 
expedition which attempted to climb Mount EXrerest in 1933. The pre- 
vious permission of the Tibetan Government was obtained. The Nepal 
Government were not concerned. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; Was the previous sanction of the Tibetan 
Government obtained with regard to the British expeditioii which 
visited these places last year ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : The permission was obtained through the 
Government of India who applied through the Political Officer, Sikkim. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Why was not tlie same procedure followed 
in the case of the Indian expedition which wanted to go on the stame 
errand ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : Exactly the same procedure would have been 
followed had the organisers of the expedition taken the trouble to ask 
us to obtain the permission for it ? ' 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it not a fact that even before this 
foreign expedition ' applied to the Government of India, it was widely 
advertised in the Press, both here and in England, that such an expe- 
dition was coming out from England. 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : That, Sir, is not the case. 

Mr. B. Daa : Is it not a fact that the Tibetan Government is appre- 
hensive of disasters. ... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Ilonodrabl^ Metaifier cannot go into the reasons which actuated the Tibet- 
an Government. 

Mr. Gaya JPrasad Singh ; Is it not a fact that the British expedi- 
tion came but mth 'the same sort of equipment — rifles and other things — 
for self ■j)rotection ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : I am not aware that any rifles were taken, 
hut T do not see how that affects the? matter. In the case of the British 
expedition, it was definitely a mountaineering expedition and it was 
acknowledged as such. The permission of the Tibetan Government was 
obi allied for it, but in the case of the expedition, to which the Honour- 
able Member refers, no permission was asked for whatsoever. 

Mi. Gaya Prasad Singh : How does the constitution of this Indian 
expedition differ materially from the constitution of the British expe- 
dition for Which 'the Government asked the permission of the Tibetan 
Government 1 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : I am afraid T have not made myself quite 
clear. AiF» P explained,: the advertisement of this Expedition clearly 
differentiated it from the ordinary pilgrimage, which could have pro- 
ceeded without any objection whatsoever. 

Mr. Gaya l^asad Singh : Is it not a fact that the equipments were 
widely •adVOTfti^8‘*f8r^nffin*ths toget^^ even an teropliane was also 
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being built, before the Government of India applied to the Tibetan Gov- 
ernment for permission i 

Mr. H. A. P. ^tcalfe : I have already stated that this is not the 
case. The permission of the Tibetan Government was obtained before, 
ao far as I know, any advertisements appeared in the Press. 

PeST()RATH>X nv GoVKliNxMENT OF CONGRESS MoNEY AND PROPERTIES. 

92. ^ya Prasad Singh : (a) Will Government kindly make a 
statement showing separately the amount of money, and the properties, 
-of the Congress forfeited, or taken posses.sion of by them in different 
j)rovince8, and restored to the Congress after the recent withdrsAval of 
notifications ? 

(b) ITow much money, and what properties, are still held by Gov- 
ernment, and what action is contemplated in respect of them ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) 1 regret that I have not the 
informal ion for which the Honourable Member asks. 

(b) No action is contemplated in respect of funds and movable pro- 
perty l‘(*rf cited to Government. Immovable property which has been 
taken ] possession of under the provisions of section 17 A of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1908. as amended by Act XXIH of 
1982, will he returned w’^hen the notification under that section ceases 
to be in force. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : With regard to part {a), do I umlei’stami 
the Government to say that they are engaged in collecting the informa- 
tion and will lay it on the table 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : T think my Honourable friend is 
under a misapprehension. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Member 
who is to decide in these matters — the Local Governments or the Gov- 
ermnenT of India ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The return is made automatic- 
ally nuder the law when the notification is cancelled. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Have any press been returned ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I do not think that presses v\rould 
come under the description of immovable property. 

Construction of the New Howrah Bridge. 

9;L ’"Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Are Government in possession of 
any information to show when the new Howrah Bridge is going to be 
built, and what steps, if any, are going to be taken to give preferertee to 
Indian .steel and other materials in its construction ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : The subject matter of the Hon- 
ourable Member ^s question is primarily the concern of the Government 
of Bengal and the Government of India have no official information 
on the points raised by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Gay% Prasad Singh : May I know how the materials are to be 
obtained with rcffard to the construction of the Howrah Bridge - through 
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the High Commissioner in England or the Indian Stores Department ; 
or how i 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : My Honourable friend }ias over- 
looketl the fact that even tenders have not been called* for. The ques- 
tion of obtaining materials has not yet arisen. 

Release of Sardar VALLAUT’.BriAi Patej.. 

94. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Has there been any correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Governmenl of Bombay relating 
to the release o"f Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel "? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Yes. 

Garhwali Soldiers imprisoned for dtsokeyixo Military Orders in 

Peshawar. 

95. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) How many ^arhwali soldiers 
were convicted and imprisoned in 1930 for disobeying military orders to 
fire on a peaceful crowd in Peshawar ? 

(6) How many of them have been released before their term, and 
why have not the rest of them been released yet ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : {a) and (6). No Garlnvali soldiers 
were convicted and imprisoned for disobeying orders to fire on a peace- 
ful crowd in Peshawar. The Honourable Member presumably lias in 
mind the seventeen Garhwali soldiers who were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment for mutiny and who formed tlie subject of Mr. 
C. S. lianga lyer^s starred question No. 1653, dated the 12th December, 
1932. In reply to that question it was stated that eight of those 
soldiers had been released. Five more have since been released under 
the ordei's of Ilis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. The eases of 
the four men still remaining in jail have been considered by His Ex- 
cellency the Coinmander-in-Chief, but in view of the gravity of their 
offences be has not seen fit to grant any remission. 

Refusal of Passport to Reverend B. O'rrAMA to attend the Second Pan 
Pacific Budj>hlst Conference in Tokto. 

96. '-'Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; {a) Have Govornnient received any 
communication on the subject of the refusal of passxiort to Ke\'erend 
Ottama, who ha's been invited to attend the Second Pan Pacific Buddhist 
Conference in Tokio ? 

(7>) Why has a passport been refused f 

(c) Was he refused a passport in 1932 when he intended to proceed 
to London t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Hai?: fnr) and (&). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the reply given by me to parts (^i) and (b) of 
Mr. Mitra’s question No. 48, dated the 16th July, 1934. 

(c) Yes. 
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97. *Sir Oowasji Jehangir ; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
fgr which services .Government have competitive examinations ? 

(b) Is it a fact that some of the$e examinations have not been held 
annually due to retrenchment ? 

(c) Is it a fact that an age limit is prescribed for candidates for these 
services 1 

(d) Are Government aware of the fact that a number of candidates 
who would have been within the age-limit had the examinations beam held 
annually will now be debarred fromi^aippelvriBg f . 

(e) Are Government prepared to amend the rules for all services 
for which examinations are held, so as to enable such candidates to get 
a ' chance of appearing at the next examinations t 

(/) Are Government prepared to make the age-limit rules tlie same for 
all services with r^ard to subordinates in Government service appearing 
for these exaihinations y 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) A statement is laid on the 
table. 

(6) and (r). Yes. 

(d) and (e). I would refer the Honourable Member to my reply to 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s starred qu^tion No. 16, on the 1st February, 
f933^ Government see no sufficient reaison for amending th'e rules. ’ 

(/) The answer is in the negative. The age limits for each examina- 
tion are fixed -with reference to the requirements of the particular ser- 
’Hce to which recruitment is to be made. . , . 


Litfi of Services for which Recruitment is made by Competitive Examination, 

1. Indian Civil Service. 

2. Indian Audit and Accounts Service. 

3. Imperial Oastoms Service. 

4. Military Accounts Department. 

5. Indian Railway Accounts Service. 

6. Indian Forest Service. 

7. Indian Police. 

8. Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Departments of the Superior 

Revenue Establishment of State Railways, s , , vf 

9. Indian Railway Service of Engineers. 

10. Indian Service of Engineers. 

11. Superior Telegraph and Wireless Engineering Branches of the Posts and 

Telegraphs Department. 

12. Signal and Electrical Engineering Departments of the Superior Revenue 

Establishment 0^ Stat^ Rajl^feys. ^ ^ 

13. Imperial SecreUriaf Service, Class It. 

14. Imperial Secretariat Subpydihate Service. 

15. Clerical staff of offices attached to the Imperial Seeretaiiat. 
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Pilgrims to Hedjaz by Overland Route by Motor Lorries. 

98. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Is it a fact that a num- 
ber of Hedjaz pilgrims left India during the last Haj season by motor 
lorries, and if co, were they giren pilgrim passports by the Government of 
India after satisfying themselves that the new route was quite safe and 
comfortable for the intending pilgrims 1 

(6) Is it a fact that pilgrims were refused passports by lorry route 
in the previous year on the plea that the road was not suitable for lorry 
traffic, and if so, on what ground were passports issued last season f 

(e) How many pilgrims proceeded to Arabia by lorry traffic during 
the last season ¥ ^ 

(d) Did they reach their destination in time to perform the duty of 
pilgrimage fixed for 9th of Zilhij every year t If not, who is responsible 
for the loss of expenses and trouble sustained by the Indian pilgrims f 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : (a) The Government of India are aware that 
certain pilgrims went from Delhi to Mecca, by the oveiland route, during 
the last Haj -season. Pilgrim passports are issued by Local Govern- 
ments, all of whom were requested to warn intending pilgrims against 
using the overland route. This warning was conveyed by the local 
authorities at Delhi to all pilgrims who applied for passports or passes. 

(h) So far as the Government of India are aware, no pilgrims were 
realised passports either * last year or this year, merely because - they 
loished to use the overland route. All pilgrims were, however, warned 
on both occasions of the difficulties which they were likely* to encountea* 
ahd a similar warning was conveyed by the Deputy Commissioner • of 
Delhi to the Muslim Trading Corporation, Limited, who were under- 
taking the venture and providing the transport. 

(c) Thirty-five, 

. (dj) The responsibility appears to rest upon those who insisted on 
disregarding the plain warnings given to them by the Government. 

Arrangements made by the Shipping Company for Food of Haj Pilgrims. 

t99. ^E3ian Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Are Government of India 
awa.re that the deck pilgrims generally who proceeded by various steamers 
to Arabia, are dissatisfied with the arrangements made by the Shipping 
Company for their food on the voyage to Jeddah and back, and iP so, 
how do Government propose to solve the problem ? 

Indian Pilgrims to Hedjaz. 

. 100. *Khaii Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Will Government be pleased 
to 'State the figures of Indian, pilgrims who proceeded to Hedjaz in each 
year during the last five years from each of the Indian ports, respectively t 

Mi^. O. B. Bajpai : A statement giving the figures for the five years 
*»Miiig 1932-39 i»‘ laid ou the table. Figures for the Haj season 1933-34 
are not yiet available. — 


tPor ansyrei to this question, see answer to quosttou Iffo. 01. 
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Siatement showing the Mincer of Indian pilgrifns who proceeded to the Hedjaz from Indian 
porta during the five years ending 1932~33. 


No. of pilgrims who proceeded to the Hedjaz. 


Pilgrim Season. 

From Bombay. 

From Karachi. 

From Calcutta. 

Total. 

1928-29 

10,011 

3,368 

1,009 

14,988 

1929-30 

V,528 

2,957 

557 

11,042 

1930-31 

4,341 

2,560 

370 

7,277 

1931-32 .. 


3,780 

371 

9,479 

1932-33 .. 

j 

3,034 1 

2,778 

i 

278 

0,690 


Sanction given by Government to Pilgrims to proceed to Hedjaz by 

Motor Lorries. 

101. ’^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Has the attention of Gov- 
ernment been drawn to a note published in the Daily Hamdam, dated the 
20th June, 1934, page 3 with regard to the sanction given by Government 
to Indian pilgrims for proceeding by lorry traffic ? If so, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to lay on the table all the correspondence which passed 
betw^een them, the Hedjaz and other Governments in this connection upon 
which sanction Avas given by the Government of India / 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : Yes. As explained in my answer to the 
Honourable Member's question No. 98, Government gave no sanction 
to any Indian pilgrims to proceed to the Hedjaz by the overland route ; 
but, on the other hand, did all they could to dissuade them from doing 
so. The sanction of the Government of India Avas neither given nor 
was necessary for the expedition and the last part of the question does 
not therefore arise. 

Blocking op Traffic on the Cart Road in Simla by the Police. 

102 *Mr Bhuput Sing : (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to an article headed Roftrl Scandal “ Colonel's passage 

blocked by policemen ”, published in the Hindustan Times, dated the 
22nd May, 193'! ? 

(6) Are Government aware that such things frequently happen on 
the Cart Road when Their Excellencies are expected to motor down to 
Kalka ? If so, are Government aware that the blocking of the only road 
between Kalka and Simla puts the public to a great inconvenience f 

(c) Do Government propose to dcAdse means by which the traffic 
should not be held up at any one spot on the road more than 20 minutes I 
If not, why not f 
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(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether the allegations of 
the writer that this sort of blocking traffic on the road is never allow<!Hi 
by any other Government in the world excepting the Indian Government, 
is true ? If not, do Government propose to prosecute the writer of the 
article for making false allegations ? If not, why not 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) Yes. 

(b) Government are aware that some inconvenience is occasionally 
caused. 

(c) It is impossible for the Government to undertake to obstnwe a 
definite tinie-limk, but as little inconvenience will be caused as is 
»*()inparil)l(* witii effective measures for Jlis Excellency's safety. 

(d) Government have no information. The second and third pai'ts 
01* the question do not arise. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Will the Honourable Member kindly say if 
lie has rea l the ])ay)er which made the. alle^atiou referred ti; in sub-clanse 
{(f . namely, that in no other Governments does any such system pre- 
vail ? I ward d) know whether the Honourabh^ Menilicr has ai.tually 
read that statinnent in the papers. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : T did read an extract fr(»m the 
paper wdiieh is referred to in this question, but, as I have said in sub- 
idaiisc ((/) of my ansAver, Government have no information whethi r this 
paiticular alle<;«ation is correct or not. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : And the Government have remained in- 
dirfi rtmt and is not going to make any inquiries about that ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Government are content to deal 
v>'-th affairs in India. (Laughter.) 

Affairs in the Offick of the Director of Contracts, Army Headquarters . 

103. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of cases during tlie last three years in which clerks in the 
office of the Director of Contracts, Army Headquarters, have at first 
been condemned in their confidential reports and then in the following 
year or thereafter, eulogised and promoted or in the first instance 
praised and subsequently condemned, their promotion and annual in- 
crements being all stopped ? 

(b) Is it a fact that at the present moment some permanent clerks 
are under charge sheet wnth a view to dismissal ? If so, ^vhat are the 
exact charges against them ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the office of the 
Director of Contracts is the only office in the Government oE India 
where such practices as described in parts (a) and (h) arc pej-mitted ? 
If so, will they be pleased to state the action, if any, they propose to take 
to ensure the prospects of the Indian clerks ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. B. Lumby : (a) Government are not prepared 
to give information in regard to entries in the confidential rep^wts of 
tbeir employees. 

As each reyiort is based on work performed during a specific period, 
jt is only natural that, if ary individuaHs efficiency varies from year to 
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year, this fact should be reflected by a corresponding variation in his 
reports. 

(6) No, Sir. 

(c) Does not, therefore, arise. 

Duties op the Assistant Master General op Ordnance while 

ACCOMPANYING THE MaSTER GENERAL OF OrDNANCE ON ToUR. 

104. •Mr. Bhuput Sing : Will Government please state the duties 
of the Assistant Master General of Ordnance when the latter accom- 
panies the Master General of Ordnance on tour ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : The duties of the Assistant Master 
General of the Ordnance when on tour with the Master General of the 
Orcinanee are such as the latter officer may assign to him. 

Mr. Bhuput Singh : Jf there are no particnilar duties to be ])er- 
fornied, why does this high officer accompany the Master General of the 
Ordnance ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : He is not always accompanied by 

him. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : Is it a fact that other M. G. 0 's. in previous years 
did not have any Assistant M. G. O. ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : The appointment of A. M. G. 0. 
is i\ quite recent one. Al the same time, previous M. G. O.'s did tour 
often by lliemselves ; the other officers of the M. G. (>. ’s Branch toured 
separately. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : Is it a fact that the A. M. G. O.^s function is that 
of an A.-D. C. to the M. G. 0. ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : No. Sir. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : Then those duties can be done by a small petty 
officer ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : That is quite incorrect. Sir. 

Travelling of Police Constables in an Intermediate Class 
Compartment between Kalka and Simla. 

106. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government please state whether 
on the 20th April, 1934, three police con.stables in uniform, with their 
rifles, were permitted to share, with the general public, inter class ac- 
commodation between Kalka and Simla by the train which arrives at 
Simla at 1-16 p.m ? 

(h) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment please state whether police constables on duty are entitled t^o 
inter class travelling ? If so, why was no reserved accommodation 
provided for the three constables referred to in part (a) above, and why 
were thr public made to sacrifice comfort on their account T 

. : (c) Do Government propose to take action against the Kalka Railway 
staff, for such; illegal actions of theirs ! If not, why not ? 

Mr*. P. R. Rau : (a) Government have no information. 
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(b) The question of the class in which police constables are entitled 
to travel is one for Provincial Governments to decide. It is understood 
that ordinarily police constables on duty are not entitled to accommoda- 
tion in intermediate class, but, so far as the railway is ooncerned, if they 
hold intermediate class tickets they can travel in that class. Reserved 
accommodation is not provided for constables unless charges for reserved 
accommodation, as prescribed in the railway's tariff, are paid. 

(c) Government cannot see, from the facts in the Honourable Mem- 
ber's question, that there was any illegal action on the part of the rail- 
v/ay staff. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : May I inquire from the Honourable Member 
whether soldiers or police in uniform are generally allowed to accom- 
pany ordinary passengers in the train ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : If they hold tickets, they are certainly entitled to 
travel in that train. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : Having their uniforms and their rifles with 
them ? < 

Mr. P. R. Rau : T am not aware of any rule forbidding intermediate 
class tickets to be sold to people in uniform. 

Training School at Chandausi for Refresher Course of Indian Assistant 
Station Masters and Commercial Clerks on the East Indian Railway. 

106. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the articles published in the Mazdoor, dated the 
13th September, 4th October, and 28th October, 1933, 8th January, 20th 
April, and 28th May, 1934, regarding the Training School at Chandausi 
for Refresher Course of Indian Assistant Station Masters and Commercial 
clerks of the East Indian Railway f 

(&) Have Government received any representation from the Indian 
Assistant Station Masters of the East rndian Railway, protesting against 
the system of trainiiig given in that school ? If so, what action has 
been taken by Government ? 

(c) Are Government aware that there is grave discontent among 
the Indian Assistant Station Masters of the Bast Indian Railway over 
the Refresher Course training which is given by the lower subordinate 
staff possessing no academical qualifications ? 

(d) Is it a fact that previously gazetted officers were appointed as 
instructors in the same school ? If so, why have they been replaced 
by lower subordinate staff to teach people of their own rank T 

(a) Is.it a fact that on no other State Railway such a school for 
Refresher Course exists ? If so, what is the necessity for maintaining 
such a school on the East Indian Railway only ? 

(/) What is the annual cost of maintaining the School ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) Government have seen some of the articles 
referred to in the question. 

(&) An appeal from the Indian Assistant Station Masters of the 
Dinapur Division was forwarded to the Railway Board by the President 
L186LAD » 
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o£ the East Indian Railway Union, Dinapur (Ehagonl), but as this is 
not a recognised union, and as the matter is one that lies within the 
competence of the Agent, East Indian Railway, no action was taken on 
the appeal. 

(c) As stated in the reply to part (6) above, a copy of an appeal 
fronl certain Assistant Station Masters has been received, which indi- 
cates that there is discontent to some extent. 

(dj) Government understand that gazetted officers were not appoint- 
ed previously to all the Instructors’ posts. If more of these posts are 
now held by non-gazetted staff than was formerly the case it is no doubt 
due to the fact that the Administration consider it a more suitable and 
economical arrangement. 

{e) The reply to the first part of the question is in the negative ; 
the latter part does not arise. 

(/) About Rs. 7tS,000 per annum. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : In view of the complaints of this nature 
which have already been made and are now being made, has the Honour- 
able Member thought fit to inquire from the Agent and make some 
arrangements to give them such conveniences and to see whether the 
school is going on very well ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau : Government have no reason to believe that the 
school is not going on very well. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am asking the Honourable Member’s 
Department to inquire from the Agent and then give a reply, after the 
Government have got the information from the Agent. We will then 
accept the answer, as I think the House will require to know whether 
anything is really being done, or the mere assertion is being repeated 
by Government that they have got no information. May I inquire from 
the Honourable Member if he is now really going to make some 
inquiries ? 

Mr, P. R. Ran : Sir, the main complaint in this question seems to be 
that gazetted officers wore appointed instructors in the school before, 
and now they have been replaced by lower subordinate staff to teach 
people of their own rank. Government do not consider that the mere 
fact that gazetted officers have been replaced by officers of subordinate 
rank is any jusiification for their making an inquiry in the matter. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : If the present sj^-stem of training is 
to be continued, will Government see their way to employ better teach- 
ing staff ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; Government have no reason to believe that the pre- 
sent staff are not equal to their duties. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Have the Government got any information 
with regard to the staff ? 

Mr. P R. Ran : No, Sir ; Government see no reason to call for any 
information. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I would like the Honourable Member to 
explain why the Government think so ? 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Next 
question. Mr. Maswood Ahmad. 

Judges of High Courts and Chief Courts in India. 

107. M. Blaewood Ahmad : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of the permanent and temporary judges of the different 
high courts and chief courts f 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state how many judges in different 
high courts and" chief courts arc Muslims ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) and (&). I lay on the table 
a statement giving the information 


Statement showing the present strength of the High Courts and the Chief Court, Oudh, 
and the number of Muslim Judges, 


Name. 

High Courts. ^ 

Strength. 

Muslim Judges. 

Permanent. 

Additional. 

Madras 

14 

. . 


Bombay 

10 

1 

1 

Calcutta 

15 

2 

2 

Allahabad . . . . . . 1 

9 

2 

3 

Lahore 

9 

4 

3 

Patna 

9 

1 

2 

Rangoon 

11 

.. 

•• 

Chief Court. 




Oudh 

5 

•• 

!♦ 

Total 

82 

10 

12 


*The vacancy will be filled from the 29th July 1934. 


Judges in the Bombay High Court. 

108. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (o) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of the judges in the Bombay High Court ? How many 
of them are Muslims ? 

L186LAD b2 
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(h) Are Government aware of the feelings of Muslima of Bombay, 
including Sindh, against the exclusion of the Muslims from the Bench t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig ; Sir, with your permission, I 
propose? to answer questions Nos. 108 and 109 together. Tlierc are ten 
Judges and one Additional Judge in the Bombay High Court of whom the 
Additional Judge is a, Muslim. 

Government are aware that the Muslim community would weleoiue 
the appointment of more Muslim Judges. As stated before in this House 
tlie main criterion in filling up vacancies is necessarily that of legal 
qualifications subject to wliich the claims of Muslims receive careful con- 
sideration. 

Appointment op Muslims as Judges op High Courts and Chief Courts. 

tl09. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Are Government aware that 
many matters affecting the Muslim community come up before Honourable 
Judges of the High Courts and the Chief Courts ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Muslim community is an import- 
ant community in India f 

(a) Do Government i)ropose to make an effort so that in the Bench 
of any of the High Court or Chief Court Muslim community should not 
be unrepresented ? 

Winner op the Prize for the Design of an Improved Bone-Crusher. 

110, '^Mr. S. C. Mitra : Will Government please state when they will 
declare the winner of the prize of Rs. 3,500 offered by the Imperial Council 
of Agricidtinal Ih^searcli for the design of an improved bone-crusher for 
which designs were submitted to the Secretary, Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, before the 1st November, 1931 ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : A <lesigji has been selected and will shortly be 
put to the actual test of construction and working. Tlie result of the 
competition will be announced thereafter. 

Booking op Accommodation on Railways. 

111. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the following paragraph in the Boy^s Weekly, dated the 18th 
June, 1934 (page 8) : 

“ Recently a very high Indian official of the Railway booked accommodatiou 
for his. people, and discovered it had been allotted to some one else — 
perhaps for a consideration. But for the fact that the official disclosed 
hib identity he Avould have had no relief : the Railway official concerned 
would find explanation easy.'' ? 

(fo) What are the tacts of the case, and are Government aware that 
non-official Indian passengers are frequently treated in a similar, or worse 
manner by Railway administrations generally ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau : (a) Yes. 


‘Tor aiisAvcr to thjs question, see answer to question Noi lOS. 
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(6) Government have no information regarding the case referred to. 
They have received no complaints. As regards the second part of the 
Honourable Member’s question^ Government have no reason to believe 
that such incidents are coihmon. 

Red Shirt Organisation in the North-West Frontier Province. 

112. ^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What is the evidence in possession 
of Government to show that the Red Shirt organisation in the North-West 
Frontier Province is engaged in unlawful and subversive activities t 

The Honom'able Sir Harry Haig : I would invite the Honourable 
Member’s attention to the statements issued by the North-West Frontier 
Pi’ovince Government on the 24th and 28th December, 1981 (copies of 
which were laid on the table in reply to Kunwar Ilajce Ismail Khan’s 
question No. 417 on the 22nd February, 1982), which set forth the acti- 
vities wliich led to the declaration of these organisations as unlawful. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Will Government say whether 
the events that took place in 1931 or 1932 will now in 1934 be construed 
as unlawful foi- the purpose of declaring this organisation as an unlawful 
one 

Tlie Honourable Sir Harry Haig : There is no question of a new 
declaration. The declaration has been in force ever since 1931 when the 
facts detailed i)i these statements very abundantly justified the action. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; Have not tiie circumstances changed in 
1934 in view of the dcMUsion of the (Congress ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The eircunistances may have 
clianged, but the intentions of that organisation were, as I liave said 
already in this House, of a definitely revolutionary cliaraeter and cannot 
be permitted. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi ; May I take it, tlien, that there 
has lieen no allegation against this organisation of an uniawTul character 
recently, say, since the beginning of this 3 ^ear ! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : It may be said not to have been 
in existence since 1931. At ain' rate, it has not had anjr lawful existence. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Is tlunv any written declaration of the policy 
of this organisation ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I am not sure what written 
declarations there may or may' not be, but for a considerable period of 
time its activities were clearly directed to violent revolution. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Arc Government in a position to place 
all their evidence on the table of the House which would go to substantiate 
their allegation that this particular organisation is connected with revo- 
lutionary activities ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : As I have already said, the 
evidence is contained very fully in these two statements, one of which 
consisted of three printed pages and the other of 

. Bifr,. Prasad EUngh.: Have .these statements been Jaid.pUi the 
table of the House T , . > ; ‘ . 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : They, were laid on the table of 
the House in 1932. 

'Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : What evidence is there to 
connect this organisation, of which the Honourable Member has just now 
spoken, with the one which is a branch of the Congress organisation ? 
What evidence is there to connect the two t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : It was at the time that it was 
proclaimed on account of its revolutionary activities described as a braitch 
of the Congress organisation. 

Misebies or Indians befatbiated ebom Bbitish Guiana. 

113, *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the following public statement of Dr. Lanka Sundaram, 
regarding the miseries of the 500 Indians repatriated from British Guiana, 
Fiji, South Africa, and other places, and now living at Matia Burz Camp 
(Calcutta) : 

I have examined their cooking establishments, and it is terribly distressing 
to confess that they are subsisting on a few handfuls of rice which they 
succeed in collecting from the neighbouring people/’ ? 

(6) Have Government made any enquiry into this and will they please 
make a statement on the subject and state the action taken in the matter f 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : (a) Yes. 

(ft) A report has been called for from the Local Government. On 
receipt of it the Government of India will consider whether any action 
is called for. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Will that report be placed on the table 
of the House f 

Mr. Q. S. Bajpai : I shall consider that suggestion. 

Mr. Gkiya Prasad Singh : Thank you. 

Appointment of Indian ex-Cadets of the Indian Mercantile Marine 

Training Ship “ Dufferin ” as Leadsman Apprentices in the Bengal 

Pilot Service. 

114. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that Government 
received a representation from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, protest- 
ing against the appointment of seven Indian ex-cadets of the Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine Training Ship “ Dufferin as leadsman apprentices in 
the Bengal Pilot Service, and urging the continuance of the policy of 
appointing Europeans on tlie ground of efficiency ? 

(h) What is the re.sult of the representation ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) The Government of India 
have received a representation from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
suggesting that the present method of recruitment to the Bengal Pilot 
Service should be so changed as to permit of the appointment of a certain 
percentage cf Europeans, until .such time as Government and the various 
interests concerned are assured, that Indianization of the Service is not 
likely to impair its efficiency. 
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(&) After careful consideration of the representation, tlie Government 
01 India have come to the conclusion that there is no sufficient justification 
at present for making a change in the method of recruitment on the 
lines suggested by the Chamber. 

Place of Origin on Imported Goods. 

116. *Mr. Gaya Pras^ Singh : (a) Has the attention of Government 
been dra'W'n to the following Pesolntion adopted by the Federation of thQ 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry; held in Delhi, on the 31st 
March, 1934 : . 

** The Federation draws the attention of the Government of India to the 
imports of foreign goods without any marks of origin, similar in form 
^d design to corresponding swadeshi products, and urges that the lacuna 
in the Merchandise Marks Act be removed by a provision imposing an 
i ) obligation for the country of origin being distinctly shown on all im- 

’ ported goods f 

(6) Are Government aware that a great deal of confusion arises 
owing to the place of origin not being indicated on imported goods, and do 
Government propose to take any steps in the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : (a) Yes, Sir. 

(&) Government have received representations to that effect and pro- 
pose taking steps in the near future to review the existing body of com- 
mercial legislation in India. The question of the amendment of the Indian 
Merchandise Marks Act will be a subject of examination in that con- 
nection. 

Absence of an Enclosed Bathroom for Third Class Women Passengers 
atPhulera Railway Station. 

116. ^Blr. Oaya Prasad Singh : With reference to my question 
No. 234 of the 25th February, 1931, regarding the absence of any enclosed 
bathroom for third clas.s w’omen passengers at Phulera Junction Station 
(Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway), and the subsequent state- 
ment of Government (vide Railw^ay Board's letter to me, No. 903-W., dat^ 
the 2nd April, 1931) that “ the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way administration agree that the provision of bathing facilities at Phulera 
Station for third class passengers is necessary. x\n estimate of cost of 
erecting two enclosed bathrooms on the platform is, therefore, under pre- 
paration ", are Government aware that nothing has yet been done in the 
matter, and the grievance continues as before ? What is the estimated 
cost, and w’hen is the work likely to be taken in hand ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau : Enquiries are being made from the Railway Ad- 
ministration, and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Diversion op Trade from Bombay Port to Kathiawar Ports. 

117. Oaya Prasad Singh : What steps have Government taken, 
or propose to take, in the matter of the diversion of trade from Bombay 
Port to Kathiawar Ports, and with what result ? 

Hie Hdnonrable Sir James Or^ : I wrculd refer my Honourable 
friend to the reply which I* gave to question No. 56, 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May T ask whether within the time, when 
the Honourable Member answers the former question and today, has he 
come to know that there is any diversion of trade from Karachi to 
Kathiawar ? 

The Honourable Sir James Qngg : No, Sir ; I have not had time 
to get answers from Karachi yet. 

Low Platforms on certain Important Stations on the Bast Indian 

Railway. 

118. *Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : (a) Are Government aware of the con- 
siderable inconvenience of the travelling public on account of the very 
low platforms at such an important junction .station as Kiul on the East 
Indian Railway ? 

(h) Do Government propose to take steps to remedy this grievance ? 
If not, why not ? 

Mr. P, R. Ran : {a) and (h). This suggestion has been brought to 
the notice of the Agent, East Indian Railway, for consideration when 
pre])aring his programme of worlos. 

Provision of a Shed over the Platform at Kalka. 

119. -Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : (a) Are Government aware of the con- 
siderable hardship caused (particularly during the summer months and 
the rains) to the travelling piilTic oiving to the absence of a shed over the 
platform at such an importa))t station as Kalka on the Noi'th Western* 
Railway ? 

(h) Do Government propose to take ste])s to remedy this ? If not, 
why Tiot ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) and (h). This suggestion has similarly been 
brouglit to the notice of the Agent, North Western Raihvay. 

Installation of Fans in Intermediate and Third Cla15s Carriages. 

120. '-'Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi : (a) Are Government aware of the suffer- 
ings of the Intermediate and Third Class Railway passengers, especially 
during ihe summer, for want of electric fans ? 

ih) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to take early st‘q)s to insfal them in sur-h earriages ? If not, why 
riot f . ' 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The Honourable Member’s attention is invited 
to the reply given by. me to Mr. Thampan’s question No. 7n2 on the 7th 
September, 1933. I may add that the question has been put down for dis- 
cussion at the next meeting of the Central Advisory ('onncil for Railways. 

Non-Carriage of Mails by the Howrah -Delhi- Kalka Mail. 

^ ISI. *Mr. A. Ttt. GhttZitovi : (a) Ts.it a fact that the train described 
in the Railway Time Tafbl^.V-HS the *H<sW¥ah'-Delhi-E41ka- Mkir 

^^If-so,iarq llm'emment the 

IJublic in posting lctte^9^*t; .v/ -o u . -j," j-v. : • (*. \ t * - 
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(&) Do Ooveniment propose to change the name of the train from 
Mail into ‘‘ Express " ? If not, why not T 

Mr. P. B. Bau : (a) 1 understand a mail van is run on the up 
train, from Moghal Sarai to Kalka and on the down train from Kalka 
to Delhi. . Government understand that there have been cases where the 
public has been misled by the nomenclature. 

(6) The suggestion is being considered. 

Precluding the raising of a Question discussed at the Meeting of the 

Indian Medical Council from being raised within a Year after 

such Discussion. 

122. *Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : (a) Has the 
attention of Government been drawn to the fact that one of tlie members 
of the Indian Medical Council, recently formed, raised a point of order at 
the meeting of the Indian Medical Council held on the 12th of June last 
with regard to Regulation 4 (1) (b) framed by the Governor General in 
Council and issued by notification on the 27th January, 1934, precluding 
the rjiising of a question which liad been discussed at tlic^ meeting of the 
(Council from being raised within a year after such diseussiou . 

(b) Is it a fact that the President of the Indian Medical Council 
ruled that tlie Regulation 4 (1) (?>), mentioned above, does not preclude 
such tlisciissioTi ? 

(c) Are Govc'niinent prepared to take any action oi thi^, matter ? 

(d) Have. Government consulted their legal advisers as to Ibe legality 

of the steps taken by the President at the meeting of the ^ledical 

('■piuicil held on llie i2th of June, 1934 ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : (^0 

(b), (r) and (r/). The President rul<*d <liat the ir«otio]) in respect of 
whicli tl'.c point oi‘ order wa.s raised was admissible, and, under Kegidation 
22 of tlie Regulations referred to by llie Honourable .Member, lie was c'sn- 
]fet(*rit to do ‘-•o and his de(i.sion is final. 

Formation ok the Exjxt.tivk C\)MMrjTEio or riiE Ixiuax Mkdscal 

Council. 

123. *-Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. i\ Mitra) : (a) Are Gov- 
ernment aware that the fiidian Medical Council Act (Act XXVMl of 
1933) lias a provision under section IS of the Act tliat “ the Council may 
with the previous sanction of the Governor General in Couneil make regu- 
lations for the mode of appointment of the Executive C^oramittee ’’ * 

(b) Is it a fact that an executive committee was appointed by tlie 
Council at its meeting held on the 9th and lOtli of March, 1931 1 

(c) Is it a fact that at the time of such appointment no regulation 
indicating the mode of appointment of the executive oommitlee as con- 
templated under section 18 of the Act was framed either by the Indian 

by Govemor General in Council ! 

Save Government taken the opinion of their legal advisers on 
the point whether the • formatioiiA of the executive committee 
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before the regulations for its mode of formation had been framed, is in 
order ? 

(e) Have Government taken the opinion of their legal advisers as to 
whether any action taken by such an executive committee regarding the 
appointment of Inspectors, etc., could be challenged by any person affect- 
ed by such order ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : (a) Yes. 

(5) The Committee was appointed by the Council at its meeting held 
on the 9th March, 1934. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Under sub-section (^) of section 18 of the Act, a regulation in 
tliis behalf might have been made by the Governor General in Council 
but, in fact, was not made. When the Council proceeded to appoint the 
Executive Committee no regulation on the subject of the making of ap- 
pointments to the Executive Committee was in force. The Council, in 
deciding to proceed in a particular manner, was not framing a regulation 
under section 18, which is subject to the previous sanction prescribed by 
the law, but were taking an ad hoc decision as to their mode of procedure 
in the absence of a regulation. It was open to the Council, in the exercise 
of its power, to constitute an Executive Committee and, in the absence of 
a legulation, to take the action which it took in appointing the Com- 
mittee in a particular manner. 

(e) Does not arise. 

Proposal to exclude the Secretary of the Indian Medical Council 
FROM acting as AN INSPECTOR. 

124. •Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : Will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state whether it is a fact : 

(a) that a member of the Indian Medical Council had proposed 
the exclusion of the Secretary, appointed by the Governor 
General in Council, from acting as an Inspector in March 
last at the meeting held on the 12th June, 1934 ; and 

{!)) that the members of the Medical Council in the service of 
Government had been approached, before the meeting held 
on June 12, by officials to delete their former resolutions 
passed at the meeting of the 10th March on the same 
subject ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : (a) Yes. 

{})) The regulation framed by the Council on the subject referred to 
in (a) was subject to the previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council under sub-section {!) of section 18 of the Indian Medical Council 
Act, 1933. The Council met on the 12th June to consider the request of 
Government that this particular regulation be reconsidered. The Gov- 
ernment have no reason to assume that, in deciding this matter, members 
of the Council, whether officials or non-officials, did not give their verdict 
in favour of what they considered to be the right course. 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai : May I know from the Honourable Memb<dF 
what, were tlie reasons for the member who recommended the exclusion of 
the Secretary as is mentioned in part (a) t 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai : 1 suggest that it be addressed to the member 
who suggested the exclusion of the Secretary. 

Mr. Xialchand Navalrai : Were no reasons given which have come 
to the notice of the Government t 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : What came to the notice of the Government was 
that the Council by a majority had framed a regulation to the effect^ 
that the Secretary should be excluded from the inspectorate. The reasons 
were not there. 

Mr. B. Daa : Is it not a fact that all the non-official members of 
the Executive Committee of the Medical Council say that they were against 
tlie appointment of the Secretary as Inspector ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : That is not so. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury : What is the general custom in the 
British Medical Council ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I want notice. I cannot say what the custom 
is in England. ' 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that, while discussing the 
Medical Council Bill, it was emtihasized that none of the members of the 
Inspection Committee should be a person engaged in teaching in any 
University and there was no mention about the Secretary there at all t 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : If my Honourable friend wishes to suggest that 
at no stage in the course of the discussion it was said that the Secretary 
shall not be an Inspector, then I agree with him. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : What I meant was that a person engaged 
in leaching should not be a member of the inspectorate. 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : The position according to my recollection is 
that any one actually engaged in teaching shall not be an Inspector for 
the purpose of inspecting the college where he teaches. 

Mr. Vidya 8agar Pandya : What was the proportion of those who 
were for and against the appointment of the Secretary as an Inspector 1 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : The position is that in March there was a 
majority in favour of exclusion, and in June there was a majority in 
favour of inclusion, and I cannot exactly state the mathematical propor- 
tion between those for and against. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : What was the reason for revising the 
opinion later on ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I have already stated that the Governor 
General in Council, to whose approval the regulation is subject, asked the 
Council to reconsider the decision. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury : Can the}^ alter a decision taken in 
the same year ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I have already answered the question. Not in 
regard to this particular matter, but in regard to another matter that 
was raised, the President of the Council, whose decision in regard to ques- 
tions of interpretation of the regulation is final, decided that the point 
<*ould be taken into consideration by the Council. 
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Hr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury : Did the Government consult their 
legal authority on the matter ? 

. Hr. O. 8. Bajpai : My Honourable friend may rest assured that 
Government do not authorise anybody to give an answer without taking 
all the advice that is necessary. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalrai : Was there any rule or regulation allowing 
the Secretary to be included instead of being excluded ? 

Hr. G. 8. Bajpai : I do not follow what the Honourable Member 
means by ‘‘ rule 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Rule is a rule, and any dictionary will 
give the meaning. What T mean to say is, if there was any provision 
to allow the Secretary to be included instead of being excluded from the 
Council ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I shall gladly follow my Honourable friend’s 
advice to study the dictionary. In this particular case, the point is that 
thci'o is no rule made in regard to the Secretary by the Government. 
A regulation was made by the Council itself (excluding the Secretary. 
That regulation was subject to the ])revious a])proval ot* the Governor 
Gene?*al in (‘ouncil and jirovions approval of the Governor Genera! in 
Council to the original regulation excluding the Secretary was Jiot forth- 
coming. 

Mr. B. Das : May 1 enquire if in the Select Committee the- Govern- 
ment repr<\sentat ives did not give an assuraTicc that the Seerelary sliould 
not be an Inspector ^ 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : No. Sir, 

Mr. B. Das : lias not a statement been made in the IVess and have 
Covornmnit eon Ira dieted it ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : ( do not remember to have seen any statement 
in the Pn'ss to f!ie effect that Govenimenr hatl given an a:ssurani*p that tlie 
Secr(‘tary shall not be an Inspector. Any how, if sucli a 'statement lias 
been inarh.^ ?;7u! has escaped my notice, I hope tliat the cojitradiction vdiich 
! hav(‘ now given will receive due publicity. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Was due notice given, for^the subsequent 
ebange, i?i the agenda ! ^Yas the subject sjmiing upon the Council sub- 
sequently and the alteration made ? 

Ml*. G. S. Bajpai ; No, Sir, The subject ^vas not sprung upon the 
C'oniicil. The items of the agenda were circulated to the Council in due 
lime. 

Formal Compromise a(jreei) to at ax Ixformal Meeting op the Members 
OF 'I’HE Indian Medical Council. 

125. ♦Mr. Bhuput 8ing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) ; (a) Will 
Government be pleased to state whether they are aware that at an in- 
formal meeting of the members of the Medical Council with the House 
a compromise was agreed to but was subsequently rejected t 

(&) Win Government be pleased to state the reason why silih a 
compromise was. mot given effect to t • 

G. 8; Bajpai,: '■‘'(ii). -No.' •' ' ••• 

'.(by boies not arise. ' 
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Appointment op the Secretary op the Indian Medical Council. 

12G. *Mr. Bbuput Sing (on behalf of Mr« S. C. Mitra) : (a) Is it a 
fact that Mr. Macrae, the Secretary of the Indian Medical Council, was 
appointed on the recommendation of Sir Norman Walker, the President 
of the British General Medical Council in England ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the. provisions of the Indian Medical Council 
Act coiitoiiplate the appointment of a Secretary who could also act as 
tlie Treasurer 

(c) Is it a fact that there is no provision in the Act for the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary as one of the Inspectors ? 

Mr. Q. S. Bajpai : (a) No. The initiative in Mr. Macrae’s appoint- 
ment was taken by the Government of India who acted in the usual way 
through the High Commissioner for India. The High Commissioner 
reported that Mr. Macrae was exceptionally qualified for the post of 
Secretary. ^ 

(b) Section 9 (f) (c) of the Act empowers the Council to appoint 
a Secretary who may also, if deemed expedient, act as Treasurer. 

(e) There is no provision in the Act prohibiting the appointment 
of the Secretary as one of the Inspectors. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Was this gentleman formerly connected 
with the British Medical Council ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : He w'as, I understand, one of the Inspectors on 
behalf of the General Medical Council of Great Britain. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a qualification 1 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai : Government certainly think so. 

Retrenchment in the Army Headquarters. 

127. *Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : (a) With 
reference to the following clause at page 39 of the pamphlet entitled 
Some Facts and Figures about Indian Defence, 1933-34, issued by the 
Army Department : 

** On the one hand, without any relaxation of financial control — and tlic 
Retrenchment Committee were satisfied after full enquiry tlnit tho 
contract system involved no such relaxation — the financial authorities 
have found it possible on this account to make considerable reductions 
in their own staff ; and the decrease of work thereby secured has 
contributed towards such reductions in the Staff of Army KcadquarterA 
as have been found possible in the last few years 

will Government pleaise state (i) the number of King’s commissioned 
officers employed in each of the following Branches of Army Head- 
quarters before the inquiry of the late retrenchment committee, and (ii) 
the number of such officers in employment there on the 1st of June, 1934 : 

General Staff Branch, 

Adjutant General’s Branch, 

Q. M. G.’s Branch, and 
M. G. O.’s Branch » ' 
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(fe) Will Oovernment please stats whether before writing the 
painphlet mentioned at part (a) above, steps were taken to ensure that 
all uiineeessary ofiBeers' posth were abolished; at Army Headquai*ter3 f 

(^) Will Government please state which posts of ofiBcers in Army 
Headquarters were abolished as a retrenchment measure, and have since 


been I’evived ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. F. B. Lnmby : (a) — 

(i) General Staff Branch . . . . . . 44 

Adjutant Generars Branch .. .. 32 

Quartermaster Generars Branch .. 31 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch . . 30 

(n) General Staff Branch . . . . 40 

Adjutant General 's Branch . . . . 28 

Quartermaster Generars Branch .. 27 

Master General of Ordnance Branch . . 27 

The total reduction is 15 officers. 


(b) Unnecessary appointments did not, and do not, exist. The 
decrease of work referred to in the extract quoted by the Honourable 
Member enabled some appointments to be dispensed with, while others 
were reduced owing to the urgent need for economy and their duties 
distributed between the holders of other appointments. 

(r) One first grade staff appointment, in the Adjutant GeneraUs 
Branch, has been revived and another simultaneously abolished. 

One third grade staff appointment, in the General Staff Branch, has 
been revived, but without causing any extra expense owing to economies 
effected elsewhere. 

In addition, the Signal Officer in Ohief, whose headquarters were 
moved from Army Headquarters to Jubbulpore, has been brought back 
for administrative reasons to Army Headquarters without replacement 
in the latter place. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know how many of these 15 officers, 
who have been reduced, are Indians and how many Europeans ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : I think they all must have been 
British. 

Sanction op the Posts op an Officek Supervisor and Five Technical 

Military Clerks for the Master General op the Ordnance 

Branch. 

128. ^Mr. Bhiiput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Mitra) : (a) Is it a 
fact that an extra post of officer supervisor and five technical militaiy 
clerks have been recently sanctioned for the M. G. 0. Branch ? If so, for 
what work and for what period has this additional staff been allowed ? 

(6) Wiil Government please state the cost of this extr.a staff f 

.Iiient.-Oolonel A. F. B. Iiumby : (a) One temporary appointment 
of Officer Supervisor }?as been sanctioned, for a period of "six months, in 
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the first instance, and three, not five appointments of Technical Mili- 
tary Clerks have been sanctioned, two for four years and one for two 
years. This staff is for the revision of Equipment Begulations, India, 
and the preparation of a combined indent and ledger form for annual 
allowances of units. The Honourable Member, in whose name this ques- 
tion is down on the paper, will remember that the Military Accounts 
Committee recently enquired about this revision the necessity for which 
was brought to notice by the Military Accountant General in his audit 
certificate. 

(6) The cost of the Officer Supervisor will be Rs. 3,250 and that of 
the three Technical Clerks approximately lls. 14,040 per annum. 

Holding of a Colonel’s Command by a Major-General. 

129. *Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : (a) Will 
Government please state the number of posts which are tenable by general 
officers of the Indian Army, and the number of general officers (other 
than Medical) who are maintained on the Active List 

(h) Is it a fact that two Major-Ctenerals of the Indian Army are in 
command of Brigades which are Colonel’s appointments ? If so, is there 
any precedent for this in the British Army, i.e., a Major-General holding 
a Colonel’s command ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the state of affairs stated at part (h) above is 
due to an overflow in the cadre of general officers of the Indian Army 1 

Lieut.-Golonel A. P. R. Lumby : (a) The number of appointments 
tenable by General Officers of the Indian Army varies between 22 and 
23. The s-anctioned establishment is 25. 

(b) Two Major-Generals of the Indian Army are commanding 
Brigades at present. One of them has only recently been promoted to that 
rank and will vacate his command on the 4th August, 1934, in ac- 
cordance with the rule under which an officer is only permitted to 
continue ' for three months in the appointment he is holding at the time 
of notification of his promotion lo the rank of Major-General. A 
similar rule prevails in the British Army. The other is holding one 
of the three appointments of Brigade Commander in which Ilis Ex- 
cellency the Commaiider-in-Chief is authorised, for administrative 
reasons special to India, to employ a Major-General. 

(c) No. The small surplus of the authorised establishment of General 
Officers of the Indian Army over the actual appointments available for them 
is designed to provide a margin for selection and to make available officers 
of appropriate rank to officiate in long leave vacancies in the higher 
Command and Staff appointments. 

Duties of the Assistant Master General of Ordnance. 

130. Uppi Saheb Bahadur : (a) Is it a fact that in the 
M. G. O. Branch at Army Headquarters, the incumbent of the post called 
Assistant LTaster General of Ordnance, costing about 25,000 rupees per 
annum, which is classed as a first grade staff appointment, has no regular 
duties to discharge ? 

(6) Is it a fact that some duties which had hitherto been performed 
by the officer supervisor of the Branch, have been transferred to the 
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Assistant Master-General of Ordnance ? If so, will Government please 
state the duties so transferred 1 

(c) Is it a fact that the Assistant Master General of Ordnance is also 
responsible for the following duties : 

Writing office orders ; reading files released by the M. G. 0. ; 
arranging clerical and menial personnel for the Branch Camp 
Office at Delhi ; visiting the Imperial Bank for cashing office 
cheques ; dealing with papers of the Simla Gymkhana CJub 
while in office ? 

(.Z) Will Government please state the names of the posts in the G. S.., 
A. G. and Q. ]\I. G. Branches to w^hich identical duties pertaining to 
those branches are assigned ? 

(e) Are Goveriunent aware of the prevailing feeling that the duties 
enumerated above could be easily performed by a clerk drawing pay not 
more lhan Its. 100 per mensem ? If so, are Government prepared to 
abolish the expensive post of Assistant Master General of Ordnance at the 
earliest possible moment and relieve the tax-payer of this unnecessary 
burden ? If not, why not ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : (a) No. 

(6), (c) and (d). The duties of the Assistant Master General of 
Ordnance are concerned primarily with co-ordination of matters 
affecting policy, including those relating to mobilisation and prei)aratiou 
for war, in so far as they relate to the Master General of the Ordnance 
Branch. For reasons of administrative convenience, certain duties for- 
merly performed by an Officer Supervisor have been transferred to the 
Assistant Master General of Ordnance, but these comprise an insignifi- 
cant part of his work. In the course of his duties he naturally has, like 
officers of all Branches at Army Headquarters, to read the files which 
come to him, but otherwise it is ordinarily no part of his duties to con- 
cern himself with any of the matters included in the Honourable 
Member’s list. 

(e) No. The other questions consequently do nof arise. 

Appointment op Assistant Master General of Ordnance. 

131. Uppi Saheb Bahadur : Will Government please state 
whether the appointment of Assistant Master General of Ordnance exists 
on the staff of the War Office ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. B. Lumby : No ; the first grade appointment 
held by the officer of the Master General of Ordnance Department of 
the War Office who is responsible for the duties corresponding to those 
performed at Army Headquarters by the Assistant Master General of 
Ordnance carries a different designation. 

Communal Composition op the Stafp in the Income-tax Department, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

132. “^Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Will Government be plea.scd 
to furnish a statement showing (i) the number of Bihari Hindus, domi- 
ciled Bengalis,* Muslims and others in the various gazetted and non- 
gazetted p^sts of the Biiiar and Orissa Income-tax Department as it 
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stodd on the 1st April, 1931, and (li) the number of Bihavi Hindus, 
domiciled Bengalis, Muslims and others recruited for appointment after 
1st April, 1931, up-to-date ? 

(h) Will Government please further state whether it is a fact that 
two new appointments of clerks have just been made in the Income-tax 
Departmenl. Bihar and Orissa, and whether one vacancy wvjs filled by a 
Hindu and the other by a Bengalee and none by a Muslim ? 

{c) If the answer to part (&) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state .why the claims of the Muslims have been ignored 1 

The Honourable Sir James 6rigg : With your permission*. Sir, I 
propo^^^e to answer questions Nos. 132 . 133 , 135 . 138 and 139 together. 
The information is ])eing obtained and will be laid on the table in due 
course. 

OVER-llEPRKSKNTATrON OF DoMU^ff.SD BeNOALCS IN THE InCOME-TAX 

Department, Biievr and Orissa. ^ 

fl33. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that tlie domiciled 
Bengalis are over-represented in all grades of Bihar and Orissa Income- 
tax Service ? If not, what is their exact proportion ? 

Appojntment of Okfioers in the Income-tax Drpartment. 

134. ^Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it not a fact that the appoint- 
ments of all officers below the rank of Commissioner of Income-tax are 
made on provincial basis ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The answer is in the affirmative 
cOS regards officers appointed by Commissioners of Income-tax under 
section 5 (4) of the Income-tax Act. 

Preponderance of One Community in the Income-tax Department, 

Bihar and Orlssa. 

tl35. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it not a fact that the Govern- 
ment of India attach importance to the observance of their instructions 
regarding the necessity ol’ securing that iiiPinbers of no community should 
have imdue preponderance in the public seiwices ? If so, vdll Govern- 
ment please stale why no steps have been taken to avoid the prc’ponderance 
of one community in the Income-tax Service, Bihar and Orissa ? 

Appointments, Promotions, Transfers, etc., in the Income-tax 

Department. 

136. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Have Government any control in 
the matters of appointments, departmental promotions, transfers, etc., in 
the Income-tax Department, and do Government periodically review the 
ordcr.s of Commissioners in these matters ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Under section 5 ( I) of the Income- 
tax Act, Assistant Commissioners and Income-tax Officers are appointed 
by Commissioners of Income-tax subject to the control of Government, 
and to this extent, appointments and promotions to these posts are 

iPoi* aiitswcr to this question, sec answer to question No. 132. 

L186LAD c 
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under their control. As regards transfers, they are ordered by the Com- 
missioner of Income-tax concerned and Government do not exercise any 
control over them. The answer to the last part of the question is in the 
negative. 

Appointment of a Muslim as an Assistant Commissioner op Income-tax 

IN Bihar and Orissa. 

137. ^Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : {a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the glaring fact that there is not a single Muslim 
Assistant Income-tax Commissioner in Bihar and Orissa, and that there 
IS no lilcelihood of any Muslim becoming one for at least another 25 years, 
in view of the cadre of the Income-tax Officers being composed of young 
men recruited during the course of a few years » 

(h) ir the answer to part («) be in the affirmative, what steps do 
Government propose to take in order to remove the grievance of the 
Muslims ? 

(c) Are Government, with a view to adjusting the communal inequali- 
ty, prepared to transfer one of the two Assistant Income-tax Commissioners 
to other Provinces and secure in his place the services of a Muslim officer ? 
If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : {a) It is the case that neither of 
the two Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax in Bihar and Orissa is 
a Muslim and tliat the ])rospects of a Aliislim being ])L’ 0 ]iiotpd 1o one of 
these posts, in tlie near future, are not bright. 

(6) But I am afraid that tliere are no steps that the Government 
could lisefidly take \\\ ihe matter. 

(c) Assistant Counr.issiouers are not liable to (rausl’er Trom one 
Province to ftnother and it would be in the interests neither of the 
Department nor of the Muslims of British India as i\ whole that they 
should he made so. 

Transfers of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax. 

U;i8. -Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fad that the Income-tax 
Assistant Commissioners are not transferred from one circle to another 
and are left in cliarge t>f one Circle for almost the whole of their lives 
unless they get a lift or otherwise quit the service of Government ? If so, 
why ? 

Grievances of tue Staff in the Income-tax Department, Bihar and 

Orissa. 

tl39. ^'Mv. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Has the attention of Govcrii- 
mert been drawn to the series of articles fuiblished in tlie l ^ earrhiifjht , 
Patna, about the Income-tax Department of Bihar and Orissa ? 

(7») Have Governmert, or the Commissioner of Income-tax, or his 
Assisvants,’ or any other officer of Government, ever examined the reasons 
whieh ar(; creating dissatisfaction and discontent among the statf and 
among the inhabitants of Bihar and Orissa about the Income-tax Depart- 
ineJit and about the appointments made in that department ? 

IFor ari-jiver to this question, see answer to question No. 133. 
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(c) Do Government propose to ask the Commissioner of Income-tax 
Department to receive suggestions from the representatives of the people 
to examine the grievances mentioned by them and to try to remove their 
legitimate grievances ? 

Insanitary Condition op the Land situated outside Turkman Gate, 

Delhi. 

140. ’^Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan : With reference to my 
starred question No. 1245, dated the 1st December, 1933, will Government 
kindly state : . 

(i) when the land situated outside Turkman Gate, Delhi, was 
transferred to New Delhi Municipal Committee and on whiit 
terms ; and 

(n) how long it will take to remove dumping rubbish from outside 
the Turkman Gate and improve the vicinity in general ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : (i) The boundaries of the Municipalities of Delhi 
and New Delhi have not yet been revised so as to include this area 
within the jurisdiction of the New Delhi Municipal Committee. 

(n) The land is Government nazul land, and work has already 
commenced on clearing and levelling the area with a view to converting 
it into a park. It is hoped to complete the process of levelling in about 
two months’ time, and steps to complete the lay out, and plant the area 
with grass, will be taken in due course. 

FaRMANS, ETC)., OF THE MOGIIAL EmPERORS RELATING TO THE GrANT OF LaNDS 
TAKEN BY THE BrITISU GOVERNMENT. 

141. *Sir Muhammad Yakub : Will Government be pleased to state 
where the records of the Moghal Emijerors, including the Farmans relating 
to the grant of lands, were taken by the British after the deposition of the 
last :\ioi 2 hal Emperor ? Are these dociunents open to public and can 
copies of the same be obtained ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : With your permission, Sir, I shall reply to ques- 
tions Nos. 141 and 142 together. Enquiries are being made and the 
information will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

Records of Grants of Villages made by the Moghal Emperors to the 
Syeds of Amroha in THE Moradabad District. 

tl42. *Sir Muhammad Yakub : Will Government be pleased to state 
if they have got any record of the Moafi (Revenue free) grants of villages 
made by the Moglial Emperors to the Syeds of Amroha in Moradabad 
District ? If so, will copies of these documents be available to the Syeds 
of Amroha ? 


Control of Money-Lending and Rates op Interest. 

143. *Sir Muhammad Yakub : (a) Are Government aware that I 
moved a resolution in this House on the 17th September, 1931, regarding 

+For answer to this question, see answer to <iuestion No. 141. 
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the control of money-lending and rates of interest, and that replying on 
behalf of Government, Sir James Crerar, the then Home Member, said : 

'**1 ulioiild like to assure the Honourable Member that we shall press this upon 
the attention of the Loral Governments as a matter requiring very promi)t eon- 
siderat ion ’ ’ ? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state what action was then taken 
by the Local Governments in this connection ? 

(c) lias any law on the subject been passed by any Local Govern- 
ment in India ? If not, are Government prepared to press upon the Local 
Governments the necessity of taking prompt action in the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) Yes. 

(h) and (e). Acts liave been passed in Bengal, Central Provinces 
and Assam, limiting the rates of interest. In Madras, Bombay, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, Bills dealing with the subject have 
been introduced either by Government or non-oflficials. The matter 
was also dLscussed at the Provincial Economic (Conference lield at Delhi 
in April last, and T would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to 
paragraph 5 of the Finance Department Besolution No. F.-16 (1)-F.l34, 
dated the 5th May, 1084 (published in the Gazette of India of the same 
date), from which it will be seen that the general view of the Confer- 
ence was that the diversity of the conditions of the agriciiiltural classes 
in India was so great, both in respect of land tenures and general 
economic status, that any legislative measures to alford relief must be 
primarily provincial. It will also be seen from the Resolution 
rofiwved to that Jiocal (Tovernmonts are fully alive to the neecNsity of 
taking steps to meet the situation. I shall, however, forw’ard a copy 
of the question and this answer to them. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Have the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa done anything in that direction ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I do not think any action has 
been taken so far in Bihar and Orissa, as far as I remember. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : May I know whether they 
said anything in the last Economic Conference as to whether they were 
going fo take any steps in that direction ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I am afraid I shall have to ask 
for notice of that question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Should not this question be left to the 
Local Governments and their local Legislative Councils ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig ; That, Sir, undoubtedly was the 
feeling in the Provincial Economic Conference. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to circulate the 
proceedings of the Economic Conference among the Members of the 
Legislature ? 

The Hormnrsble Sir Harry Haig : T think, Sir, it is a document of 
which th(‘ Finance Department is in charge, and perhaps my Honour- 
able colleague Would confsidor the suggestion. 
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Provision of a Bath Room in the First and Second Class Waiti^ 

Room at Bareilly Junction, Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway. 

144. ^'Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan : (a) Are Qoveriiment aware 
that there is no bathing place in the First and Second Class Waiting 
Boom at the Bareilly Junction Station of the Bohilkund-Kumaon Railway f 

(6) If the answer to part (a) be in the afiSrmative, do Government 
propose to remove the inconvenience of the First and Seeojid Class 
passengers by i)roviding a separate bath-room for bathing purposes ? 

Mr. P. B. Ran : Government have no information, but I have sent 
a copy of the question to the Agent of the Rohilkund and Kumaon 
Railway for such action as he may consider necessary. 

Expiry op the Term op Agreement op the Dehua Dun Hard war Railway. 

145. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan : (a) Will Government please 

state when the term of the agreement of Dehra-Dun Hardwar Company- 
managed. Railway will expire ? \ 

{[)) AVas there any condition made with the Company to eonstruct 
a Rofie Aerial Railway for carrying the goods to Mussoorie Hills ? 

(c) If tJie answer to part (6) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment kindly inform this House what action so far has been taken by the 
Company to eonstruct the Rope Aerial Railway for Mussoorie 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; (a) 31st December, 1939, or, if not terminated then, 
at intervals of 10 years thereafter. 

(6) There is no such provision in the contract entered into with the 
Company. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Pilgrims to Hedjaz prom each Province op India. 

146. *Kuuwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan : {a) What was ihe total 
number of pilgrims to Hedjaz from each Province of India during the 
last Haj season ? 

(ft) How many of them died abroad and how many returned to 
India ? 

Vb, O. S. Bajpai ; (a) and (6). The information is not at present 
available. It will be laid on the table of the House, when received. 

Pilgrims to Hedjaz by Overland Route by Motor Lorries. 

147. ^Knnwar Bajeie Isn^ail All KImui : (a) Is it a fact that a large 
number of pilgrims to Hedjaz went from India by overland route by 
i^ptor lorries 1 

(h) Have they performed the Haj safely and have they returned to 
India without any trouble ? 

(c) What was tha number of those pilg?:iins who went by motor 
lorries 1 

(d) Who conducted the 'tour for them, and at what cost t 
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Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) and (c). The number of pilgrims 
who .went by this route is reported to be thirty-five. 

(6) The pilgrims arrived in Mecca two or three days too late for the 
pilgrimage having lost their way at least once. Out of 35 pilgrims who 
went by this route. 18 returned by lorry, 6 remained in the ITed.iaz and 
11 arranged to return to India by sea. 

id) Tlie Muslim Traditig Corporation, Limited, Daryaganj, Delhi. 
It is reported that the charge for the journey from Delhi to Mecca and 
back was fixed at Rs. 500 per head. 

Safeguarding of the Interests of Indians in Zanzibar. 

148. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that the Govern- 
ment of Zanzibar have passed, or are about to pass, two Bills whicli are 
cslculated to prevent Indians from acquiring land, and which deprive 
them of their ance>stral rights of dealing in the only important local 
industry there, viz,, cloves t 

(h) Are Government aware that there are about fifteen thousand 
Indians in that territory, and that they have invested about eight million 
rupees as capital in business 1 

(c) What steps have Government taken in the matter to safeguard 
the rights of Indians ? 

Mr. Q. 8. Bajpai *. (a), ('6) and (c). The Honourable Member is 
presumably referring to recent legislation in Zanzibar regarding which 
telegraphic representations have been received by the Government of India 
from the Indian National Association of Zanzibar and also from certain 
public bodies in this country. The Government of India had no previous 
notice that such legislation was before the Zanzibar Legislative Council, nor 
were the texts of the various decrees before them w^hen the first representa- 
tions were received. Government could, therefore, only suggest postpone- 
ment of legislation. This request was not successful. The text of five of 
these decrees, as published in the Zanzibar Gazette, has recently become 
available, and certain reprcKsentations have already been made to the 
Secretary of State. On receipt of the detailed commenfs of the Indian 
community in Zanzibar on the measures, further representations will be 
made, if necessary. I can give the Honourable Member the assurance that 
the Government of India will do whatever lies in their power to safeguard 
legitimate Indian interests in Zanzibar. 

Mr. LaJehand Navalrai : May I know if up to this time Indians in 
Zanzibar have acquired land or was there any restriction in acquiring it t 

Mr. 6. 8. Bajpai : Until these decrees were passed, transfers of land 
between the Arabs and the natives on the one hand and Indians on the 
other w’ere not subject to any restriction or regulation. The recent decree 
on the subject makes such transfers subject to the previous approval of 
the Resident of ZanzibaT*. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; May I take it that in fact they do possess 
land ? 

Mr. a. 8. Bajpai : Certainly, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das ; Had Government appointed a Trade Commissioner at 
Mombassa. wr.ukl it net have been oa.sy for GovcrmTiciit to get information 
in right time and take adequate steps ? 
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Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : That, Sir, is a hypothetical question as to what 
would have happened if somethinj? else had haiipeiied. 

Mr. B. Das : May I ask the Leader of the H6use what are the 
of the delay in the appointment of the Trad^' Commissioner at 
Mombassa which was settled four or five years ago t 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Does that arise out of this 
question, Sir ? 

Forcible Abduction of one Srima'it Gout from Djian Jolangra in 
, Malkand Agencv. 

149. ’5'Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that a lady, * named 
Srimati Gori, wife of Lala Dina Nath of Mardan, was forcibly abducted 
from Dhaii Jolangra, in Malkand Agency ? Will Government khidly 
make a statement of the case, and state the steps taken to y)revent 
recurrence of such outrages 1 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : Information is being obtained from the 
Local Government and will bo given to the Iloitse as as it is received. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen ; Are Government aware that cases of 
abduction have become very frequent during the last few years ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : 1 gather from the Press that there have ])een 
a certain number of causes of abduction in British India, but I do not think 
that arises out of this question which refers to tribal area. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Have Government ever inquired into the 
causes of these abductions now-a-days f 

Turkish Soldiers imprisoned in India. 

150. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that about 1,000 Turkish 
soldiers and olhers arc still imprisoned in India ever since the repalriation 
of Turkish prisoners on the cessation of hostilities in 1919 ? If so, under 
what circmnstances have sucli Turkish prisoie'rs coiitiiiuod to be kept in 
India, and what is being done to repatriate tliem ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : The answer to the first question is 
in the negative and therefore the other que.stions do not arise. 

Fresh Expeditionary Pa.rty from England for the ‘‘Conquest” of 

Mount Everest. 

151. 'Mr. Gaya Pra&ad Singh : (a) Is it intended to l)niig out a 
fresh expeditionary party from England for the “ conquest of Mount 
Everest ? If so, have the Gov(Tnments of Tibet and Nepal been con- 
sulted, or v.'ill their agreement be obtained ? 

(h) Have Government given their sanction ? 

(r) Is it a fact that an Indian party, with the same ob,iect, was refused 
permission by Government ? If so, why ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) There is no such proposal at pnisent. 

(b) Does not arise. 
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(c) If the Honourable Member is referring to the proposed expedi- 
tion by an Indian Club to the neighbourhood ^ Mount Kailas in Tibet, 
he is referred to the answer given to his starred question No. 91. 

Bei,kase of Khan Abdul Ghapfab Khan. 

162. *Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, has lost weight in Hazaribagh Jail on account of his being 
provided with an unsuitable cook ? 

(I?) IJow’ much has he lost in W’eight ? 

(c)*Do Government propose to release him ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) and ('6). Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan has lost 21 pounds in weight since his incarceration in December, 
1931 ; but tiiis is not attributed to any unsuitable cooking of his food. 
The medical reports show that he has kept and is keeping good health. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the answer given by 
me to Mr. M. Maswood Alimad’s question No. 701 on the 6th September, 
1933. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do I understand Government to say that 
there has been no change in the ])olicy of Government with regard to the 
release of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan since that answer Avas given last 
year ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Yes, Sir ; the answer given was 
that he will be released when Government are satisfied that his detention 
is no longer essential in the public interest. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : How long will it take Government to be 
satisfied on this point ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : That depends on conditions 
generally. But I must make it clear that the Government of the North- 
West Frontier Province, in view of the activities of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan when he was at liberty, cannot at present foresee the time when it 
will be safe to allow liim to return to the Province. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Then, do I understand Government to say 
that the Local Government of the North-West Frontier Province are at 
present opposed to the release of this gentleman ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Yes, Sir, the Honourable Member 
may certainly assume that. 

Manlvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Is it a fact that Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan was convicted of an offence committed in prosecution of 
the Civil Disobedience Movement and not on account of any crime 
involving violence ? 

Hie Honourable Sir Harry Haig : He is held at present not as a result 
of any conviction, but under Regulation TIT, and he is so held in respect 
of activities which very definitely included incitements to violence. 

Mr. Lalchaud Navalrai : Will the Honourable Member please say if 
Government me prepared, until he is released, to take care that he does 
not lose weight ?. 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Weight, Sir, is not the only con- 
sideration in keeping good health. (Laughter.) 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Is it not a fact that, under 
the leadership of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the Pathan people proved 
true to the creed of non-violence, and, if that is a fact, does it not follow 
that he richly deserves release ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir ; I must differ entirely 
from my Honourable friend. They were not at all true to the creed of 
non-violence, and various very violent acts were committed. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Information 'promised in reply to starred question No, 819, asked by Mr, S, C. 
Mitra on the 21st April, 1934, 

COBRESPONDENCE WITH HIS RELATIONS OP Mb. SaTIN SeN, A STATE PRISONER 

IN THE CaMPBELLPUR JaIL. 


(a) anrl (b), Mr. Satin Sen is allowed correspondence aecovding to the ordinary 
rules in for<*e, but he himself appears to be reluctant to correspond with his relatives. 

(cj No application for an interview has been received by the Jail Superin- 
tendent from his brother. 


InformatioTh promised in reply to part (6) of starred question No, 297 asked by 
Mr, Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim on the 26th February, 1934. 

Despatch of Books to Overseas Stations by the Central Publication 

Branch. 

The expenditure incurred during the ei^rht months from the let June, 1933, to 
the 31st January, 1934, on account of the freight and other incidental charges in 
sending consignments of books from the Delhi office of the Central Publication 
Branch to the office of the Deputy Controller, Stationery, Calcutta, was Bs. 1,384. 


Information promised in reply to Mr, S, G. Jog^s unstarred question No, 308 

asked on the 4th April, 1934. 

Promotion to the Post of Inspector in the Delhi Head Post Office. 
(a) Yes. 

(h) No. 

(o) The posts of Town Inspectors on conversion from the selection-grade rate 
of pay to the time-scale rate of pay are filled by selection from amongst the 
ordinary time-scale clerks belonging to the respective first-class head post office 
group. The passing of the Lower Selection Grade or Accountants Examination 
or the possession of degrees in^ Science or Law are not prescribed qualifications 
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for nppniiitment to the post of Tonm Inspectors. No question of supoMOSsion 
arises MS Town Inspectors continue to retain their position in the seniority , 1 Bt 
of lime-scale clerks. 

(d) No. I may add that in making appointments of the kind no question of 
communal reprosontation arises. 

(c) Some oflicinls appealed to the Postmaster-General, Punjab, who rejected 
the appeals for the reason mentioned by the Honourable Member. All such 
appellants were senior to the clerks against whose appointment as Town Inspectors 
they appealed. Kveu though such appellants were senior in the grndation list 
it does not follow that they were necessarily better experienced or better quali- 
fied for the appointments in question. The first-class postmaster is the proper 
judge of the suitability of any official for the appointment. 

(/) Government have no information nor do they propose to collect it, as 
they imdorstaiid tliat the posts of Town Inspectors in the ordinary time-scale of 
pay .are being filled in accordance with the orders issued by them in 1933. 

(g) Does not arise in view of the replies to parts (o), (d) and (/) above. 


Information 'promised in reply to unstarred q^>estion No. 291^ asJeed by 
Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra on the 3rd April, 1934. 

Realisation of Income-tax Demands by Certificates or Distress 

Warrants in Orissa. 

Figures pertaining to years prior to 1930-31 are not available. Those for the years 
1930-31, 1931-32 and 1932-33 are embodied in the following two statements (A) and (B) : 

A 

Statement sTioioing the nurr^er of cases in which Income-tax Demands were realised by certi- 
ficates or distress warrants in each district in Orissa and in the Oanjam District during 
the period 1930-31 to 1932-33 and the amount of income-tax revenue realised by such pro- 
cesses each year : — ^ 


Distriot. 

No. of cases in which demand 
was realised by certiheatos or 
distn;8s warrants. 

Amount of tax realised. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 





Rs. A. V. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Sambalpur 

22 


11 

6,400 11 0 

3,092 0 0 

1,266 2 0 

Cuttaok . . 



16 

2,467 0 0 

2,104 0 0 

3,023 0 0 

Puri 

6 


14 

242 0 0 

3,764 0 0 

2,331 0 0 

Balasore . . 

11 

13 

Bl 

1,800 0 0 

2,163 0 0 

2,732 0 0 

Oanjam . . . . 

49 

42 


7,761 7 0 

7.439 8 0 

1,213 0 0 
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B 

Statement showing the total number of persons against whom warrants of arrests were issued and 
who were put in civil jail in Orissa, district by district, and in the Qanjam District 
during the years 19S0-31 to 1932-33 and the amount of revenue involved in such cases and 
the cost incurred on such arrests : — 



(a) No cost was incurred by the Inoomo-taz Department ; the cost of civil jail is met by the Certificate 
Officer, Sambalpur. 


(6) Recovered from the defaulter. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No, 786, ashed by Mr, Sitakanta 
Makapatra on the 20th April, 1934, 

Development op the Sources of Salt Supply in Orissa. 


The Government of Bihar and Orissa have undertaken to consider carefully 
every application for permission to nitinufacture salt in Orissa. One of the 
applications received is for permission to manufacture Karkatch salt at Gurubai 
in the Puri District, and the Local Government have undertaken to provide tem- 
porary buildings at their own cost for the preventive staff and to bear the cost 
of that staff for the first three years. Another application for permission to 
manufacture salt for the Bengal markcit on the South Orissa coast has not been 
followed up by the applicants. ^Arrangements for taking brine readings, aa 
recommended in Mr. Pitt ’s report, have been made by the Local Government. 
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InfomuUion promised in reply to unstarred question No. 270 asked by 
Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 3rd April, 1934. 

Communal Composition op the Stapp op the New Delhi Municibal Com- 
mittee. 

(a) The information is as follows : — 

Hindns. Muslims. Sikhs. Total. 

26 13 4 42 

13 3 2 18 

2 1 .. 3 


Total . . 41 16 6 63 

(6) Hindus .. .. .. .. .. 40 

Muslims . . . . . . . . . . . . 16 

Sikhs . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 

Since the Ist April, 1933, two appointments (one Hindu and one Sikh) have been made. 

(c) (»•) 7 

(m) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 9 

(m) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

{iv) . . . , . . . . . . , . . . 2 

(v) 2 

(vi) . . . . , . . . . . . . . . 4 


Of these 17 are Hindus, 8 are Muslims and one is a Sikh. 

(d) The four persons referred to in part (c) (tv) and (v) are qualified as follows. Tho 
Sanitary Inspector is a qualified Sanitary Surveyor of the Royal Sanitary Institute of 
London, and the Sanitary Sub-Inspector has 20 years’ practieal experienee of sanitaay and 
conservancy work. One Vaccinator has recognised Sanitary Inspector’s qualifications 
from Lahore, and the other is a qualified compounder. The answer to the second part of 
the question is in the negative, and the remaining portions do not arise. 

(e) In the Electrical and Water Works Section Muslim representation is inade* 
quate. It is proposed to rectify the deficiency as vacancies occur. 

(/) The superior staff to which the Honourable Member presumably refers 
consists of the Secretary, the Electrical Engineer, and the Assistant Electrical 
Engineer. The Secretfiry is an Indian Christian whose services have been secured 
for the Committee by the local administration from the Punjab Government. Ho 
was specially selected for Ms responsible post in view of his qualifications and 
past experience. The Electrical Engineer and the Assistant Electrical Engineer 
are Hindus, and were formerly Government servants. In common with the rest 
of the staff of the Electrical Department, they were transferred as a unit to the 
Municipality when the responsibility for electric supply was handed over to the 
Municipal Commit tee. The Honourable Member will appreciate that the question 
of recruiting succefttors to these three officers will not arise until they relinquish 
their present posts.* When this happens it is hoped that the Municipality will 


Secretary’s Office 

Office of the Electric and Water Works 
Engineer. 

Health Office 
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mako fresh recruitment. Thej^^ will pay due regard to the claims of qualified 
Muslims. 


Information promised in reply to part (e) of starred questimi No, 72 asked by 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 5th F^ruary, 1934. 

ALIiEGATIONS AGAINST BRITISH OFFICERS AND SoLDIERS. 

(<?) Govcrninciit are not prepared to admit that there is any long standing 
nuisance as suggested by the Honourable Member. It has been ascertained that 
in recent years only two cases have occurred on the larger railways in which 
conduct of the nature indicated in the question has been alleged. For these 
reasons and because Garrison Military Police are posted for platform duty at 
important cantonment stations, Government see no need for any special action. 

I may iiieiitioii that I enquired personally into one of the two incidents 
referred to at the Honourable Member ^s request and found that the officer who 
was involved had behaved correctly and that the matter had been amicably 
settled. ' 


InforiYwdion promised in reply to unstarred question No. 69 , asked by Khan 
Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 19th February y 1934. 

Appeals detained by the Executive Officer, Ambala Cantgnment 

Board. 

(a) The answer is in the negative. The exact position is that the- 

original appeal, which was submitted on the lOth January, was kept 

till the Board meeting on the 31st January, 1934. It was forwarded to the 
Northern romniand, on the dth February, 1934, with the replies of the Can- 
toiiinent Board to the points raised therein. It is understood that in order to 
avoid delay provisional replies approved by the President, Ambala Cantonment 
Board, togotheu- with a copy of the appeal wrere forwarded to tlie Northern Com- 
mand in advance. 

(b) and (c). Do not arise. 


Information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 70, askal by Khan 
Bahadur llaji Wajihuddin on the 19th February, 1934. 

Alleged Influence of the Northern Command on the Executive Officer 
OF the Ambala Cantonment Board. 

(a) The following is the exact statement which was made in the replies sent 
to the Northern Command : 


‘‘ The Executive Officer is doing his duty. He is under the influence of 
General Officer Commanding-in-Clilef, Northern Command, wdiose orders 
he is endeavouring to carry out under difficult conditions.*' 

(h) Under section 24 of the Cantonments Act, 1924, the Executive Officer is 
responsible for carrying out all the duties imposed upon him by or under the Act, 
and consequently he is bound to carry out the orders of the General Officer Com- 
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manding-in-Chief the Command, under the Act, without unnecessary delay. Such 
orders do not always require to be confirmed by the Board before they are carried 
out. 


(c) to (e). In part (o) the Honourable Member is apparoiitlv referring to the 
fact that the Executive Officer wjis desired by the Officer Commanding-in-Ohief 
the Command to inform, and did inform, the persons directly concerned, first 
that, if the building applications submitted by them were sanctioned by the 
Cantonment Authority, the Officer Commanding-in-Chief the Command would use 
his powers under clause (b) of sub-section (1) of section 52 of the Cantonments 
Act to suspend the sanction, and secondly, on the building applications being sanc- 
tioned by the Cantonment Authority, that the Officer Commanding-in-Chief the 
Command had so used those x>ow6rs. The Government of India consider that the 
action taken was properly taken and that the Executive officer would have failed 
in his duty if he had axited otherwise. They therefore see no justification for 
the suggestions conveyed in part (d) and the first part of part (e), and they do 
not consider that occasion for the issue of any instructions by them has arisen. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos, 642 to 645^ asiced by 
Mr, S, C, Mitra on the 7th Aprils 1934, 

Selection of Senior Grade Officers prom the Bombay Grenadiers, 

Ajmer. 


642. (a) Yes. 

(b) ^ cs. Although three of the eight candidates were con8idt3rcd suitable for 
Senior Crade Commissions, it was decided not to select more than oiio on thi.s occasion 
in order to avoid having several officers in the same battalion of exactly the same 
seniority. 

(/) if))- Government are not prepared to make public the pro- 

ceedings of the Unit Advisory Committee which arc of a confidential nature. They 
are, liowev'or, satisfied that the Committee exercised its discretion as regards selection 
correctly and in accordance with paragraph 5 of Appendix VII to the Regulations 
for the Indian Territorial Force, 1930. 

(6) No. 

(h) No. The second question consequently docs not arise. 


Selection of Senior Grade Officers from the Bombay Grenadiers, 

Ajmer. 


64.3. (tf) Two. Both were .Rathore Rajputs. 

(b) A list of unsuccessful candidates who appeared before the Unit Advisory 
Committor in August, 19.31, 1932 and 193.3, is attached. The qualifications are shown 
in each case. 







Names. Qualifications. | Status in life. Class. 
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Hindu (Brahmin). 
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Mbmbbbship of Mb. Ganpati Sinoh op the Unit Advisory Committee 
OF THE Bombay Grenadiers, Ajmer. 

644, Kunwar Ganpati Singh of Kharwa has been nominated iinnually by the 
Honourable the Agent to the Governor General in Hajputana and Chief Commissioner, 
Ajmcr-Merwara. 


Unit Advisory Committee of the Bombay Grenadiers, Ajmer. 

64o. The Administrative Commandant and a Junior Grade ofiicer havo represented 
the unit on the Committee. The selection of Senior Grade officers is not its only 
duty, and the existing arrangement was considered the most suitable, having regard 
to the composition of the Committee as a whole. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos, 1326, 1327 and 1328 
asked by Mr. E. H. M. Bower on ike 11th December, 1933. 

Rules fob the Recruitment and Training op SubordeiJate Staff on the 

East Indian Railway. 

1326. (a) and (h). The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that the rules have 
not been published in the East Indian Railway Weekly Gazette as this was not 
conshlered necessary and that the rules have not been withheld from the staff, a 
sufficient number of copies of these rules having been supplied to all ofliees for 
rofeiTJico purposes. 

(c) These rules govern the promotion of subordinates to officiating appointments. 

((/) Does not arise. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Assistant Train Examiners and Train Examiners are normally appointed 
from among the technically trained apprentices who arc recruited and" trained in 
accordance with the rules for the recruitment and training of Apprentice ^Mechanics 
and Trade Apprentices in the Mechanical workshops of State-managed Railways. A 
separate circular on the subject was issued by the Agent in April, 11133, and circulated 
to the departments concerned. 

(a) Yes. 

(/i) Yes. 

(i) The scales of pay of the posts in question are as follows : 

Gn7L7ier Guards . — 

Rs. 8f) — 10 — 125 (East Indian Rjiilway Company), 

Rs. 85—10—115 (State Railway). 

Pilot Guards . — 

Rs. 1.30 — 10 — 210 (East Indian Railw'ay Company). 

Rs. 120—10—180 (State Railway). 

Guards, Grade I. — 

lbs. 105 — 5 — 110 — 10 — 210 (East Indian Railway Company). 

Rs. 90 — 10 — 180 (State Railway). ’ “ 

Guards, Grade II. — * 

Rs. 45 — 5 — 100 (East Indian Railway Company). 

Rs. 30 — 5 — 70 (State Railway). 

U) ( 0 * Direct recruitment of guards is made in accordaa.*c with rule 17 oi tho 
rules for the reernitment and training of subordinate staff. 

L186LAD D 
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. (it) Gunner Guards are in a different category, their channel of promotion being 
to the post of Pilot Guards whose maximum pay equals that of ordinary guards and 
both Pilot Guards and ordinary guards are eligible for promotion to Assistant Yard 
Master and Assistant Station Master. 

(^) Does not arise. 


Rules fob the Becbuitment and Tbainino of Subordinate Staff on the 

East Indian Railway. 


1327. (a) and (h). Yes. 

(c) l‘he posts of Relieving Guards are filled by qualified men from the ordinary 
grade I Guards* and Pilot Guards’ lists. 

(d) It is not the practice to promote Grade II guards or gunner guards to the 
post of relieving guards. Their normal channels of promotion are from Grade II to 
Grade I and pilot guards respectively. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) No. No other subordinates below the grades specified in part (c) of the 
reply are normally considered suitable for direct promotion to Relieving Guard. 


Rules for the Recruitment and Training op Subordinate Staff on the 

East Indian Railway. 


lil2S. (a) Yes. 

(&) I’hc Agent reports that the normal avenue of promotions of the Ticket 
Checking Brandi staff is as follows : 

T. C. Grade III. 

T. C. Grade II. 

T, T. B. Grade II. 

T. C. Grade I. 

T. T. E. Grade I. 

Assistant H. T. C. 

Jfcad T. C. Grade II. 
inspector Grade TI. 

Head T. C. Grade I. 

Inspector Grade I. 

C-hief Inspector. 

(c) Promotions to higher appointments in the ticket checking branch except 
that of Chief Inspector are confined to Divisions. 

(d) Buch promotions arc governed by rules set forth in Note (.7) to rule 61 
of the Rules for the recruitment and training of subordinate staff. 


Information promised in reply to the latter part of starred question No. 312^ asked 
by Mr. S. 0. Jog on the 2nd March, 1934. 

Persons di.^charged by the Divisional Superintendent, East Indian 

Railway, Moradabad. 

The Agent, E.'st Indian Railway, reports that the number pf persons discharged 
with OP witiiout one month’s notice as per terra of their agreemrnts, during the year 
1938, by the Divisionfil Smeriulendent, Moradabad, is 28. 
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Information promised in reply to starred qu^tion No. 452, asked by Bhai Parma 
Nand on the 13th March, 1934. 

Examinations fob Refbesheb Courses in the Mobadabad Division of the 

East Indian Railway. 

The Agent, East Indian Bailway, reports as follows : 

The ticket checking staff are required to pass triennial tests prescribed by the 
Chief Operating Superintendent. This test was approved by the Agent 
in terms of rule 64 of the rules for the recruitment and training* of 
Subordinate staff on State-managed Bailways. 


Informcnlion promised in reply to starred question No. 459 asked by Mr. S. Q. 

Jog on the 13th March^ 1934. 

Posts of Ticket Collectors and Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the 

East Indian Railway. 

The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports as follows : ^ 

(a), (b) and (e). Yes. 

(c) It was first introduced as an experimental measure for six months. 

(d) The sanction for the crew system was extended from time to time but 

the periods of extensions varied. 

(/) No. Some of the grades in the creiv system were higlier than some of the 
grades in the old ticket collecting and (travelling) examining system 
and vice-versa. 

((f) and (h). On the abolition of the crew system on the Ist June, 1931, mosl 
of the crew staff were absorbed in the new system .and only those whe 
were considered unsuitable >vere discharged. 

(i) On the hitvoductioii of the new system, ail the uicn were brought on j 
common seniority list irrespective of the source of recruitment. Relativ< 
seniority was determined by the jiay drawn and where pay was equal, b^ 
the length of service. 


Infortnation promised in reply to jrnrts (b) and (c) of starred question No. 46< 
asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 13th March, 1934. 

Allegations against an Official of the Moradabad Division, Bast 

Indian Railway. 

(b) (i). Enquiries were made by the Divisional Superintendent, Moradabad, Eas 
Indian Railway, who reported that the account appearing in the newspaper was in 
accurate and exaggerated. 

(ii) The official in charge of the Mela was Mr. A. N. Logawney, Traffi< 
Inspector, 

(in) and (iv). Yes. 

(v) No. 

(vi) Both cases were enquired into by the Superintendent, Transportation, am 
the Railway Administration considered that Mr. Logawney had not been guilty o: 
intentional incivility. 

(c) (i). Mr. A. N. Logawney has been serving in the Moradabad Division sine 
1921. 

(it) No. 

L186LAD 1>2 
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Inf^mnaUm 'promised in reply to starred questions Nos, 627 and 628 asked by 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, on the 4Jth Aprils 1934, 

Surplus Posts in the Office of the Deputy Commercial Manager^ 
Claims, East Indian Railway, 


ijuesiion No. 627, 

The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports as follows : 

(a) Yes. 

(h) (i) and («). No. 

(o) (t) and (ii). Both the posts referred to were sanctioned in place of higher 
grade appointments. 

(d) These posts were sanctioned after the Job Analysis of the Cemmercial 
Department, East Indian Railway, had been completed, in place of one 
post in grade of Rs. 280 — 20 — ^500 and another in grade of Rs. 150 — 10 — 
250. 


Posts declared Surplus by the Chief Commercial Manager, Claims, 

East Indian Railway. 


Question No. 628. 

The Agent, East Indian R!nl\vay, reports as follows : 

(d) Yes. 

(h) The saving effected was Rs. 16,704 per annum. 

(c) No. 

(ft) The number of staff found surplus were dischajged. 

(e) Yes. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 629 asked Juj Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Henry Gidney on the 4th April, 1934. 

Seniority of Subordinates Officiating in the Transportation 
Inspector’s Grade on the East Indian Kailway. 

The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that if a question arises as to which of 
the officiating Transportation Inspectors is the senior it would be decided on the 
basis of the relative seniority of the individuals in their substantive grades. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 630 asked by Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Henry Gidney on the 4lh April, 1934. 

Rates and Claims Offices of the Commercial Department on the East 

Indian Railway. 

The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports as follows ; 

(a) Yes. 

(h) Yes, provided that staff are suitable to fill places in cither branch. 

(c) Yes, a man’s services can be so utilised if required in tlic interest of the 
administration. 
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Information •promised in reply to nnstarred question No. 340 asked by Khan 
Bahadur Haji Wajihvddin on the 10th April. 1934. 

Different Rules governing Pay and Allowances for the Staff in 
Different Divisions op the North Western Railway. 

TIic Agent, North Western Railway, reports that the rules regulating pay and 
allowaiitee other than loeal allowanecs of staff are the same throngliout the Railway. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 725 asked by Mr. Lalchand 
Navedrai on the I6th April, 1934. 

Pbomotion of Railway Emfloyeks subject to the Passing of the Walton 
Training School Examination. 

(<*)> (h), (c) and (d). The Agent reports that failure to pass a refresher 
course does not debar an employee automatically from promotion (ind that the exist- 
ing orders provide for the results of examinations, qualified by reports from the 
Superintendent of the School giving estimates of each man’s real worth, being given 
due weight when considering the question of promotion. 

(c) The Agent does not propose to take any action in t}ie matter. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 746 cLsked by Rai Bahadur 
Lola Brij Kishore on the 17th April, 1934. 

Pay, etc,, granted to the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Staff on 

Promotion. 

The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports as follows : 

(a) and (h). It is not a fact that old Oudh and Rohilkuii ! Railway employees 
who arc serving on the old East Indian Railway section are forced to 
accept the East Indian Railway grades on promotio.u. In 1928, the 
revised co-ordinated scales of pay were introduced for subordinate staff 
and old Oudh and Rohilkund Rjiiiw.'iy and East Indian Railway stafif 
were given the option to elect these scales. With the exception of such 
of the old staff who elected the revised scales of j'ay and who are 
therefore governed by them the position in respect of old Oudh and 
Rohilkund or East Indian Railway staff is briefly stated belovv : 

If an Oudh and Rohilkund Itjiilway employee is transferred to the old 
East Indian Railway area, the old Oudh ;xnil Rohilkund or the 
equivalent East Indian Raihvay scale whichever is better automatically 
becomes his scale of pay. 

The same principle applies to men of the old East Indian Raihvay when 
transferred to any station on the original Oudh and Rohilkund Railway 
area. 


Information promised in reply to umtarred question No. 178 asked by Mr, S. G, 
Jog on the 10th March, 1934. 

Claims received in the Pension Controller’s Office under Different 
Recommendations of the War Pensions Committee. 

The figures below state the position on the 1st July, 1934 : 

(0 171. 

(ti) 2. 

(Hi) 77. 
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(iv) 36. Out of this seven were admitted, fifteen were rejected and fourteen 

were under consideration. 

(v) 70 [including fourteen mentioned in (iv)]. 

(vt) One reference was made to the Secretary of State to obtain his con- 
firmation of the orders of the Government of India on Recommendation 
IX of the War Pensions Committee. 


Information promised in reply to parts (5) to (/) of starred question No, 441 asked 
by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 13th March, 1934, 

Amalgamation of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway with the East 

Indian Railway. 

(6) and (c). Government are informed that except in respect of educational 
assistance, the staff appointed between the 1st January and 30th June, 1925, have 
been treated in the same way as staff appointed earlier, but in so far as educational 
assistance is concerned, staff appointed prior to the 1st January, 1925, are governed 
by the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway rules as notified in Giizette, No. 4 of 1921 
and staff .appointed to the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway between the 1st Janutary 
and SOlli June, 1925, have been governed by the East Indiaji Railway rules. 

(d) StJiff appointed on and after the 1st February, 1929, and also those appointed 
prior to that date wlio hjive electcfl to como under the new nih's for educational 
assistonec published in paragraph 1134 of East Indian Rjiihvay Ga/eite No. 41 of 
1930, fire governed by the said rules. 

(e) and (/). It was rcfontly brought to the notice of the Railway Board that 
the East Indi.an Railway rules regarding educational assistance had been applied to 
staff appointed on the old Oudh and Rohilkund R.nihvay between the 1st January and 
the 30th June, 1925, and that this had caused hardship. It has been decided that 
such staff should be allowed to remain under the old Oudh and Roliilkund Railw.ay 
rules. 

Information promised in reply to parts {a), (c), (d), {e), {f), {y) and (A) of starred 
question No. 362 asked by Mr. M. Masivood Ahnad on the 6th March, 1934. 

Muslim Head Clerks in the Office of the Divisional Superintendent, 
North Western Railway, Delhi. 

(a) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

((V Yes. 

(e) Y'es. The previous clerk in charge of the Copying Krjinch was a Grade IV 
stenographer. 

(/) J^ikI (h). The Agent, North Weste.ru Railway, reports that it was decided 
in Deceiuber, 1931, to hold in abeyance the post of Gradi* IV stonogr;n)]ier in charge 
of the Copying Branch as a measure of retrenchment. Tlic Stenographer, Grade III, 
who was subhead of the Copying Branch and happened to be a Musliui, uas ordered 
to look after that Branch in .addition to his duti(*s as a stenographer to the Division, al 
Transportation Officer. 

(a) but it has since been found to be incorrect. 


Information womised in redy to starred question No. 4o8 asked hy Mr. S. 0. 

the mh Mar h. 1934. 

Non- Rbi'ognitton of SJeuvices rendered during the Great War by the 
Kast Indian Railway Employees. 

^ ^ The leply is :r. the neg.'i^’ivo. The East Indian Railway was not a St.ate-managed 
xiadway w’lcn the Homo Department Resolutions Nos. 1099 and 2165, dated the 8th 
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August, 1919, and the 15th September, 1921, respectively, were issued uud forwarded 
to the State-managed Bailways for information and guidance. The Agent, East 
Indian Bailway, reports that employees who proceeded on war service with the 
approval of the Bailway Administration have been allowed to count their war service 
for the purposes of retiring gratuity, seniority and increments on the East Indian 
Bailway. Cases of non-railway employees, who had rendered war service were dealt 
witli on their merits by the late East Indian Bailway Company. 


Information 'promised in reply to unstarred question No. 303 asked by Mr. M. 
Maswood Ahmad on the 4th April, 1931. 

Theft of Railway Property at the New Delhi Railway Station. 

Government have since been informed that as a result of furtlier enquiries into 
the matter, the North Western Bailway Administration are satisfied tliat there was 
no theft committed. 


Information 'promised in reply to starred question No. 759, asked by Mr. M. 
Masivood Ahmad on the 1 7th A pril, 1934. 

Re(^ruitments in the Central Publication Branch. 

(*) Total number of candidates . . . . . . . . 233 

Muslims . . . . . . . . . . 105 

(ii) Number of candidates selected for recruitment .. .. 96 

Muslims . . . . . • • . . . . . 39 


Information protnised in reply to unstarred question No. 276 asked by Mr. S. C. 

Miira on the 11th December, 1933. 

Introduction of New Conditions of Service in the Eastern Bengal 

Railway Press. 


(a) to (d). Yes. 

(c) The staff of the press were divided into five categories. 

(/) jNo. In accordance with the instructions in Railway Board’s telegram 
No. 229-E.G., dated the 20th December, 1930, industrial press employees of the 
Eastern Bengal Bailway were given 20 paid holidays to conform to the number of 
holidays given to corresponding employees in that Bailway ’s workshops. 

(0) Yes. 

(70 and (t). The conditions of service remained intact except that ihe number 
of holidays for Press Industrial Staff was made to conform to the number allowed 
to the East Indian Bailway staff. The conditions on which, the staff were to be 
transferred, including the above mentioned exception, were intimated to them by 
a notice issued by the Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, in July, 1933, before the 
transfer actually took place. 

(j) No. Readers, copy-holders, time-keepers, etc., were in category II prior to 
the amalg;imation whereas industrial superior establishment wore in caU»goiy FV (a). 

(fc) Boaders, copy-holders and time-keepers are allowed shop paid holidays on the 
East Indian Railway and such other holidays as may be declared as closed holidays 
by the Agent, East Indian Railway. 

(Z) The reply to parts (h) and (t) above furnishes replies to items (0 and (ii) 
in part (7). 
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Information promised in reply to starred question No. 563 asked by Panddt 
Satyend/ra North Sen and Mr, S. G. Jog on the 27th March^ 1934. 

Discharge and Ke-Instatembnt of Employees on the East Indian 

Railway. 

(a) to (c). The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that the number of noti- 
gazettcu employees discharged, dismissed, re-instated and re-appointed in the Jliiiapur, 
Allahabad, Aaaiisol and Lucknow Divisions of the East Indian Railway during the 
year 1932 and 1933, excluding staff discharged on medical grounds or on account 
of retionchrueat, is shown in the enclosed statement. 

The figures of staff discharged on the Asansol Division are high as compared to 
similar figures in other divisions owing to a large number of staff absconding and 
overstaying leave, which is peculiar to the coal-fields area. 


Statement. 


Division. 

1932. 

1933. 

: No. of employees 
discharged. 

1 2P 

s 

'Afri 

0) S 

ri 

No. of employees 
re-appointed. 

No. of employees 
re- instated. 

No. of employees 
discharged. 

No. of employees 
dismissed. 

No. of employees 
re-appointed. 

No. of employees 
re-instated. 

Dinapnr 

18 

1 

. . 


22 

■ 

. . 

2 

Allahabad 

2 

• • 

1 

•• 

5 

■1 

3 

. . 

Asansol 

108 

4 

4 

1 

88 

8 

. . 

3 

Lucknow 

2 

4 


•• 

3 

1 

•• 

•• 


Information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 76 asked hrj Sardar Sant 
Sinqh on the 21st February^ 1934. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the Great 

War. 

(a) Recommendation No. XII of the War Pensions Committee deals with cases 
of discharge on medical grounds for disabilities contracted on field service or attri- 
bnidble to such service. A discharge certificate of the kind referred to in the 
question cannot be regarded as sufficient proof of invalidment from the service by a 
medical bojird for a disability (wound, injury or illness) of the nature mentioned 
above. 

(h) The fact that a man has been declared medically unfit for active service 
does not mean that he must have been invalided from the service on account of a 
physical disability contracted on, or attributable to, military service in a field, foreign 
or ordinary peace service ai Yet he must satisfy the latter condition to be eligible 
for a disability pension. 

(c) No. 

(d) Tl r nature of proof required is that usually contained in invaliding rolls, 
Aospital records, medical history sheets and documents, and other eefvice documents 
showing details of field or foreign service and of periods of leave during such service 
oue to illness, etc. 
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(c) 1 am not clear as to the object of this part of the ‘lucBtion, but if the 
Hoftourablc Member wishes to knoiv whether the mere fact tlwt the ease was disposed 
of before the War Pensions Committee sat precludes its being reconsidered, the answer 
is in the negative. Before it can be reconsidered, however, the fresh facts referred 
to in the note to Rccoiimiendation No. XXI must be proved by the claimant. 

(/) Hie medical history sheets and original Medical Board proceedings are 
not now available. It is, however, definitely established tliat the reservist was invalided 
in 193 with a service gratuity at a time when a great many other reservists were 
also discharged on medical grounds as too old for further ser^dco, and in addition a 
mcdical board held in 1930 certified that he was not then suffering from a disability 
attnbnfable to military service. In face of these facts Government arc unable to 
grant him a disability pension. 


I^i/ormation promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 78 and 80 asked by 
Mr. S. G. Jog on the 21st February^ 1934. 

Recommendations of the War Pensions Committee. 

78. (a) and (o). The 20th April, 1932, was the date of the Indian Officer’s 
application for the revision of his pension. It was fixed as the date from which 
the revised rate of pension should be granted after full consideration of the merits 
of the case. 

(&) No. ' 


Belated Claims for Family War Pensions. 

80. {a) and (o). Each case is considered on its merits under paragraph 96, 
F'nancial Regulations for the Army in India. Part I. 

(h) Family pension claims are not tinic-barred. 


Infomatim premised in reply to parts (c) and{e) of starred question No. 319 
asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 2nd March, 1934. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invaiaded dobing the Gbbat 

War. 

rcferoiiee rjuoted deals ivith a case ivhich ivas carefully investigated in 
1932. The man eoneerned was invalided in 1915 with a graluity at a time when a 
great many other reservists w’ere also discharged on medical grounds merely because 
they were too old for further service. A medical board held in 1930 eertified that 
\ias not then suffering from a disability attributable to miUtarv service. In such 
oiTcmustaiicos Government would not bo justified in granting a disability pension. 

(e) Pension CoiitToller ’s memorandum of the 6th December, 1933, related to 
s case in which the extent to which arrears of pension should be granted had already 
cen seltlod by the Government of India. Instructions have been issued that appeals 
against such decisions should be forwarded to the Government of India for re- 
consideration, provided they comply with the provisions of the Note to Reeomnienda- 
bon No. XXI of the War Pensions Committee. 

The memorandum of the 23rd October, 1933, from the Officer Commanding, 2i6th 
«a.iputana Rifles, merely covered the transit to the Pension Controllci* of an ajipeal 
® a case in which the Government of India have since issued orders. 

formation promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 412 and 413 asked by Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh on the m March, 1934. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided dxtrino the Great 

War. 

QoTernment are prepared to act up to their order to the fullest extent 
j^Die. The second question is not clear. If the Ho.iour.-ible Member will glTe 
‘ B Of any cases which he has .in mind, they will be examined. 
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(&; The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the answer gfiven on 
the llth December, 1933, to part (a) of starred question No. 13S6. The Secretary 
of State has since confirmed the decision of the Government of India. 

(o) No. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the Great 

War. 

413. (a) To the fullest extent possible. 

(1) No. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 481 asked by Liefut. -Colonel 
Sir Henry Gidney on the 14dh March^ 1934. 

Eetrbnchment on State Railways. 

(o) During the second block retrenchment after June, 1932, the selection for 
discharges was based on length of service, but the Agent reports tliat all temporary 
staff wore not discharged. Temporary staff having over one year’s service were, 
under the rules regarding retrenchment, treated on the same footing as permanent 
emphn oes for this j)nrpose. 

{iA Tliere was no block retrenchment of officers and no special instructions were 
laid down by Govornniont for discharge of officers on railways, but a large number 
of temporary engineers were actually discharged. 

(c) A statement showing the number of temporary engineers and other temporary 
officers discharged from the State-managed Railways as a measure of retrenchment 
is placed on the table of the House. 

(d) Only one of the officers in the statement referred to above has been re- 
appointed temporarily. He is a temporary engineer on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 


StcUeme'nt shmvivg the number of temporary engineers and other temporary officers discharged as 



surplus to requirements on State-managed railways. 

Number of 

Number of 

Railway. 

temporary 

other temporary 


engineers. 

officers. 

Burma 

Nif 

2 

Eastern Bengal 

6 

Nil 

East Indian 

13 

. . 

Great Indian Peninsula 

9 

5 

North Western 

15 



Infomu&inn prnmispd in rephf to starred question No. 1331 asked by Mr. S. 6 ?. 
Joij on the 11th Deremher. 1933. 

Percentage of pAUdruE of Students in the Railway School of 

Transportation. 

(a) 1931-32 , . ^ , 10 p©]. cent. 

1932-33 .. .. 23 per cent, 

li 33-34 . . . . . . . . 30 per cent. 

.(First half). 
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(b) One, who is a Cabin Signalman. Although he had passed the School Exainina- 
tion ho was subsequently found unsuitable for the higher post of Assistant Station 
Master. 

(c) Government regret that they cannot place on the table information regarding 
the marks obtained by individual students. Government are informed that marlw 
are given in all cases except when a student has definitely failed in any branch of a 
subject in which case he is generally not further examined in that subject. 

(d) The Agent reports that in most cases this is not so but it is not always 
possible to provide an examiner who has not also lectured in the same subject. In 
the case of written examinations papers are set by the Superintendent and examined 
by him. 

(e) Three additicmal instructors have been added to the School Staff as it has 
been necessary to duplicate the probationary Assistant Station ^Tasters’ course. The 
provision previously made to train probationers was not sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of this railway and in consequence the course had to be duplicated. 

(/), (i) and (j). The men were discharged by the School Superintendent. With 
a inoiit’i’s pay in lieu of notice on and from the 1st April, ll>33. This order was 
subsoquently cancelled as there were no orders for retrenchment of staff on special 
Jcrjiis at the time. The men were recalled to duty and khoir abserice l'r<iin the 1st 
to the 30th April, 1933, was treated as leave without pay. (The Agent.) It has 
since been decided that as these men were considered to have been incorrectly discharged 
MKi were re instated in their former posts the period of one month shoulrl he treated 
ss leave with pay so that they will not he put to any financial loss. 


hfonmtion jmmised in reply to parts {b) (ii) and (b) (Hi) of .starred question 
No. 485 asked by Lieut, -Colonel Sir llenrq Giflneq on the 16th March, 
1934, 

Lower Gazetted Service Appointments sanctioned for the Enoineerino 
Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

(b) (ii) Nil. 

(Hi) The balance of posts in the Lower Gazetted Rervice has not been filled. 
There are ten officers of the superior service in excess of the sanctioned cadre for 
.superior officers of the Engineering Department and there are live ti'nip«wary e*igineers 
vdio have been retained in service or re-appointed as a special case. 


Inforinaiion promised in reply to Lnia Ravieshwar Prasad Banians unstarrei 
question No. 18 on the olh February, 1934, 

Reversion of certain Clerks in the United Provinces Postal Circle. 

(a) The fact is not as stated. Ten officials of the ordinary clerical time-scale 
^vlio had been holding in an officiating capacity ]>osts in the cadre of Sub-Divisional 
bis])ectors of Post Offices and Head Clerks to Superintendents of Post Offices in 
the selection grade of Rs. 100 — 10 — 250 against available permanent vacancies in 
lhat cadre were reverted to ordinary time-scale posts. 

(h) Eor reasons explained in the reply to part (d) of Mr. X. M. Joshi^s starred 
<inestion No. 398 in the Legislative Assembly on the 19tli September, 1932, none 
oi* these officials liad been given permanent promotion to the Rs. 100 — 10 — 250 
?f*'nle, but ■were appointed only in an officiating capacity. 

(c) The Honourable Member apparently refers to the orders is.sued in June, 
1933, according to which selection grade posts of Town Inspectors were to bo 
^^plaeed by ordinary time-scale posts by the transfer on their own pay of the 
^xiMting substantive holders of those selection grjide posts to the existing and 
j)ermanent vacancies in the c.ndre of sub -divisional Inspectors and head 
to Superintendents of Post Offices. 
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(d) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. The reply 
to the second part is in the negative. The last part does not therefore arise. In 
this connection, the Honourable Member is referred to the reply to part (&) above. 

((?) The fact is not as stated. While the officials in question were officiating 
in the selection grade posts on Rs. 160 — 10 — 250, their permanent posts in the 
ordinary clerical cadre were kept unfilled. On reversion from their officiating 
posts, they were at first posted to work as Town Inspectors in the ordinary time- 
scale of pay without liens on their substantive posts in the clerical cadre. The 
position has since been regularised by the Postmaster-General, United Provinces. 

(/) Tt is a fact that in some of the other circles, there arc still some Town 
Inspectors in the Rs. 160 — 10 — 250 grade whose posts have not been converted to 
the time-scale for want of v^aeancics in the cadre of Sub-Divisional Inspectors and 
Head Clerks to Superintendents to which they could be transferred. In the United 
Provinces, all the posts of Town Inspectors have been converted to the time scale 
as there was a sufficient number of vacancies in the cadre of Sub-Divisional 
Inspectors cand Head Clerks to Superintendents to which they could be transferred. 

(g) The permanent vacancies on Rs. 160 — 10 — 250 in the cadre of Sub-Divi- 
sional Inspectors and Head Clerks to Superintendents of Post Offices mentioned in 
part (a) above were correctly treated as * existing vacancies * for purposes of the 
orders referred to in part (c) above. Government do not therefore propose to take 
the action suggested by the Honourable Member. 


Information premised in reply to parts (a), (6) and (c) of the starred question 
No. 226 asked by Bhai Parana Nai^onthe24thFelruary, 1934. 

Fixation of Holidays for Dussehra and Dtwali on Proper Days in the 
United Provinces Postal Circle. 

(a) The Local Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh declared, 
under section 25 of tht? Negotiable rnstruments Act, September 26th to Sef)teinbor 
29th, 1933, as the Dussehra holidays, and October iSth, 1933, as Diwali holiday. 
The last day of the Dussehra being the most important day of the festival the 
29th September, 1933, was declared as a Post Office holiday on account of Dussehra 
and the 18th October, 1933, was declared as a Post Office holiday on account of 
Diwali ill the United Provinces Circle. Government are satisfied that postal holi- 
days for Dussehra and Diwali were fixed on proper dates in the United Provinces. 

(b) Representations were received by the Postmastt'r-General, United Pro- 
vinces, from the members of the staff of some Post Offices in the United Provinces 
Circle javpiesting a change in the date fixed for the Post Office holidtay on account 
of Dussehra from Uic 29th ScY>tembcr to the 28th September, and on account of 
Diwali from the ISth October to the 19th October. The dates were not changed 
in view of the notification already made by the Local Government fixing the dates 
for the observance of these two holidays no change in which was made by’ the 
Local Government. 

(c) Goverument do not propose to take any action as they consider that the 
holidays were fixed on the correct dates. 


Information promised in reply to supplementary questions to starred question 
No. 654 a^kil bj Mr. M , Maswood Ahmad on the 7th April. 1934. 


Tenders for Treasury Contracts for the Bombay and Poona Post 

Offices. 

The Assistant Postmaster-General who was present at the time of the opening 
of the leifders was Mr. Muhammad Siddique Hasan. 
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Information promised in reply to part (h) of unstarred question No. 324 asked by 
Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 7th April, 1934. 

LowEB AND Upper Selection Grade Posts held by each Community in 
THE Punjab Postal Circle before and after Ketrenchment. 


(6) On the assumption that by ‘ Punjab Postal Circle ’ the Honourable Member refers 
to the entire Punjab and North-West Frontier Posts and Telegraphs Circle, the numbers 


are as follows : 

- 


On 1st July, 1931. 

On Ist November, 
1933. 

Hindus 

. . 

. . 

200 

118 

Muslims 



77 

39 

Sikhs 


. . 

23 

11 

Christians 


'I'otal 

30S 

6 

174 




hiformiiion promised in reply to parts (i) and {Hi) of mistnr red question No. 326 
asked by Mr. M. Mas'wood Ahmad on the 7th April, 1934. 

Muslims Kkcruite::) f\ the Leh and Giloit Postat. Sub-Otvistons in the 

Kashmir State. 


(0 and {Hi), lii puraiianco of the existing orders that no posts arc to bo filled, except 
ill tm officiating capacity, no one has been confirmed in the Clilgit and Leh Sub-Div’isions 
during the last thi*co years. Nine vacancies in the Cilgit Sub-Division and seven vacancies 
in the Leh Sub-Division occurred in the postmen’s cadre and four vacancies in the Giigit 
Sub-Division and five in the Leh Sub-Division occurred in the line? of jiackers during the 
said period. All t he above ineiiiioned jDOsts were filled in an officiating capacity as detailed 
below ; 

Postmen’s Cadre. 


Giigit Sub-Division. 

1 by a Muslim who had been rc^ verted 

from postmanship in consequence of 
revision of establirhment. 

2 by Muslims filled by promotion 
5 by Hindus > from qualified iu- 
1 by a Sikh J ferior servants. 


9 

Packers. 

Oilgit Suh-Division. 

^ by Muslim approv’cd candidates by merit 


Lfh Suh-Dirision. 

2 by Muslims ^ filled by qualified in- 
1 by a Hindu J ferior servants. 

I by a Muslim who had been reverted from 
postmanship in consequence of re- 
vision of establishment. 

1 by a Hindu by merit. 

1 by a Muslim by merit. 

1 by a Muslim by reservation- 

7 

Leh Sub-Division. 

2 by Hindus by merit. 

1 by a Muslim by reservation. 

1 by a Hindu by merit. 

1 by a Muslim by merit. 

5 
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Infwmation promised in reply to parts (a) and (b) of starred question No. 736 
asked by Mr. D. K. Ldhiri Chmdhury on the 17th April, 1934. 

Cbtbain Postal Officials in the Bengal and Assam Cibcle, inoludinc 

Calcutta. 

(a) The total number of the officials referred to is 201. 

(&) In Calcutta — 66. 

In the Mofussil — 135. 


Information 'promised in reply to starred question No, 310 asked by Mr. S. G, 
Jog on the 2nd Marchy 193 i. 

Staff employed at the Railway School of Transportation, Chandausi. 

(a) and (d). These rules do not apply to persons retrenched on reduction oi 
establishment and offered lower posts as an alternative to discharge. 

(h) Yes. The surplus staff of the Railway School of Transportation, Chandausi 
was included. 

(c) and (c). Do not arise. 


Information promised in reply to part (c) of starred question No. 632 ashed h 
lAeut.-Cohml Sir Henry Gidney on the 4th Aprily 1934. 

Deputation to the Railway Board regarding the Ratio of Posts to bj 
HELD BY the EaST INDIAN RAILWAY AND OLD OUDH AND ROHILKUNB 
Railway Officers. 

(c) The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that this ratio could not ix 
worked to satisfactorily in practice in case of officers and in fact its abolition v.: .^ 
pressed for by the officers themselves. It was never observed in respect of proiMo 
tions of subordinates to officers grades ; such promotions were based on merit an 
seniority. There would in these circumstances be no point in now introducing 
for the promotion of subordinates to officer’s grade a ratio already found unsuifa]»N 
for officers. 


Information promised in reply to parts (6) to (e) of unstarred question No. 38 aske( 
by Seth Ha'ji Abdoola Haroon on the 11th SeptembeVy 1933. 

Communal Composition of the Staff tn the Office of the Chief Medica 
AND Health Officer, North Western Railway. 

(h) to {e). Government have made enquiries and consider that so far a 
recruitment to the categories of the Medical Department mentioned in part (a) 
the question is concerned, the North Western Railway Administration have carrici 
out orders subject to slight adjustments from time to time. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 180 to 183 ashed by Maulv 
Sayyid Murtuza Sah^ Bahadur on the 21st February, 1934. 

Direct Recruitment of some of the ex-Crbw Inspectors on the 
East Indian Railway. 

Qur'ition No. 180. 

The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports as follows : 

(o) On the inti eduction of the crew system, it was found necessary to increas 
the strength of the ticket checking staff and consequently direc 
recruitment was made. 
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(b) When the crew system was introduced a few of the travelling ticket 

inspectors were taken over from the Accounts Department against 
appointments for which they were most suited. A travelling ticket 
inspector was selected as an inspector, Crew Training School, Fyzabad, 
as he was fully qualified in the duties required under the crew system. 

(c) No. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes. 

(^) No. The crew scale was fixed independently in accordance with the 
conditions prevailing in 1926. 

(h) The maximum pay of a crew inspector was Bs. 460 and that of a 
travelling ticket inspector was Bs. 300. 


Seniority op the Ticket Checking Staff on the East Indian Railway. 
Question No. 181. 

The Agent, East Indian Bailway, reports : ' 

** Yes. The term * service ’ used in connection with seniority invariably 
means permanent service.” 


Seniority op the Ticket Checking Stapp on the East Indian Railway. 

Qvesiion No. 18.1. 

(a) The letter referred to in this part of the question was specifically intended 
to regulate the policy of retrenchment. 

(b) No. Kxcept, in so far as the selection of men for discharge was con- 
cerned. Certain rocominendations of the (^ourt of Enquiry were accepted by the 
(rovemment of India and announced in Government of India Communique of the 
fith dune, 1932, a copy of which is already in the Library of the House. 

(c) The Agent’s circular No. 464 of the 26th January, 1927, only dealt with 
the question of co-ordination of the rates of pay of subordinates on the old East 
Indian and Oiidli and Rohilkund Railways and is not superseded by the Railw’ay 
Board's letter of the 3rd March, 1931, which referred to tho retrenc.iunent of staff 
made subsequent to March, 1931. The former had no connection with the latter. 

((f) The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that as neither the Railway 
Board’s letter nor the Agent’s circular were in his opinion applicable to the crew 
staff who are all temporary, the fixation of seniority by pay and length of service 
Wcis resorted to as being the fairest method. 

(e) As stated in part (c) above Railway Board’s letter No. 6839-E.G. of the 
Srd March, 1931, applied to retrenchment of staff and had no reference to fixation 
of seniority of staff. 


Inauguration of the Crew System over the Dinapur Division. 

Question No. 18S. 

The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports ; 

” (a) Yes. Out of the 36 posts of crew inspectors and assisl.uit creiv 
inspectors s.anctioned for the Dinapur Division, 21 were filled by 
direct recruitment and 15 by promotion of suitable travelling ticket 
inspectors and head ticket collectors. 

(b) The old travelling ticket inspectors who were not selected to fill 
vacancies of crew * and assistant crew inspectors were absorbed as 
crews-in-charge. 
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(c) After training, the newly recruited crew and assistant crew inspectors 
were examined, 13 passed and the remaining eight men who failed were 
reduced to lower ranks and replaced by suitable old travelling ticket 
inspectors. ’ ’ 


Information promised in reply to unstarred question No, 287 ashed by Mr, S. C, 
Miira on the 11th December, 1933, 

lNCRBA3fi OF THE PaY OF THE EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY TiCKBT PRINTING 

Staff. 

(o) There was an increase in the hours of work and a corresponding increase 
in pay. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) Yes, except that the number of holidays was altered to conform to the 
practice on the Enst Indian Railway. 

(d) Vos, 

(<?) Tliff hours of work of the staff of the Eastern Bengal Railw'ay Ticket Print- 
ing Section transferred to the amalgamated x'ress Avere increased to correspond to 
those worked by the similar staff of the East Indian Railway on the 1st Novembor, 
1933, under the orders of the Agent, East Indian Railway. 

(/) Ves. 

(fl) In conformity with the statement made by the Honourable Sir f3ose[»{i 
Bhore on the 2Uh February, 1034, in reply to a cut motion moved by Mr. S. C. Mitra, 
certain grievaiives of the State Railway Press Employers .ire to be examined by 
the Railway Board. A (Committee has been ap])ointed by the Agent, East Indian 
Railway, to enquire into the matter and as this is one of the alleged grievances, the 
matter will be further considered by GoA^erninent on receipt of the report of the 
above-mentioned Committee. 


Information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos, 359, 360 and 361 asked 
by Sardar Sant Singh on the 16th April, 1934, 

Non-Adoption of the Moody-Ward Scheme of Ticket Checking on the 

North Western Railway. 

359. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports as follows : 

(a) Yes. Orders were issued in 1932 and 1933 that a group may at times be 
further subdivided into sub-groups of two men each and at times 
lS]jecial Tiuk(‘t Examiners in.-iy even be allowed to work singly though 
they always form part of the group to which attached. 

(h) The orders referred to in part (a) above were issued in 1932 and 1983 
whereas the ifistriictions alluded to in reply to part (<J) of question 
No. 475 were Issued on the introduction of the present system on the 
North lYesteni Railway in 1931. 

(c) (i) Yes. 

{ii) Tnere arc two instances where the Divisional Superintendent, Perozepur, 
h.as, due to thf unimport.ance of certain sections, not provided a grade 
Tir post for the gr^ups-in-cliarge ; he has since been in8tructe<l to fuo 
vide grade III posts for all groiips-in-charge. 
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Non-Adoption op the Moody-Ward Scheme of Ticket Checking on the 
North Western Railway. 

360. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports : 

(a) The group-in-charge in the course of his programme supervises and 
checks the work of the Special Ticket Examiners who are working 
to a similar programme. 

(h) The amount of correspondence which a group-in-charge is called upon to 
undertake is not such as to preclude him from working to the pro- 
gramme of a Special Ticket Examiner and supervising the work of 
his group. As already stated in reply to part (c) (u) of question 
No. 359, the Divisional Superintendent, Perozepur, has since been 
instructed to provide Grade III posts for all groups-in-charge. 


Non-Adoption of Moody-Ward System op Ticket Checking on the North 

Western Railway. 

361. Government are informed that (a) checking grolip is required to be 
detailed to a Section for three months and then changed over to another Section. 
A change of headquarters is not essential in order to permit of this, and the Rawal- 
pindi and Lahore Divisions are the only ones in which the headquarters of the 
checking groups are changed, but this is done very infrequently and when it be- 
comes necessary three days’ joining time is allowed to effect such a transfer. 

The attention of the Agent, North Western Railway, has boon drawn to the 
inconveniences referred to by the Honourable Member as attendant on frequent 
transfers of headquarters and he has been requested to reduce such transfers as far 
as possible. 


Information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 140 ashed by Khan 
Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 6th March j 1934, 

Rules in connection with Appeals regarding Pay and Allowances on 
the East Indian Railway. 

(a) to (c). Orders also exist on the East Indian Railway about the submission 
of appeals regarding pay and allowances. These orders were issued by the Agent, 
East Indian Railway, in Notification No. 1315 of Weekly Gazette No. 49 of 9th 
December, 1925. The orders are still operative except that submission of appeals 
in cases of discharge and dismissal is now governed by Rules regulating the dis- 
charge and dismissal of State Railway non-gazetted Government servants, a copy 
of which is already in the Library of the House. I place a copy of the Agent’s 
Notification referred to above on the table of the House. 

(d) Agents of State-managed Railways have full powers to deal with non- 
Gazetted Staff with certain exceptions. Memorials regarding pay and allowances 
do not fall under the exceptions and as such they lie within the competence of tho 
Agent. 


Weekly Gazette No. 49 of 9th Dece rnbert 1925. 

1315. Notice to subordinate staff ; 

The staff are aware that under the now organisation Divisional Superintendents 
have powers very largely in excess of the powers formerly given to District Officers. 
L186LAD E 
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Itt fact their powers are very much greater than those formerly exerciood' ^ Head* 
of Departments. On a very large system such as the East Indian Bailway has now 
become, without such a decentralisation of authority and work the administrative 
organisation in the head office tends to become over-burdened. 

As a further step in. this decentralisation the staff are advised that, while 
X m fnJiy prepared to give the most eareful personal consideration to all appeals 
regarding dismissals, discharges and loss of gratuity, if received through the proper 
channel, appeals against all other orders passed on their cases can in future only 
1^ to the officers immediately above the officer passing the orders. For example, 
ii{ a Divisional Superintendent has reduced a member of the staff, or has superseded 
kirn by another man, the member of the staff may appeal to the Chief Operating 
S^erintendent, or, if he be one of the Engineering staff, to the Chief Engineer. 
Tp such cases appeals should not be addressed to me. 

G. L. COLVIN, 

Agent. 


Infbrmation promised in reply to starred question No. 820 asked by Rao Bahadur 
S. R. Pandit on the 21st April, 1934. 

Bund created prom the Personal Property op Baja Raohuji III. 

The amount of the fund in question, as it stood at the time Of its creation, 
was about 19f lakhs. Since the annual charges of the Palace stipends fehasgee lists 
and religious endowments which were to be defrayed from the fund considerably 
exccedcd the interest that would have accrued from its investment, the fund was 
credited to Government who undertook to bear these charges in future. Pensions 
to the Bhonsla family are paid from general rovOnues. The Nagpur District 
Gazetteer is not an authoritative publication and the statement made therein is 
incorrect. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 667 and 686 asked by 
Mr. 8. C. Mitra on the 10th and 14ih April, 1934, respectively. 

Tenders fob Body Varnish Hard Drying Inside. 

Question No. 667. 

(tt) The Honourable Member has not stated the particular year or period for 
vdxieh. the information is required. The Indian Stores Department calls for 
^qders annually for paints^ pigments and varnishes including Body Varnish Hard 
Indian Stores Department specification has been framed for 
this, particular, class of varnish, but samples are tested to see if they satis^^ the 
Indian . Stores Department specification for Copal Varnish. The tender of Messrs. 
Jenson and. Nicholson for Body Varnish Hard Drying was accepted for the annual 
Contract for 1931-32. 

(^). No., . . . 

. So. . 

(cl) No. 


far as it concerns contract referred to 


(e) The answer is in the negative* i 
in part {b) of the question. 

tn i Pr. «<>n“eeted with the transaction which appear to be referred 

to oy tiie If jnourable Member ere aa follows : “Fpww w wo to. 

No, I.S.D.-28486, ^&b6JCST.-53, 
OMed. /til «oveu.bcr, 1930 , for 200 g.allons and No. I.S.D.-22446|4|ab6l€jsT|58, dated 
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tie Itih KovomLer^ 1930, for 1^300 gallons of varnish Body Bard Drying Inside 
itli Jienson and Nicholson (India), Ltd., Calcutta. The varnish so ordered ivas 
0 conform to a special sample approved by the East Indian Bailway. Through 
misunderstanding the Indian Stores Department Inspectorate -tested this varnish 
gainst an Indian Stores Department standard sample and as the varnish 

ffered for supply did not conform to this Indian Stores Department' 

tandard sample it was rejected. When the East Indian Bailway pointed out that 
he varnish ordered was to comply with an East Indian Bailway sample which 
.ad been found satisfactory in service, it was revested by the Inspecting Authorir 
ies and found to conform to the East Indian Bailway sample and was, therefore, 
.ccepted. 

(/) The r’eply to the first part of this question is in the affirmative. As regards 
he second part, no case existed for an application of the rule. 

(g) No reasons exist for Government enquiring into the matter. 

(h) No, but if specific cases are given, the Government will enquire into these 
lases. 


Contract foe the Supply of Rbiady mixed Black Paint to the East ' Indian 

Railway. 


Question No. 686. 

(a) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. With regard to the 
second part, three years’ working test in service was carried out by the Eastern 
Bengal Bailway and found satisfactory. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) It is understood that the paint manufactured by Messrs. Jenson and 
Nicholson, called special black paint ready mixed for wagon bodies and under- 
frames, and supplied to the East Indian Bailway, was o^ the same quality as that 
supplied to the Eastern Bengal Bailway. It is not possible to ascertain from 
analysis whether the black pigment contains 3 per cent, carbon black or not, but 
paint of the quality has been found to give satisfactory results in service although 
exposure tests of p<aint of similar composition made on panels tested under non- 
service conditions were not satisfactory. 

((2) Docs not arise. 

(<?) Jenson and Nicholson (India), Ltd., are a Company registered in India 
with Bupee capital. No information about shareholders is available. 

(/) I invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the Buies for the supply 
of articles required to be purchased for the Public Service ” in which the policy 
of Government in regard to the preference to be shown to articles produced by 
indigenous industries is clearly laid down. 

(p) It is not a fact that against the tender in question contracts were given 
to threo firmer for supply of black paint to Indian Stores Department Specification 
No. G.O.P.|21|l with 3 per cent, carbon black. 

Against tender No. 04|M., for 1932-33 contracts for black paint were awarded 
as follows : 

(1) Messrs. Napier Paint Works for Indian-made Paint Black Stiff to Indian 

Stores Department Specification No. G.O.P.|121, which lays down that 
the paint should contain 20 per cent, lamp black. 

(2) Messrs^ Jenson and Nicholson for Indian-made Paint Black Stiff for 

underf panics and wagon bodies. No Indian Stores Department speci- 
fication was stipulated for this supply but paint was to be supplied 
exactly as previously supplied to the Bailway. 

L186LAD . . 
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(3) Messrs. Murarka Paint and Varnish Works for Paint Black Stiff for 

underframes and wagon bodies to Indian Stores Department Specifica- 
tion No. G.O.P.|121, which lays down that the paint should contain 
3 per cent, carbon black. 

(4) Messrs. Murarka Paint and Varnish Works for ** Muraco special Black 

ready-mixed paint for underframes and wagons. 

1 Messrs. Jenson and Nicholson quoted Bs. 9-7-0 per cwt. for their parti- 

cular paint and Messrs. Murarka Paint and Varnish Works quoted 
Bs. 8-10-0 per cwt. for their black paint stiff. The paint of Messrs. 
The Murarka Paint and Varnish Company was tested by the Alipore 
Test House. 

(h) The East Indian Bailway did not place orders with Messrs. Murarka Paint 
and Varnish Company, for the black paints stiff tendered by them at Bs. 8-10-0 
per cwt., but did iilaco orders for 23,000 gallons of “ Muraco special black ready 
mixed paint manufactured by that firm. 

(i) The difference in price between the two tenders referred to is As. 13 per 
cwt. and not As. 14 as stated by the Honourable Member. 

With regard to the second part of the question. Government do not consider 
there has been any loss in revenue, as the price of paint is not the sole index of 
relative value nor do Government consider that undue patronage has been shown to 
any particular firm. 

(j) Does not arise. 


Information promised in reply to part ( 6 ) of starred question No. 674, asked by 
Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 10th April, 1934. 

Soldier and Lady Clerks in the Army Headquarters. 

The total pay during 1933-34 of the 172 soldier, car-soldiex and lady clerks was 
Bs. 4,92,141 and that of the 558 civilian clerks Bs. 13,57,173. 


Information promised in reply to a supplementary question arising out of starred 
question No. 653 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 7th April, 1934. 

Leave Facilities to Clerks in the Railway Audit Department to 
PREPARE FOR THE RAILWAY SUBORDINATE AUDIT SERVICE EXAMINATION. 


A statement showing for the last two years the names of clerks in the office 
of the Chief Auditor, Railway Clearing Accounts, who applied for leave to prepare 
for the Subordinate Railway Accounts Service Examination, the leave granted to 
them and the reasons for refusal or postponement of the leave is laid on the table 
of the House. In eight cases out of nine occurring in the last two years it was 
possible to grant the leave. In the ninth case (t.e., of Mr. Meharban Ali) the 
.apphca !i uas asked to wait as no leave reserve was then available. Ha did not, 
howevei, reiiew” his application for the leave when a leave reserve was available, 
nor did he send in his name as a candidate for the Subordinate Railway Accounts 
Service Mxannnation held Hint year. 



statement showing the names of clerks of the Office of the Chief Auditor, :Bailway Clearing Accounts, Delhi, who applied for leave to 
prepare for the 8. A. S. Examination and the leave granted to them or reasons for refusal or postponement of leave. 
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Jnfwmaition promised in reply to starred question No, 386 asked by Mr, M, 
Masvmd Ahmad on the 6th March, 1934. 

Medical Abrangements for the Menial and Subordinate Staff on State 

Railways. 

On the State-managed Railways detailed instructions have been issued by 
Railway Administrations for medical attendance on menial atad subordinate staff. 
No specific penalties have been laid down for neglect or carelessness, but obviously 
staff concerned are liable to be punished for not carrying out their duties properly. 


Information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 129 asked by Mr. D, K* 
Lahiri Chaudhury on the 3rd March, 1934. 

Savings Banks Work in certain Post Offices. 


mxD 

. . 

1,48,552 

(«)«)(2) 


7,04,035 

mx3) 

. . 

5,68,012 

(a)(ii) Number of clerks employed for the performance of savings 
bank duties — 


in Calcutta G. P. 0. . . . . 1 . 

Wholetime 

—36 


Part time 

—64 

in Bengal and Assam and Bihar and Orissa Circles 
excluding Calcutta G. P. 0. 

Wholetime 

—124 


Part time 

—1,060 

in Madras and Burma Circles . . 

Wholetime 

—82 


Part time 

—227 

(a)(m) Number of officials employed in savings bank audit 
section of Ccdcutta Audit Office 


161 

Do^ of Madras Audit Office 

, , 

108 


(b) None. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No, 665, asked by Mr, 
N, M. Joshi on the 10th April, 1934. 

Recruitment of Outsiders on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

(a), (6) and (c). The Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, reports that so 
far as can be ascertained outsiders have only been engaged when there have been 
no suitable retrenched staff or erc-strikers available. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 471 and 474 aslo&i by 
Mavlm Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur on the 14th March and to unstarred 
question No. 218 asked by him on the 19th March, 1934. 

Stenographers in the Judicial Department in Delhi. 

No. in. 

(a) A atatenient giving the information required is attached. 

: (h) Tht, Government of India have no information. _ • 
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m 


SiatemenL 


(a) NmaJber. JVliihamBiadan. Non-Muham 

ma^An. 

1 1 
1 .. 1 

8 V .. 3 


Grade of pay. 


dass of Ck>urt to 
which 
* attached. 


Ks. 

100-4^150 Senior Sah^udge. 

100 — £^1<60 Judge Small Cause 
Court. 

75..^5-_125 3 Sub-Judges, first 
Class. 


Promotions in the Judicial Department in Delhi. 

No. 474. 

(а) Both seniority and efficiency arc considered when promotions are made. 

(б) J^o posts arc graded as selection appointments. . 


Strength op Staff in the Judicial Department op Delhi. 

No. 218. 

(a) A statement giving the information is attached. 

(b) and (c). Since the orders of 1926 were issued nine appointments out of 23 were filled 
by Muhamma^ns. There is no necessity therefore to take any action such as is suggested 
by the Honourable Member. 




StcUeimnt. 




Grades. 

No. of 

Muham- 

Christians. 

Hindus. 

Sikh. 

Bs. 

posts. 

madans. 




160_-5— 226 . . 

1 

. . 

. . 

1 


100—5—175 . . 

2 

. . 

1 

1 


100—5—160 . . 

3 

. . 


2 

•• 

76—6—160 . . 

1 

. . 


1 

•• 

76-5-126 . . 

13 

. . 


10 

1 

46 — 2 — 96 . . 

8 

4 


4 

•• 

76 . . 

10 

6 


4 

. •• 

35—1—66 . . 

16 

4 


11 

•• 


63 

14 

1 

34 

1 




Percentage. 



Muhammadan 

. . 

• • 

.. 26% 



Christian") 

V each 

.. 


2% 




Sikh J 

Hindus .. , .. .. .. 70% (Incsludes ,3 Jains). 
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Information 'promised in reply to starred question No. 631 asked by IAeyt,^Colonel 
Sir Henry Oidney on the 4th April, 1934, 

Filling up op Vacancies in one Division on the East Indian Railway 
FROM other Divisions. 

The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports : 

(o) Yes, but only to posts of lesser responsibility. 

(h) The attached list shows the higher posts in the Operating Department to 
which staff are not promoted locally from the division in which tho 
vacancy occurs but appointments are made by selection from amongst 
all eligible staff. 

List. 

Station Superintendent. 

Transportation Inspector. 

Coal T. 1. 

Station Master, Grade I. 

Chief Controller. 

Yard Master, Grade I. 

Deputy Station Superintendent. 

Dy. Gr. Controller. 

Yard Master, Grade II. 

Station Master, Grade II. 

Office Superintendent. 

B. S. r., Grade I. 

R. S. P., Grade TI. 

R. S. F., Grade III. 

R. S. P., Grade IV. 

A. R. S. P. 

P. T. I. 

P. T. I. 

P. T. I. 

Trial Engine Inspector. 

Senior Fuel Inspector. 

Junior Fuel Inspector. 

Foreman T. X. R. 

Foreman T. X. R. 

S. T. I. 

S. T. I. 

S. T. I. 

Section Boiler Make:. 

Inspecting Fitter. 

Mechanics, Grade I. 

Mechanics, Grade II. 

Mechanics, Grade II. 

Mechanics, G^de III. 
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Drivers on the old East Indian Railway Grade : 

Grade 1 (Mail). 

Grade II (Passenger). 

Grade V (Passenger). 

Drivers on the Old O. and R. Scales ; 

Scale IV . . (Senior Drivers on the Mail and Passenger Services). 
Scale II . . Senior Drivers on the Passenger Service. 

Scale I 

Drivers on the Revised Scales of pay : 

Grade I . . (Senior Drivers on the Mail and Passenger Services). 
Grade III . . (Senior Drivers on the Passenger Service). 


Information jyromised in reply to unstarred question No, 366 asked by Mr. Bhujyut 

Sing on the 16th Aprils 1934, 

Promotion of Third Division Clerks in the Army Headquarters. 

(a) Permanent Third Division clerks in Army Headquarters may, if they wish, 
sit for the Public Service Commission examination for the Second or the First 
Division, provided they satisfy the ordinary rules for the examination. They are 
not required, however, to qualify for the Second Division before being promoted 
into one of the vacancies set apart for departmental promotion. A man so quali- 
fied would naturally receive preference. 

Seven clerks who qualified for the Third Division have been confirmed in 
the Second Division, This occurred in a single branch of Army Headquarters 
before the introduction of a Third Division in that Branch. The men concerned 
had proved their fitness for the Second Division. 

(b) and (c). The reply to the first portion of (b) is in the negative. The 
remaining portion of (b) and part (c) do not therefore arise. 

(d) No Third Division clerk has so far been promoted to the Second Divi- 
sion under the concession referred to. The reply to the last portion is in the 
negative. 

(e) The orders referred to were waived, as a special case, to provide for the 
s^bsorption in the Second Division of 18 supernumerary Second Division clerks 
and eight Third Division clerks, who vrere qualified for the Second Division, but 
vhose promotion to that Division was retarded on account of the absorption of 
the 18 supernumerary Second Division clerks. 


formation promised in reply to unstarred question No, 271 asked by Mr. M. 
Maywood Ahmad on the 3rd Aprils 1934. 

Betrenchment in the Meteorological Department. 

(a) to (d). The required information is given in the statement enclosed. 
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Remarks. 

I'he 3 Hindus who were not absorbed 
retired on ^ pension. Of the 
4 Muslims 3 retired on full pension 
and 1 was not considered fit for re- 
employment. 

Of the 4 Hindus who Were not 
absorbed, 1 retired oSi fufi pension 
and 3 retired voluntarily. 

Proportion of Muslims. 

At 

present. 

20-8 

28-0 

abolished. 

4-7 

After 

retrench. 

ment. 

19*3 

28*03 

Office was 

4*3 

© • 

Sfi 

<o ;d 1*4 Ml 

<N 

Number of men 
absorbed. 

J 

1 

: : : : 

Hindus. 

00 eo • lo 

Nnmberof perma- 
nent gazette and 
non-gazetted men 
retrenched. 

Muslims. 

... 

1 

s 

11 

3 

9 

8 

• 1 
•8 

I 

i . 1 i 1 . , , 
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InfarmaiUon promised in reply to supplementary question asked by Mr, 5. Mitra , 
in connection with starred question No. 641 {d) asked by Mr. K. P. Thampan . 
onthe7thAprUyl9S4. 

Services op Railway Employees probbcotbb for Criminal Offences 

BUT FOUND NOT GUILTY. 

The Agent, Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, reports as follows ; 

No. The Chief Transportation Superintendent and Tr^c Manager did 
not write that .there had heen ** miscarriage of Justice 


Information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos, 392 and 393 asked by 
Mr. S. G. Jog on the 21st April, 1934. 

Disability Pension to Militajeiy Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 


392. <a) Yes. 

(&) Yes. 

(o) Yes. 

(d) The administrative instructions referred to were issued in 1922. As 
they are confidential, they cannot be laid on the table. At the same time I shall, 
however, bo glad to show them to the Honourable Member if he will call at my 
office at any time convenient to himself. 

(e) The answer to both the questions is in the negative. 

(/) No further definition of the term has ever been laid down, nor is it 
necessary. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

398. (a) The subsequent medical board was held to consider the eligibility of 
the person concerned for a disability i)ension under the 1922 rules. It had been 
decided that he was ineligible for a pension under the 1915 rules. 

(6) As strict tvidence is not required in the case of field and foreign service 
disabilities the question does not arise. 

(c) No. 

(d) (i) as A matter of fact ; («) as a matter of opinion based on facts. 

(c) No medical certificate of any other evidence is ignored. 


Infonmtion fnomisei in reply to starred queHimsNoa. 658, 659, 668 and 664 
'osked by Mr. N. M. Joahi on the 10th April, 1934. 

foBATMBSnOF f«B eaSnSnOKSM IN T«E J^GINBmtlKoOBFikKrMSINT AN Wi 
Gbeat Indian Pknbnidi.a BaidvjAT 4T Nagtvr 43 A Entbant on 
RE-nrSTATEUENT. 

658, (a) Yes, if Te-sppoi«ted in a Tacaacy after the 16th July, 1931. 

_ (h) Yes. 7'hs Agent, Omt Indian Peninsula Bailway, reports that this was at 
^TiaAee witti tlie standing orders and happened throngh a mtemderstanding of the 
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orders in the Transportation Department. The orders are being correctly observed 
now. 

(c) The men were correctly dealt with in accordance with the orders in force. 

(d) The difference arose owing to a miisunderstanding as referred to in part (h) 
above. No difference now exists in the Afferent Departments. 


Be-instated ea?-STBiKEBS IN THE Engineebing Department op the Great 
Indian Peninsula Bailway at Nagpur 

650. (a) and (b). The Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, reports : 

(0 B'iT-strikers were taken back as vacancies occurred and hence some were 
re-engaged within two months. 

(it) No such rule is in existence on the Railway. 

(f) and (d). Do not arise. 


Be-InSTATEMENT of CERTAIN eSC-STRIKERS OF BhUSAVAL AND NaGPUR ON THE 

Great Indian Peninsula Bailway. 

663. The Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, reports : 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Individual cases differed, but mostly they did not offer to resume duty 

by the date specified in the communique. 

(c) An enquiry was held in November, 1930, by the Deputy Agent, Staff, 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in accordance with the announcement 
made by the Railway Board at the first half-yearly meeting with the 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation, and as a result it was decided to 
place on the waiting list the names of certain ea;-strikers who were found 
to have complied with the terms of the Government of India Communique, 
dated the 1st March, 1930. Government do no^ consider any further 
enquiry necessary. 


Reduction of Men on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

664. The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the reply given to his 
starred question No. 660 on the 9th April, 1934. It is hot possible to forecast the 
number of staff likely to be reduced on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


Information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 6 asked Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahmad on the 24th January ^ 1934. 

Educational Facilities given to the Children of the Subordinate 
Employees on the East Indian Bailway. 

(o) I lay on the table a statement giving information regarding the cost 
number of students in Schools on the State-managed Railways. 

(^) Agents of State-managed Railways have been addressed on tbiu question. 



Railway Snropean Schools. I Railway Indian Schools 
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Information promised in reply to supplementary questions to starred question No. 
498 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 16th March, 1934. 

Fbeight on Bice from Patna to Delhi. 

The Agent, East Indian Bailway, reports as follows : 

1. With reference to the Eailway Board's letter No. 4910-T,, dated the 24th 
March, 1934, I beg to observe that from enquiries made in the matter it is ascertained 
that : 


(t) There have been no despatches of rice from Patna to Delhi during the 
last 12 months. On the contrary Patna usually imports rice from sta- 
tions on the East Indian Bailway 's loop line section and the Bengal 
Nagpur Bailway. 

(ii) The rice merchants of Patna do not appear to be interested in the Delhi 
market as they consider there is small prospect of any movement of rice 
from Patna to Delhi. 

(Hi) The rice merchants in Delhi also appear disinterested in the proposal to 
obtain supplies of rice from Patna. 

(iv) Delhi usually consumes a better quality rice than that obtainable at 

Patna. 

(v) Bice was received at Delhi during 1933-34, as follows : 


Mds. 

From the Province of Bengal . . . . . . 1,20,632 

From the Province of Behar and Orissa . . . . 2,461 

From the Province of United Provinces . . . . 9,201> 

From the Province of Central Provinces . . . . 4,879 


Total . . 1,37, LSI 


2. So far as the Province of Behar and Orissa is concerned rice moved to Delhi 
from Sultanganj, Karmatar Sarak, via Bukhtiarpur, and* via Futwah, and it is 
significant that the freight charges from these points to Delhi are higher than the 
rate from Patna. 

3. Indeed, it is of even greater significance that of the total despatches from 
Bengal 65,963 maunds of rice were drawn from Howrah at a rate of Be. 0-11-2 per 
mauiid as compared with a rate of Be. 0-9-0 per maund from Patna. 

4. In these circumstances it is obvious that there can be no justification for 
introducing a reduced rate for rice from Patna to Delhi. 


Information promised in reply to part (6) of starred question No. 191 asked by Mr. 
Goswnmi M. R. Puri on the 21st February, 1934. 

Low Salaries of Assistant Station Masters on the North Western 

Railway. 

The Agent, North Western Bailway, reports that steps are being taken to 
the same scales of pay to Assistant Station Masters performing similar duties at 
big stations like Ghaziabad. 
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Information 'promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 304, 305, 306 and 307 
asked hy Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan on the 4th April, 1934. 

Managing Committee of the East Indian Railway High School at 

Tundla. 

304. The Agent, East Indian Hailway, reports as follows : 

(a) Ten including the three Ex-Offlcio members. 

(&) Europeans two, 

Muslims two and 
Hindus six. 

Europeans. 

{1) R. E. Rutherford, Esq., Divisional Superintendent, President. 

(Ji) Reverend G. F. Buchanan, Secretary. 

Muslims. 

(1) Mr. Ishtiaq Ali Khan. 

(£?) Mr. Bashir Khan. 

Hindus. 

{]) Capt. B; G. Kano. 

(;?) Mr. A. N. Puri, Assistant Superintendent Way and Works. 

($) Dr. S. C. Chowdhury. 

(4) Mr. B. Pershad. 

(5) Mr. Jowala Singh. 

(6) The Head Master. 

(c) (i) Seven. " 

(ii) Three. 

(d) The District Medical Officer is tiie Vice-President and the Senior Sub- 

Assistant Surgeon is a Member. 

It is not correct to say that the latter has not an independent vote. 

(e) So fai no resignations have been tendered. 


Headmaster of the East Indian Railway High School at Tundla . 

305. (fl) Mr. H. 0. Bansal. 

(h) and (c). A reference is invited to the reply to question No. 176 laid on the 
table of the House on the 3rd December, 1932. Government are not prepared to 
lay on tJio table the findings of the Enquiry Committee. 

(d) 33 boys were sent up for the High School Examination of which 12 passed. 


Muslim Students in the East Indian Railway High School at Tundla. 

300. (a) A statement showing the number of boys in the East Indian Railway 
High School, Tundla, during the years 1922 to 1933, and the number of Muslim boys 
in that School is placed on the table. 

Iil86LAD ' » 
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(&) Government understand that the allegations are uiil'oiuuled. The Agent 
reports that promotions from class to class are made on merits and not on communal 
grounds. 

(c) A statement showing the number of boys in the East Indian Railway High 
School, Tundla, w’ho passed the High School Examinations during the last ten years 
and the miinbcr of Muslims amongst them is placed on the table. 


Statemmt showing the number of hoys in the East Indian Railway High School, Tundla^ 
during the years 1922-1933 and the number of Muslim hoys in that School, 





Hindus, 

Muslims, 

Total, 

1922-23 



,. 189 

16 

205 

1923-24 



.. 179 

27 

206 

1924-25 



.. 156 

26 

182 

1925-26 



.. 193 

31 

224 

1926-27 



.. 209 

33 

242 

1927-28 



.. 208 

33 

241 

1928-29 



.. 209 

40 

249 

1929-30 



.. 213 

40 

253 

1930-31 



.. 236 

43 

279 

1931-32 



.. 253 

41 

294 

1932-33 



.. 248 

51 

299 

1933-34 


.. 

.. 243 

58 

301 


Statement showing the number of boys in the East Indian Railway High School, Tundla, who 
passed the High School Examinalions during the last ten years and how many of them 
are Muslims, 


1924 




Total 

No. 

sent. 

19 

Hindus. 

17 

Muslims. 

2 

Passed 

Hindus. 

12 

Passed 

Muslims. 

1925 




15 

14 

1. 

8 

1 

1926 




14 

14 

. . 

7 


1927 




14 

14 

, , 

8 

• • 

1928 




11 

11 

. . 

9 


1929 




17 

17 

. . 

16 

• • 

1930 




21 

21 

, , 

13 

. • 

1931 




22 

20 

2 

15 

2 

1932 

• • « 



21 

19 

2 

17 

(2 absent). 

1933 




33 

27 

6 

12 
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Teachers in the East Indian Railway High School at Tundla. 
307. Total number of teachers is 17 of which 12 are Hindus and live Muslims. 


liifortncUion promised in reply io part (c) of starred question No. o26 asked by 
Sardar G. N. Majunular mi the 19th March, 1934. 

Vacancies in the Grade of Mi\NAGERs and Supervisors of Farms. 

{(•,) Tlie ausw(h- to the first question is in the affirmative and to tiie second in the 
iugative. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos, 328, 329 and 330 asked 
by Mr. S. C. Miira on the 2nd March, 1934. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the Great 

War. ' 


328. (a) No, the rate was Os. ()<I. 

(h) Yes. This rate has been in force since 1921. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

329 and 330. The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the answer 
1 gave on the 11th December, 1933, to part (a) of starred question No. 1380. The 
ScHMctary of State has since confirmed the decision of the Govonimeiit of India on 
Ucfommeiidation No. IX. This is the only recommendation of the War Pensions 
Committee on which his orders were required. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 333 asked by Mr, S. G, Jog 

on the 2nd March, 1934. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the Great 

War. 

ta) and (c). Government have the reason to believe that the Ueputy Controller 
of Military Pensions, Lahore, is not acting in ac^jordance with their intention. If the 
Honourable Member will furnish particulars of any case he has in mind, en(iuiric.s will 
bo made. 

(h) No. Soldiers’ Boards are non-official organisations, and for purposes of pension 
f'biinis, are only investigating and forwarding authorities. 

(e) Yes. 

(d) and (fl). The channels of submission are different in the case of Jangi Inams. 
IVliile claims to family pensions are submitted through the deceased soldiers’ Command- 
ing Officer, Jangi hxams are transferred from the Ist to the 2nd holder without the 
intervontion of the Commanding Officer of the deceased soldier on account of whom the 
•fnaffi hiam was originally granted. I do not understand the tllfficiilty which the 
H'-tiournble Member fears may arise through this difference of system, but if he 
^in furnish details of any case ho may have in mind, enquiries will be made. 
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Information prmnised in reply to unstarred question No. 59 asked by Mr. N. M, 
Joshi on the 16th February^ 1934. 

Holidays in the Mechanical Workshops op State Railways. 

The information as furnished by the Railway Administrations is given in the statement below. 


Railway. 

1 

Workshops. 

2 

No. of 
holidays 
on 

which 
shops are 
closed 
in 

a year. 

3 

No. of paid holidays 
allow ed to daily 
rated staff. 

4 

Reirarks. 

5 

Burma 

. Insein Loco, shops . . 

17 

Nil. 



Mytinge C. & W. 

20 

Nil. 



shops. 





Rangoon Signal 

23 

1 



Engineering shop. 




E.B. 


41 

20 


E.I. 

. Jamalpur shops 

4.3 

15 



Lillooah 

34 

15 



Lucknow ( Loco. & 

38 

16 



Car. & \V agon 





shops. 




G. I. P. 

. Parel Shops 

17 

Staff under new leave 





rules. 



Matunga shops 

17 

15 holidays with pay 

In addition all employc^es irres 




in lieu of casual leave, pective of leave rules b\ 


Jhansi shops 

17 


which they are governed 




Staff governed hy the 

are given holidays on Eni 




leave rules of the late 

pi re Day and His Majcslj 




0. 1. P. Railway Com- 

the King Emperor’s Birth 




pany. 

day without deduction o: 









15 days leave without 

Occasionally, in response U 




deduction of pay 

a written request by e 




which may bo re* 

majority of the workmen. 




placedjby an oqiiival- 

the shops are closed f>r 




ent number of boli- 

other than the holiday: 


N.W. 

Moghalpura shops 

23 

17 


tSukkur shops 

18 

17 


Kalka shops 

18 

17 

A. B. 


36 

6 

B. N. 

Mechanical Work- 
shojis. 

24 

(4 

B. B. A 0. 1. 

Metn' Gauge system 

25 

17 


Broad Gauge system 

17 

17 

M.&S.M. .. 

Perambur 

23 

14 


Hubli . . 

26 

14 


Bangalon’ 

25 

14 

I. 

Mechai deal Workshop 

12 

12 


speoified in column 3. 

In such oases Staff mvemoi 
by the State Kailwa} 
lirave Rules may have 
such holidays with pay i: 
any leave is due to then 
while staff governed b} 
the G. I. P. and Funda 
mental Rules must ha^'( 
such holidays without pay. 


Empiiif Day and His Majei>t\ 
the King Emperor’s B-rth 
day are tre^ated os pa!( 
holiday for all staff. 
I'emaining 12 paid holidny- 
are earned by staff for 
giilnr attendance at 
rate of one per month. 
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Informatim promised in reply to starred question No. 626 asked by Lieut.-Cohnel 
Sir Henry Oidney on the 4th April, 1934. 

Rules for the Promotion of Passenger Drivers to Mail Drivers on 

State Railways. 

(a) The rules governing the promotion of passenger drivers to mail drivers on the State- 
managed Railways are as follows : 

North Western RaUway. 

Mail Drivers and passenger driven are not separate classes. Mail drivers aro 
drawn from the most senior men with a good record as driver. 

Burma Railways. 

Whenever a vacanoy occurs in the links of main lino fast-passenger and ghat 
services, the best and fittest engine-man irrespective of district, salary or 
length of service is selected for promotion. 

East Indian Railway. ^ 

Promotions to mail drivers from passenger drivers are made by slection, seniority 
being observed if the driver is considered suitable, has a good record and is 
reported on satisfactorily. Promotion is subject to a driver passing a satis- 
factory examination in a knowledge of the rules and in enginemanship. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

The most efficient men are selected to work on the Mail Link. 

Oreal Indian Peninsvla Railway. 

Mail and passenger drivers are on the same rate of pay, viz., Rs. 310 for A grade 
and Rs. 235 for B grade and the mail and passenger services are worked on a 
combined link. Promotions to this grade or pay are made from goods drivers. 

{b) In the past there was a system of selecting covenanted and non-covenanted 
drivers on the East Indian Railway alternately for promotion irrespective of the order of 
seniority. This was discontinued from the 1st Kovi-ir.lxr, 1026. 

(c) The alternate system of promotions was due to the fact that covenanted drivers 
wore formerly recruited on the original East Indian Railway with superior British railway 
training and experhmee on account of which they were given a certain degree of preference. 

(d) The practice^ referred to, has been discontiniuHl on the East Indian Railway. It 
was never in existence on other State-managed Railways. 


^ if formation protnised in reply to part {vi) of starred qaesiioh No. 691 (b) by Mr. 
S. G. Jog on the Mih April 1934. 

1^'XI‘ENDITURE ON THP] MoVE OF THE MILITARY ACCOUNTANT GeNERAI/s OfFICE. 
Expenditure incurretl for carriage of records, etc. 

Rs. a. p. 

1930- 31 .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,098 4 0 

1931- 32 1,080 2 0 

1932-33 .. .. ' .. .. .. 1,271 8 0 
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IvifoTtnciition promised in reply to unstorred question No, 286 asked by Mr, 8, G, 
Jog on the 3rd April, 1934. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the Great 

War. 

(а) No. The memorandum quoted by the Honourable Member relates to a 
follower who was no longer fit for his peace time duties on account of old age. There 
was no question of war-unfitness. 

(б) Gorernment are aware of this publication. 

(c) There is no such difference. The Ministry of Pensioas have not adhered 
stricttv to the official Nomenclature of Diseases in the table in question, but have 
for the sake of convenience grouped various conditions under the heading ** debility 

Medical Boards in India are required by the regulations to adlicre to the diagnosis 
given in the Nomenclature of Diseases and in consequence patients in whom debility 
is a marked symptom are invalided, not for debility, but for the disease from which 
the debility originated. 

(d) No. T would refer the Honourable Member to the answer given mi thu 
10th March, lf)34, to parts (a) and (b) of his question No. 182. 

(e) and (/). Do not arise. 


Information promised in reply to Mr. S. C. Mitra^s starred question No. 678 on the 

10th April, 1934. 

Lady Clerks in the Central Military Offices and tn the Government 

OF India Offices. 


(a) 'Military Offices .. .. .. .. oG 

(h) Other Govern men t of India Offices .. .. 29 


Information promised in reply to part {a) of starred q^rPMion No. 1267 asked by 
Mr. K. C. Neogy on the 1st December, 1933. 

Quotations from the Indian Shipping Companies for the Carriage of 

Government Materials. 

Consequent on the acceptance by Government of Sir Lalubhai Samaldas’s Reso- 
lution in the Council of State on the 15th March, 1922, particulars of Government 
stores iJiii’chasod by the High Commissioner for India and ready for shipment, were 
given icgularly to Messrs. Devitt and Moore, Limited, the London Agents of the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company, Limited, of Bombay, which is believed to be tlie 
only Indian Company operating in European waters. Messrs. Devitt and Mo<»vc, 
Limited, <ii(l not, however, submit any freight tenders, nor were any applications (or 
cargo ever made by them. It is understood that the Company have no regular 
sailings from Euro;'e to India. The High Commissioner had ascertained some time 
ago from them that in the event of any of their steamers returning from the United 
Kingdom after repairs or of new steamers proceeding to India after construction in 
the United Kingdom, they would be interested only in whole e;irgoes or in very 
large consignments ; but in consequence of the altered arraiu^ouicnt for shipiiicnt 
of .‘doTin under Rupee Tender Rules such large consignments are not now shipped 
by the High Commisidoner Store Department. 

Tin* ITigii Commissioner is prepared to considcu- any propusais which might 
placed before him by any Indian Shipping Company. 
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Information promised in reply to parts (6) to (/) of unstarred question No. 339 
asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 10th April, 1934. 

Consolidated Allowance to Special Ticket Ekaminebs on the North 

Western Railway. 

<&) to (e). The Agent, North Western Bailway, reports as follows : 

(1) Yes. 

(o') and (d). Mr. Labhu Earn Teji was not a temporary Travelling Ticket 
]EiXainiiior but on 12 mouths probation from the 15th November, 1930. Had the old 
Travelling Ticket Examiners’ posts not been abolished with effect from the 1st June, 
1931, he would have been confirmed as Travelling Ticket Examiner from the loth 
November, 1930. On representing this point of .view to the Chief Accounts Officer 
of this Railway he agreed that the spirit of the Railway Board’s orders covered such 
cases and ho was accordingly admitted by this office to the concession alluded to in 
part (a) above and not by the Divisional Superintendent, Delhi, as stated in the 
question. 

(c) Messrs. Mathews, Labhu Ram and M. Abdulla of the Lahore Division were 
placed on probation as Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 30th June, 1930, 9th June, 
1930, and 9th June, 1930, respectively. Due to a reduction in the number of Travelling 
Ticket Examiners’ posts on the Lahore Division, they reverted to their substantive 
posts of Ticket Collectors on the 20th March, 1931, Srd oepteinber, 1930, and 20th 
March, 1931, respectively, prior to the abolition of Travelling Ticket Examiners’ posts 
and were not utilised as Special Ticket Examiners until the 25th February, 1932, 29th 
November, 1932, and 13th February, 1932, respectively, whereas Mr. Labhu Ram Teji 
who was still working Jis a Travelling Ticket Examiner on the 1st June, 1931, was 
given the option of selecting a post of Special Ticket Examiner W’hen Travelling 
Ticket Examiners' cadre was abolished. Tt will thus be seen that these arc not 
parallel cases. 

(/) Does not arise. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No, 1472 asked by Sardar Sant 
Si'ngh on the 20th December, 1933, 

Report of the Mjsra Committee appointed to consider the Appeals 
OP THE Ticket Checking Staff on the East Indian Railway. 

The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that the practice on the Allahabad 
Division ^\as different from that followed in other divisions, but from the 1st February, 
1934, a uniform procedure has been adopted on all the divisions. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No, 818 asked by Rai Bahadur 
Lola Brij Kishore on the 12th September, 1933, 

Seniority of East Indian Railway and old Oudh and Rohilkund 

Railway Staff. 

(а) Thirty-three old East Indian Railway subordinates are working in the senior post 
on the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway area and 12 subordinates of the old Oudh and Rohil- 
kund Railway are working on the old East Indian Railway area. 

(б) Yes. In this connection, I would refer the Honourable Member to the information 
laid by me on the table of the House on 12th December, 1933, in reply to starred question 
No. 1017 asked by Mr. E. H. M. Bower on 18th September, 193.3. The Agent, East 
Indian Railway, reports that separate seniority lists are maintained for the Engineering 
staff of the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway and the old East Indian Railway for adminis- 
trative purposes and to avoid hardship to old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Engineering 
staff who would suffer if they were brought on the revised scales of pay for the purposes of 
a common seniority list. 
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(c) All departmentSy except the Operating Department, are governed by the 8e,me fiet 
of rules. The question of rules for staff in the Operating Department is under considera- 
tion. 

(d) No. The only change which has been made is that the period of absence from 
headquarters by which daily allowance can now be earned is more than four hours between 
9 p.M. and 6 A.M., instead of more than eight hours on each day, beginning and ending at 
midnight. 

(e) There is no separate allotment of posts in grades 1 and II for the Oudh and Rohil- 
kund Railway Inspectors ; promotions to these grades being made by selection. So far 
one Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Inspector of Works has been promoted to grade II. 

(/) The revised scales of pay of 1928 were promulgated with effect from the 1st 
August, 1028, and have been applied generally to new entrants appointed since that date. 
There have been exceptions in certain cases where it was considered necessary. 

(gr) There is no such restriction imposed on the staff of the Operating Department. 
As regards the staff of the Engineering Department the amount of allowance has been 
limited to the number of nights out which the Divisional Superintendent considers it suffi- 
cient for the proper maintenance of the line. It has not been considered necessary to 
impose a restriction on officers. 

(h) The staff whose vision requires testing in the interest of public safety are perio- 
dically examined. 


Information 'promised in reply to starred question No, 414 asked by Mr, Gaya 
Prasad Singh on the 7th Marchy 1934. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the Great 

War. 


(а) To the fullest possible extent. 

(б) In accordance with the instruction in clause {viii) of the Note to the Government 
orders on recommendation No. XXI of the War Pensions Committee, it is necessary for an 
applicant claiming the benefit of recommendation No. XlII to show that the rejection of 
his original claim was based on the absence of records which under rule should be perma- 
nently retained. In other words, it is necessary for a claimant to produce some evidence to 
indicate that his discharge from the Army was due to a disability incurred on or attribut- 
able to military services duiing the war and that some particular document or documents 
should be in existence to confirm his claim. In neither of the two cases mentioned has any 
such evidence been produced and it is obviously impossible for the Government to accept 
the unsupported statement of a claimant that his discharge from the Army was due to a 
disability of the kind mentioned above. All that is on record in the two cases mentioned 
is that the mc?n concerned were discharged on medical grounds ; many men were dis- 
charged during the war for disabilities other than those contracted on or attributable to 
military service ; and there is no evidence in these two particular cases to sho\\' that the 
disabilities were so contracted or attributable. It was not, however, merely on the ab- 
sence of such evidence that the claims were rejected. One of the two men was found in 1931 
to be suffering from no disability whatever, while the disability of the other in the same 
year was limited to the minmium degree of 20 per cent. The^scase from w'hich ho was 
Buffering, namely, defective vision, was not of a kind that improves by lapse of time, and it 
is therefore most improbable that he was suffering from a pensionable degree of disability 
at the time when he was discharged. As a special ease, however, in view of his long 
service, tlii^' man has already been granted a special pension of Rs. 4 and has therefore 
already been treated more generously than would have been strictly justifiable under the 
regulations. 
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Information promised in reply to part ( 6 ) of starred question No. 76 asked by Mr. 
Q. Morgan on the 6th February^ 1934. 

PultCHASE OF Coal by State Railways. 

The names of the collieries whose tenders for the supply of coal to the State Railways 
vt ero accepted for the year 1933-34 and who failed to supply the quantities contracted for 
arc given below : 

Tons. 

Messrs. H. V. Low’s Sultanpur Colliery . . . • • ■ 

Messrs. Siduli Colliery Company . . . . • • • • 2,020 


Information promised in reply to starred qmstion No. 762 asked by Mr. M* 
Maswood Ahmad on the 17th Aprils 1934. 

Vendors* Contracts in the Dinapur Division of the East Indian 

Railway. 

(а) Yes. A copy of the report is annexed. ^ 

(б) Yes. The new agreements provide for termination on six months’ notice. 

Annexubs. 

Letter No. A. A.‘109IGall4, dated 2nd June 1934 from the Agent, East Indian Railway, to the 
Secretary, Railway Board. 


Vending in Dinapur Division. 

1 beg to say that on consideration of the results of granting on the Howrah Division, 
as an experimental measure, the contract for the Hindu and Muhammadan Refreshment 
Booms at Burdwan, the Hindu and Muhammadan Tea Stalls at various stations, and 
the vending of Indian sweetmeats, food stalls and miscellaneous articles at certain stations 
to one firm of caterers, it was decided to continue the system of extended contracts for 
the sale of such articles but to a more limited extent. This proposal had the general ap- 
proval of the Calcutta Advisory Committee. It was also decided that there should be 
separate Hindu and Muhammadan contractors and that the contract should be for all sales 
at a large station, and would include an area of say 25 to 30 miles from that station. 

In settling the contracts on the Dinapur Division, it was found impracticable to ad- 
here to the limited distances contemplated, for the reason that on such small areaa there 
was no possibility of doing any appreciable vendor’s business. Consequently areas wore 
enlarg{^d in order to make them sufficiently remunerative for the contractors to give good 
service to the public. 


The Dinapur Division was split up into four areas as shewn under : 

(a) Moghalserai area . . From Moghalserai to Tarighat and Sasaram (in- 
clusive) 110 miles. 


(h) Gaya area . . . . Mianpur (inclusive) to Sasaram (exclusive) and Dal- 

tonganj branch — 141 miles. 

(c) Patna area . . . . Athmal Gola (inclusive) to Bhadaura (inclusive) and 

Patna Junction to Chakand (inclusive 176 miles.) 

(d) Kiul area . . . . Jhajha (inclusive) to Barh (inclusive) Luckeeserai 

to Paimar (inclusive) and Kiul to Dharara — 164 
miles. 


Tlie old contractors were petty tradesmen and none of them had the necessar}^ pro- 
^^ional experience, knowledge or capital to run area contracts and institute proper super- 
men which is essential to improve the service to passengers. Consequently their services 
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had to be terminated and new contractors were appointed. Owing to the inability of the 
Divisional Superintendent to obtain suitable contractors for the above four areas, it was 
necessary to give two areas to one man, i.e., one Hindu and one Muhammadan respectively 
for the vending of Hindu and Muhammadan food. 

I would, however, point out that the contractors appointed were most reluctant to 
take over the small intermediate stations, but that the Divisional Superintendent, Dina- 
pur, insisted on them doing so as it is at these stations that most improvement is necessary 
which can only be brought about by proper inspection and organisation. 

The placing of these contracts is fully within the competence of the Divisional Superin' 
tendent, and I am fully satisfied that his action was undoubtedly in the interests of the 
travelling public. 

The Calcutta Advisory Committee hav6» in view of the circumstances, agreed that 
these revised arrangements should be given a fair trial. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No, 729 asked by Pandit 
Satyendra] Nath Sen on the 16th April, 193d, and starred questions Nos, 763 
and 764 asked by Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad on the 17ih April, 1934. 

Vendors’ ContractwS in the Dinapur Division of the East Indian 

Kailway. 

Sturred question No, The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports as follows : 

(a) Out of a total number of 138 contractors only 11 were ca;-Railway employees. 

(h) There is no recorcl of any policy laid down in 1919. It is within the Divisional 

8uperiiiteud<int’s powers to make catering contracts on their Divisions. The 
present policy is the outcome of a suggestion of the Calcutta Advisory 
Committee, the object being to raise the standard of catering which was low. 

(c) Complaints wore frequent against contractors under the old system and their 

standard was acknowledged to be low. 

(d) j,No. It is not the policy of the Railway to call for tenders, but applications are 

called for. 

ie) The new contractors are paying the same rate of fees, and rents as the old ones 
were paying. No premium for the contracts was paid by the old contrac- 
tors and none is paid by the now ones. 

(/) No record is maintained of the province of origin of the contractors as it is 
not the policy of the Railway necessarily to confine themselves in any area 
to the inhabitants of that area. Of the four now contractors employed, 
three were already employed in Bihar. 

(gf) Passes in accordance with the d itios required of them have been issued. 

{h) No dehnite information is available. It is understood that Messrs. Ballavhdas 
Eshwardas wore for years contractors on the Bengal Nagpur Railway and 
resigned the contract with the concurrence of the authorities. They re- 
ceived excellent certificates from that Railway. 

(i) The same firm hold Refreshment Room contracts on the Howrah Division and 

had been given the contract for the new itofroshmont Room at Gaya on its 
completion o.i the loth Eobruary, 1931. 

U) With the object of employing as many as possible of the potty vendors, and their 
servants in order to continue their livelihood, the new contractors were 
asked to take them on as tJieir einployoos, if suitable. Whore this has been 
done, service agj'cciuents have been executed. The contracts have not 
been sublet. 

ik) bubletting is not permitted under the tenns of the agreement and is always 
puiiished when discovered. 
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(l) Yes. These were duly received on March 6th and 12th. 

(m) (i) The various portions of the contracts were taken over on various dates 

between March 25th and April 10th. The details of the contracts were 
completed on various dates between 2l8t February and 10th March. 

(ii) A copy of the agreement form is annexed. 

{Hi) Because the matter was within the Divisional Superintendent s powers. 

(n) The Divisional Superintendent has no cognisance of the recommendations of 

the Local Advisory Committee, except recommendations which are accepted 
by the Agent and are forwarded by him to Divisional Superintendents with 
instructions to implement them. 


Vendors’ Contracts in the Dinapur Division of the East Indian 

Railway. 

Question No. 763.— (a) No. The selection of individual contractors is an executive 
matter not requiring previous consultation with the Local Advisory Committee. 

(6) The reply to the first part of tho question is in the affirmative. The system 
in force was discussed at a Local Advisory Committee meeting and it was agreed to give the 
present scheme a trial. 


Vendors’ Contra('ts in the Dinapur DivrsioN op the East Indian 

Railway. 

Question No. is too early to say yet. The Railway Administration expect 

to gain by the approbation of passengers of the much improved arrangemonts. ihey 
will also gain by a gre^at decrease in clerical work. In actual fees for rents, vending and 
hawking they have not gained, and do not look to gaining anything. 


Infortmiiion promised in reply to starred question No. 972 asked by Mi . Lalchand 
Namlrai on the Kith September, 1933. 

Re-Employment of Retrenched Staff on the North Western 

Railway. 

(a) to (e) The Agent, North Western Railway, reports that the instructions issued 
by the Railway Board to regulate the retrenchment of staff, their registration on a waiting 
list and re-employment have been applied by his Administration to tlic^ retrenchment tha 
took place in 1931-32. 

(/) Tho Agent, North Western Railway, who has examined the individual case referred 
to, reports that Mr. Chughani was discharged in 1934. 

(g) Docs not arise. 


Information promised in reply to parts (a), {h), (e), (/) and (g) of star r(^ 

No. 391 asked lyy Rai Bahadur Laia Brij KUhore on the 6th March, 1934. 

Posts of Yard Supervisors, Yard Foremen Assistant Yard Masters 
AND Yard Inspectors on the East Indian Katiway. 


(a) The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that there are no Yyd Supcrvisora or 
Yard Inspeetors on tho East Indian Railway. Yards are controlled by Yard ftlasters, 
who frequently have Assistant Yard Masters or Yiird Foremen working under them m 
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eight-hour shifts. Tho Yard Foreman works under the supervision of an Assistant Yard 
Master. Some yards do not have any Yard Foremen. 

(6) Tho Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that Yard Masters and Assistant Yard 
Masters must have the same qualihcations as Station Masters and Assistant Station Mas- 
ters and in addition must have special aptitude for yard work. Yard Foremen are general- 
ly promoted from literate gunners but are not responsible for train passing. 

(e) and (p). The East Indian Railway Administration do not consider it necessary 
to provide special facilities for guards, Indian Assistant Station Masters and Head Num- 
ber-takers for their promotion to the posts of Yard Masters, Assistant Yard Masters and 
Yard Foremen. Before staff can bo considered eligible for promotion to higher posts, it is 
necessary for them to qualify by passing such examinations or tests as may bo necessary 
and must possess the qualifications roquu’cd for such promotions. 

(/) The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that Head Number-takers have little or 
no knowledge of the duties of a gunner or of yard work and in consequence cannot ordinarily 
assume the duties of Yard Foremen. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 756 asked by Mr. M. 
Maswood Ahmad on the 17th April, 1934. 

Promotions in the Office of the Agent, North Western Railway. 

The Agent, North Western Railway, reports : 

** (a) Hindu m ) nbers of the staff, as well as those of other com nuaities» once dec 
lared unfit for promotion from a lower to a higher grade are given further 
chances to prove their fitness. 

(b) and(c). No such ease is traceable. A Grade 1 Hindu clerk who officiated in 
Grade II in leave vacancies in 193.), however, was reverted while again 
officiating in the same grade in 1931 on account of reduction in establishmeht , 
because he was found to be less efficient than another clerk junior to him in 
the same Grad \ This individual did not, however, officiate in Grade II 
in 1925 and ho is not being given a trial now in Grade II. Ho has, however, 
been recently transferred to another Section in his substantive grade, Grade 
1, to see whether ho can earn a recommendation of fitness for promotion to 
Grade il. 

{d) and (e). An employee once declared unfit is not debarred from subsequently 
earning a recommendation of fitness for promotion. This applies to all 
classes of staff irres[)oCuive of community. 


Information promised in reply to parts (b) to (e) of starred question No. 554 asked 
by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 27th March, 1934. 

Absbnck of a Shed on the Platform of the Hardwar Railway Station. 

The Agent, East Indian Railway reports as follows : 

(6) A portion measuring 12' x 140' or 1,680 square ft. of the station is covered. The 
shedding is sufficient to meet normal requirements. Special arrangements 
are made for mcla traffic. There is a shelter for the third class passengerP 
outside the jdatform covering an area of 6,875 square ft. 

(c) The platform and station buildings at Hardwar are 9 feet higher than the public 

road level which is 320 feet away and therefore the several exit gates leading 
to the platform have a gradual slope# 

(d) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. The reply given 

by the Divisional Superintendent, Moradabad, was that it was impossible 
to consider the amenities suggested at present. 
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(c) Figures of gross and net earnings of the station are not available. Passcmirer 
earnings at the station were as follows : 


Period. 

Year ending — 

31st March, 1933 
31st March, 1934 


Local. Foreign. 
Hs. Rs. 

253,546 611,415 

265,378 751,416 


Information 'promised in reply to starred questicm No. 634, asked by Mr. N. M. 
Joshi on the 4th April, 1934. 

Denial of the Benefit of Sunday Rest to Workers in the Running 
Sheds at certain Places on the Bombay, Baboda and Central 
India Railway. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) Because Rutlam and Godhra are not in British India, and the provisions of the 
Factories Act therefore do not apply. The same is probably the case with the other places 
to which the Honourable Member refers. 

(c) No, because (t) the staff concerned do not favour any change and (ii) the applica- 
tion of the Hours of Work Regulations to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
is under consideration. 


Information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 375 and 376 asked by 
Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 16th April, 1934. 

Appointment of Lillooah Apprentices as Electricians and Train 

Examiners. 

375. It is assumed in the replies to this and the next question that ]\Ir. C. Ke\'s is 
the Anglo-Indian apprentice referred to : 

(а) The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that Mr. Keys holds a certiffcate 

of having passed the Jamalpur Technical School in the Second Division. 
Wlien he left the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, he was in the 8th stand- 
ard, which is above Junior Cambridge and Matriculation standards. 

(б) (i) Mr. Keys received his training in the Machine, Fitting and Mill-wright shops 

and the Drawing Office of the Carriage and Wagon Workshojjs at Lillosah. 

(n) Yes. 

(c) The European in question w'as trained in the Machine, Fitting and Under - 
Frame Production Sections and Drawing Office of the Carriage and Wagon 
Workshops, Lillooah, and was selected by the Selection Committee convened 
to make the selection. The Committee besides taking into consideration 
the results of the examination also considered (.>ther qualifications such 
as initiative, general intelligeneo and ability to conimancl labour before 
making the appointment. 

Government understand that the selection was not based on racial considera- 
tions. 

(c) and (/) Government are informed that the cases of all time expired apprentices 
will be taken into consideration by a special selection committee w hen suit- 
able vacancies occur. 
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Selection of Lillooah Apprentices for the Posts of Train 

Examiners. 

376. (a) The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports as follows : 

(a) (i) The candidatci^ appeared l>cfoix^ a Selection Committee, who considered the 
qiialilications of eacli candidate carefully before making their choice. 

(ii) The Stdectioii Cominitte<i was composed of three Senior Scale Officers of the 
Operating Department. 

(h) No. The Selection Committee selected candidates who appeared to them most 
suited for employment at the tiiiio they appeared before the Committee. 

(c) Government are informed that the a])i)oijfitment was made in 1930 and the in- 

formation asked for is not now available. 

(d) There were only five apprentices. 

(») Train Examiners in the 1933 batch, who passed oat of the Technical School and 
of those only one was an Indian, who obtained 54% marks in the final exami- 
nation. The e;r-approntico who was appointed obtained 84% marks. 

(d) (ii) and (/) The men referred to were considered by the Selection Committee to be 

the best all round men for the posts. If seniority is to be taken as the deter- 
mining factor in making selections of time-expired apprentices, there would be 
no necessity for appointing selection committees to select the best men 
offering. 

(e) Government do not consider their intervention is called for. 


Infmmtion 'promised in reply to part {c) of starred question No, 185 asked by 
Sardar Sant Singh on the 21sl February, 1934, 

Consolidated Allowance of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 

East Indian Railway. 

(c) Government are informed that the cut was not applied on the North Western 
Railway through a misunderstanding. The recovery of the amount overdrawn by the 
staff in good faith has been waived. 


THE FACTORIES BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) r The 
House will now resume the third readinj^ of the Factories Bill. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muham- 

12 NOON madaii Rural) : Sir, the amount of agreement and appro- 

val which this measure ha.s commanded in this House 
ought to be a matter of congratulation for my Honourable friend, tlie 
Mover. Some of that agreement and api)roval may be duo to the popu- 
larity which my Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, enjoys in this Ilouse, 
but while some of the agreement in this Iloust^ to the present measure may 
be due to the personalitj^ of the Honourable the Mover, I think a great part 
of that agreement should be ascribed to the intrinsic merits of the measure. 
From the ])oint of view of the workman, from the point of view of the em- 
ployer and from the ])oint of view of the country at large, there is abun- 
dant material in the measure itself w^hich should command approval in 
and outside this House. This very welcome phenomenon of agreement of the 
non-official Benches with an official measure like the present is all the more 
remarkable when one considers that the initiation of the very first measure 
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ou factory legislation in India in the early seventies was due almost en- 
tirely to the jealousy which the nascent cotton textile industry of India 
had aroused in Lancashire. It is remarkable that during the wliolc of 
the debate I have heard not a single Honourable Member mention the very 
name of Lancashire. It is possible that it is a happy augury of the 
laovement to which my Honourable friend, Mr. James, alluded at the last 
!S{ 3 Ssion. The representative of the employers, Mr. Mody, blessed the 
measure with liis complete approval, Mr. Mody — the enemy of labour and 
the avowed friend of labour leaders. My Honourable friend, the Deputy 
i^resident, no doubt had some criticism to offer and he said that many 
vital ’’ matters concerning labour were omitted in this Bill and he 
instanced the non-provision of restricting the hours of labour to 48 hours 
per week. My Honourable friend, the Deputy President, ought 
to realise that there is a distinction between the ideal and the practical, 
tliat there is a distinction between conditions obtaining in Europe and 
conditions obtaining in India. The principle of the Bill is the protec- 
tion of the country from the evils which are inherent in the factory system 
based on the institution of capital. But that principle so far as India 
is concerned has to be viewed in the light of more than one con- 
sideration. It must be remembered that India is industrially a backward 
country. It has got to comi)ete with foreign countries which havei develop- 
efl their industrial system unshackled by restrictive legislation like the 
present. We must also remember that the industrial areas of British India 
are surrounded and interlaced with native States territory where restrictive 
legislation like the present does not obtain or if it obtains at all not to 
such a degree as it does in British India. When the Honourable the Finance 
i^lember, last year or in 1932, brought forward iiis Bill for taxing t'oreign 
iiifonie, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, and I warned the Goveriimejit 
against the danger of British Indian capital, on account of restrictive in- 
dustrial legislation to which this country was subjected, taking fliglit to the 
noiglibouring native States. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Say Indian 
States. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : I am a native of India, and I do not see why 
I should not call them native States. 

There is a second consideration which should affect the framing of a 
measure like the present, and that is the fact that the Indian industrial 
labourer is first and last an agriculturist. Industrial labourer as a whole- 
time worker, as a class, has not yet developed in India and, as you are 
aware. Sir, human effort in India is more extensive than intensive as it is in 
Europe. That is to say, the Indian labourer having liis traditions in ag- 
riculture produces much less in a given period of time than the European 
labourer, and if you restrict his hours of labour unduly, you restrict unduly 
his means of earning his livelihood. Protection, Sir, should not be a pro- 
tection which protects the Indian labourer out of his means of livelihood. 
If you look through the Bill, you will find that these various confiicting 
considerations have been given effect to in a well balanced manner. 

Lastly, Sir, I would point out that, however beneficent a law may be as 
regards its provisions, the beneficient effect which it produces in the country 
depends very much upon the men who administer it and the way in which 
it is administered. I was very glad to hear the name of Mr. Johnstone, 
the Chief Factory Inspector in the Bombay Presidency, and I have got 
personal experience of the way in which Mr. Johnstone administers the 
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factory law in the Bombay Presidency. Unfortunately, all the Factory 
Inspectors in India cannot be Mr. Johnstoues 

Mr. B. Das : How do you know it ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : It is impossible,, I say ; just as everybody 
cannot be Mr. B. Das, so every Factory Inspector in India cannot be Mr. 
Johnstone. And, Sir, I would respectfully suggest to the Government that 
as regards the provisions regarding prosecutions, some latitude may be 
allowed for withdrawal of prosecutions in cases where there is no contu- 
macy, and the offence appears to be merely a technical one. Sir, with these 
few words I support the Third Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal : European) : Sir, whatever disappointment 
1 may have felt in that Government could not see their way to accept the 
majority of my amendments, it is nothing to the shock I got when my 
Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, said he had come to the conclusion 
that it was evident I neither represented capital nor labour. I hope, 
however, my Honourable friend will change his opinion in the near 
future 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) ; 1 am not sure if I heard my friend correctly, but I never said 
at any time that he represented neither capital nor labour. I know per- 
fectly well what interests he represents, and those interests, to the best of 
my knowledge, might not unfairly be described as the interests of capital. 

Mr. 6. Morgan : I am sorry if I have misunderstood the Honourable 
Member, anyhow I do not take any offence at all, but I think my Honour- 
able friend said something to that effect in his reply to one of my amend- 
ments. 

With regard to the Bill, I wisli again to emphasise the opinion I have 
already put forward, namely that the Bill is of too general application and 
that the revision of the present Act should have been such as to give special 
attention to each major industry. The different industries such as the 
cotton mills, jute mills, engineering companies and shipbuilding works, 
saw' mills, rice mills and jute presses are ^1 combined and brought under 
the purview of this measure. Therefore, as the Bill is of general application, 
1 would now ask the Government to give us an assurance that under clause 
80 there will be careful scrutiny of all rules and regulations made by the 
Local Government so that the power under this clause may be effective. 
It is a co-ordinating clause, and we do feel that there may be great diffi- 
culty betw^een province and province,, and I would ask the Government of 
India to scrutinise carefully all those regulations and rules so that they 
can exercise tlie powers under clause 80 properly and equitably to prevent 
differences and difficulties arising out of the Provincial rules and regula- 
tions. Sir, I support the Third Reading of this Bill. 

Ml*. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhauimadan 
Rural) : Sir, I offer iny sincere congratulations to the Honourable Sir 
i>ank Noyce for successfully introducing and piloting this Bill. This 
Bill is conceived in the right spirit and is intended to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of Indian labour. India was in former times a country of cottage 
industries and the factory system was almost unknown. After the advent 
of steam power, big factories began to rise and the capitalists came forward 
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to take advantage of the factory system. It is a well-known fact, Sir, 
that the capitnlists in India had only one point of view, and that was to get 
as ihueh iDrofit as possible. They looked upon the Indian labourer in the 
same way as they looked upon the machinery they had purchased. They 
wanted to take as much work from them as they could, but, Sir, foreign 
philanthropists began to raise a voice against the expl6ifation of Indian 
labour, and Government were obliged to give up their attitude of laissez 
fmre and they started inquiries. I am reminded of the Factory C'ommission 
that was appointed in the good old days, in which the late Dr. Nair of 
Madras took a prominent part, and he was assisted by another philanthro- 
pist Rao Bahadur Narayan Meghajee Lokhande of Bombay who had himself 
risen from the position of a worker in a mill. As a result of that inquiry 
certain legislative provisions were made, and at that time the hours of work 
were regulated. Before that they used to work for very long hours and 
contrary to the advice of my friend Dr. Dalai, Mr. Anklesaria comes 
forward to justify long hours in the case of Indian labour .... 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : In their own interest. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : When j^ou say in their own interest, perhaps 
you mean in the interest of the capitalists and not in the interests of labour. 

I might state here, Sir, that a human being is a human being. Whether 
he is bom in the West or in the East, I think he has to obey certain laws. 
Fatigue is common to both. If a labourer in England or in Europe is 
I'atigued after constant work for a certain number of hours, it docs not 
follow that a brother labourer in India will be able to maintain liis vigour 
and strength for longer hours on account of the heat of this country. 
They say heat expands. I do not think it expands the staying power of 
a man ; on the contrary, heat is injurious to it. Although I do not accept 
the theor}' of Mr. Anklesaria I leave him to the enjoyment of the credit of 
liaving expounded a new theory in this House. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Not a new theory at all. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Is it as old as you ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : As old as yourself or anybody else. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Another point I may allude to here is the 
organisation of labour. As soon as the factory sy.^tem came into India, 
poor indigent persons began to go tlnrc for labour and earn their liveli- 
hood. They found that the conditions there were not suitable to healthy 
living, and philanthropists came forward to teach them how to get their 
grievances redressed by combining. The instances of labour unions in 
England and other western countries were followed and the labour move- 
ment in India began. At present it is not very well organised, but there 
are the seeds of organ i.sat ion. It is a pity that the Indian labourer is 
generally misled by political propagandists. One reason for his being 
misled is his ignorance. He is wholly illiterate, he has got a very narrow 
outlook on life, lie is priest-ridden, superstitious, and therefore very 
easily gullible. Political propagandists have found that tlu* Indian 
labourer is a very convenient material to handle. The conditions of 
Indian labour favour these propagandists. The labourer is ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed. Nobody looks after his comforts. There are 
certain organisations which do some welfare work, but it is very perfunc- 
torily done and leaves the labourer a discontented man. The political 
woi*ker or agita'tor who has borrowed his ideas from books, and not from 
experience 

L186LAD 6 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member is covering a very mucli wider ground than is war- 
ranted in the Third Reading. The whole field of labour legislation and 
labour problems is not open for discussion. The Third Reading must be 
confined to the principles arising from the clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : I shall curtail my remarks. In short, socialistic 
doctrines are making a steady progress among the Indian labourers and 
the apathy of the capitalists is responsible for it. The capitalists have done 
very little for them, and, therefore, they fall an easy prey to the preachings 
of the agitator. The capitalists in general ought to recognise that more and 
more clamour will be raised in favour of the labourer. Government have 
now awakened to the necessity of dealing evenly with the labourers and 
therefore tliey appointed the Whitley Commission and they are legislat- 
ing according to the recommendations of that Commission. More and 
more Bills of this nature will, 1 hope, come forward and help the Indian 
labourer to get what is due to him. With these few words I again 
congratulate the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill. 

Sir Abdur Bahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 
I welcome this measure despite its obvious limitations and defects. I ad- 
mit it is some improvememt on the present law, and, as such, we ought 
to be thankful to the Government for having effected this improvement. 
The improvement is to be found especially in the reduction of the hours 
of labour from 60 to 54 hours a week for perennial factories. I have 
already said that my own personal opinion is that it should be further 
reduced to 48 hours, but in deference to the report of tlie Royal Commis- 
sion, throughout which I find strong evidence of sympathy for labour 
and a desire to improve their conditions of life, — in deference to their 
opinion, especially as they had had the advantage of consulting the 
various parties interested and of anticipating the difficulties that might 
arise if ])roposals of a somewhat radical character were made, I am con- 
tent for the time being with the reduction that has been proposed in this 
Bill. In the second reading T pointed out to the Government and made 
suggestions with a view that certain defects that were apparent in the 
Bill should be removed by them. In the present state of attendance of 
Honourable Members in this House, it was impossible for me to expect 
that any amendment that we put forward would be carried to a division. 
I therefore appealed to my Honourable friend. Sir Prank Noyce, if he 
would see his waj^ to accept the suggestions that I made. I was aware 
that there were no amendments to that effect, but that would not stand 
in the way of the Government themselves, if they thought my suggestions 
were reasonable, to accept them and to amend their Bill accordingly. 
I am alluding to two defects which appear in the Bill. 

One is the extremely wide powers that are left to the Local. Govern- 
ments, so much so that I feel apprehensive that the uniformity which 
is desirable in a legislation of this character and which is desired by the 
Government, by the employers and by the representatives of labour, 
may not be secured. I am also apprehensive that some of the provinces 
which are industrially developed may be loath to advance as far as my 
Honourable friend opposite would like to, and certainly they may not 
be eager to advance as far as the Royal Commission had in contempla- 
tion. But, Sir, -there is a much more serious objection still left, and that 
is the discretion, almost uncontrolled discretion that is ' given, to. the 
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inspecting staff. I pointed out in my last speech that when the Inspector 
has found that certain things are necessary according to the provisions 
of the Act and those things can be done and suitable measures can be 
adopted by the owners of factories without any undue cost, even then 
he is at liberty to enforce or not the provisions of the law. lie has a 
discretion in the matter. Even when for instance he finds that there is 
not sufficient ventilation in a factory, that there is not sufficient sanitary 
arrangement and things of that character, still, the Bill, which will soon 
be passed into law, gives him a discretion whether to apply the provi- 
sions of the Bill or not. The only answer that I got from my Honourable 
friend was that the word ^ may ’ occurs in the old Act itself. If the 
old Act was satisfactory, why did the Labour Commission find that the 
state of things was such that legislation on a very wide scale and in 
different aspects has to be undertaken if the condition of labour was to 
be improved. J do not think that my Honourable friend is in a position 
to state that the old Factory Act has been so successful that we ought 
to repeat the provisions of that Act. That is not the case, but I hope 
that, even in spite of these defects, the Local Governments under whom 
the inspecting staff will have to work will see to it that the provisions of 
the Act are fully carried out. 1 hope that, in the near future, labour 
and all that concerns labour and industries will be entirely in charge of 
ministers responsible to the legislature and no doubt my Honourable 
friend opposite will say that it will depend on the responsible ministers 
to see that the inspectors do their duties properly and carry out to the 
fullest extent the provisions of the Act. Sir, I also hope that the future 
Government will realise their full responsibility in thi^ respect. My 
only doubt was that having regard to the fact that labour is so thoroughly 
unorganised and capital is so well organised in this country, that even 
responsible Ministers may find it difficult sometimes to resist pressure 
proceeding from influential quarters. When 1 was speaking at the 
Second Reading of the Bill, I asked for information from the Govern- 
ment on various other matters ^hich are dealt with in the Royal Com- 
mission report. My Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, has been 
good enough to send me a copy of the report of the action taken or con- 
templated by the Central Government and the Local Governments on the 
various recommendations of the Commission. I have gone through them, 
I don’t say with great care. 1 have looked into them and I find that 
that book gives almost all the information that I wanted. I wish we 
were in a position at this stage to deal with that report and make such 
suggestions with respect to it as might occur to us for the consideration 
of the Government, because there are many cases in which decisions have 
not been arrived at by the Central Government or the Local Govern- 
ments and some Local Governments have expressed opinions on certain 
matters on which it might have been helpful to my Honourable friend 
opposite to hear what we have got to say. May T suggest to the Govern- 
ment and to the Leader of the House that, whenever a Bill or any mea- 
sure is placed before us based on the report of an important commission 
like the Labour Commission, when the matters are of a complicated and 
diverse nature and the Central Government after consulting the Local 
Governments and other bodies have either arrived at certain tentative 
conclusions or consider that certain steps have to be deferred for some 
reason or other, I submit it will be a source of great convenience to us, 
on this side of the House, if we had a report of that kind placed in our 
LlSeiiAD o* 
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hands before the discussion on the measure in question be^an. I do not 
think it would prejudice the Government in any way. I know the report 
^as laid on the table of the library but a report like that, I do submit, 
ou^ht to be in the hands of every member of the House, so that they will 
know exactly what action the Government has taken and what action they 
are not inclined to take or do not find it feasible to take. At any rate if 
I had a report like; that, my speech might have been shorter than it was on 
the last occasion and that wquld have been some gain to the House. The 
benefit that will be derived from an Act of this nature will not be any- 
thing up to the expectations of those who are interested in the welfare 
end efficiency of labour in this country, unless other measures of a con- 
nected nature are also passed in order to supplement the object of this 
Bill. Some other Acts have already been passed on the report of the Com- 
itiission. I am also aware that Government have under consideration 
arid have also prepared certain other measures which will be placed before 
us. It is only on the cumulative effect of all these measures that we shall 
b(' able to judge how far really the position of the workers in this country 
is going to be improved. The Whitley Commission repeatedly pointed 
out that the question of raising the standard of living of the workers is 
one of crucial importance and it is upon that really that the efficiency of 
the workers and their well-being depends. That is a matter upon which I 
do not think the present Government would be inclined to think of 
legislating. I do not know what the future Government will do. I know 
in many civilized countries Governments are taking steps to raise the 
standard of living of their people. Our Government, on the contrary, 
is very far from any such idea, and it wall depend, as the Royal Com- 
mission pointed out, mainly if not entirely, in the present circumstances, 
on the efforts of the w^orkers themselves and their leaders if they are to 
improve their position in respect of wages and the general conditions in 
which they have got to live and work. 

There is another matter of very great importance, of fundamental 
importance, upon w^hich the future development of industries in this 
country as well as the well-being of the workers themselves depends, and 
that is the education of the workers. So far as the education of the 
masses generally is concerned, we know that India occupies the very lowest 
place among the important countries of the world. I do not think there 
is any other country in wdiich illiteracy and ignorance is .so overwhelming 
and universal among the people as in India. The Commission made 
suggestions by which a beginning could be made in the factories at least 
in all concerns which employ labour on a large scale, for educating if not 
the adult workers at least, the juvenile workers employed there. Sir, I 
do hope the Government will not take up the attitude that the question 
of education ought to be dealt with by the Local Governments and that 
they here at the Centre have no concern with the question of education. 
This is one of those matters which depends largely upon the initiative of 
the Central Government. Time after time it has been pressed on the 
Government of India, not only by Indian public opinion, but bv men 
holding responsible positions who are not Indians, that until the Central 
Government comes to the aid of Local Governments definitely in this 
matter, no progress, at any rate no substantial progress, is possible. It 
is possible that ‘some of the provinces have done their best to promote 
primary education, but I know at least in my province of Bengal primary 
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^education has not advanced to any appreciable extent. Now, Sir, when 
we are dealing with the Report of the Royal Commission, I should like to 
impress upon the Government of India that so far as the recommendations 
of this Commission regarding education are concerned those should be 
accepted by them and carried out in the spirit in which the proposals are 
made. Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Prank Noyce, said in reply to my 
speech on the second reading that he was shocked that I did not appreciate 
what the Government had done with respect to 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I do not think I said that, I 
can well understand that the Leader of the Opposition might be shocked 
by what Government have done or have failed to do What 1 said was 
that I was shocked that he did not know what we did or failed to do. That 
is not quite the same thing. 

Sir Abdur Sahim : Of course T could not have anything like all 
the information which that report gives because that report was not 
available to us. It might have been in the Library but there are heaps of 
books and pamphlets in the Library and we are not expected to read 
everyone of them before coming hero and discussing the Bills that are 
placed before the House. That is not a possibility which T think the 
Government ought to contemplate. Some ITononrable Members opposite 
tell us that we ought to consult dictionaries when we ask them certain 
questions. Also we are often referred, in answer to our questions, to some 
paper that was laid on the table two years back. I do submit. Sir, with 
all respect to you, that the Government are not helping this side at all 
if they refer us to some ])apers that were laid on the table of the House 
two or three years back. Sir, T do say I was perfectly justified in asking 
for information from my Honourable Ldend as to what aetion the Govern- 
ment had taken with regard to the various recommendations of the Royal 
Commission : and because T was ignorant on that point, as regards the 
action or steps taken by them, because they did not supply us with that 
information, T am not prepared to plead guilty to any charge that the 
Government might bring of not having taken care to know the facts. 
However that may be, T do not want to prolong this debate. Speaking 
from this side of the Ilouse T have been feeling for the last few days very 
great difficulties in criticising the action of the Government because oitr 
own men do not take any interest in important matters of this character. 
If my Honourable friend complained on that ground, that any criticism 
which emanated from me, speaking from the empty Benches on this side 
of the House, was shocking, T would plead guilty to that charge. Sir, I 
have come to realise that it depends more and more upon the Government 
themselves whether they do the right thing by the people or not. We do 
not seem to be in a position to force them to do it. We can only appeal to 
them to do the right thing. If they do it, well and good. If they 
discharge the responsibility which they have assumed towards the people, 
they would be clearing their own eonscience. Sir, T am not in the habit 
of indulging in compliments but I must admit, having read the report, 
that my Honourable friend and his Department have not been sleeping 
over the matter. I admit that fully. They have been examining every 
single recommendation of the report and calling for reports from the 
Local Governments as to what they think about those recommendatiohs 
and what action they are prepared to take. They are doing their duty, 
but still T must say that my Honourable friend, Sir Prank Noyce, Mr. 
Glow and the rest of the Department deserve every credit for the interest 
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tiiey have shown in this matter and the earnestness with which they are 
taking steps to see that the recommendations of the Royal Commission are 
carried out and given effect to as fully as possible. 

One appeal, that I would like to make to my Honourable friend, is 
this. Now that the Act will be passed, rules will have to be framed. 1 
take it that the Government of India will see that proper rules are framed. 
After the rules have been framed, as I pointed out, the administration of 
the Act will be entirel 3 ’’ in the hands of the Local Governments, especially 
the Chief Inspector and the inspecting staff. I believe that the present 
law, at any rate, does not debar this Central Government from exercising 
full supervision and control over the administration of this Act and other 
Acts relating to labour. Even under the future Constitution, I believe, 
labour legislation is going to be a Central subject or at least a concurrent 
subject. Even then, I take it, the Central Government will have the 
power to see that these Acts are fully enforced by the Local Governments 
through the local officials. 

Sir, I have nothing more to say. I do hope that this Act and other 
similar Acts that have been passed will be of real help to the workers. If 
the workers benefit, if they are made happj^ if they are made more 
efficient, then the industries of the country will prosper and everybody 
will be benefited by the prosperity which the development of our industries 
will necessarily bring about. I therefore earnestly hope and pray 
that this Act along with the other labour Acts will bring about the 
beneficial results that are anticipated by us and the Government. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I appreciate the honest attempts of the Honourable 
Member and his Department to carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal C^ominission on Labour and I congratnlatf my Honourable friend, 
Sir Frank Noyce, for the able manner in which he has piloted the Bill in 
the Assembly, although I must say that, as he was quite immune to all 
the arguments brought forward from this side of the House, he is also 
suffering like his other colleagues on the Treasury Benches from what I 
called the intoxication of the fourth type. Sir, in discussing these ques- 
tions. as was pointed out by my Leader, Honourable Members on the Trea- 
sury Benches entirely forget that the position in India in this House is 
different from the position in the British Parliament. In the British 
Parliament, the Opposition had been the Government at some time or 
other, but in our case the Government is a permanent Government and we 
on th(' Opposition Benches have never been in the place of Government 
and therefore are not in a position to know all the facts and documents 
which are at the disposal of the members on the Government Benches. 
Talking of the Library, it reminds me of a story that in a college library, 
a member of the governing body, before sanctioning the money for the 
purchase of a new library, demanded that a certificate must be produced 
by the librarian to the effect that the students have finished all the books 
now in the library before fresh books could be purchased. I suppose a 
similar certificate perhaps might be demanded from the Secretary of the 
Legislative Assembly to the effect that the Members of the L^islative 
Assembly have read all the statements, documents and reports that were 
placed in the Library in order that they may be sure that we come here 
well prepared ; Sir, T feel very unhappy regarding this particular Bill 
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about certain points and if this measure is passed then I shall feel still 
more unhappy about the whole thing. The first thing that I wish to say 
is, as was pointed out by iny Leader and also by Mr. Morgan, that we are 
giving too large powers to the Local Governments, and when these Local 
Governments have used these powers and have made their regulations, 
and if you then read this Bill with all divergent regulations, you will 
find that the Bill that we passed was entirely a different thing. The second 
point, about whicli I am very unhappy, is the large powders that we have 
provided for factory Inspectors who are like : 

Kliud kuza o, khud kuza garo, khud gilai kuza.” 

Their position will be very similar to the position of the Income-tax 
officers against whose orders practically there is no appeal and the only 
thing that you can do in that case is to abide by their decisions without 
question. Similarly the factory owners will do well to abide by his deci- 
sion, good or bad, if they want really to carry on their business. The 
third thing, about w^hicli I feel very unhappy, is the provision that is in 
the Bill about medical inspection. My friend, Dr. Dalai, has pointed 
out that so few men are really versed in the science of anthropometry. It 
is certainly a new science and I am sure that it has not yet been included 
in the medical course of our medical schools and colleges. 

Then the inspection, according to his ideals, w’ill practically be only in 
1 p M theory, and it will be cursory, because those men who 

will give certificates are ignorant of this very import- 
ant new science which has now got a great future on account of the new 
legislation that we have introduced. It will be exceedingly hard for the 
labourers to secure a certificate as the expense, legitimate and illegitimate, 
may be enormous. My Honourable friend has pointed out that he would 
look into the matter. I suggest that he should have adopted a diffterent 
course, instead of demanding a medical certificate, before beginning the 
service, he should have introduced the system of medical inspection to 
those labourers in faetories on the same lines as we have got medical 
inspection to school children. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Does my Honourable friend also 
suggest medical inspection for Members of this House ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; I would very much welcome medical inspec- 
tion, for in that case the seats of those members who are medically unfit 
would be declared vacant and the opposition will be stnuigthened. I sug- 
gest that instead of demanding a medical certificate at the outset we 
should introduce a system of medical inspection to these labourers on the 
same lines and in the same manner as th#^ medieal insnection to seliod 
children. In that case the burden on the labourers will be minimised. 
Any person, who is found unfit for a particular kind of work, may be 
shifted to another kind of work and if he is quite unfit he may re- 
moved to a hospital or a sanitarium and a thing of th^s kind will exceed- 
ingly be beneficial to thorn. 

Another thing, on which I am exceedingly unhappy, is the entire discus- 
sion on the hours of work. Everybody will admit that our labour is in- 
ferior in quality to the labour in the West and this deficiency in quality 
can only be made up by quantity and so we cannot applv the same prin- 
ciple to Indian conditions as exist in the West. Otherwise, if the labour 
is inferior in quality and we insist on the same quantity as in other 
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countries because production will increase then in the competition of the 
world, we will be very much handicapped. This is an important factor 
which you cannot ignore. We have really to compete in the production 
with the rest of the world and we cannot increase the cost of production 
because the wliole industry would fail. In this connection, in order to 
improve the quality, my Leader has pointed out two. important factors 
which we ought to carry out. The one is education. Unless we have com- 
pulsory education it is impossible to get an intelligent class of labourers. 
This is a thing which we ought to press in season and out of season, rele- 
vantly or irrelevantly. The Government must take up this question of 
compulsory education in order to train efficient labourers. The second 
thing is about the housing problem, because a person who is accustomed 
to live comfortably will also be able to do more efficient work than a person 
who is practically keeping awake all night for want of a proper house 
and who may be suffering on account of unhealtliy surroundings, lie 
cannot be expected to do any efficient work in the morning. 'Fhe next 
point, on which I am unhappy, is clause 5, in which Local Governments 
have got power to extend the definition of a factory. Of course my amend- 
ment was j'ejected b}^ the House but I think the Government ought to have? 
accepted at least one tiling that in this particular case, before a Local 
Goveriunent may extend the definition, the permission of the Go>. enimeiii 
of India ought to have been obtained. At least in this case they ought to 
have kept this in their own hands in order to see that this extension of 
the definition, which is a very important item, should be used very spar- 
ingly and with groat discretion and not used with enormous diversity 
in different provinces. 

After giving certain arguments as to why I am very unhappy, I now 
come to another class of arguments and I appeal to the House that we 
should reject the whole Bill, My first argument for the rejection of the Bill 
is tliat India is an agricultural country pure and simple. The factory 
labourers are comparatively very few. I have not got a copy oF tlie census 
repoi’t, and when 1 asked the librarian, I was told tliat the book was out. 
This is really the condition of the Assembly Library. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : That 
shows that our Library is being very well used by Members. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I quite admit tliat the Library is so much 
used by the Members tliat some other Members have not got the chance 
to use the Library because, in the race for getting books first, others get 
preference. I was saying that I have not got the figures before me, but 
I may say that the; factory labour is a very small part and the bulk of the 
labour in this country is agricultural labour and they form something 
over 90 per cent. It is well known that the Commerce Department 
is doing everything for a small minority and they are overlooking a large 
section of labourers, that is agricultural labourers who are practically starv- 
ing and living from hand to mouth. We have passed several Bills, and we 
had several Commis.sions and we have; carried out all the instructions of 
the Labour Commission, but we have not carried out the recommendations 
of the Agricultural Commission and no Bills have been brought forward 
to safeguard agricultural labourers in this country. It is still an unsettled 
question whether agricultural labour is in the Department of Industries 
or in the Department of my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 can answer that at once. It is 
under the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I see this Department is not so strongly re- 
presented in the House and therefore we are not having as many BiUa 
to safeguard agricultural labour as we have for factory labour. Whenever 
we talk of the poverty of India, we always keep in mind the labourers in 
the villages who are practically starving and who depend for their liveli- 
hood on the cultivators in the villages who occasionally employ them to 
help them in their fields. We are producing Bills after Bills to ameliorate 
the conditions of factory labour and nothing has been done to improve 
the conditions of agricultural labour and, I hope, my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Hajpai, whom I now see in the House, will be able to help the agricul- 
tural labour, and, though he may not be able to produce 12 Bills, T hope he 
will produce at least half a dozen Bills to improve the conditions of agri- 
cultural labour. That is one reason why 1 oppose this Bill, because you 
are doing everything for a niicrosco])ie minority and doing nothing for 
the labourers who form a majority. TIk second argument why this Bill 
should be rejected is, that the kind of action that we have been taking to 
settle this question between capital and labour is not the proper one by 
which we can solve this problem. We ought to attack this problem from 
an entirely difi'erent point of view. T beliirve that by these measures we 
do not com))ose the differences between eiuj)loyei*s and the employe(\ the 
caj^ital and labour and the solution of the problem will become moi'e re- 
mote. We ought to handle this problem in a dilVereiit manner and by 
that method alone we hope to solve the piN/blem. Bef»>ro I come to that 
argument T would like to make passing reference to strike. The origin 
of the strike of labourers lies in the fact they have got the idea that the 
capitalists are using the whole of their labour for their personal ])ene- 
fits. This belief is impressed in their minds that tl)e capitalists are making 
liuge profits of 20 or 30 per cent, and they are giving insufficient wages and 
making fat dividends at the sacrifice of the labourers. 1 was in Bombay in 
May last and some of the leaders of the labourers told me this definitely. 
T know they were wrong Tn their statement but they actually believed it 
and that was the cause of the strike. But they said that all tlie millowners 
of Bombay were making fat profits and giving fat dividends at tlie sacri- 
fice of tb.e labourers who are given very poor vages. When this idea is 
present iu their minds it is im])ossible to find a solution ; and 1 thought 
that, instead of having a Bill of this kind, we should tackle this problem 
in a different manner and no legislation will in future be necessary. That 
remedy is that you ought to create a feeling by means of which the in- 
terests of the workers and the interests of the capitalists ought to be iden- 
tical. The workers should l>e made to believe that their interests are the 
interests of the employers and the employers should be made to believe 
that their interests are the intere.sts of the labourers. They should be 
unified together, and, unless this ideal condition is achieved, it is impossible 
to avoid strikes and to create good feelings between the employers and the 
labourers. You try to create* legislation but the effect of the legislation 
will be the creation of greater and greater discontent among fliese two 
classes of people. 

Now, Sir, I will tell you how you can have these two things combined 
together and how you can have uniformity of interests between the 
labourers and the employers. In the first place tlie labourers should be 
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made to believe that the employers do not make a profit entirely for their 
own good. If there is any profit in the factory it will go proportionately 
to the labourers as well, and if there is a loss to the factory this loss will 
be borne to a greater extent by the employers and to a smaller extent by 
the labourers. If there is a profit it will be shared equally. The moment 
you make the labourers believe that the profits are used for their advantage 
as well, then I am sure they will never go on strikes and the diveisity 
of interests between the labourers and the emiiloyers which exists at pre- 
sent will practically disappear. And this can be done in this way. First 
you legislate that every factory will be allowed to have so much profit and 
the profit which is supposed to be reasonable is that you allow so much 
for depreciation, and so much for the reserve fund, and so much for in- 
terest charges and so much for profit. After allowing for all these four 
things, whatever additional profit is left must be divided pro- 
portionat(?ly between the labourers and the employers. Tf it 
goes entirely to the employers, and no share is given to the 
labourers, then you produce discontent among them and they will demand 
a direct share in the way of increased w'ages and if you do not agree to 
that they will go on strike. But if you make the labourers believe that 
they are entitled to get their share from these additional profits that accrue 
in that ])articular factory. thcTi the question of strikes will practically 
disappear, and therefore to achieve this object the ideal way is that you 
should have your union of these labour employees and that union should be 
representrd in the directorate. They should have access to the accounts 
and they should know definitely what are the profits that accrued to 
this particular company. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member can resume his speech after Lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President ^'The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, just before the lunch interval, I was 
developing my point in order that I might convince my colleagues to 
vote with me and reject the entire Bill. The first argument that I ad- 
vanced before lunch was that India is primarily an agricultural 
country 

President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
Chair has allowed very considerable latitude to the Honourable Member 
in his speech. The condition of agricultural workers and any scheme of 
profit sharing in factories are subjects entirely outside the scope of this 
Bill, and, if he continues his remarks on these subjects, the Chair will 
have to say that he i.s irrelevant. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I have said quite enough on this topic before 
lunch (Laughter), and T need not recapitulate them for the benefit of 
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Members, because I hope that they will remember what I said. I will 
take up the topic from the place I left, without further recapitulation. 

The fundamental object of this particular Bill, which I am going to 
oppose, is that it sedks to provide better understanding between 
capitalists and labourers. The object is that industries may flourish 
under better conditions and everybody may live a contented life and 
strikes may be a thing of the past. Strikes are a modem institution : 
they were unknown to ancient India ; and it is really one of the 
achiev'ements of modern civilisation and we should try to meet strikes by 
modern methods and not by the old system. We should create an 
atmosphere in which capitalists and labourers may live contented lives 
with mutual understanding. If mutual understanding is achieved by the 
methods I described, then it will be quite unnecessary to have this kind 
of legislation and we can achieve our object by more direct methods. 
When there are two parties fighting, as is the case with capital and 
labour, then there are two ways of settling the fight. One is to fix by 
rules and regulations the jurisdictions, limitations and the other restrictions 
that we can lay upon them so that they may all work within their parti- 
cular spheres. The other method is to make them both come together on 
friendly terms so that all these limitations and rules and regulations maj* 
be unnecessary. My friend, the Member in charge of Industries and 
Labour, tries to settle the question by the first method ; he wants to re- 
gulate the jurisdiction of labour and capital by a series of enactments. 
I want to solve it by the second method, by having friendly relations 
between labour and capital, so that all these enactments may be quite un- 
necessary. There are these two different points of view, and if I can 
convince my Honourable colleagues on this side that the second method 
is the more practical method and wdll achieve the end desired, then this 
Bill and similar Bills which might follow ^vould become absolutely un- 
necessary, and this is what T wish to emphasise. In order to have amic- 
able relations and good understanding between labour and capital they 
should realise that their ini crests arc identical. So long as they feel 
that there is divergence of imterest, it will be impossible to talk of any 
kind of union between them. But if we can secure by some method 
tliat the parties realise that their interests are identical, that they can 
work in harmony, then legislation of this type is quite unnecessary. 
The managers should enter into the feelings of their labourers and 
realise what they desire ; they must understand that the workers are 
ignorant people, without the benefit of education which the managers 
have got ; that the workers do not know the methods of recreation 
and how to use their time and live comfortably ; the managers ought 
to enter into their society and establish clubs at their own expense and 
teach the workers how to live cheerfully and nicely. The labourers 
also should be contented as their minimum wages are ensured ; they 
should realise that while factories w’ork at a loss they will get only the 
ensured minimum Wiage, while if factories work at a profit, they will 
get additional bonus and this is quite possible to be achieved. The 
capitalists should realise that they are entitled to some kind of minimum 
out of the profits, and, if they make over and above that minimum, they 
should not take the whole of it but should share it with the labourers 
and others who helped to produce the profit 

Mr. B. Das : And also the Finance Member of the Government of 
India. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : As regards the Finance Member, I am afraid, 

I tried my best to convince this House that this Legislative Assembly 
should be considered ns a factory, but unfortunately my view was not 
shared by all ; otherwise the Finance Member and ourselves would have 
derived some benefit out of the revenues of the Government of 
India 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : If this is a 
factory, it is a gas factory. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; But my view, which I expressed the other 
day, in connection with clause 5 of the Bill, was unfortunately not 
accejded by this House, and, therefore, the view, that my Honourable 
friend has accepted has been ruled out of order by his own votes 

Mr. B. Das : What T implied was that the surplus profit of the 
employers must be shared by the parties which my Honourable friend 
mentioned, and also by the Honourable the Finance Member who draws it 
in the shape of income and super^taxes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : T quite understand that the ihcome-tax that 
has to he levied is really a legitimate expenditure and T am thinking of 
the profit after paying all these legitimate dues. Tn this case if the 
labourers realise that they have a legitimate share in' the earnings 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member is eontinuing his irrelevancy. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : T am just coming to the practical side 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chotty) : The 
Ilonourahle Member’s suggestion may be very practical, but it will not 
be relevant to this Bill, and T would ask him to come to relevant 
suggestions. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : T am coming to them. If we follow the 
methods T suggest, this Bill is unnecessary, and that is the point which 
I say is relevant ; as I am opposed to this Bill and T want to convince 
the House that the method T suggest is more practical for achieving the 
results sought in this Bill, and unless T advance my argument it is im- 
possible for my friends to vote with me. As I said. Sir, we must have 
uniformity of interests in these eases ; the employers should lake part 
in tfie recreations of the employees ; while on the other hand, the em- 
ployees should have one of their representatives on the direct oi*ate of the 
company, and that person should take part in all discussions that may 
take ]>lace concerning not only the welfare of the employees but also the 
general progress of the company, but he should have no votes, because 
the labourers will then know what is the real inteome of the company, 
and if the labourers are couvinced of the true position of the company, 
if they are taken into confidence by the company, if they are shown the 
balance sheets and all the relevant papers which are placed before the 
directors, then they will realise that it is not right for them to demand 
higher wages. They will then realise that if there is a loss made by the 
company, it is not right to demand higher wages ; they will also feel 
sure that if there is a loss made by the company their wages will not 
be cut down, that they will be paid out of the reserves which they are 
going to build and the capitalist alow, will suffer ; but if out the -other 
hand there is any profit, they will get a proportionate share. But they 
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should be fold alwaj^s what ifi the total amount of profit earned by the 
company so tliat they may get their legitimate share of it. ISir, I 
consider that the legitimate share of a capitalist may be classified under 
four heads. In the first place, there must be some fund reserved 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, 1 rise to a point of order. 
My friend is endeavouring to persuade the House to reject this Bill 
in favour of some solution which he is putting forward. T would ask 
you whether it is relevant to discuss that solution in view of the fact 
that there must be some legislation to control factories in the interval 
until a happy utopia which he is advocating is reached ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : My mention is simply this. If I want to con- 
vince my colleagues on this side to vote for me and reject this Bill, I 
can only do so by persuading them to accept a better method of achiev- 
ing the object than the method which is suggested in this Bill 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
Chair would point out to the Honourable Member that a detailed dis- 
cussion with regard to profit sharing, or, what ought to be the legiti- 
mate charges on the profits of a company, is irrelevant to this Bill, and 
the Chair would again point out that what he has been Jalking after 
lunch is absolutely irrelevant. If he continues in his irrelevancy the 
(hair will have to ask him to resume his scat. 

Dr. fflauddin Ahmad • If you consider, Sir, that any discussion on 
his Bill in favour of my suggestion with a view to throwing out the 
Bill altogether and take up a better view of the solution of the problem 
of capital and labour is out of order, then I have no alternative 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Quite 
so. Now, the Honourable Member has come to the point of his irrele- 
vancy. If the object of this Bill were to find a solution for the conflict 
helween capital and labour, then all his remarks would be relevant, but 
the object of the Bill is not so wide as all that. It is very much 
restricted ; it is only to regulate the conditions of workers in factories, 
and for that purpose all the remarks that the Honourable Member is 
making are absolutely irrelevant. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : My point was that there are two ways of 
solving this particular problem either by means of regulation or 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianlmukham Chetty) : But the 
problem is to regulate labour in factories. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : With which I do not agree. I do not agree 
for a moment that the methods suggested in the Bill to regulate labour 
are correct methods, and, therefore, I oppose the whole Bill, and I say 
that the methods which I suggest are the correct methods 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair can only tell the Honourable Member that he is absolutely 
irrelevant. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : If you do not want me to speak, I shall not 
continue, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member can certainly speak anything relevant. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad .* I consider what 1 say to be quite relevant^ 
but if you consider it to be irrelevant, I shall not s«ay anything. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I hope 1 am not standing up to prolong the 
agony of irrelevancies on this occasion, but merely to convey to the 
Honourable Member in charge the cordial approbation of this side of the 
very useful measure which he has almost passed in this House. 

Sir, under this measure, there will be less difficulties for the people 
whom the Bill is intended to benefit. 

As many of us are anxious to get away from this Session to the 
plains to face new difficulties, — I believe T am echoing the sentimenits of 
many a Member of the Opposition when T say that we want to conclude 
discussion, not only on this: Bill, but on other Bills as well, so that the 
Government may be able to release ns from an inevitable bondage — 
staying up here. 

Sir, T congratulate the Honourable Member in charge for bringing 
forward such a useful measure. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I 
do not propose to be lengthy, nor do I propose to take up the time of the 
House with any irrelevant matter, but I shall confine myself strictly to the 
Bill itself. I support it, I am not for its rejection. I have taken part in 
this Bill at its former stages. The first time that I took part in the 
discussion of this measure was at the time of its consideration, and I said 
then that this Bill was in the interests of the workers, and that with 
certain improvements, which were absolutely necessary, it would be a 
vpry sound enactment. Sir, I then thought that it would be much better 
to present certain difficulties and improvements which I thought were 
necpssarj^ by way of amendments. I put forward several amendments, 
and though almost all the amendments that have been put forward, not 
by me alone, but by several other Honourable Members, have been 
rejected, yet as an optimist T must say that I am not disappointed. I take 
it that this Bill, as it is going to be passed, is the first instalment of the 
attempt in the direction of improving the welfare of workers, and 1 
hope that the Honourable Member in charge of this Bill will consider 
seriously all the suggestions that have been made and see that they are 
carried out in the spirit in which they were made. The improvements 
which we have suggested are not such as not to be considered to have no 
substance in them at all. Sir, there are very stro-ng grounds for making 
those improvements, and I hope that the Honourable Member in charge 
will watch carefully the working of this measure and devise means to 
make the improvements we have su^ested. 

With regard to the Bill, the first thing that I want to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to is the attitude of the Government Benches in connec- 
tion with Bills that emerge from Select Committees. This is a typical 
instance to show what their mentality is. Certain provisions there were 
in the original Bill and some of them have been eliminated by the Seled 
Committee. It cannot be said that those provisions have no substance in 
them or that they were really such as to be rightly eliminated. T was 
not on the Select Committee, reasons might have been given, but I do 
not know ho^ the Select Committee were persuaded to eliminate at 
least one clause about which I had put in an amendment. I, therefore. 
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submit that the attitude of the Government Benches should not be that 
th^ are infallible. The Government’s attitude should be an open one, 
and when there are any amendments the duty of the Whips or of the 
speakew on t^ir side should not be that everything that has been passed 
by th€ Select Coinniittee should be carried through at all costs. No doubt 
our representatives are there on the Select Committee, but all the same 
when the Bill comes to us, does it come to us only to be passed as a matter 
of course by us ? Then where is the necessity of giving time to the House 
for consideration stage, then discussion clause by clause and 
then the Third Reading ? I therefore hope, that the attitude 
of the Government will not be that every amendment, however 
good and sound it may be, should be thrown out. The first 
omission is about the surgeons or doctors who, though they are 
interested directly or indirectly, may be appointed for the purpose. I 
hope the Honourable Member in charge will, at no distant date, bring in 
an amendment to the effect that the certifying doctor should be a man who 
IS not interested. Instances were given to us of difficulties that would 
arise if this were done. Mr. Sen, who was a member of the Select Com- 
mit b-e, thought that he could not budge an inch from the reasons that 
were given in the Select Committee for taking away this danse. I have 
always a liking and regard for him, he knows it, but when he says that 
Bengal has not got registered medical practitioners in the mufassil, it is 
discreditable if it is true. But nowadays in the mufassil there are places 
vvhere there are medical practitioners, and if they are not actually in a 
village, they are within a stone’s throw ; there are tahsils where there are 
such men. T wonder hpw that could be advanced as a reason why honest, 
impartial doctors could not be put for the purpose of the functions under 
this Bill. If my Honourable friend will come to my part of the country, 
i will show him registered practitioners in the villages, and then he will 
go to Bengal and say that they also require medical practitioners in the 
villages. But T suggest that Bengal is certainly more advanced than our 
place. (Interruption.) I do not doubt it, though I doubt about Bihar 
and Orissa. Another reason, — and this was put forward by the 
Honourable the Mover — was that the doctor might have very insignificant 
interest, and in that case how could he be refused ? My reply to that is that 
even if there be such little interest, he could leave it so as to enlist the 
confidence of the people that the certificate that he was giving was a right 
one. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce • If the certifying surgeon is 
interested in a factory situated in Tiiticorin, is he to be prevented from 
performing any duties in regard to a factory in Assam ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : If he has got some shares and if he does 
not come under the definition of directly or indirectly interested, then I 
shall haye no objection. I would be even willing if a man has an 
indirect interest in such a thing, that it should not stand in the way of 
the medical practitioner being appointed for the purposes under the Act, 
but in that case the word “ indirectly ’’ should be taken away. The 
fundamental principle is that a man who is interested cannot be the judge 
in his own case. It is plain even to a layman. I have said that I am an 
optimist, and I hope that the Honourable Member in charge will at 
least issue instructions to the Local Governments that, when these surgeons 
are appointed, they should avoid as far as possible any doctor being 
appointed who is an interested person. Let me come to the next point with 
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regard to the hours of work. From the very beginning 1 have taken the 
view tliaf we should hot run too fast, nor should we walk too slow, and, 
therefore, I have not put in my objections to the 54 hours prescribed by 
this Bill. I was told that the principle in other countries now is that it 
should not be more than 40 hours. 

An Honourable Member : Where is that 1 

Mr. B. Das : Are you thinking of the civil service trade union ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : 1 got it in the papers and I have got a copy 
of it, though not here. But I believe I am supported in this by the 
Deputy President. You know the International Labour Conference in 
Geneva and they have held now that it should be 40 hours a week. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I am sorry 1 did not quite catch 
my Honourable friend. Did he say that the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva had approved a 40-honr week ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; Yes. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : That is not so. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Excuse me. I have sent for that paper, 
and I hope my Honourable friend, the Deputy President, would enlighten 
us on that point a little more. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam ; Muhammadan) : What I 
told my Honourable friend, Mr, Lalchand Navalrai, was that last year in 
the Tripartite Conference held at Geneva to discuss the hours of work 
and to reduce the hours of work having regard to unemi)loyment in all 
the countries, they passed a resolution recommending 40 hours a week. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : But the International Labour 
Conference has not done so. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury : No. I said the Tripartite Conference 
which was held in January last year. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; I am not disputing the 
correctness of what the Deputy President says. He is perfectly right, I 
am disputing the correctness of what my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, said. He said, if T understood him correctly, that the 
International Labour Conference at Geneva had approved a 40-hour week. 
That is not so. They have postponed further discussion of the subject 
till next year. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am in possession of some papers which 
3p.Mr. I have promised to send to the Honourable Member. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I can claim to know a little more 
about the International Labour Conference at Geneva than my Honour- 
able friend. I am very closely connected with it. as Member in charge 
of the Industries and Labour Department. My Honourable friend is 
mixing up two things. He is mixing up the views of a preparatory con- 
ference with the views of the International Labour Conference itself- 
Tile preparatory conference prepares the woi^k to be discussed at the 
Sessions of the International Labour Conference. Th^ twb thitigs are 
quite different* and the fact that , a preparatory conference any 

resolution does not mean that that is accepted by the liitemntiailal 
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Labour Conference. The position in reB^rd to the International 
Labour Conference is as I have just stated. The question of the 40- 
hour week has been postponed for further discussion until next year. 

Mr. IiSlchand Navalrai : I do not feel myself more conipotent than 
the Honourable Member himself. 1 do accept that, but whi\t I mean 
to say is I have read both and 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Che tty) ; The. 
Honourable Member need not pursue that p:)int. The Chair can tell 
the Honourable Member that the International Labour Conference has 
not yet passed that Resolution. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I accept the statement of .the Honourable 
Member in charge, and I do not think there is any need for tlie Chair 
to s\ipport the Honourable Member. So, what I mean to say is, that 
there is a great difference over this. 54 hours is not a standard which 
is a permanent standard or a standard which is accepted by all. At 
least that much will be accepted. The expert member for the labourers, 
Mr. Joshi, has put in a dissentient note the figure of 48 and there is 
the Deputy President also joining him. I do not mean that the Bill 
should have necessarily put it at 48 or 40. I am saying this only as a 
warning to the Member in charge. He should really watch the situa- 
tion and see if thia 54 hours is objected to, whether it is too much 
and so on and then the amendments may be made. This is only the 
first instalment. 

Then I come to this point, that the Factories Act is being worked 
through certain Inspectors and these Inspectors have not given satisfaction, 

I think the Boiler Inspectors enjoy a much higher position than the Fac- 
tory Inspectors. I do not know whether I am correct. That at any rate 
is my opinion. I hope that when Inspectors will be appointed, care 
will be taken to see that very responsible persons are appointed and 
that their work will be so watched that there may be no complaint of 
the nature that has been brought to the notice of this House. The 
Inspectors are the pivot of the whole system and it is they who have to 
carry out the functions under this Bill. Especially when an amendment 
I placed before the House with regard to the supervision in prosecutions 
has not been accepted, I request that in the working of this Bill care 
should be taken to see that things are done straight. 

Coming to the question of punishment, I was told that the magist- 
rates consider the question from the bottom, that is the minimum punish- 
ment. 1 accept the statement that came from the Honourable Member. 
This is going to be a new improved Act and I hope that magistrates will 
give careful consideration and pass sentences very leniently. 

Lastly, I would say that prosecutions should not be launched after 
a very long time. There should be no delay. Six months and twelve 
months are going to be given and the Inspector should hurry up things 
and they ought to see that the cases are disposed of as quickly as pos- 
sible. The Honourable Member should also keep in mind the question 
of the schooling of the children. Conveniences should be given to the 
family living in the premises, and, as the children are also going to work, 
the question of ^ucatiOn is Very important. We have^ been saying that 
there should be compulsory education. I say the railways have been 
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generous enough to give them schools and I hope these factories will 
give better facilities to these labourers and I would appeal to the Honour- 
able Member in charge to give attention to this question of schooling 
also. 


Ilr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I congratulate the Honourable Member in charge of Industries and 
Labour on his honest attempt to ameliorate the grievances of factory 
labour in India, however haphazard the attempt may be, and although 
most of the recommendations of the Whitley Commission have not been 
given effect to in the Bill. I wish Government had taken as much 
interest in the improvement of the wages of factory labour as they have 
taken in cutting short their working hours. Sir, I cannot say anything 
about labour conditions in other parts of India, but I know that about 
one lakh able-bodied men from my parts migrate to the Calcutta side 
every year, for about three or four months a year during slack agricul- 
rnral seasons, in order to supplement their earnings. I believe. Sir, 
that labour in cities is mostly rural labour. The Whitley Commission 
also found this in urban areas. The rural mass in India find it difficult 
to make their both cJids meet out of their agricultural earnings and 
so a large number of able-bodied poor people go out to industrial cities 
to earn some extras in order to pay their rents, interest and other obli- 
gations. So they would have been much more grateful to the Honour- 
able Member in charge if he could have found some means to improve 
their wages. Sir, they arc not so much keen about other factors as 
they are for their earnings. My information is that in Japan the highest 
salary in a factory never exceeds five times the lowest salary. But 
in India, while the ordinary labourer gets ten annas a day, the man 
at the top draws Rs. 10,(X)0 a month. A very large percentage of the 
people of India is agricultural labour and I believe the Honourable 
Member for Industries and Labour, who has so much interested himself 
in labour conditions in India, will soon interest himself in improving 
their lot. A splendid beginning may be made by making laws for 
abolishing forced labour and cheap labour in both British India and 
Indian India. Besides Indian landlords who indulge in forced labour 
and in cheap labour, the Government of India themselves. Sir, indulge 
in such contemptible methods and it is a standing reproach on the Gov- 
ernment of India, I shall quote only a few sentences from a book — 
“ Condition of India — by Mr. Bertrand Russell being the Report of 
the Delegation sent to India by the India League in 1932. This Dele- 
gation included three Members of Parliament. On page 447, it says : 

“ In Orissa, .another plague spot of labour, the ordinary labourer receives four 
annas a day, while the Government extracts forced labour at about half that wage 
rate. * * 

Then, Sir, on page 452 it says : 

“ The Government in India employs forced labour and, as we have already 
pointed out, remunerates at scales lower than the miserable ones that prevail in the 
area. 

We came across this problem acutely in Orissa. Time did not permit us to investi- 
gate it ns well as we should have liked to do, for we felt certain that the practice 
obl^ains legally and illegally on a large scfile. 
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In the Angul District, which is governed under the Angul Laws Begulatioa (Act 
III of 1913), Government officials exact forced labour. Orders are sent to local 
officials for supplies of goods and services, which are enforced ]>y penalties. 

We have in our possession copies of orders issued under the authority of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Angul, and stated to be ■ under the seal of his office, which 
calls^ on the local official to supply coolies for serving officials, beaters for shooting 
parties for the Political Agent and for providing cows, vegetables and other pro- 
visions for Government officials. (Hear, hear.) Tliese orders threaten penalties 
and are very peremptory in their character. 

The practice of Forced Labour is not confined to Angul. In other parts of 
British India also it obtains. Begar is enforced in the villages and much resented.*' 

BIr. B. Das : Has not this book, Sir, been proscribed ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : To the best of my recollection, 
my Honourable friend is correct. I think the book is proscribed. I 
have just sent to ask the Honourable the Home Member if this is so or 
not. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : It has already been ruled, Sir, that a pros- 
cribed book can be read in the House. 

An Honourable Member : Mr. Mahapatra has got the book in fact 
from the Library. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : I, therefore, ask the (Government to 
show practical sympathy for the labourers and set their own house in 
order and, before attempting to reform labour conditions in factories 
and mills, to follow the adage, “ physician, heal thyself There is, 
Sir, another side of the question. By this enactment we have curtailed 
the hours of work of workers in British India. But in Indian States, 
forced labour and cheap labour is the rule rather than the exception. 
If the suzerain power cannot put a stop to this system in Indian States, 
it will hit hard the Indian industrialists and it is quite possible that 
British Indian capital will fly to Indian States. Sir, coming as I do from 
Orissa, I may say that three-fourths of that country is Indian State. 
I personally know to what extent the system of forced labour is in exist- 
ence in most of the States. Very recently the he(jar system has gone to 
such a high pitch in a neighbouring State that the town of Cuttack has 
been simply flooded with refugees from that State. It is a 
shame, Sir, on the part of a power that boasts of suzerainty, not to be 
interested in such things and allow a sort of slavery to be continued 
in tills the twentieth century. Now, if a factory is established in such 
a State, will any factory in British India be able to compete with it ? 
It is time, Sir, that the Political Department should make a searching 
inquiry into labour conditions in Indian India and particularly in the 
Orissa* Feudatory States. Sir, conditions, particularly labour conditiom 
in India, are quite different from labour conditions in England. Will it 
not be better to treat Indian conditions in a different way than English 
conditions ? I trust, Sir, that the Government of India have in their 
possession information about forced labour in both British India and 
Indian India and they will be able to put a stop to such barbarous sys- 
tem before long. With these words. Sir, I resume my seat. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury : Sir, I only want to say a very few 
words, referring to the observations of the Honourable Sir Prank Noyce. 
Sir, we have not been able to achieve a good deal of what we wanted, but 
still I consider that this is a very considerable improvement on the pre- 
sent position. Sir, my friend, Sir Frank Noyce, has told us that this is. 
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only an instalment, and that other instalments will come in in dne 
course. We hope that the efforts of the Department of my Honourable 
friend to implement the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Labour will continue unabated. I still entertain the hope, Sir, that at 
no distant date the workers’ demand for a 48-hour week will be acceded 
to. Sir, my friend. Sir Frank Noyce, has described this measure as one 
of the three measures of major importance which have been produced 
by his Department in implementing the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. If, Sir, I am able to look back at all with satis- 
faction on any work that I have been able to do in this Assembly in co- 
operation with tlie Government, it has been in connection with these pro- 
gressive measures that have been introduced in this House by my friend. 
Sir Frank Noyce. Our legislative records tliiring the past few years 
have not been a very happy one. But, Sir, if I may say so, 1 have always 
regarded that the only silver lining in that cloud of reaction through 
which we have passed have been the measures that have emanated from 
the Department of Industries and Labour. I ojily want to express my 
appreciation to the enormous amount of work that has been done by that 
Department in connection witli the measure that is about to be ])assed. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, we have spent three days on 
this measure wliich cannot, I think, be considered a disproportionate 
amount of time considering its complexity and importance. I do not wish 
to prolong the discussion more than I can help, and 1 shall, therefore, 
confine myseif strictly to the measure l^efore the House and not attempt 
to follow my Honourable friend, the Loader of the Opposition, or, my 
Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, into an excursus on the eco- 
nomic and educational policy of the Government of India. 

I should like, at the outset, to say that I fully appreciate the position 
in which my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, was placed 
by lack of information, and I realise that his view of what the Government 
of India have done in the direction of implementing the recommendations 
of the Whitley Commission’s report would have been expressed differently 
yesterday if he had had the report I sent him ,subs(^qently then before him. 
I would mention for his information that we are now in process of collecting 
the material for a third report on the action taken by ourselves and the 
Local Governments on the recommendations of the Commission, — ^the one 
I gave him yesterday was the second. Those reports are beginning to come 
in. A consolidated report will be compiled as rapidly as possible and, before 
the next Session of the Assembly, the third report will be ready. I shall 
be very glad to have copies of it placed at the disposal of all the Members 
of the House. {Sir Abdur Bahim : “ Hear, hear ”.) I might 
perhaps mention in this connection, though it is hardly as relevant 
today as it would have been yesterday but it may interest the House, what 
the Chairman of the Royal Commission himself thinks about the progress 
we have made. He said at the end of a: series of four important articles 
which appeared in the English Times about a year ago : . : 

My colleagues on. the Commission will, I, thinjk, joii\ in.mv the 

progress Vmde in the first legislative periods sihee the issue oJ the ’itei:j^6rt,'‘.nnd in 
my hope that the advance made in the second inay be equally Wlilen political 

questions occupy the centre of the stage, industrial and .social’ reforms . risk being 
side: tracked. If is to the credit of thq . present Adnuni^tmtiou ;in jadj^, , roMhi 
he- had added ^ that it is also, to the credit of,, the present Lepi stature), that 
this has not happened so far' as official action is ebneerned.^^ i ■ . ; 
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^ Now, Sir, before I come to deal at ooknpiutatiyeiy brief len|^h with the 
main criticisma which have been brought against this Bill, I should to 
get one or two small points oiit of the way. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
A^lesaria, suggested that provision should be made in the Act for the 
withdrawal of prosecutions when the offence is merely technical. It was 
rather late, at this stage of the discussion on the Bill, to 
bring forward a suggestion of that kind, but there is no reasoih to believe 
that, where an offence is merely technical. Inspectors indulge in prosecu- 
tions merely for the sake of doing so or that the Court is not prepared to 
deal with the matter leniently and let off the offender lightly. 

My Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, made an assertion yes- 
terday about medical inspection in the United Provinces. He definitely 
said that fees were being charged for such inspection. 1 promised to find 
out whether that was so or not. I thought I should have to inquire from 
the United Provinces Government, but I found that we have, as indeed 
we ought to have, the information here and that there is a definite rule that 
no fees should be charged for such examination or for the grant of a certi- 
ficate in pursuance thereof. That, I think, deals sufficiently with that 
point. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I know what is the rule which the 
Honourable Member has just quoted! Is that the order of the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : It is a rule of the Government of 
the United Provinces under the Factories Act. I do not propose to deal 
with the points raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalcband Navalrai. 
Apart from the fact that he is not here, all the points that he raised were 
very tbovouglily gone into in the discussion on the amendmi^nts. I now 
come to the main criticisms which have been brought against this Bill, both 
of which we]*e raised by the Leader of the Opposition, and one or other of 
which was also taken iii) by other spealvers. The first criticism which has 
been brought against the Bill is that it confers too wide powers on Local 
Govornmeiits and a suggestion was made that the Government of India 
should utilise very freely the powers which have been conferred upon them 
by clause 80 of the Bill, which makes the rules promulgated by Local Govern- 
ments subject to the control of the Government of India. Now, Sir, I do 
not want the House to be under any misapprehension on this point. ‘‘ Con- 
trol is quite a different matter from “ previous sanction When a 
Local Government has to obtain the previous sanction of the Government 
of India to the promulgation of any nJes under an Act, it means that 
those rules are subjected to meticulous scrutiny by the Department con- 
cerned. But when rules are subject only to control, they are only subject* 
ed to posUfacto examination. 

■ir AMur Bali&n : Are not the Local Governments bound to inform 
the Government of India beforehand that they are going to frame such 
rules T 

. The Hpnowable Sir Frank Noyoe : I am npt sure. I do not think so. 
I tbink they send us the rulaa after they have been framed.. The control 
w^iph is exepoiwd is| a .^x-poei*f0cto to the best of .my know* 

Siir Sitdiiiit : fiven then ihay I suggest that 'the Gover^eit 

of’ Indiir can give direfetions to • Local Governments. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 am coming to that, Sir. What 
1 wish to emphasise is the reason why this should be so in the case of the 
rules under this Bill. My Honouraible friend, Mr. Morgan, complained 
that the Bill co'vered a vast number of factories, cotton, jute, tea, rubber 
and the like, and that it was a disadvantage that there should be a general 
Act, and not a special Act, dealing with different industries. It would be 
very difiScult and would take an immense amount of time to deal with in- 
dustries in that way. I would ^submit to the House that the purpose Mr. 
Morgan has in view is served by giving Local Governments wide discretion 
in regard to the framing of rules. They know all the local circumstances 
and they can frame their rules to meet the varying conditions of different 
industries. There is no reason why they should impose nieticulous unifor- 
mity on different industries and, similarly, there is no reason why the Gov- 
ernment of India should impose meticulous uniformity on all provinces in 
which climatic and other conditions differ so widely that a uniform code 
would probably be unworkable. If there is any serious divergence be- 
tween the rules in force in different provinces and it is found that they 
work to the disadvantage of one province or another, that could always be 
set right if it were brought to the notice of the Government of India or if 
they discovered it themselves by an examination of the rules. The point 
really is that the control of the Government of India exists under clause 80 
$ind can be exercised if necessary. I may mention a case, for example, which 
lately occurred in which a certain province, there is no necessity to say 
which, issued a Notification under the Workmen's Compensation Act, which 
we found would not bear examination. We suggested that it should be 
amended and it was amended. We could do the same here. If we were 
to examine these rules meticulously, if we were to decide that they should 
be subject to the previous sanction of the Government of India, it would 
mean a tremendous increase in our staff and there is also the great dis- 
advantage in that we have no expert advisers in these matters. We 
should certainly have to add one to our Department if we were to imsist that 
Local Governments could not make or amend the factory rules without 
our prior sanction. 


My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, if I heard him 
correctly, suggested that provinces which were industrially developed 
might not be willing to advance as far and as rapidly as others. I do not 
think that is our experience. I think our experience of the two most ad- 
vanced industrial provinces, Bombay and Bengal, is that the Local Gov- 
ernments of both provinces are even more anxious to insist on the proper 
regulation of labour in their factories than are some of the others and 


that they naturally have Inspectors with more experience and use them 
accordingly. The second main criticism of the Bill has been that the 
powers conferred on the Chief Inspectors are too wide and my Honourable 
friend, the Leader of the Opposition, has specially drawn the attention of 
the House to the use of the word may ’’ instead. of shall ” in regard to 
those powers. The criticism under this head seema to fall under two 
classes. The first criticism is that Inspectors have powers which they, may 
abuse khd the second is that they ha^ J^ovrers whfe^^^ fiot use^ 

I’he eecond criticism is*' t^^^ one/^hich ihy HohOurabhB friend;' Sir Abdiir 
Bahim, has -advanced. I, tSirV atn iTdt a lawyer. and’T db not' Know what, 
was in the minds of the framers of the original Bill when they used'tW 


of a more mandatory cjaa;raqjer thap -^jnay^’^ 
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was in the minds of the f]:amers of the original Bill was something like 
this. It was, that, after all, it is a mistake to use a Nasmyth hammer to 
crack a walnut. There may be cases in which, in order to bring about 
soirie small but desirable improvement, it would be necessary to incur an 
amount of expenditure out of all proportion to the value obtained by that 
improvement. I think their idea must have been that it was necessary to 
leave the Inspectors a certain amount of discretion in this matter. For 
instance take clause 14 (.?) of this Bill : 

If it appears to the Inspector that, in any factory, gas, dust or other impurity 
geiicrated in the course of work is being inhaled by the workers to an injurious 
extent, .... he may serve on the manager of the factory an order in writing, 
etc. ' ’ 

It might be possible that the injurious extent is very small indeed but 
that the installation of proper ventilation would cost the manager of the 
factory several lakhs and might indeed lead to the closing down of the 
factory comjiletcly and to what Avould really be far more sc'rious injury to 
the workmen employed in it. That, Sir, is, I think, the reason wh\ the 
existing Act was drafted as it is and we have seen no reason to depart 
from it. My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, said that, if 
the Factory Act is working properly, why was it necessary to appoint a 
Royal Commission to make recommendations regarding it. I think the 
answer to that is that the Royal Commission did not criticise the actual 
working of the Factory Act in any way. There is not to the best of my 
recollection any criticism in their Report of the actual working of the 
Act, or of its administration of the Act. J do not say it is perfect. No 
one claims that it is perfect. But, at any rate, there is nothing in the 
report of the Royal Commission to suggest that the actual working of 
the Act requires rectification. The point of their Report was that the 
Act was working so well that they wanted to extend it to other factories 
and in other ways to existing factories. We, Sir, have no reason to 
believe that Inspectors or Chief Inspectors abuse their powers either by 
omitting to do what they ought to do or by doing what they ought not to 
do. As regards doing what they ought not to do, the point was raised 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan. As regards his criticisms 
Inspectors have far too extensive powers to require the factory owner 
to do certain things ; the answers to that is that there is a provision for 
appeal, in the case of the factory owner, to the appellate authority 
appointed by the Local Government and that, in the case of prosecution, 
the alleged defaulter has the protection of the Court. I think, 
Sir, that is all I need say on these two points except that I would add that 
the point raised by Sir Abdur Rahim in regard to the use of the word ‘‘may^’ 
instead of shall in the Bill is a point that is well worth noting and 
discussing with Local Governments if and when we propose to amend the 
Act further. 

I do not propose to walk into the traj) set for me by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. B. Das, and to discuss the condition of labour in the Indian 
States. I have really nothing to add to what I said in replying to Mr. Mody 
W'hich was, that the point raised in his minute of dissent Ls under the con- 
sideration of the Government of Iiidia. Mr. Das knows the constitutional 
position as well as I do, though he chose to ignore ..some of its aspects in the 
reniarks he made on the subject. But lest the House should think that his 
picture of labour condition in the Indian States was entirely correct, 1 
should Iffie to remind it that there are quite a large number of Stat^. which 
haye fpUowed the Qqyerrunent of India in regard to the introduction of 
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labour legii^tion and which have Acts more or less on the lines of l^e 
Indian Factories Act. I cannot give the House a complete list nor can I 
say how far their legislation differs from that which we have passed. But 
amongst the States tliat have labour legislation are sudh important States 
as Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Travancore, Indore, Jodhpur, 
Cochin, Jhind, Porbandar and Rajkote, — amongst them the States which 
are most advanced industrially and otherwise. 

Mr. B. Das : I am very glad to hear it. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : How far they will again be pre* 
pared to follow the example of the Government of India in regard to in- 
troducing a further instalment of legislation remains to be seen, but I 
tljink their record is such that it is at any rate permissible to hope that 
they will be able to do (Something in that direction. 

That, Sir, I think concludes all that I have to say except to thank the 
House most gratefully for the very great assistance it has given me in plac- 
ing this important piece of legislation on the Statute-book. It represents 
a very marked advance in the amelioration of labour conditions in this 
country ; it represents an important step in establishing that contented 
labour force on which alone the industrial development of India can be se- 
curely based. To those gentlemen on the Opposite Benches who have cri- 
ticised us for not going further and faster, I would venture to read the fol- 
lowing extract from the report of the Whitley Commission. They say : 

** This brief outline of the history of certain features of factory legislation in 
India shows that from the beginning the principle of factory regulation, here as in 
other countries, has been gradually to extend the area of protection afforded to tlie 
industrially employed worker. This principle has been effected in three w-ays — ^by 
regulation affecting specific classes of workers, by regulation affecting specific classes 
of estfiblisluiients and by powers given to Local Governments to includo under such 
regulation smaller places of a similar kind. The value of a policy of gradualnoss has 
been clearly demonstrated in the history of factory legislation in India in the past 
and the dictates of common sonse and practicability confirm us in the belief that 
f he same, policy should continue to actuate future developments in factory legislation. ’ ’ 

That, Sir, is the policy which we have followed in this Bill and that 
is the policy which we shall continue to follow. We recognise that the Bill 
has defects : we recognise that it will need to be supplemented in various 
directions as time goes on, but we feel that caution is necessary and that 
wo cannot adopt the poliev that some of my Honourable friends opposite 
have advocated and to take leaps in the dark. (Loud and Prolonged 
Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
question is : 

“ That the Bill, as amended, be passed.'' 

The motion was adopted. 


^ T?JE MECHANICAL T4GHTEBS (EXCISE PUTT) PILL, . 

The Bqpot(rable Sir James Origg (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
■jhqve ; 

<< TUst the BUi to provid^ for the impos^tipn . and cQUecUop.^.pf 
i>n niechanical lighters oe referred to a l^leel Qbnimittee, consisting pf.ihe BpJlduraDle 
the Law Member, Mr. A Sltara^ant ju, Mh' b. A. Jjahiri "^(^audhtti^ ^Aiib 
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Balisiclur, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Hai Bahadur Sukhraj Boij, Mr. N. N* ABklesaria, 

Bahadur S. B. P^dit, Bhai Parma Nand, Sirdar HaTt>an8 Singh Brar, Khan 
BAftqdur Ha ji Wa jihuddin, Mr. £. Studd, Mr. A. H. Ghu^navi, Mr. A. J. Bauman, 
Mt. B. O. Grantham add the Moyer, vdth instructions to report on or before the 
^5th July,. 1934, and that the number of Members whose presence i»hall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five." 

Sir, the Bill to which this motion relates is a comparatively simple 
measure, the nature and purpose of which are clearly shown in the .State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons. When my predecessor introduced this Bill 
into the House on April 20, lie hoi)ed that it would be possible to take it 
into consideration at once ; but objection was taken, and he, therefore, 
agreed to a motion for circulation for the purpose of eliciting opinions by 
the 30tli June. The House is now in j^ossession of the opinions which 
have been elicited, and this motion is in accordance with the procedure 
laid down by the Standing Orders for the subsequent stages of a Bill which 
ha$ been circulated. 

Tlie object of the Bill, Sir, is twofold. It is to protect the revenue 
from the excise on matches, and it is also to protect the indigenous match 
manufacturing industry from the abnormal development of the use of 
mechanical lighters which would otherwise result from the imposition of 
an excise duty on matches. It is a matter of practically iiniversa] 
experience in other countries that the imposition of an excise duty on 
matches does give an abnormal stimulus to the import and production 
of medianical lighters, with the result that other countries have found it 
absolutely indispensable to take measures of this kind in order to protect 
their revenue. Honourable Members will no doubt have discerned from 
a perusal of the opinions which have been received a certain tendency 
to believe that this measure, t.e., this im])osition of an excise duty on mech- 
anical lighters, is unnecessary and that the fears for the match revenue 
on which it is based are, to say the least of it, exaggerated. Against this 
we have, apart from the experience of the other countries to which I have 
alluded, the testimony of the Excise Commissioner of Burma. This is 
given on pages 2-3 of the printed collection of opinions. The significance 
of this is that for some time there has been in existence in Burma an 
, excise duty on matches, and therefore in Burma we can see a concrete 
example of wJiat happens as a result of the imposition of an excise duty, 
and, — I may say, — an excise duty much lower than the one which has just 
been in-posed on matches in India as a whole. The figures of imports of 
mecbajtdcal lighters into Burma are conclusive evidence that the appre- 
hensions on wmich the Bill is founded are not at all unjustified. In the six 
months pending the introduction of this measure into the Assembly the 
number of lighters imported into Burma was over 150,000, and a very 
simple calculation will show that that is at the rate of 300,000 a year. 
The majority of persons who have been consulted on this Bill are either 
in favour of it or have made no comments at all. A few of them, however, 
think that a duty of Bs. 2 per lighter is excessive ; but I would like to 
point nut that tke proper criterion in looking at a measure of this kind 
IS kot tke valorem incidence of the duty, but the number of matches 
the consumption of which will bg snpplfi^tited by the use of an individual 
lighte^f. The difty of Bs. % is equivalent to .the excise duty on one gross 
hPxe|| o|. each cantoning 9Q sticks,. I do not think it can he 

tkj^t is an. in^fair jaeasuva. of ihe efficiency of the ordinary 
mecnanical lighter, and from this point of view the duty proposed is 
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certainly not excessive, particularly if we have regard to the vital import- 
ance of safeguarding revenue and the Indian match industry as well. 

A few critics have observed that the scope of the definition of 
mechanical lighters is too wide and that it would include toys which 
amuse children by emitting a spark. On this, I may say at once that I 
shall Ite quite prepared to modify the definition so as to avoid this un- 
desirable and unintended effect. That certainly is a point which can be 
much more conveniently declt with in Committee. Detailed drafting is 
more suitably done there than on the floor of the House. I do not think 
I need add anything more. I am of course not the father of this Bill, 
merely the step-father. Step-mothers are generally supposed to bo 
extremely hard on their step-children 

An Honourable Member : What is the position of the step-father f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : But the same is not necessarily 
true of step-fathers. At any rate, I adopt this child with a dn? amount 
of cordialit\^ Certainly, the House having passed the legislation for an 
excise duty on matches, I think it is only fair to ask the House, in order 
to safeguard the collection of the duty on matches and to safeguard the 
indigenous match manufacturing industry from the abnormal effects which 
are incidental to such legislation, that it should complete its work and 
pass this measure. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

** That the Bill to provide for the imposition .and collection of an excise duty 
on mechanical lighters be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the Honourable 
the Law Member, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Mr, D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury, Mr. ITppi Saheb 
Bahadur, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Rai Bahadur Sukliraj Itoy, Mr. N. N. Ankle«?aria, 
Rao Bahadur^ S. R. Pandit,. Bhai Parma Nand, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar. Khan 
Bahadur liaji Wajiliuddin, Mr. E. Studd, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, Mr. A. .T. Raisman, 
Mr. S. G. Grantham and the Mover, with instructions to »eport on or before the 
25th July, 1934, and that the number of Members whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five. 

Mr. B. DSpS (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to 
oppose the reference of this Bill to Select Committee. It is in fulfilment 
of an announcement I made on the floor of this House when it was intro- 
duced, and now that this new baby, which I find is an unwanted baby, 
comes to be considered on the floor of the House, I will oppose it tooth 
and nail. One is surprised to see that different Finance Members leave 
unwanted children to be adopted by their successors. The frenzied 
financial policy of Sir Malcolm Hailey gave lots of trouble to Sir Basil 
Blackett, and the latter’s ratio baby gave so much trouble to Sir George 
Schuster that he had to raid the Indian homes and was instrumental in 
the out^w and export of gold to the extent of 200 crores, fifty per cent, 
of which IS distress gold. Even wdth that Sir George Schuster fvas not 
satisfied. He cbiald not balance his Budget and s6 he stole a match ufioii 
Federal As^lnbly and the future federal fitiancial resoure^,r* 
the matches and sugar excise duties, that were, reiserved, to, the future 
federal fiii^ce and for autonomous provincies to work out their provincial 
autonomy in. their full measure, — Sir George Schuster Stole a march and 
drew on the future credit of the Governments, federal and provitidW. 
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He ^vas not satigfied with the Match Bill alone. This Bill is not a 
gigantic baby,-— it is a tiny little thing, — ^it is an nnbom babe, but Govern- 
ment have already found a step-father for it. One cannot understand 
why the Finance Member should have conceived of tliis Bill or whether 
the Members of the Select Committee were parties to it, whether they 
understood that 20 years hence somebody might siet up a mechanical 
lighter manufacturing plant and that Sir George Schuster was not only 
safeguarding the interests of his successor, the present Finance Member, 
but of the future batches of Finance Members and Finance Ministers that 
will succeed him. I will just quote a line from my own speech while I 
was speaking on the former Bill. (Laughter.) There is no need to laugh. 
I foreshadowed other babies too, but I think, when the pre.sent Finance 
Member will have time, he may, a3 a necessary corollary to this Mechani- 
cal Lighters (Excise Duty) Bill, if it is not thrown out, introduce other 
Bills, because his predecessor has foreshadowed that he may introduce a 
Flint Bill and a Coir Bill, because flint and steel and tinder are used to 
produce mechanical light in the interior of India, and so when the Finance 
Member is hard up and wants a little more money, and finds that people 
are not buying more matches than is absolutely necessary, he will put a 
tax on flints, and introduce a Flint Bill or a Coir Bill ami he and the 
Central Board of lievenue or the Customs Department will send batches 
of people to go round the villages and when they see in the grocer’s 
shop or the hiriwaWs shop a rope or straw coir hanging, which is always 
burning for people to smoke from, the myrmidons of the Finance Member 
will snatch that piece of rope or straw bundle and say “ Why should 
people do like this ? They must buy matches : the revenue under the head 
matches is going down 

An Honourable Member : The Bill refers to mechanical lighters, 
mechanical in the sense that it produces a spark. 

Mr. B. Das : That rope burns and there is the spark and light. I 
will discuss about flint later. I said at the time : 

T am surprised that my Honourable friends in the SeliMjt t/ommittee did not 
bring out another baby called the Flint Bill.’’ 

Whereupon Sir George Schuster said : 

There is plenty of time ; we might get it ready before the Session is out if 
my Honourable friend wants it.” 

I do not myself want it ; hut, as a necessary corollary, I would advise 
A 1 . w Honourable the Finance Member to have a Flint 

^ Bill and also a Coir Bill 

Now, Sir, I call it a panicky legislation. What is the necessity for 
this Bill ? Do you thin!?: that people will buy these four-anna mechanical 
lighters all over the country ? Of course, the Finance Member quoted 
from the statistics supplied by the Burma Government ; the other Provin- 
cial Governments completely ignored the Bill. They thought it was a 
huge joke played by the, Government of India; When we visit provincial 
metropolitiin towns we see that they always laugh at Simla and Delhi ;• 
they that the Government . of India have little work to do and some- 
times they perpetrate jokes, and this Mechanical Lighters .Bill /is. one, 
of the huge jokes that comes out from Simla and Delhi. Sir, I had little 
reapect for Punjab, but I find that even the Punjab Goverhrtfentltave 
taken a yerj'^ . serisibhi view inithis matter *; also the United Province^’ 
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Ooverttment. This is what the Finance Commissioner to the Pnnjah 
Government, Mr. J. F. Fergusson, says : 

The danger, in my opinion, of such an industry being established in the near 
future, appears to be very slight. As remarked by Mr. Bhupnt Bing, there is not, 
AS yet, any established industry in the manufacture of mechanical lighters in India ; 
it ennnot be established in a day as the necessary machinery will have to be obtained 
from abroad in the first instance. With such a high duty of !Rs. 2 per lighter, there 
is no chanco of this industry being over established in India.” 

I do not know if any secret order has gone from the Government of 
India to the Punjab Government over this impertinence on the part of 
a subordinate official of a Provincial Government passing such remark^ 
on a Bill drafted by the all-highest Finance Member of the Government of 
India. Sir, the Finance Member said that this is a very simple Bill ; 
yet they have devoted three pages. There are 16 clauses to this simple 
Bill as it is called, and I do not know how many hours the Draftsmen 
spent in drafting this Bill, with which none of them w^ere satisfied at heart, 
but for which, thank God, a step-father has been found. Sir, the United 
Provinces Government said this : 

” The excise duty levied on mechnical lighters should not be so high as to 
prevent altogether the development of this new industry.” 

The United Provinces Merchants Chamber of Commerce, the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce and the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Lahore, all oppose this excise duty on mechanical lighters. I can under- 
stand how Sir George Schuster, and his advisers and the Draftsmen of 
the Government of India as well as the Law Member, who was advising 
him at the time, jumped to the conclusion that if they must have an excise 
duty on match they have to apply the similarity of conditions to mechani- 
cal lighters. Sir, one of the officers has remarked that the mechanical 
lighters, that could be bought for four annas, just light for a few minutes 
and then they get out of order because people light them too often with 
the result that they soon get out of order. Knowing that, I do not uuder- 
starid why, not only this revenue duty of Rs. 2-4-0, but also an excise 
duty is proposed to be im])osed. I could buy in England one of these 
mechanical lighters for a shilling 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : For six pence. 

Mr. B. Das : Somebody told me that there is an excise duty of a 
sliilling, am J correct ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : There is certainly an excise 
duty on mechanical lighters in England ; I am not sure how much it is, 
but I think it is six pence. 

Mr. B. Das : It might be a shilling ; but still these lighters are 
3 old for six pence at certain places in England, and for the Government to 
conceive the idea of putting an excise duty of Ba. 2:4-0 on each lighter^ 
if it can be manufactured in India, is; to say the least, simply absurd and 
ludicr.ious. .... . ^ 

Dr. Zhttnddin Ahmad : Particularly when these ^re not manufftc- 
tpred in tnliia, .. . 

Mr. JGMmi : Yes;^ when they are not manufaetured in this eoimti7. 
Of course, ifi the 6overiiment ’.s policy antidndustrial,. if they deeiee 
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that nobody should manufacture these lighters in this country, then 1 can 
understand tlie object of introducing this measure. 

Now, Sir, regarding flint, it is no use saying that flint, steel and 
tinder, are not mechanical lighters. The Commissioner, Nagpur Division, 
has made soirie very pertinent remarks on this which I hope the Finance 
Member has read and cogitated upon. T should like to quote a little 
in exienso, because it forms very good reading, and since there is more 
sense todaj'^ among the provincial satraps and provincial officers than in 
the Government of India. This is what he says : 

I \\'ou1d suggest, however, that, in order to obviate any i)ossible misinter- 
pretation o‘f the definition of ‘ mechanical lighter it should bo Hpecifically provided 
that the Bill does not apply to the ordinary flint and steel c-arried by iiiembers of 
the aboriginal tribes. In this province practically all adult male Gonds and Korkua 
carry a flint, steel and tinder with which to make fire. The actual mechanism in a 
lighter is, as a rule, of the simplest possible kind and is designed to bring a flint in 
contact with a steel so as to produce a spark which shall ignite a wick soaked in 
petrol or kerosene. It seems to me somewhat doubtful whether the production of a 
spark to ignite tinder by bringing a fiint in contact with steel by hand differs 
essentially from performing the same operation by rotating a wheel with Gie finger 
as in many inechaniral lighters. It will not be desirable, in iny opinion, to subject 
the ordinary apparatus for producing fire which is used by the poorest class of the 
population and which, in the broadest sense of the term, must be described as a 
mechanical device, to any duty.** 

Sir, it is a very sensible view that has been expressed. It is not 
that the Finance Member is contemplating the eventuality of making 
these lighters in this country, but as we are going down and down in the 
downhill grade of our financial bankruptcy, a time will come, at least 
five years hence, when the Honourable Sir James Grigg will he contemplat- 
ing to bid good-bye to India, when he will be thinking to leave some little 
surplus money to his successor, then he might think of manufacturing 
this iiev-' baby called the flint baby. That is an eventuality to be con- 
sidered only when a man is in despair, because a drowning man catches 
any straw, anci when the Government of India are bankrupt of any 
financial brains, wJien they arc bankrupt of any scientific financial or 
fiscal policy, — by linking the rupee to the sterling, by havings the 
ratio, they have not only made the Government of India bankrupt, but 
they have made tlio people of India poor, so poor that today the people 
of India cannot pay their taxes, nor can the Finance Member, including 
his ally the Commerce Member, find new sources of tariff and taxation 
by which they can fill the coffers so that the Government Budget can be 
balanced. Tliat is the whole trouble and that is why these unwanted 
children, these unwanted Bills are manufactured. The Honourable the 
Finance Member himself has noted the difficulty about the definition of 
mechanical lighters. It is best to drop the Bill. Why go and worry our 
heads over an explanation and ask the IJa^y Member to devise a proper word- 
ing without leaving a loophole, as to what a mechanical lighter is ? As 
the Commissioner of Nagpur has pointed out, it is best to drop the Bill. 
It is very difficult for ordinary human mind to define a mechanical lighter, 
and knowing as I do the ingenuity of my legal friends, both inside this 
House and outside, if they are in a mood for mischief they can turn the 
definition to any interpretation they like, and if the Government also are 
in a mischievous, litigious mood, they could prosecute anybody who pro- 
duced a fire or light. Even if J fail in my opposition to the Bill and this 
House does not tlirow out the Bill, I; do hope that the Select Committee 
will not be as foolish, as the other J^lect Committee was. They should 
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not think of legislating for an excise duty on mechanical lighters which 
may be produced 20 years hence. 8o I would suggest that clauses 5 and 6 
should be dropped. Clause 6 deals with the bringing in of mechanical 
lighters into British India from the territory of any specified Prince or 
Chief in India. I do not know if the Princes or Chiefs could produce 
mechanical lighters, but most of us pass through these Indian States. 
Everywhere the customs department or the excise department- which will 
go on increasing in numbers — as soon as we come to the railway station, 
oiir pockets v/ill be searched if there are any mechanical lighters, and 
knowing as we do that in Kathiawar Ports, the French Ports and Portuguese 
Ports, the Japanese mechanical lighters will be sold at four annas a piece, 
the Government of India cannot prevent the Ports of Kathiawar, Jam- 
nagar, Bhavnagar and other places from selling mechanical lighters at 
four annas a piece, and if accidentally we pass through such territories 
and come into Viramgam line or elsewhere in British India, at once the 
policeman or excise man will come and search our pockets and then we 
have to be troubled to produce a certificate that the particular mechanical 
lighter was purchascid in London and not at Porbander or Jamnagar. So, 
the whole idea of an excise duty on manufactured mechanical lighter 
should be dropped, and, if Government are so anxious to make a little 
money out of the mechanical lighters that are dumped by Japan, they can 
have it. Sui)posing my Honourable friends in the Select Committee with 
their inner knowledge of the facts that would be placed before them, — 
but from the opinions that have been collected I do not think the Govern- 
ment of India have more facts because the Finance Member has not put 
forward a)jy new argument on the floor of the House, — supposing they 
think that "they should have to legislate for an excise, I would suggest 
that they should legislate for the control and licensing of manufacture of 
mechanical lighters, but no excise duty should be levied. Such a duty 
can be collected but it must be returned to the manufacturers if Govern 
ment want to have certain control as they have even now a method of 
collecting taxes at ports and then refunding them to those who import 
these articles. Sir, with these fcAv observations, I oppase the reference 
to the Sele<jt Committee. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan 
Eural) : I support this motion for reference to a Select Committee. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, has perhaps forgotten under what cir- 
cumstances this Bill was introduced in the last Session of the Assembly. 
When we were discussing the excise duty Bill on matches, it was point- 
ed out to us by the manufacturers in India that unless a duty on the 
lighters also was put on, it would hit them very hard. It was not 
included in the first Bill that had already been passed. Therefore, 
it wa|s, firstly, for the benefit of those manufacturers in India, and, 
secondly, for protecting the revenue that would be derived by the sale 
of the matches that this Bill was introduced in the last Session. 

Mr. B. Das : But the capital is foreign, either Swedish or Japanese. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : As I said in the last Session, when my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joslii, was giving us a lot of trouble, the best 
way of silencing Mr. Das would have been for the new Finance Mem- 
ber to have included Mr. Das in the Select Committee. 
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Hr. B. Da*s : I am opposing the Bill, and I do not want to serve 
on the Select Committee. 

Mr. A. H. OhuznRvi : Sir, it is stated in the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons : 

There is a serious danger that,, with the imposition of a' considerable duty 
on nuLtchcB. there will be an abnormal development of the use of mecliaiiical lighters. 
This would mean a loss of duty and interference with the business of the Indian 
mateli manufacturing industry.’* 

It was solely in the interests of the match manufacturing industry 
in India that this Bill was introduced. As regards the various other 
objections which my Honourable friend 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury^ (Bengal : Landholders) : I do not 
want to interrupt the Honourable Member, but will he give us any in- 
formation as to whether the manufacturers themselves have asked for 
this measure ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : I will say to this House that those manufac- 
turers, who were present before us in the Select Committee, asked us, 
the Members of the Select Committee, to introduce a Bill of this kind 
to protect them from this. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury : May I know from the Honourable 
Member who are the manufacturers of matches who came before the 
Committee ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : Manufacturers came from Bengal, Bombay, 
and other places. They came on our invitation to tell ua how the in- 
dustry would be affected by that Bill. We had to go into the whole 
question with them and then we fixed the duty which has now been 
passed into an Act. 

Mr. B. Das : Was it not trade jealousy and trade rivalry of match 
manufacturers ? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury : It may not be, but how could the 
manufacturers of matches know at that time that there were manufac- 
turers in India of mechanical lighters when there was not a single 
factory doing it ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi ; They did not say about the manufacture of 
lighters in India. Their apprehension was that the importation of 
foreign lighters 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury : That is true, but this is an excise 
duty. 

Some Honourable Members : Both. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : This is for lighters, both imported and 
manufactured here. It is not merely an excise on lighters made here. 
It is also for the lighters that are imported into this country. As re- 
gards the other objections that my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, has 
raised, he may wait till the Members of the Select Committee make their 
report. Perhaps we will meet all the objections that he has raised 
on this question. With these words, Sir, I support this motion for 
Select Committee. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur enm Champaran : Non- 
Muha^madan) : Sir, I regret I cannot subscribe fully to the ideas to 
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which expression has been given by my friend, Mr, Das, on this s^e 
of the House. This Bill seeks to achieve two ol^ects. One is to impose 
an import duty on mechanical lighters which are imported into this 
country from foreign countries, and another is to levy an excise duty 
of the same amount, namely, Bs. 2 per mechanical lighter, which may 
be manufactured in this country. Now, with regard to the first object, 
namely, the imposition of an import duty on foreign mechanical lighters, 
T am quite at one with the object of this Bill. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury, is evidently under some misapprehension 
when he says that there is no such provision in the Bill. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury : There may be a provision, but it is 
not in tlie Preamble. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Bingh : When he reads the last clause, he will find 
it is stated : 

'' Provided that, mechanical lighters as defined in the Mechanical Lighters 
(Excise Act, 1934, shall be liable in addition to a duty equal to the amount of 

the excise duty imposed by that Act on mechanical lighters niauiifactured in British 
India. ’ * 

Now, Sir, on principle I am opposed to the importation of foreign 
goods into this country, so far as practicable, and to that extent I am 
heartily in sympathy with the proposed import duty on mechanical 
lighters. When we passed the Match Excise Duty Bill, the manufacturers 
of matches in India were naturally apprehensive that if step^ are not 
taken to discourage the importation of mechanical lighters in this 
country their industry would suffer, and they were quite justified if 
I am to take the word of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, who 
was a Member of the Select Committee. They were naturally appre- 
hensive that unless steps are taken to supplement the provisions of that 
Act by means of a fresh legislation discouraging the importation of 
mechanical lighters from foreign countries, their trade would naturally 
suffer. I am in hearty agreement with that part of the Bill which seeks 
to impose an import duty on foreign mechanical lighters ; but I find 
some diflSculty in accepting the other part of this Bill in which it seeks 
to impose an excise duty on mechanical lighters which may be manu- 
factured in this country. As a matter of fact, it is stated in the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons : 

“ There is not, as yet, any established industry in the maimfactiire of mechanical 
lighters in India. ' ’ 

To that extent the imposition of an excise duty seems at best to 
be premature. It will adversely affect those persons in thife country 
who may think of starting an indigenous industry in this particular 
line. My friend, Mr. Das, has already quoted certain opinions which 
are opposed to the imposition of an excise duty on mechanical lighters 
and I need not trouble the House by reading out those extracts. I may 
merely refer in passing to the opinion of the Commissioner of the 
Assam Valley Division who says : 

" My personal opinion is that the danger of a flood of mechanical .lighters 
been greatly exaggerated and that there is ho necessity for such a Bill. I re^fd the 
rate of duty proposed as exhorbitant. ' ' 

This also is the opinion of the General Manager of the AsiS«m Rail- 
ways aud Trading Company, Ltd. The opinion of the GoVernflWht of 
United Provinces has, I think, been referred to by my friend who 
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spoke, as well as the opinion of the Upper India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cawnpore. 

Now, with regard to that part of the proposal, I have got one sub- 
mission to make. In the first place, I am not very sure whether it is 
advisable to impose an excise duty on mechanical lighters which may 
be manufactured at some future date in this country. In the second 
place, I am opposed, even if it be assumed that an excise duty on 
mechanical lighters is advisable to safeguard either the revenue of 
India or from any other considerations, to a duty of Rs. 2 per lighter. 
I quite agree to the duty of Rs. 2 on mechanical lighters which may 
be imported into this country from other countries, but if an excise duty 
is to be imposed at all, I should think that the duty should be consider- 
ably less. Some opinions favour the imposition of eight annas or at- 
most one rupee per mechanical lighter as excise duty. I am therefore 
of opinion that if an excise duty is to be levied at all it should be of a 
small amount, so that it may not seriously interfere with the establish- 
ment of an indigenous industry in the future. I have no doubt these 
points will be carefully considered by the ]\Iembers of the Select Com- 
mittee, and I hope that when the Bill emerges out of the Select Com- 
mittee it will be a more acceptable measure than the one before the 
House. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : After the speech of Mr. B. Das answered fully 
by Mr. Ghiiznavi and partly by his own friend and neighbour from 
Bihar, I think T should not at this late hour of the day take up the 
time of the House, but I am compelled to intervene on account of an 
unique observation by the previous speaker who said ‘ on principle we 
object to the importation of foreign articles into this country \ It is 
an amazing principle, and if I were to support this Bill, I rise to make 
assurance doubly sure that Members seated on this side of the House 
do not subscribe to that principle. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Buy Indian goods. 

Mr, D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury : Are you speaking on your own 
behalf ? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer ; I am speaking on behalf of every sensible 
man in this House. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury : I think you are taking the hat to 
your own head. 

Mr. G. S. Banga Iyer : I always put my hat upon my head. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury : That is right. 

Mr. G. 8. Banga Iyer : In this House I do not talk through the hat 
as the Honourable gentleman does, nor do I leave my head outside and 
bring only the hat inside. (Laughter.) Leaving the hatter portion 
of the argument, any man who does not talk through his hat will say 
that if we do not buy foreign goods, foreigners will not buy our goods. 
(Laughter by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh.) That is an economic principle 
which the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind does not seem to 
appreciate. Here is a very useful institution, a mechanical lighter. 
Mr. Ohaja Prasad Singh does not smoke. 

L186LAD J 
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Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury : Sir, on a point of order. Ton liave 
ruled on a previous occasion that no demonstration of any article will 
be. allowed on the floor of the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
Chair did not see that lighter. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer : Here is the mechanical lighter (showing it) 
which seems to have caused some disorder on the Opposition Benches. 
(Laughter.) It is good to derive some customs revenue by paying a duty on 
a thing like this, and even my friend, Mr. Studd, who possesses this 
yaluable thing will not object to it. But if you were to prohibit the 
importation of foreign articles, I suppose even the cause of the earth- 
quake in the Province of Bihar will not find much money because one 
part of our revenue will be cut off. So much for the spokesman of the 
Democratic Party. 

Sir, I think we have had more light than lightning on these mecha- 
nical lighters today and I hope that, without much ado, this House will 
place this Bill on the Statute-book. It is a very old Bill, as this 
House is aware. Sir George Schuster did not have the time to pass it 
through this House and therefore his successor has taken it up and 
I think the Select Committee can pass it without very much discussion. 
I do not see why we should waste the time of this House by talking 
such interesting things as the Honourable Member from Bihar was able 
to talk just now. Sir, all I need say is this, that in simple matters 
like this, I hope the House will not follow the example of the previous 
speaker and waste the time of this House. 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur (North Madras : Muhain- 
niaclan) : ISir, I give my wholehearted support to this measure. Once 
the Bill, which has now become law, imposing an excise duty on matches 
ha.s been passed, and when it is remembered that the amount recovered 
in the shape of a revenue duty on matches has been found necessary to 
meet the deficit in the Budget, and when we remember that that excise 
duty cannot be fully realized if there is a loophole such as the one which 
this" Bill is meant to counteract, then I think the measure before ns is 
more or less a consequential measure upon the one which we have al- 
ready passed. 

Sir, this Bill aims at levying a customs duty on imported mechani- 
cal lighters, and at the same time it is meant to levy an excise duty on 
indigenous manufactured mechanical lighters. So far as imported 
mechanical lighters are concerned, I do not think there is any one in the 
House who has got to say anything against it, at least so far as the 
customs duty is concerned. The whole trouble seems to arise with re- 
gard to the meclumieal lighters manufactured in this country. With re- 
gard to that. Sir, T feel it is absolutely essential that such a duty must 
be levied because it is admitted that these manufactories are not in 
existence at the present moment and they want to spring into existence 
because of the increased duty on matches. Otherwise they would not 
come infto existence. Now they want to take advantage of the fact that 
the excise duty is being levied on matches to an abnormal exteut, and ad- 
vantage is sought to be taken of that fact. If that duty 'had not been 
levied, the .propiosed factories probably would not have come into 
existence. I say this, arguing in the way in which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has done, we have necessarily to come 
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to the conclusion that, if an impetus is given to the starting of indigenous 
manufactories, the result, after the lapse of a . certain number ‘ of years 
when this excise duty on matches is done away with, will be tliat all 
these manufactories will come down with a crash. They may make some 
profit for the time being, to the detriment of the revenue which the 
country would otherwise derive, but the moment the excise duty on 
matches is taken away, the result will be that all these manufactories 
which may be set up will have to close dowm their business, so that both 
from the point of view of the customs duty which is to be levied on 
mechanical lighters as well as from the point of view of the excise duty 
that is sought to be levied on the Indian manufactured article, I think 
the Sill is rightly framed and I heartily support this motion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non^Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, this Bill, I think, is intended to prohibit the importation 
as well as the manufacture of lighters. It is not a reyenue Bill. 1 do 
not think the Finance Department can expect any substantial revenue in 
consequence of the passing of this Bill. There is not a single factory at 
present in< India which is manufacturing mcciianical lighters and, with 
this heavy excise duty, 1 do not think there is any capitalist wlio will 
invest any money in the starting of a new' factory. So this Bill does 
not expect any revenue from the excise side of it. Now we shall see 
what revenue is expected from the articles imported into India. In addi- 
tion to the present duty on lighters, clause 16 of the Bill levies an 
additional two ‘rupees per lighter. The price of each lighter will there- 
fore, 1 think, be nearly Rs. 2-8-0. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has told us that the amount of 
Rs. 2 was calculated as the price of a gross of matchboxes each con- 
taining eighty splints. If one were to calculate how many matches a 
man uses in a year, it would fall considerably short of a groiss of matches, 
and a mechanical lighter, I think, is not a very permanent thing — 
it goe.s to pieces or goes out of order in a very few months ; and there- 
fore it will not at all be advantageous for any gentleman to purchase 
a mechanical lighter, with this heavy duty put upon it. So I think that 
the sale of mechanical lighters will be stopped on account of the heavy 
duty put upon it, the customs revenue from the imports of mechanical 
ligJitcrs' will almost be nil. So this Bill is not intended to bring re- 
venue into the coffers of the Government of India but is plainly intend- 
ed to prohibit tlie use of mechanical lighters altogether, and the Finance 
]\reml)er has told us that this Bill is intended to encourage the indigenous 
matcli. industry. I do not know why the Finance Member should be so 
very harsh upon the future manufacturers of mechanical lighters and 
in favour of the manufactu'rers of matches. Manufactures of all sorts 
ought to be encouraged in a country, and to discourage imports. But 
the present policy appears to be to completely prohibit the one and to 
foster the other. I submit, therefore, to the Houi^e that the excise and 
iuipoTt duty of Rs. 2 per mechanical lighter is an excessively heavy one 
and Ought to be reduced when this Bill is considered by the Select Com- 
mittee: This excessive amount is not at all warranted by the exigencies 
of the case unless the Government is determined to prohibit the import 
as well as the manufacture of mechanical lighters. Now, Sir, clause 6 
refers to the importation of mechanical lighters into British India from 
a territory of any specified Prince or Chief in India. If a factory is 
started in an Indian State, the mechanical lighters manufactured there 
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will not be allowed to be brought into India even after paying the excise 
or import duty, while the manufactures of foreign countries are allowed 
under clause ' 16 . I think this is discrimination which ought not to be 
tolerated. The manufacturers in an Indian State ought not to be treat- 
ed worse than the manufacturers in any foreign country. 

Sir, I have got to say something about the definition of a mechanical 
lighter. Under the present definition, a mechanical lighter means any 
mechanical or chemical contrivance 'which is portable and is intended for 
producing a spark or flame whether by itself or when brought into coi- 
tact with gas and includes a mechanical lighter issued from a manufactory 
in an incomplete state or requiring for its completion the addition of a 
flint. It has been stated here b|y my Honourable friend, M!r. B. Das, 
that from time immemorial the people of this country have been using 
a piece of flint with a piece of steel and some pieces of tinder to got 
fire. This contrivance is in use all over the country and from very an- 
cient times and for the poor and indigent people it is the only way of 
l)roducing fire. Under the present definition, I am afraid that that con- 
trivance may be called a mechanical lighter because any mechanical con- 
trivance which is portable is so called. It is called chakmah in my part 
of the country and I think the name appears with certain changes all 
over the country. So, chakmak is a mechanical contrivance “which is 
portable and intended to produce the spark. What I am afraid of is 
that tlie chakmak may be brought under the definition as at present 
drafted, and zealous excise officers may harass poor people. It is there- 
fore necessnry that care should be taken to state clearly that a chalmnk 
does not fall into the category of mechanical lighters. Sir, I have shown 
what I consider to be the object of this Bill. I do not know what feel- 
ings the step-father has toAvards the Bill. He has brought it forward 
and placed it before the House. It has been received with mixed feel- 
ings. Some are very fond of this child, others are condemning it as 
ugly. As it is sponsored by Government and is helped by Members Avho 
love more foreigners than their OAvn countrymen, I think it has got 
every chance to pass. But for myself, I must raise a voice of ])rotest 
that this Bill is intended solely in the interests not of Government re- 
venue but in the interests of the match manufacturers. Government is 
deriving a good deal of revenue from the manufactuTe of matches and 
therefore in gratitude to those who provide a large amount as excise 
duty on matches, this Bill is intended in their benefit. I do not 
any reason why I should oppose the reference to the Select Commithje. 
But if the Bill is not satisfactorily modified, I shall have to oppose .it 
at a later stage. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Sir, I would 
not have risen at this late hour, but I dasire to satisfy a curiousity of tny 
Honourable friend opposite, Mr. B. Das. He asked, — I have taken down 
his words, — how could the Honourable the Finance Member, helped by the 
Law' Member, jump into the framing of this Bill f I can assure my 
Honourable friend that so far as the Government Members are concerned, 
jumping is not their method of locomotion. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : The’ Oriyas are expert in that. . 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Once the excise duty was 
imposed, the framing of this Bill was reached by very easy and very short 
steps and the reasoning has been clearly explained by the Honourable the 
Finance Member. Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, described the 
bankruptcy of India and his heart was melting when he did so. 1 hope 
that will induce him to protest against the creation of bankrupt Provinces 
like Orissa. (Applause.) Then, I heard also from one of the Honourable 
Members who, while opposing the calculation of the Honourable the Finance 
Member, said that matches are lost. That is so. I have very often lost 
matches, but what I have lost has been the corresponding gain of someone 
else. So, let us not complicate calculation by any consideration of lost and 
gained matches. The calculation of the Honourable the Finance Member 
may safely be accepted. 

With regard to clause G, 1 might just remind the House that the pro- 
vision contained therein is exactly the same as in the case of the excise duty. 
No new method has been followed so far as this Bill is concerned. 

The only other matter with which I will just speak for a moment is the 
fear of my Jlonoural)le friend, IVlr. Jadhav, that the chakmak might be 
hit by this definition. If there is any danger of the chakmak being 
hit, of course that can be corrected by drafting in the Select Committee, but 
r do not see how the chakmak can be hit. It is not a mechanical or chemi- 
cal contrivance. Striking a piece of iron or steel is not a mechanical con- 
trivance, as much as striking a ])erson down with a lathi is not a mechani- 
i?al contrivance. Tlien, again, he laid stress on these words ‘‘ in an incomplete 
.state or requiring for its comj)letion the addition of a flint But, there, 

I am sure, the Ilonourable ^Member will noti(*e that that is controlled 
by the words wliieh ])reccde and includes a mechanical lighter issued from 
a manufactory in an incomplete state. That cannot possibly hit thp 
chakmak with which the aborigines are supi)o:sod to be moving about. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : After the speech of my Honour- 
able colleague, I think there is very little left for me to say. He has 
dealt Avith the question of the too all inclu.si\"e character of the definition 
and he has dealt Avith the question of clause G-Avhich relates to the power to 
prohibit importation from the States. Perhaps I can give the assurance to 
the House generally that there is in my adoption of this Bill no ulterior 
uiotive and it has no relcA-ance whatever to the riA^il. vicAvs AA^hich are held 
about the question of Avhether India can live in a self-contained way or 
whether it cannot. It has nothing Avhatever to do with that. The sole 
}uirpo‘=!e is that, this House having ])assed th(' (»xcise duty on matches, in 
the absence of some such measure as this, the excise duty Avill be; extremely 
ineffective and the finances of India will be correspondingly damaged. That 
i : the ])rimary purpose of the Bill. The secondary puviAose is that you haA^e 
fiot in India a considerable industry, the match industiT. Not only in the 
absence of this measure will the revenue he damaged seriously but an al- 
I’cady existing and prosperous industry Avill be damaged seA^’erely for the 
sake of an industry which does not yet exist and OA^en if it could ever exist 
could only exist as a very small and puny infant. Sir, T have nothing 
more to say. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

"That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collectSon of an excise dut:» 
on mechanical lighters be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable 
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the Law Member, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Mr. D. K. Laliiri Chaudhury, Mr. Uppi Sahob 
Bahadur, Mr. Lalchaud Navalrai, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Boy, Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, 
Jiao Bahadur S. B. Pandit, Bliai Parma Nand, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, Khan 
Bahadur Haji Wajihuddiii, Mr. K. Studd, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, Mr. A. J. Baisman, 
Mr. S. G. Grantham and the Mover, with instructions to report on or before the 
25th July, 1934, and that the number of JMcmbers whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.'' 

The motion was adopted. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Ueacler of the House) : Sir, next 
week, apart from motions for leave to introduce any new Bills which may 
be ready, we propose to proceed in the first place with the unfinished busi- 
jiess on today’s list in order in which it stands in that list. Thereafter, 
the House would be asked to consider and pass the Indian Dock Labourers 
Bill on which the report of the Select Committee was presented on Monday 
last and the Indian Trusts (Amendment) Bill which was passed by the 
Council of State and laid on the table during the course of the last Session. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
23rd July, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Change in the Office Hours of the Railway Board. 

163. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur : Will Government be pleased to 
state if the office hours of the Railway Board have been changed from 
10-30 a.m, to 4-30 to 9 a.m. to 6 P.m. If if so, will Government be pleased to 
state the reasons which led to this change t 

Mr. P. B. Rau : The office hours have not been changed, but the 
clerks in one of the branches, where the work has fallen into arrears, were 
asked to work somewhat longer hours as a temporary measure. 

Findings of the Pope Committee in the Railway Board’s Office. 

154. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur : (a) Is it a fact that the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Pope in the Railway Board’s office revealed many irregulari- 
ties and condemned a large list of the present ministerial staff i 

(h) If the reply to part (o) be in the affirmative, will Government bo 
pleased to state what action, if any, has been taken in the case of : — 

(i) those who were sent in for medical examination ; 

(li) those who were declared unfit for upper division ; 

(in) those who were reported very badly by their branch officers ; 
and 

(iv) those who were found habituated to taking narcotic drugs like 
opium, etc., during office hours ? 

(r) Will Government be pleased to lay a copy of the findings of the 
Pope (!^ommittee in Railway Board’s office on the table of this House ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau ; (a) Mr. Pope and Mr. Case examined the pro- 
cedure in the Railway Board’s office and made certain suggestions in 
regard to improvement which are at present under the consideration of 
Ihe Board. Incidentally Mr. Case tested the work of some members of 
the staff and reported unfavourably on a few of them. 

(b) Government arc unable to identify the cases referred to by the 
Honourable Meniber, and cannot get any assistance in this direction from 
Mr. Case’.s report. 

(e) No. The report is a purely departmental document and not 
intended for publication. 

( 465 ) 
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Method of Promotions in the Government of India Departments. 

155. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur : (a) Will Governm'ent be pleased 
to state the objects of maintaining seniority lists in all the Departments ? 

{h) How are promotions from one grade to another made in the 
case of (J) braueh vacancies and (ii) general vacancies in the Departments 
of the Government of India ? 

(c) How are transfers arranged from the routine branch to the regu- 
lar branches of the Government of India Secretariat 1 Are the men in 
the lower division promoted, if they are considered fit to perform the 
necessary duties, by seniority, or is it left to the establishment section to 
nominate anybody, even though he may be junior-most, to be promoted in 
the vacancies that occur ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : {a) The object of maintaining 
seniority lists is to find out readily the relative positions of the eiaployees 
in a Department when necessary. 

(b) All vacancies to be filled by promotion are treated as vacancies 
ill the Department as a whole and &lcd on the basis of merit combined 
with seniority from the general list of the establishment. In the case of 
short vacancies, however, particidarly in the grade of Superintendent, it is 
open to Departments to make such arrangements as may be most conve- 
nient from the point of view* of departmental work. 

As regards the Bail way Department, I invite attention to the rejily 
given to clause {a) of Mr, T. N. liamakrishna Beddi\s question No. 1004 
on the 28th March, 1933. 

(c) Promotions are made by the officer in charge of the establishment, 
or other competent officer, who takes into consideration all the relevant 
factors such as exigencies of work, merit, seniority, qualifications and 
individual suitability for the particular work to be performed. 

Temporary Inferior Establishment in the Government of India 

Secretariat. 

166. "^Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if certain temporary establishment is charged to contingencies in 
the various Departments of the Government of India Secretariat ? If so, 
how long have these men been in service and what are their duties f 

(b) What are the duties of watermen ? Do their duties include those 
of a peon ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : {a) In the Government of India 
Secretariat, chaukidarSf farashes (who see to the dusting and cleaning 
of officers’ and office rooms), bhishties and Sweepers are paid from contin- 
gencies. In some cases teinporary peons are also paid from contingencies. 
I regret I cannot give particulars of the length of service of each of these 
individuals. 

(6) The duties of watermen are to supply water and do not iiicliide 
those of a peon. In the Railway Department, however, whole-time 'water- 
men are employed and they are occasionally called upon to perforin tlio 
duties of a peon when not otherwise engaged. 
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Business carried on by the Ministerial Staff of the Government of 

India. 

167. ^Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if enquiries were made by the Accountant General, Central Reve- 
nues, regarding the receipt of fees, honoraria, bounties, etc., by the minis- 
terial staff of the offices of the Government of India under the following 
classifications : 

(<) amateur doctors, mostly homoeopathic, receiving fees ; 

(ii) working after office hours as coach in schools, athletic asso- 
ciations, and other institutions, and receiving remuneration 
for that ; 

(iti) working as contractors during the time of move of the Govern- 
ment of India for the carriage of records ; and 

^v) carrying on business of insurance or money-lending in the 
names of their minor sons, wives or other relatives ? 

And if so, what action, if any, was taken t 

(h) Are these incomes shown in the annual income-tax returns, and is 
income-tax paid on them ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) No. 

(h) Section 54 of the Income-tax Act debars me from giving this 
information. 

Acceptance of Presents from Subordinates in the Railway Board’s 

Office. 

158. ^Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur : (a) Is it a fact that it is customary 
in the Railway Board’s office to accept presents from their subordinates t 

(h) Did Government receive any letter to this effect ? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the affirmative, what action, if any, 
was taken by Government to crush this evil ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) So far as Government are aware, the reply 
is emphatically in the negative. 

(b) No. 

(c) If they are furnished with evidence in support of the allegation, 
Government will take suitable action. 

Purchase by the Indian Railw'AYS of Poppet Valves by Mr. F. A. Pope. 

159. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur : (a) Is it a fact that a 
valve has been patented as Poppet Valve by Mr. F. A. Pope who recently 
conducted an investigation on Indian Railways, jointly with the makers 
of this valve ? 

(b) How many of these valves have been ordered by Indian Railways 
for their use ! 

(c) What is the total amount spent by Indian Railways on these valves 
during the last three years t 
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Mr p. E. Rail : (a) No. I am afraid, my Honourable friend has 
been misled by the name. 

(&) There are at present about 200 locomotives fitted with Poppet 
valves. 

(c) The information is not readily available. 

Import Duty on Sugar. 

160. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that this Assembly have passed Sugar Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1932, Act No. XIII of 1932, which gives power to the 
Governor General in Council to increase the duty imposed by section 2, 
as under : 

“ Tf the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such enquiry as he 
thinks fit, that sugar not manufactured in India is being imported into British 
India at such a price as is likely to render insufficient the benefits intended to be 
conferred upon the sugar industries by the duties imposed by Section 2, ho may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, increase such duty to such extent as he 
thinks fit.’' 

(h) If the answer to part {a) above be in the affirmative, has the 
attention ol! Government been drawn to the fact that sugar not manu- 
factured in India is at present being imported into British India at sucli 
a price as renders insufficient the benefits intended to be conferred upon 
the sugar industries by the duties imposed by section 2 ? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) above be in the affirmative, have Gov- 
ernment set up any committee to enquire into the matter, and if not, when 
do they propose to do so f 

(d) Are Government aware that according to the Tariff Board’s 
recommendations, least protection necessary for the sugar industry, as 
soon as tljo ])rice of foreign sugar dropped to below Bs. 4 per mannd 
Calcutta, was Rs. 7-4-0 plus Annas 8, total lis. 7-12-0 per cwt. ? 

(e) Are Government aware that the present prices for foreign sugar 
have dropped to considerably below Rs. 4 per mauud c. i. /. (vulcutta level, 
and rule around Rs. 2-13-0 or Rs. 2-14-0 per maund, reduction below Rs. 4 
amounting to Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-3-0 per maund ? 

(/) Are Government aware that in view of the above further reduc- 
tion in the prices of foreign sugar below Rs. 4 per mannd c, i, f, Calcutta 
tlie protection of Rs. 7-12-0 per cwt. referred to in part (d) above does not 
render sufficient the benefits intended to be conferred upon the sugar 
industry by the duties imposed by section 2 ? 

(g) If the answer to part (/) above be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to give relief to the sugar industry, and if so, how and 
when ? 

(h) If the answer to part (/) above be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to increase the protection by raising the rate of present duty 
on imports of foreign sugar ? 

(t) If the answer to part (h) above be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose- to announce their intention early 1 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) Yes. 

(6) and (/). Governmejnt are not satisfied that the position is as 
stated. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The present price of Java sugar at the ports works out at 
Rs. 3-3-6 per maund ea;-duty. 

(ff.K and (i). Do not arise. 

Cadets undergoing Training in the Indian Military Academy, 

Dehra Dun. 

161. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : (a) Will Government he pleased 
to sialo if the full quota of cadets is undergoing training in the Indian 
Military Academy at Dehra Dun ? If not, since when has the number 
been less than the quota agieed upon ? 

(h) Will Go\ornment be pleased to state if the number of cadets 
actually undergoing training at the Roj-al Indian ]\lilitary Academy, 
Dehra Dun, is not sliort of the quota, agreed upon, by three cadets ? 
If so, do Government propose to fill up the said vacancies before the next 
term of the Academy and thus man the Academy with the full strength f 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : (a) and (It), At the end of the last 
term, on the 9th June, the Academy eoiitained its full proportionate (piota, 
that is 120. of cadets under training for commissions in the Indian Armj^ ; 
it will only ivach its full authorised strength of loO when it re-opens next 
nmuth. i\\\ vacancies which occur during the course of a term are filled 
ii[) not later tlian the beginning of the following term. 

The Indian States Forces Cadets have been under strengtli owing to* 
lack of qualified candidates since August. 1933, anti the deticiency last 
term reached 15 in an authorised strength of 40. 

Alleged Racial Discrimination in the mattkr ok Recruitment and 

Promotions of Indian Guards in the Howrah Division, East Indian 

Railway. 

162. ‘'Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if it is a fact that the Indian Guards on the East Indian 
Railway under the Divisional Superintendent, Howrah, appealed to the 
Railway Board complaining against racial discrimination in the matter of 
their recruitment and promotions ? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) he in the affirmative, wdiat action has beeA 
taken by the Railway Board on that appeal ? 

Ml*. P, B. Ban : (a) No such appeal has so far been received by 
the Railway Board. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Gunner Guards in the Howrah Division, East Indian Railway. 

163. ’’-Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria : Will Government be 

pleased to state : . 

(a) the total strength of Gunner Guards under the Divisional 
Superintendent, Howrah ; 
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(6) the percentage of posts held by Anglo-Indians and Indians in 
the cadre of Guards ; 

(c) the scale of pay of the Gunner Guards ; 

id) whether the Gunner Guards are supposed to work trains on the 
main line ; 

(e) the number of Indians who are drawing the maximum of 
Grade II and the number in Grade I ; and 

(/) the total number of Guards in Grade I and in Grade II, 
respectively ? 

Mr. P. R. Rail : (a) to (/). I would invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to pages 94 to 96 of Volume III of Mr. K. M. Hassan’s “ Report 
on the representation of Muslims and other minority communities in the 
subordinate railway services ” which contains the information in the 
possession of Government regarding the staff referred to. 

Passes for Guards on the East Indian Railway. 

164. ^Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if it is a fact that the Guards on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway are entitled to second class passes when their pay and mileage 
allowances exceed Rs. 125 a month ? 

(1)) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, why are not the 
Guards of the East Indian Railway given second class passes, when their 
pay and mileage allowances exceed ]^. 116 ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) Yes. 

(b) The rules for the issue of passes over the East Indian Railway 
are not identical with those over the Eastern Bengal Raihva 3 \ The (pies- 
tion of having uniformity in the pass rules over the State-managed Rail- 
W'ay.s is under consideration. 

Reduction in the Number of Passes on the East Indian Railway. 

166. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria : (u) Will Government be 
pleased to state if it is a fact that on the East Indian Railway employees 
drawing pay of Rs. 116 and above are entitled to four return or eight 
single journey passes, whereas employees drawing pay of Rs. 75 to Rs. 115 
are entitled to three return or six single journey intermediate class passes 
and those drawing pay of Rs. 74 and under are entitled to three return or 
six single journey third class passes ? 

(7>) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, what is the 
reason for reduced number of passes for those receiving lower scales of 
pay ? 

(c) Is it a fact that no question of pay is taken into consideration in 
the case of officers who are entitled to first class passes ? If so, why is 
there consideration of pay for the subordinate staff in the matter of grant- 
ing them passes t 

* * ' ■ ■ 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) Yes. except that employees having not It^ss 
than 20 years’ service are entitled in addition to one return or two single 
joufney passes. 
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(J) and (c). Certain arbitrary' limits have to be fixed in order to 
determine the class of accommodation an employee should be allowed. 
In view of the large number of employees in subordinate ranks, pay 
limits are the only possible criteria: The number of passes admissible in a 
year is limited according to the class of pass, as it is obviously necessary 
for administrative reasons to set some limit to the grant of this privilege. 

Test op Staff attached to Transpobtatiok Work on Bailways. 

166. •Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria : Will Government be 
pleased to state if the Railway Board propose to examine the question 
and issue an uniform rule for all Railways in the matter of testing the 
staff attached to transportation working as is in existence on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway t (On the Eastern Bengal Railway Officers and Inspect- 
ing Officers, when visiting a station on inspection, take oral examination 
of staff attached to Transportation working.) 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Presumably the Honourable Member refers to some 
oral tests to which transportation staff may be put by Inspecting officials 
to see that the 3 ' are conversant w^ith general and subsidiary rules. The 
question of what tests are desirable in the case of staff of the dilTerent 
Departments of a Railway is one which lies within the competence of 
Agents of Railways and Government are not jjrepared to prescribe a uni- 
form rule or procedure. 

Appointment of Transportation Inspectors, Commercial, on the East 

Indian Railway. 

167. •Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if it is a fact that recently sanction has been accorded 
to the appointment of seven Transportation Inspectors, Commercial, in the 
various divisions on the East Indian Railway and that for the purpose 
of filling up the appointments the Chief Operating Superintendent has 
invited recommendations from the Divisional Superintendent and the 
Chief Commercial Manager ? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what the percentage is of the appointments that are held 
by the Anglo-Indians and Europeans and by Indians respectively, in the 
cadre of Transportation Inspectors, Commercial ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the recommendations made by the Divisional 
Superintendent for the new appointments of Transportation Inspectors 
are all in favour of Anglo-Indians and Europeans and none for Indians t 

Mr. P. E. Rau : Government have no information. The creation 
and filling of these posts is within the competence of the Agent. Govern- 
ment are confident that the selection for these posts will be made on 
grounds of merit and not on communal considerations. 

Anti-Indian Legislation in Zanzibar. 

168. ♦Mr. B. Das : (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the. Press report that the Zanzibar Government are legi|lating (or 
have already legist ted) whereby Indians in Zanzibar "^11 lose their 
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right to acquir^» land and further Indians will be restricted in their 
trading rights ? 

(Jj) Are Government aware of the feeling of perturbation and 
anxiety created all over India o?i account of this restriction of rights of 
Indians who have been settled for long in Zanzibar ? 

{c) Will Government be [deased to state what latest information they 
have in their possession and whether those four Bills are already placed on 
the Statute-book ? 

\d) Wliat steps have Gav(n’nment taken so far to protect the 
-accruing rights of Indians in Zanzibar ? 

Mr, 0. S. Bajpai : With your permission, Sir, I will answer ques- 
tions Nos. 168, 169 and 170 together. The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s 
question No. 148 on the 19th instant and to** connected supplementary 
questions. 

Mr. B. Das ; Will Government kindly state why is it that the 
Colonial Secretary did not inform the Secretary of State for India in 
time that such an anti-Indian legislation was being introduced in the 
Zanzibar Council ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I am afraid I cannot say why the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies did not inform the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. B. Das Did tlie Secretary of State possess any earli(^r informa- 
tion tlian the information which was given to him by tlie Government of 
India ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : lam sure he did not possess any earlier informa- 
tion, because in that case he would have consulted the Government of 
India. 


Mr, B. Das : Has tl>c attention of the Honourable Member been 
drawn to thc^ speech of tlu? e;i>Attoriioy-Genei'al of Zanzibar, Mr. Wiggins, 
who stated teat the policy of the Zanzibar Goveriiinont for the last three 
years has been entirely anti-Indian ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : 1 have perused that speech, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das ; Does the Honourable Member agree with that viev/ ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai ; That, Sir, is asking for an expression of opinion. 

Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad : Llay I ask whether the Government of India 
received a copy of the Land Alienation Restriction Bill mentioned in Ques- 
tion No. 169 (a) ? 

^ have got in the normal course a cojiy of the 

Zanzibar Official Gazette in which the Bill was published. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it possible for the Honourable Member to 
lay It on the table ? 


Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I have only one copy and I am afraid I cannot 
spare it at the present moment as 1 need it for my own personal use, 
but J have asked for another copy. If my Honourable friend would like 
to have a look at my copy, I can lend it to him temporarily, with pleasure. 

Lalchand Navalrai ; Is jt not a fact that the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment wants to force out Indians by these indirect methods t 
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Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : I am not prepared to subscribe to that inference 
of my Honourable friend. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : What is the difficulty in giving me that 
reply ? • 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : The difficulty is that I do not entirely agree with 
my Honourable friend, that is all. 

Disqualification of Indians to possess Land in Zanzibar. 

f 169. *Mr. B. Das : (a) With reference to the cablegram received 
by the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association (Bombay), from the 
National Association, Zanzibar, and as published in the Sun of the 
4th fluly, 1934, will Government be pleased to state if the Tjand Alienation 
Iiostriction Bill does not specifically aim at disqualification of Indians 
to possess land in Zanzibar ? 

(h) Is it not a fact that the formation of Clove Growers Association 
by Decree No. 2 is aimed at beeping Indians from taking part in clove 
[growing business oi* trading hi cloves ? 

(c) Is it not a fact that Decrees Nos. 3 and 4 are aimed at destroying 
Indian business in Zanzibar ? 

Security for the Investments made by Indians in Zanzibar. 

*1*170. *Mr. B. Das : (a) Are Government aware that the Indians in 
Zanzibar have invested 80 lakhs of rupees in business and mortgage of 
the, Arabs’ and natives’ properties ? 

(h) If tlie Land Alienation Restriction Bill, as contained in Decree 
No. 1 comes .mto operation, what security will the Zanzibar Indians have 
for nil ih'i^ large sum of money invested there ? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the connection of India, wdth Zanzibar is 
mncli older than the Christian era ? 

Deputation of Sir Lancelot Graham to London. 

171. *Mr. B. Das : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
If Sir Lancelot Graham has been sent on deputation to London to help 
in the draft of the New Constitution Bill ? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
l)loased to state the date from w'hich Sir Lancelot Graham is placed on his 
deputation work f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) and (b). Sir Lancelot 
Graham has been deputed to the India Office for work generally in con- 
nection with Indian Constitutional Reform. He w^as placed on depiftation 
with effect from the afternoon of the 14th June, 1934. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; Is it not a fact that we have another officer 
already there in the person of Sir James Duniiett, doing somewhat similar 
Work ? 

• ‘ 1 

TIm Honourable. Sir Joseidb Bhora : That is quite true, Sir. 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 168. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neegy : What additional duties will Sir Lancelot Graham 
have to perform there ? 

The Honourable Bir Joseph Shore : I shall be replying in the next 
question as to the duties that Sir Lancelot Graham may possibly be en- 
trusted with. I may anticipate to this extent that it is a matter entirely 
for tJio Secretary' of State and we cannot say on what matters Sir Lancelot 
Graliam will be employed. 

Deputation op Sir Lancelot Graham to London. 

172. *Mr. B. Das : (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the Press report that the Joint Committee will report on the Indian 
Constitution some time in mid November this year ? 

(6) Is that Press report true, and if so, will Government be pleased 
to state if Sir Tjancelot Graham will assist in the preparation of the New 
Constitution Bill prior to the presentation of the Joint Committee Report 
to tile Houses of Parliament ? 

m 

(c) What is the special nature of work in which Sir Lancelot 
Graham will be required to help the Parliamentary draftsman ? 

(d) Is it a fact that Government contemplate deputing a few ex- 
Kound Tablers to assist in the drafting of the New Constitution Bill t 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) Yes. 

(?)) and (c). Government have no- information other than has 
appeared in the Press regarding the probable date of the presentation of 
the Joint Committee’s report to Parliament. The nature of the work on 
which Sir Lancelot Graham will be employed is a matter entirely witliiii 
the discretion of the Secretary of State. On this point reference is invited 
to the answer given to the Honourable Member’s immediately preceding 
question. 

(rZ) So far as I am aware there is no such intention. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : In view of the fact that Sir Lancelot Graham 
will be assisting the Secretary of State and the India Office, do I lake it 
that tlie cost of his deputation will be borne by His Majesty’s Government 
and not by the Indian Government ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I am not prepared to make any 
declaration on this point without notice. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra : May T take it that Sir Lancelot Graham has been 
sent to London on the requisition of the Secretary of State and not on 
the initiative of the Government of India ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : The Government of India were 
undoubtedly consulted by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : Who took the initiative ? Was it at the sugges- 
tion of the Secretary of State or was it the Government of India who 
sent him there in addition to Sir James Dunnett 1 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I am not prepared to be precise 
on tliat point without specific notice. 

0- Mitra : Will the Honorirable Member kindly ' mquilre about 
this matter and inform the House T - 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : If my Honourable friend will 
put a question down, I will see. 

ISr. 8. C. Mitra : Will the Honourable Member kindly take this as 
a notice 1 

Mr. B. Das : Are Government prepared to ask the Secretary of 
State to ask the British Government to bear the cost of Sir Lancelot 
Graham’s deputation ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I am not prepared to give my 
Honourable friend an immediate answer to this question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May 1 ask whether the question, as to who 
should pjiy the deputation allowance, was ever discussed by the Govern- 
ment of India with the Secretary of State ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I am not aware. Sir, whether 
that question was specifically considered. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : If it was not discussed and he ^vas asked 
the Secretary of State, then naturalh' he should be paid by the British 
Government. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore ; That is my Honourable friend’s 
inference. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : E am asking the Government of India 
whether it is not a fact that he ought to be paid by tlie British Gov(*rn- 
inont. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : That is also a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Has not India got the prescriptive right 
to font such little bills ? (Laughter,) 

Research conducted under the Lac Cess Committee. 

173. *Mr. B. Das : (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the articles in the Searchlight of Patna of the 13th May, regarding the 
Lac Cess Committee ? 

(6) Is it a fact that research under the Lac Cess Committee is mostly 
concerned with Applied Chemical, Physio-Chemical and Electrical 
Research ? 

(c) Is it a fact that there are no Industrial Chemists, Physicists or 
Electrical experts on the Lac Cess Committee ? 

(d) Is it a fact that there is a Research Sub-Committee of the Lac 
Cess Committee ? What is the personnel of the Sub-Committee, and what 
are the qualifications of each member for expert knowledge and research ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the personnel of correspond- 
ing research sub-committees in England and the United States of America, 
and the qualifications of their members in research work ? 

(/) Are Government satisfied that the three sub-committees in India, 
England and America are at par in i)€rsonnel and expert knowledge t 

(if) Are Government prepared to put in a few suitable scientists in 
the Lac Cess Committee and amend the Lac Cess Act accordingly t 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai : (a) Yes. 

(?>) The branches of research referred to by the Honourable Member 
have recently assumed great importance. 

(c) One member of the Committee is a qualified industrial chemist. 

(d) and (e), A statement showing the composition of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Indian Lac Cess Committee and of the Lac Kesearch Sub- 
committees in England and in the United States is placed on the table. 

(/) The three Committees are complementary to one another. 

(g) The question is under consideration. 


Stniemcnt ahoxving the compoaition of the Kesearch Suh-Committee of the Indian Lac 

Cess Committee and of the Lac Kesearch Sub^Coinmittees in England and in the 

United States, 

(a) India — Svh -Committee of the Lac Cess Committee, — 1. The Director of tlie 
Jiac Research Iiiatitnto. Is a Chemist with 11 years' experience of Lac Research. 

2. A member nominated by the Bihar and Orissa Gov(;rnnicnt. At presimt the 
ComniissioJier of the Chota Nagpur Division. 

3. Tilt Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Orissa. Has knowledge of Lac pro- 
duction in forest areas and specialist knowledge of the trees which are the hosts of the 
Lac insect. 

4. Mr. W. F. Dines. An Industrial Chemist with experience and knowledge of 
both the manufacture and utilisation of Lac. 

o. Mr. T. C, Mukerji, representing the Shellac Manufacturing Industry. Has 
eominercial knowledge and experience of the different qualities of Lac and of the 
trade in Lac. 

(). The Imperial Entomologist. Has Research experience in applied entomology. 
At the first meeting of th<* Sub-Committee Dr. Aldis, Physical Chemist at the Lac 
Research Institute, was co opted to it. 

(/>) England — Advisory Committee on Lac Research. — 1. The High Commissioner 
for India. 

2. The Indian Trade Commissioner. 

3. Mr. W. Duval, Chairman of the London Shellac Trade Association. 

4. Dr. L. A. Jordan, Director of the Paint and Varnish Research Station, 
Tedding'ton. 

5. ;Mr. W. Bayley-Parker, Chief Chemist to the British Thomson Houston Company, 
Research Laboratories, Rugby. 

(5. Mr. A. Nutton of Messrs. Angelo Bros. Shellac Manufacturers. 

7. ]Mr. A. J. Gibson, Special Lac Officer. 

(c) United States — The American Lctc Research Bureau maintained by the United 
States Shellac Importers^ Associ-ation, — 1. Director. Dr. Gardner — Research Chemist. 

2. Consultant. Dr. Olsen. 

3. Consultant. Dr. Whitmore. 

(The Board of Directors of the Association is also advised in matters of research 
policy by a Chemists' Committee comprising four Chemists employed by four manu- 
facturing firms who are members of the Association.) 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy : With reference to the answer to clause (a) of 
this question, will the Honourable Member be pleased to state whether 
any^ action is being taken by Government with regard to the various 
criticisms that have appeared in the Searchlight 1 
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Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I would invite my Honourable friend's attention 
to the answer which I gave to part (flf), that the question is under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Was that the sole point involved in that article ? 

1 thought there were several other points. 

Mr, 6. 8. Bajpai : All the points, which were raised by my Honour- 
able friend, during the November Session of the Assemblj" in Delhi and 
in regard to which I gave an undertaking that they would be considered 
by Government, are receiving consideration. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy ; Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state 
whether he proposes to lay a statement on the table showing the result 
of the consideration of this question by Government 1 

Mr. 6. 8. Bajpai : Certainly, Sir, I shall lay a staiement on the 
table, but in due course ; that is to say, when the results of the considera- 
tion become available. 

Mr. B. Das : With reference to the reply to part (d), does not the 
statement show that the Committees in England and America are all com- 
posed of experts, while, in the Indian Committee, the personnel, barring 
one, is all composed of laymen ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I would not go so far as to say that they are 
all laymen. There is one layman on it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether the statement will be 
laid before this Assembly, as otherwise the whole question will lapse 
and the Honourable Member would not be bound to lay it on the table 
before the next Assembly ? 

Ml'. G. 8. Bajpai ; My Honourable friend does not surely imply 
that the next Assembly will be less interested in this subject than the 
present ? 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : May I ask whether Government have considered 
the question of putting on the Committee in its future recoiistruciion more 
chemists who are adepts in this particular line of expert work ? 

Wx. O. S. Bajpai : The position is that the whole structure of this 
Committee is under consideration by Government at the present niomeut. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; On a point of order. May 1 ask whether, 
after this Assembly has been dissolved, the Honourable Member will lay 
a statement without any fresh question being asked or whether a. fresh 
question would be necessary. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : There 
is no point of order in that. 

LeoisIaATIOn on the Protection op Steel Industry. 

174. *Mr. B. Das : Will Government be pleased to state whether 
they are bringing any legislation on the protection of steel industry in the 
current Session of this House I 

The Honourable ffir Joseph Bhore : The Honourable Member is 
lefcrred to the Government of India, Commerce Department, Press Com- 
•nuniqu4, dated the 12th July, 1934. 
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Mr. B. Das : May I know when the Bill is likely to be introduced ? 
I am sorry I have not seen the Communiqu6. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I hope that it will be possible 
for me to introduce the Bilk on some day this week. 

Disposal of Surplus Silver. 

176. *Mr. B. Das : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whetlier they are giving an early day in this House for ascertaining the 
view of the Legislature regarding disposal of surplus silver ? 

(b) What effect, if any, has occurred on prices of silver on account of 
the Roosevelt policy of conservation of silver in America ? 

(c) What is the present policy of Government regarding conser- 
vation of silver for India f 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply which my predecessor gave to Sir Cowiasji Jehangir's 
question No. 125, on the 13th February, 1934. In accordance with the 
undertaking then given, the matter was placed before the Standing 
Finance Committee on the 12th and 20th of March, 1934, and the Com- 
mittee expressed a general approval of the arrangements proposed by Gov- 
ernment for the disposal of the surplus silver to be retained by Govern- 
ment when the Reserve Bank is created, on the understanding that tliis 
would not debar them from criticising the Government's policy with 
regard to the sale of silver. These conclusions of the Committee have 
been made known to Honourable Members by the circulation of their pro- 
ceedings, and no member of the Committee has suggested that a discus- 
sion in the House is necessary. 

(b) The price of silver per ounce in the London market on the 12th 
March was 20fri. ; on the 12th April, ; on the 12th May, 19id. ; on 

the 12th June, 19 ; and, on the 12th July, it was back at the price 
(20J^^.) which ruled on the 12th March. I must leave the Honourable 
Member himself to draw from these quotations any conclusion he can as 
to the effect of Mr. Roosevelt’s action on the prices of silver. 

{e) Our policy has been explained in ,Sir George Schuster’s speech, 
proposing the ratification of the Silver Agreement, on the 21st November, 
1933, and in Mr. Taylor’s speech, in the Council of State, on the 14lh 
December, 1933. I would refer the Honourable Member to these speeches. 

Mr. B. Das : With reference to part (a) of the question, did hot the 
predecessor of the Honourable the Finance Member give an assurance 
on the floor of the House that the House would be given a day for the 
consideration of the question of the disposal of surplus silver ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : My reading of his assurance was 
that if there was a general desire for a discussion, a day would be given, 
but my understanding of the position is that no such general desire has 
manifested itself. 

Mr. B. Das : May I tell the Honourable Member that there is a 
general desire on this side of the House to have a discussion ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : When- 
ever the Government undertake to give a day for the discussion of a 
particular subject in case there is a general desire on the part of the 
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Souse, then it is tip to the Leaders of Parties to get into touch with the 
[jeader of the House and arrange for a discussion. The proceedings of 
he House cannot go on smoothly if every individual member of a Party 
rets up and says, on his own responsibility, that there is a general 
lesire. 

Mr. B. Das : With reference to part (&) of the question, apart from 
ny own inferences about the Roosevelt policy, is it not the present 
3 olicy in America to conserve their resources of silver ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is a question very difficult 
0 answer in the short space customarily allowed to answers to parlia- 
nentary questions. I shall be glad to discuss it with my Honourable 
h’iend in private : I think it will take too long to do it here. 

Establishment of the Reserve Bank op India. 

176. *Mr. B. Das : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
vhat action has so far been taken to constitute the Reserve Bank of India 
;i 7 ice the Reserve Bank Act was placed on the Statute-book ? 

(6) What is the probable date when shares of the Reserve Bank 
vill be placed on the market i 

(c) Have Government so far incurred any expenditure on the Reserve 
Jank, and, if so, to what extent f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : (a) The detailed arrangements 
:or setting up the bank have been under active investigation and are now 
n a fairly advanced stage of preparation. A senior officer is shortly to 
)e placed on special duty to see to their completion, so far as that is 
possible before the Central Board is actually constituted. 

(d) After the supplementary questions that my Honourable friend 
las put, he will not be surprised to hear that I am not yet in a position to 
nake any announcement. 

(c') No, except in so far as expenditure is being incurred on working 
)iit the detailed arrangements 1 have mentioned under (a), 

Mr. B. Das : Is it not a fact that the Honourable Member’s prede- 
iessor announced that Mr. Darling of the Punjab will be placed on 
ipecial work in connection with the work on rural credit facilities ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is only one side of the 
ireparatory work for the Bank ; it is a very important side ; but, if my 
lonourable friend, will allow me to say so, it is not the main purpose 
>f the Reserve Bank and the other preparations are even more import- 
int. 

Mr. B. Das : Have not Mr. Darling’s services so far been requisi- 
ioned by the Government of India f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I understand that Mr. Darling 
nil very shortly land in India. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether the Finance Member will 
Hy the matter before the Standing Finance Committee for the con- 
irmation of expenditure in this connection 1 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I do not think the Honourable 
Member can have heard properly my reply to part (c) of the question. 
The question was : 

“ Have Government so far incurred any expenditure on the Reserve Bank, and, 
if so, to what extent t ’ ’ 

The answer to it was ; 

** No, except in so far as expenditure is being incurred on working out the 
detailed arrangements I have mentioned under (a) ' ^ 

The main expenditure is the placing on special duty of a senior 
officer and that has not yet occurred. Most of the preparations have 
been done in the ordinary course of the Finance Department’s work. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : My question was, will the matter be laid 
before the Standing Finance Committee before the expenditure has 
actually been incurred ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : 1 can give no such pledge, 
because the main purport of the questions addressed to me from the 
other side of the House has been that we were being too slow in prepar- 
ing for the setting up of the Reserve Bank. As then there is a certain 
amount of urgency about it, I can give no sort of pledge that we would 
obtain the approval of the Standing Finance Committee before incur- 
ring any expenditure at all. 

Mr. B. Das : lias the attention of the Honourable Member been 
drawn to the Press report that Mr. Shankar Rau is being placed on 
special duty in connection with the Reserve Bank ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : 1 have said that a senior officer 
is shortly to be placed on special duty to sec to the completion of the 
arrangements. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Should not the House be in 
possession of the probable date when the shares of the ResCfTve Bank 
will be placed on the market ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : No, Sir. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Why not t 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; I should have thought the 
answer to that was obvious. 

Mr. K. 0. Neo^ : Is the Honourable Member’s disinclination to 
place the matter before the Standing Finance Committee due to short- 
ness of time or is it based on grounds of imlicy ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : It is based on an unwillingness 
to commit myself to doing something which it may be quite impossible 
to do in any case. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Why does the Honourable Member think at thi^ 
time of the year that it will not be possible for him to summon the 
Standing Finance Committee to do the work ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Because practically no expendi- 
ture has yet been incurred. 

Mr. K. .0. Neogy : Supposing the expenditure has to be incurreci 
and supposing this House is still in being, does the Honourable Member 
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still think that it will not be right on his part or feasible to summon 
the Standing Finance Committee to be consulted ? 

The Honourable Sir Janies Orij^g : It is the universal rule, I think, 
in every parliamentary institution in the world that Members in charge 
of Departments are exempt from answering hypothetical questions.' I 
must plead the same privilege. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Did the Honourable Member just now 
say that some expenditure with regard to the details in the setting up 
of the Reserve Bank has already been incurred ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The answer is no, except in so 
far as expenditure is being incurred in the near future, and that ex- 
penditure is simply the placing on special duty of a senior officer. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Why was not this particular item of expendi- 
ture, namely, that involved in the placing of an officer on special duty, 
placed before the Standing Finance Committee f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Because it has not yet been 
incurred. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : The Honourable Member, I take it, has decided to 
incur it without consulting the Standing Finance Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The business of Government 
must be carried on. 

Mr. K. O. Neogy : Has the Honourable Member come to the con- 
clusion that the business of the Government cannot be carried on if 
the Standing Finance Committee is consulted ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : There 
appears to be a great deal of misunderstanding in the questions and 
answers with regard to this point. Definite rules have been laid 
down as to what are the items of expenditure which ought to be placed 
before the Standing Finance Committee, and the Chair takes it that the 
Government in the usual course will comply with this rule. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Certainly, Sir ; but I have just 
been reminded that in this particular ease the whole of the expenditure 
which has been incurred, which is negligible, and that which will be 
incurred by the placing of a senior officer on special duty is non-voted, 
and, therefore, there is no obligation to bring it before the Standing 
Finance (\)mmittee. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; May T know, Sir, if the expenditure, which 
is being incurred or which is likely to be incurred in conne.ction with 
the placing of* an officer on special duty, is all non-voted or there are 
some votable items also in that connection ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : My information is, it is all 
non-voted. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhuri : Is it not a fact, Sir, that cases of 
non-voted items of expenditure also should be placed beforci the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee for approval ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Speaking oflE-hand, — I have had 
no experience of these matters, — I understand there is no necessity to 
L197IiAD B 
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brinj? items relating to non-voted expenditure before the Standing 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Slingh : Is it not a fact that .npn-ypte^ jjtems 
come before the Standing Finance Committee for approval when ex- 
penditure relating to new services has to be incurred ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Only if they are presented in 
coiiJicction with new services involving voted expenditure. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : Will the Honourable Member comply with 
the rules and practices that have hitherto been observed in this 
matter ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Certainly, whatever they are. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : May I know approximately the amount 
of expenditure which is likely to be incurred in connection with the 
placing of that senior officer on this particular work ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I will look into that. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know if any rules have been made 
or any policy laid down in regard to recruitment for the establishment 
of the Reserve Bank ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is precisely why a senior 
ofiScer is being placed on special duty — to investigate some of those 
matters. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know if the recruitment will be 
made through the Public Service Commission, or, if it is not so, how 
will it be made ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I cannot possibly make any 
statement about that just now. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Will the Honourable Member make some 
statement about it some day when he can ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : When 1 can, but not before. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact. Sir, that the Honourable 
Member, in his capacity as Chairman of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee, is himself the custodian of the rights and duties of that Com- 
mittee ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Yes, and those privileges and 
duties will be fully safeguarded. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will he be pleased, as Chairman of the 
Standing Finance. Committee, to ask the Finance Member of the 
Government of India to see that the privileges and duties of that Com- 
mittee are fully carried out and that no dejDarture is made from the 
practice hitherto followed ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I will certainly ask myself 
^hat question, and I hope that I shall give myself a sensible answer. 

B. pas : May I know, Sir, if this non-voted officer is not being 
Bssisted by a chapvassi and steuograplier, so tliat part of the expendi- 
tyree k atiVV vbtable 1 

^o»our^le fiir ^rlgg : I n,ast bay e notice of that. Sir, 
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Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Is it not a fact, Sir, that in previous 
^ears, cases of officers placed on special duty, whose salaries were 
non-voted, were placed before the Standing Finance Commitfee 
^or approval as in the case of the Honourable Sdr Harry Haig who 
ivas placed on special duty twice or thrice before he was appointed 
Home Member, and sanction was always obtained of thei Standing 
h^'inance Committee ? 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : I hope the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ijer is not departing from the rights and ]irivileges which have hitherto 
jeen followed by the Standing Finance Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : No. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
CJhair does not think it was the intention of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to announce any departure from the recognised policy of the 
Grovernment in placing matters before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The Honourable Sir James 6^g : That is quite so. What 1 re- 
fused to give was any undertaking that no expenditure should be 
incurred or no action taken until the Standing Finance Committee had 
actually approved. I understand that the rules of procedure in this 
country provide for the Government taking action in cases of urgency 
in advance of the approval of the Standing Finance Committee. I am 
quite unwilling to waive those rules. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; In 
any case, it is not the intention of the Honourable the Finance Member 
to vary the practice that has so far been followed with regard to the 
placing of such matters before the Standing Finance Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Not at all, Sir. 

Report op the Indian Colonization Enquiry Committee of South 

Africa. 

177. *Mr. B. Das : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
ir they consented to the preliminary investigation report of the Indian 
Colonization Enquiry Committee by the Government of South xifrica *? 

(h) At the time of giving such consent, did Government of India agree 
to the point that this alien Committee should recommend as to how and 
where India should provide a colony for her surplus population ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table of this House 
all relevant correspondence that passed between them and the South 
African Government ? 

Mr. O. 3* fiajpai : (a) and (&). The attention of the Honourable 
^lember is invited to the replies, given by me to tlie supplementary ques- 
tions asked by him on the 18th insta.ut, in connection with Mr. Ranga 
Iyer’s short notice question on the subject of the Report. 

(c) Government regret that they arc unable to lay a copy of the 
eorrespondence on the table of the House. 

Appointment of a Joint Commission to explore Colonization Schemes 
FOR South African Indians. 

178. 3. Das : (a) Will Government be pleased to sta1» 
the reasons whicib prevented t1oL6 appomtmeiit oi Jomt OommissVon sa 

agreed at Qie 1932 Round Table Conference ? 

hlOTLAD 
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{h) Will Government be pleased to state if the 1932 Agreement 
regarding appointment of a Joint Commission to explore colonization 
schemes for South African Indians still holds good, and if so, when will 
such a Joitit Conimission materialise ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : (a) and (b). The initiative in this matter rested 
with the Union Government who decided to appoint a preliminary Com- 
mittee in South Africa first. 

Beport of the Indian Colonization Enquiry Committee of South Africa. 

179. ’^Mr. B. Das • What correspondence have the Government oi* 
India sent to tlie Government of South Africa on the advice of the Com- 
mittee over colonization of India f Will Government kindly lay on the 
table all letlers and cables that have passed between them since the publi- 
catiou of the report 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : I would invite the Honourable Member’s atten- 
tion to the answer I gave to ]\Ir. Ranga Iyer’s short notice question on the 
18th instant. Government have not yet formed or communicated their 
views on the recommendations of the Committee to the Union Government. 

Mr. B. Das : Has the Union Government addressed any letter or 
cable to the Government of India on the matter ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Merely a communication, Sir, inquiring as to 
whether the Government of India will be agreeable to the publication ol 
the Report on a certain date. 

Total Capital Expenditure on Rolling Stock. 

ISl). '^Mr. K. P. Thampan : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) the total capital expenditure on rolling stock — stating figures 
separately for locomotive engines and wagons — for the years 
1919 to 1934 ; 

(h) how much of it was spent in India, Great Britain and foreign 
countries ; and 

(c) what steps Ihej' are taking to make this country self-contained 
in respect of the requirements of its Railways f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) The total expenditure on locomotive engine's 
and wagons, during the 15 years referred to, amounted to 30,49 and 41,80 
lakhs, respectively. 

(b) The detailed information is not available, but I would inform 
the Honourable Member that locomotives are only manufactured in India 
at the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Workshops at 
Ajmer. During the last few years an average of 15 Metre Gauge loco- 
motives per annum have been built at Ajmer at a cost of approximately 
Rs. 62,000 each. 

Wagons complete, with the exception of certain components such as 
wheels and axles, buffers, etc., are manufactured in India and railways’ 
requirements of I. R. S. wagons are ordered from Indian builders. 

(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the Gov- 
ernment of India, Industries and Labour Department Resolution 
No. 8.-217, dated the 12th December, 1929 [printed as Appendix I (A; in 
the State Railway Code (Revised)], a copy of which is in the Library of 
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the House. The Railway Board are actively following the policy therein 
enunciated, for encouraging indigenous industries. The subject of oon- 
ftitriicting locomotives in India is now under considei^Won. 

Clerks working as Despatchers and Diarists in the Government op 

India Departments. 

181. *Mr. K. P. Thampan : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether there are some clerks in certain departments drawing more than 
lis. 200 per month, who do only despatching work or work as diarists ? 

(h) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, how many such 
clerks are tliere and in which departments ? 

(c) What is the highest salary now drawn by such a clerk f 

(d) Have Government considered whether they cannot in the interests 
of economy be put on some more responsible work elsewhere, or 
retrenched 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I lay on the table a statement 
containing the information required by the Honourable Member. 


statement showing the number of clerics in the Government of India Secretariat wmo 
are drawing pay of more them Bs. SOO a months and who are doing worh rx 
diarist or despatcher. 


Name 

of 

Department. 

No. of clerks. 

Pay. 

Remarks. 

Education, Health 
and Lands. 

1 (Despatcher) . . 

Rs. 

300 

(substantive) 
Rs. 325 (on 
probation). 

There is only one post of des- 
patcher in the Department, 
and as the work is very heavy 
at all times and at times of a 
confidential nature it is neces- 
sary to employ a senior and 
trustworthy clerk. The 

existing incumbent is nearing 
the age of superannuation. 

Finance 

fl Despatcher . . 

(^1 Diarist 

268 

236 

It is not considered desirable 
to transfer them to other work 
or to retrench them, as the 
despatcher is nearing the age 
of superannuation and the 
diarist’s work is considered 
to be as responsible as most 
of the other duties which can 
be entrusted to a clerk of his 
pay and status. 

Foreign and 

Pohtical. 

1 (Despatcher) 

360 

He is the senior despatcher. 
The special nature of work 
in the Foreign and Political 
Department makes it neces- 
sary to have senior man to 
do the despatching of secret 
and confidential work. 
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Lmbarians attachbd to thb Govbbnmbnt of India Dspabtubmts. 

li^2. F. ISllKinFan : (a) dovdmment please state 

whether there are separate librarians attached to every department t If 
So, how many ? 

(])) What is the grade of their salary and the amount actually drawn 
by each at present t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I lay on the table a statement con- 
taining the information required by the Honourable Member. 


fftafement aimwing the number of Librarians attached to the Department a of I ho 
Government of India, together with their pays and grades. 


Name of Depart- 
ment. 



Military Finance . . 


Railway 


Legislative 


Commerce 


Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Re- 
^ search. 

Foreign and Political 
Finance 


Industries and 
, Labour. I 

Legislative Assembly 


Education Health 
and Lands. 


1 Libra- 
rian. 

1 Assist- 
ant 
Libra- 
rian. 

1 


100—5—200 


200—16—500 
(E. B. at 365). 

100— 8— 3(X) 

(II Division. ) 


200— 1,'>— .365 
E. B. 380—15—500. 

2(X)— 16— 600 

1 00—8—300—26—360 
(II Division). 


124—8—300 

200—15—365 
(E.B. 380—16—500) 
(First Division). 

200— 1.5— 365— E. B. 
380—15—600 (First 
Division). 

100— 8— 300— 26— 360 
(Second Division). 

60-2—80—^-96— 
E. B.3— 126. 

(New scale of the 
Routine Division). 


* The post has been 
held in abeyance since 
Ist March 1932 as a 
measure of economy. 


253t t Inclusive of Rs. 25 
Special pay. 

180 


There is no separate 
post of librarian. A 
second division clerk 
performs the duties in 
addition to other work. 


§In charge of the Lib- 
rary of the Indian 
Legislature. 

II All these men are 
working in the Imiio- 
rial Secretariat Libra- 
ry which is under the 
atoinistrative control 
of the Education 
Health and Lands De- 
partment. 


Reforms 
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Waivino op the Disqualification of Congress Candidates convicted 

FOR Offences in connection with the Civil Disobedience 

Movement. 

188. ^^Mr. Abdul Illlatin Ohaudhury : (a) Will Qovernment be pleased 
to state it* they propose to waive the disqualification under rule 5, sub- 
rule (2) of the Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules and Regulations, 
in the case of Congress candidates convicted of any of the offences under 
any of the Ordinances, or the Indian Penal Code, in connection with 
the Civil Disobedience Movement ? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to (i) issue a communique stating their general policy in re- 
gard to such cases, or {it) deal with each individual case ? 

(c) If the reply to part (ii) of part (h) above be in the affirmative, 
will it be left to Local Governments to deal with such cases ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a), (h) and (c). Provision is 
made in the Electoral Rules that on application made by a person dis- 
qualified under Rule 5, sub-rule (^), and with the previous approval of 
the Governor General in Council the Local Government may remove 
the disqualification. There is no intention of departing from the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Rules. Any person who wishes his disqualifi- 
cation removed will have to apply to the Local Government. The Gov- 
ernment of India are at present in correspondence with Local Govern- 
ments ill regard to the treatment of such applications. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Are there any Rules for such exemption t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The Rule is that to which I have 
just referred, — Rule 5, sub-rule (2), 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Do I take it then that the Government have de- 
cided not to issue any general orders waiving the disqualifications in 
the case of Civil Disobedience prisoners ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : They have decided not to make 
any amendment in tlie existing Rule ; but, as I have said, they are in 
correspondence at the present moment with the Local Governments in 
regard to the application of those Rules. 

Mr. D. i. Lahiri Chaudhury : Have Government received any appli- 
cations till now 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig ; No applications have reached the 
Government of India so far. 

Sfr. Abdui Ittktin OhaudDiury ; Will the result of their correspond- 
ence with the Local Governments be communicated to the public by 
means of a communique ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir ; that is not our intention. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Is it a fact, Sir, that, so far as the Bengal Gov- 
ernment a.re concerned, while the Executive Councillors are in favour 
of removing th^ dis^haliflcatiqns, the “ popular ” Ministers are all 
opposed to such removal of the disqualifications ! 

The Ehmourahle CHI' Mdf : I do not think I caii 

Mr. Prestdenb (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
Honourable Member need not answer that question. 
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Aerial Bombardment on the Southern Waziristan in the Trans- 

Frontier Area. 

184. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the article Sarhad par Oola bari shroo ho gai, pub- 
lished on page 5 of the Khilafat, Bombay, dated the 14th June, 1934 1 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the news, as pub- 
lished, is correct and if it is correct, what were the reasons which led to 
the aoiihj bombardment on Southern Waziristan in the trans-frontier 
area f 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state (tj on which villages the 
bombs were actually dropped, (tf) how many bombs were dropped on 
each village, and (in) wdiat were the estimated losses of each village t 

(d) Do Government propose to change the policy of aerial bombard- 
ment on the population of the? trans-frontier area ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) Yes. 

(b) The report is entirely without foundation and an official contra- 
diction was published on the 13th June, 1934, when the report first 
appeared in the Press. 

(fi) and (d). Do not arise. 


Introduction of Crew' System and Moody- Ward System of Ticket 
Checking on the East Indian Railw'AY. 

185. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Did the Agent, East 
Indian Railway, ever report to the Raihvay Board that the old system 
of checking tickets (when it operated) was not efficacious ? 

id) Did the Agent, Bast Indian Railway, desire the introduction of 
Crew system and Moody-Ward system on his liailway of his own initiative 
or did he simply approve of their introduction when a suggestion vvas 
made to him from different quarters ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; (a) and (b). I cannot trace any such report, but 
the Agent, East Indian Railway, was a member of the Committee w'hich 
recommended in 1926 the introduction, as an experimental measure, of 
the crew system as a means primarily of preventing passengers from 
entraining without tickets. In 1927, he recommended its extension 
over the entire East Indian Railway system. As regards the system 
recommended by the Moody-Ward Committee, the Agent, East Indian 
Railway, agreed with the view that the crew system should be abolished 
and the arrangement recommended by the Moody-Ward Committee 
adopted. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney ; Will the Honourable Member, 
who is also the Financial Commissioner for Railways, inform this House 
what approximately is the cost of maintaining the crew system on the Bast 
Indian Railway, as compared with the gain accruing from the traffic of 
passengers travelling without tickets and excess fares f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I think. Sir, I must ask for notice of that question. 

Lient.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney : Is it not a fact that the Audit 
Department has not up to date been able to obtain this information ? 
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Mr. P. R. Bau : : It is a difficult matter to ascertain what would 
have been the earnings if the crew system had not been introduced. 

Lieut.* Colonel Sir Henry Oidney : Is it not a fact that various Agents 
of various Railways have condemned the crew system and have gone 
hack to the old ticket collecting system, for instance, on the Bengal Nag- 
[)ur Railway and the E. B. Railway, and that none of the Company- 
managed Railways have the crew system in force ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : 1 believe, Sir, the crew system is not at present in 
existence except in isolated sections of certain Railways. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney : Is it not a fact that the crew 
system has been foisted on State Railways by the Railway Board ! 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I have just replied to that question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Is the Honourable Member in a ])osition to 
make a statement with regard to the complaints which have been lying 
with the Honourable Member regarding the revision of their allowances? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I think. Sir, that does not arise out of this question, 
but it arises out of a later question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I did not quite follow the Honourable 
Member’s reply to part (a). Did the Honourable gentleman say that 
the Agent definitely said that the old system was not efficacious ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau : 1 said I could not trace any sucli report. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that the Agent ex})ressed no 
opinion, but the Railway Board took the entire initiative to change the 
system f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : As T have already informed the House, the Agent 
of the E. I. Railway was a member of the ( -ommittee which recommended 
the crew system. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury : Is it not a fact that the value of the 
crew system lies in the deterrent effect which it has on people travelling 
Muthont tickets and it cannot be measured in terms of money ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : That was its object. 

Illicit Travkllino on Railways. 

186. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : {a) Are Government aware 
that the Agent, East Indian Railway, in reply to part (c) of question 
No. 155 (reply laid on the table of tins House on the 9th April, 1934), 
rtates that now the Travelling Ticket Exaaiiiners pei’form other services 
io the public and will Gov(?rnment be pleased to enquire and state whether 
the performance of tliese “ otlier services ” is incumbent on them in view 
of the fact that their “ main duty is detection ” [as admitted by the 
Agent in part (b) of the question! ? 

(6) Where are these other duties tabled and announced to the em- 
ployees ? 

(c) What are those various otlier services ? 

(d) Were such services not performed under the old system by the 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors controlled by Accounts ? If not, why not ? 
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Mr. P. K. Bau : With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 186, 190 and 191 together. 

I have called for certain information from the Agent, East Indian 
Bailway, and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Now the Honourable Member can reply to 
my question. Has any consideration been given to the complaints of 
these ticket examiners with regard to their allowances f 

Mr. P. R. Bau : I am afraid I must ask my Honourable friend to 
wait a little bit more. That arises under question No. 193. 

Illicit Travelling on Railways. 

187. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Are Government awar ^ 
that the Agent, East Indian Railway, says The only test of efficiency 
is the prevention of illicit travelling and in this connection, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state if it is not a fact that it has lately been admitted 
that the efficiency of a Travelling Ticket Examiner is judged from his 
earnings ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the efficiency of the system depends on preven- 
tion of illicit travelling, which means no earnings by the Travelling Ticket 
Examiners ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau : (a) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. 
As regards the second part, I shall be glad if the Honourable Member 
will tell me by whom and when such an admission was made. 

(6) If the ideal can h^e attained and no passenger travels without 
a lioket, Travelling Ticket Examiners will obviously have no earnings 
to credit to the Administration. 

Emploympjnts of two Squads of Special Ticket Examiners on the East 

Indian Railway. 

188. *Khaii Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) With reference to the 

reply given to starred question No. 553 (a), (h) and (c), as laid on 
the table of this House on the 7th April, 1934, will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact tJiat the men utilised belonged to Workshops, etc., 
and drew miicli lc^s pay than what was ofl’erod to them for this ticket 
checking work ? 

(b) What was the pay of each individual in his former capacity t 

(c) Why were they given higher rate of pay f 

(d) On what considerations was it thought nqcessary to have this 
auxiliary check by Watch and Ward conducted by purely Anglo-Indian 
and European boys f 

(e) On what considerations was it thought necessary to have this 
auxiliary check in addition to the existing number of 650 Travelling 
Ticket Examiners f 

(/) Waa any such auxiliary force ever thought expedient when the 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors worked under the Accounts control Lud \vcr«" 
about 150 in all as against 650 (Travelling Ticket Examiners) employed 
now ? 
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Mr. P. B. Rau : (a) The men were employed in Locomotive Run- 
ning Sheds under the control of the Chief Operating Superiiiteiideiit. 
The reply to the second part of the Honourable Member question is 
in the affirmative. 

(&.) Tke emoluments of various individuals varied from about Rs. 12 
to about Rs. 30 per mensem. 

{c) The pay given approximated to that drawn by Travelling Ticket 
Exaiiiiiiers, as the nature of their work and the conditions under which 
it had to be performed were similar to those of Travelling Ticket Exa- 
miners. 

(d) and (e). The Agent, East Indian Railway, considered it de- 
sirable to institute an intensive auxiliary check as he was satisfied that 
this had become necessary. The men w-ere selected from amongst those 
wl.o were temporarily surplus to requirements and wdio had no possible 
connection with staff then employed as Travelling Ticket Examiners or 
Ticket Collectors. 

(/) 1 regret it is not possible to say at this distant date what auxi- 
liary checks were previously exercised. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May T ask whether this Watch and Ward is 
also i(> look after the work of the raihvay servants ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : The Watch and Ward Department’s function is 
(liffoi'ent, but there is nothing to prevent its being used for this piir[)Ose 
as well. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Will they employ the Watch and Ward to look 
art<:r Ihe work of the officers also f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I have not heard any proposal to that effect. 

Formation of Squads for Ticket Checking on the East Indian Railway. 

189. '^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (n) With rcTerence to 
starred question No. 835, parts (a) and (b), reply to which was laid in 
this House on the 7th .April, 1934, will Government be ideased to state, 
^^lly the choice of .such auxiliary cheek Avas inadf* in respect of Watch and 
Ward (lepanment ? 

(ft) Is it a fact that dealing with excess fare matters is purely a com- 
mercial or audit concern and is not the function of the Watch and Ward f 

(c) Is it a fact that the Anglo-Indian and European boys who were 
utilised for the purpose had no previous experience in ticket checking 
work ? 

(d) Is it a fact that they never passed any qualifying test ? 

(e) Why was no Indian utilised for this auxiliary work and on what 
definite considerations was it exclusively monopolised by Anglo-Indian and 
European community t 

if) Were these men surplus for requirements, and wdiy was extra 
and higher pay given to these men ? 

(flr) Why was this extra expenditure incurred during these days of 
depression wrhen cut on the pay of employees still continues f 
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(h) Was this auxiliary force set up as a “ special experimental 
scheme and was any special report submitted by the Watch and Ward 
authorities on tije cxi)erience gained by them f If not, why not ? 

(<) Has this experiment been successful t 

(j) What conclusions were drawn by the Railway Board on the 
results of the check by these squads under Watch and Ward and independ- 
ent of Operating control 1 

Mr P. R. Rau : (a) and (&). The Agent, Bast Indian Railway, re- 
ports tliat it was considered desirable that the check should be carried out 
under the control of a Department, independent of the Department nor- 
mally responsible for the check and collection of tickets. The Watch and 
Ward Department was considered suitable for this purpose, as it was 
an organisation operating over the entire system and had staff who could 
be utilised to close exits at unfenced stations while the gangs were work- 
ing on trains. 

(r) and (d). Tlie staff utilised had no previous experience, but were 
given a course of instruction in the duties required of them and qualified 
in this respect. 

(e) Government understand from the Agent, East Indian Railway, 
that the- Administration were anxious to ensure that none of the staff em- 
ployed on this auxiliary work was in any way connected with tlie ticket 
examining and collecting staff at stations. 

(/) Government understand that these men were temporarily surplus 
and that the pay given approximated to that ordinarily given for this class 
of work. 

(fj) The Agent reports that the position as regards illicit travelling 
neijcssitated an intensive check with a view to ascertaining whether any 
change in the existing arrangements was called for. 

(//), (i) and (j). This wa« an auxiliary check arranged by the 
East Indian Railway Administration on their own initiative and without 
a reference to the Railway Board, the matter being within the Agent 
own competence. The Agent has reported that there is ample evidence 
to show that the action of the Divisional Superintendents, along with the 
appointment of these gangs, has brought about a very great improvement 
in the working of the ticket examining staff. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Was the fact brought to the notice of the 
Railw’^ay Board that the Watch and Ward passed a railway tick(it at 
Aligarh Station, while the ticket was only for a small station about ten 
miles away from Gaya, under the impression that this station was between 
Delhi and Aligarh ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : No, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will the Honourable Member kindly make 
enquiries from the Divisional Superintendent, Allahabad, about this 
case ? 

Mr. P. R. Rail : If my IJonourable friend will give me particulars of 
this ease, T shall look into it. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : From these questions it appears as if this Watch 
and Ward is manned only by Anglo-Indians. Ts that so ? 
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Mr. P. B. Bau : The Watch and Ward Department is not entirely 
manned by Anglo-Indians. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra : I am asking about this particular Watch and 
Ward. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : These arc men who were employed in the locomotive 
j'unning sheds under the control of the Chief Operating Superin- 
tendent. 

Getting into Running Trains ry Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 

East Indian Railway. 

tl90. ’^'Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) With reference to the 
reply to starred question No. 816 (a) and (6), given in this House on 
thf -21st April, 1934, that it is against orders for a Travelling Ticket 
Examiner to get into the moving train, will Government be pleased to 
slate if it is a fact that this action of these people is being tolerated by the 
administration ? If so, why ? 

{])) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of those 
orders (prohibiting the Travelling Ticket Examiners from getting into 
moving train) ? 

(c) Has any Travelling Ticket Examiner ever been punished for the 
disobedience of these orders, specially ever since the introduction of Moody 
Ward system ? 

(d) If a Travelling Ticket Examiner is dealing with some case on 
the platform and before he has finished with it the train starts, then is 
it essential for him to attempt to board the train or should he remain 
back and miss the train ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state what is the size of the satchel 
and wliether the Salter’s spring balance can be put into it ? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state what is the length of the 
S|)riiig balance (Salter’s) without hook and ring and with hook and ring ? 
Will Government be pleased to exhibit it and the satchel in this House ? 

Spring Balances carried by the Travellini^ Tic^kkt Examiners on the 

East Indian Railway. 

tl91. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) With reference to the 
reply to starred question No. 815 (e), given in this House on the 21st 
April, 1934, will Government be pleased to state whether Travelling Ticket 
Examiners are exi»eeted to weigh passengers’ luggage with their own 
hands ? 

(?;) Is it a fact that Travelling Ticket Inspectors under Accounts 
Department were provided with peons who carried the scale and weighed 
the luggage ? 

(c) If it is necessary to weigh luggage in trains, then why are the 
scale peons not provided now ? 

(d) Is it anywhere mentioned in the Moody-Ward Report that the 
Travelling Ticket Examiners in this scheme will, on amalgamation of 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 186. 
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peons and Travelling Ticket Inspectors, perform combined function of 
detection, prevention and weighment f 

(e) Is it a fact that in order to fix up a suit case or a box in the 
hook of the spring balance it is necessary to turn the articles over and 
then ndse fo:* \voighment ? 

(/) Is it expected of a Travelling Ticket Examiner to pull out 
luggage from under the berths or bring down from upper berths ? 

(ly) If a Travelling Ticket Examiner is unable to do so, is he expected 
to ask for passenger’s help in this direction f 

(A) Are Government prepared to look into the matter f 

(i) Is it a fact that on account of the jerks caused by a moving train 
no correct reading can be ensured, which might lead to overcharge 9 

Moody-Ward Report on the Ticket Checking System on the East Indian 

Railway. 

192. ^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) With reference to the 
reply to starred question No. 817 (c), dated the 21st April, 1934, in this 
House, will Government be pleased to state whether the Director of 
Finance was consulted before giving effect to Moody-Ward recommenda- 
tions in respect of pay and allowances and in respect of Operating control 
of Travelling Ticket Examiners ? If so, did he agree to the recommenda- 
tions ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Moody-Ward recommendations have been 
made public, and the remarks of the dealing authorities kept confidential ? 
If so, why ? 

(c) Was the opinion of Mr. Scott, inventor of the Crew system, 
solicited on the Moody-Ward recommendations and did he agree to them f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a), (b) and (c). Copies of the Moody-Ward Com- 
mittee’s report were placed in the Library of the House. Government; 
regret they cannot state which of their officers were consulted before 
orders were issued on the recommendations contained in this report, and 
they consider it undesirable in the public interests to publish the opinions 
of such officers as may have been consulted. 

Mileage Allowance and Grade Promotion to the Old Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors of the Accounts Department. 

193. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to an article headed “ a suggestion to the Railway 
Board ”, published in the Railway Times, Bombay, dated the 23rd June, 
1934 ? If so, what action do Government propose to take on these sug- 
gestions 1 

(b) Is it a fact that the question about mileage allowance a^^d grade 
promotion of the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the Accounts Depart- 
nient is still under the consideration of the Railway Board ? 

(c) Is the complaint contained in paragraph 6 of the said article 
regarding seniority true ? If so, has it by now been redressed f If not, 
why not 1 
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(d) What action do Government propose to take on the suggestion 
luaJe iu tlie eoncli^din^ paragraph of the said article ? 

Blr. JP. R. Rail : (a) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. 
As regards the second part Government do not consider that any action 
is called for. 

(6) Memoi'ials from the travelling ticket examining staff of the 
North Western Railway, and from the ticket examining staff of the 
Bast Indian Railway are under the consideration of the Railway Board 
in consultation with the Agents of the Railways. 

(c) Government have no information. The question is within the 
competence of the Agent to decide. 

(d) Government do not propose to make any change in the organ- 
ization of this department at present. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney : With reference to the Honour- 
able Member’s reply to part (dj of the question, will he kindly inform 
the House Why the Government do not propose to take any action ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Is it with regard to (d) ? 

Lieut. Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : In regard to part (d) of the ques* 

tion. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Government do not propose to take any action, 
because they do not consider that any change is necessary. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney : Will the Honourable Member 
kindly repeat his answer ? I cannot hear a word. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : It is mutual, I am afraid. (Laughter.) Govern- 
ment do not propose to make any change in the organisation of the 
Department at present, because they do not consider that any change is 
required. 

Mr. Lalchand NavaJrai : May I know from the Honourable Member, 
now that my question is pertinent, how long it ivill take for the Agent 
to come to a conclusion on this point ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The Raihvay Board is in communication with the 
Agents. I think a reply has not been received from one Agent, and, 
as soon as his reply is received, the matter will, I hope, be settled. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Does the Honourable Member know that 
in the meantime some injustice is being done to these Ticket Examiners 
and that, owing to their incessant complaints, they are being transferred 
from their section to distant parts as a punishment ? Is it or is it not 
a fact ? 

Mr. P, R. Rau : I am not in a position to reply to that question with- 
out notice. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Will the Honourable Member tell the 
Agent not to pursue this policy ? 

(No answer.) 
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Hill Allowance to Travelling Ticket Examiners posted at Hardwar. 

194. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddiu : (a) With reference to the 
reply to starred question No. 135 (a) and id), laid on the table on the 
12th April, 1934, will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that 
when the list of statf eligible for hill allowance was compiled, the 
Travelling Ticket Examiners were under the Accounts control and so 
their names did not appear f 

(6) Is it a fact that with the introduction of the Moody-Ward system 
the posts of the Travelling Ticket Examiners and the Ticket Collectors 
have been amalgamated ? 

(c)«Is it a fact that the Travelling Ticket Examiners posted at 
Ilardvrar during melas are utilised not as Travelling Ticket Examiners, 
but as Ticket Collectors ? If so, why are they not held eligible for hill 
allowance allowed to the Ticket Collectors ? 

id) (hi what considerations is the hill allowance sanctioned to certain 
employees 'stationed at Ifardwar and to others it is not 1 

(e) How many Travelling Ticket Examiners were utilised in all at 
IlaJ-dAvar and other stations in connection with Adh Kumbh mela in other 
than their legitimate duties and what duties were allotted to them ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : With your permission, Sir, I shall reply to questions 
Nos. 194 and 195 together. The information is being obtained and will 
be laid on the table in due course. 

Percentage allotted to Europeans and Anglo-Indians of the Control 
Staff on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

tl95. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Is it a fact that the 
strength of the Control Staff is maintained at 50 per cent. Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, and 50 per cent. Indians, on Metre Gauge System over 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 1 If so, why is such a 
high percentage allotted to Europeans and Anglo-Indians ? 

(6) Has any Indian Controller been promoted to Station Master’s 
Branch., like European and Anglo-Indian Controllers, Messrs. Bickers and 
Garlings ? If not, why not ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Messrs. Hemmer and Lamas are over and above 
the percentage and have been given Rs. 50 promotion from Rs. 70 to 
Rs. 120 as probationary Controllers ? If so, why ? 

id) Is there any Indian trained (probationary) Controller being 
given any such promotion ? If not, why not ? 

ie) Is it a fact that European and Anglo-Indian probationary 
Controllers, after having their extraordinary lifts, changed their designa- 
tions to Guard ? If so, why ? Is any Indian trained Controller treated 
m this manner ? If not, why not ? 

if) Is it a fact that the staff in general get some promotion after 
qualifying themselves for some higher grade and Indian trained Controllers 
are debarred the privilege ? If so, why ? 

iff) Is the Agent, Bomtey, Baroda and Central India Railway, ready 
to remove the racial discrimination from Metre Gauge and to accord 
equal treatment to the Indian trained Controllers with due consideration 
of their arduous duties, and to grant some promotions V 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 194 . 
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196, •!&. 0. h. ^^onga Iy«r : (a) Tl'^ill (G^ov^iiuDeiit be ^leaaisd. to 
stote their position in regard to the anti-India^ legislation in ^angibar 
and place on the table 6t tW llbusfe i%le\hlli\t eorreiiiiondeiiee oh the sub- 
jwt #hich phaaed bethr'e'en ml GoVdienni'ent 6i Ihdla and that ol ^ftn^ihar ? 

(6) Will Gh)vemment be pleased to furnish to this House all the 
information in their possession on the subject ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : (o) and (b). The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me to Mr. B. Das’s questions 
Nos. 168 — 170. Correspondence in, regard to this matter is stijl in pro- 
gress and Government therefore regret that they cannot lay a copy on 
the table. . • 

Exemption op Samples pbom Customs Duty. 

197. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla : (a) Have Government 
received any representation from the public regarding the exemption of 
bona fide samples from Custom duty ? If so, when and from whom f 

(/)) In view of the existing trade depression, are Government pre- 
pared to consider the desirability of so amending the Indian Tariff Act 
as to provide for the exemption of bona fide samples ? 

The Honourable dir ^Joseph Bhore : (a) Yes, Sir, a representation 
on the subject was recently received from the United Provinces Chamber 
of Cbmmertee. 

(b) Under existing orders, import duty is not collected on samples, 
if they arc practically valueless, in that they are unfit for consumption 
or for any other use than as samples for inspection, or if the quantity 
of a consignment is not in excess of the quantity ordinarily sent as a 
sample to an individual customer or potential customer. Government 
lee no reason for extending the scope of the exemption, especially as 
Indian Customs practice in this respect is substantially in accord with 
the recommendations made by a body of experts to the Economic Com- 
mittee of the Tjeague of Nhtiohs in honrt^ction ivlth the International 
Convention for the simplification oi Custotns formalities. 


EinooitThAtiiiiiiiiiirf 6t TiiE “ Bvt iNbiAN ” PttbrAoAJibA. 

I9Si *L*lh BMMAwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Are Government awps 
that the British and American Governments are considerably eirntributing 
towards the Buy British ” and “ Buy American” propaganda, 
mpectively t 

(b) Did Government receive any represbntation on the question of 
eueoui^agii^ ” Buy Indian ” prepagan^ from any person or any public 
body T If so, when and from whom f 


(o) Will Government pldaiM Ktate what hthps, if any, thajf h#?i 
fid: tUran m the amtter t ' 

(d) If the r^ply to part («) bb in tlil hb^tiVe, #ill GbimfiiMtlit 

r‘ ‘'y. ‘ . ■ ^ , ■ . ■' ‘ ‘ ““ y 

Bfce idlier Gdvernments t 

LiaruiD c 
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(s) Are Gfovemment now prepared to adopt the same measures to 
encourage the ''Buy Indian” propaganda as are being taken by the Britid:i» 
and American Governments ¥ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government are aware of 
the ” Buy British ” campaign, but not of the extent, if any, to which 
the British Government are assisting it. They have no information of 
its American counterpart. 

(6) Yes : from the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry in April last. 

(c) The Post Office have used the motto '' Support Indian Indus- 
tries ” for some years past. Government have also supported exhibi- 
tions of Indian products and one object of the creation of the proposed 
Industrial Intelligence and Research Bureau is to develop this line of 
propaganda. Government, however, place more confidence on the prac- 
tical assistance they are giving to Indian industries than, on pro- 
paganda. 

(d,) and (e). Government will be very glad to examine any sugges- 
tion as to the lines on which such propaganda may usefully be deve- 
loped. 

Mr. B. Das : May I inquire if the activities of the Industries Research 
Bureau of the Department, which the Honourable Member is creating, 
will not come under the Ordinances of his colleague on his left ? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : May I know from the Honourable Member what 
industries are contemplated to be taken under the new Department ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : All industries that can usefully 
take advantage of the facilities that it will afford. 

India’s Membership of the League of Nations. 

199. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla : (a) Will Government please 
state the amount they pay as annual subscription to the League of 
Nations ? 

(t) Will Government please state the number of Indians at present 
in the service of the League of Nations ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to place on the table for the in- 
formation of this House a statement showing the amount of subscription 
paid to the League of Nations by each of its member States and the re- 
presentation given to each in regard to the employment of its people in 
its Secretariat 1 

(d) Did Government receive any representation from the public to 
the effect that India should resign the membership of the League f If 
BO, when and from whom ? 

(e) Is it not a fact that, in spite of the numerous protests from the 
public, it was considered desirable by Government to continue the 
membership of the League ? If so, why ? 

(/) Are Government prepared to consider the question of resigning 
the membership of the League now f 

Bie Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : (a) The amount is uot ffxfe^ 
but is arrived at in each year hy calculating the pfbpoftioh Of the total 
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estimated expenditure for that yeat which ia payable by India under the 
system of allocation for the time being in force. The amount for 1934 
is one million, seven hundred and four thousand, two hundred and. two 
decimal gold francs which is equivalent to fourteen lakhs, ninety thousand 
and thirteen rupees. 

(6) Six Indians are at present permanently employed in the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations including the International Labour 
(Jffice. It is believed that there are also three temporary Indian employees. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to pages 1258 to .1293 of 
the League of Nations Official Journal, 14th year, No. 10, Part IT, a copy 
of which is in the Library. 

(d.) No. 

(e) Government have received no protests and have never con- 
templated resignation from the League, a step which in their opinion 
would represent at once an abandonment of an international duty and 
an abdication of international status. 

(7) No. 

Mr. B. Das : Is it not a fact that the representatives of the Govern- 
nionl of India at the League of Nations ana also the delegates to the 
T. L. 0. have always insisted that the League of Nations and the 1. L. O. 
should employ more Indiana than at present ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : That is my impression. 

Mr. B. Das : Have the Government of India addressed any letter to 
the Director of the League of Nations that they should give effect to the 
recommendations which the representatives of the Government of India 
have addressed to the Government of India t 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I am not exactly aware of 
what happened before my time, but in ray time I have done it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : What is the proportion of Indians in the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, and what is the proportion of our 
contributions to the funds of the League of Nations ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The answer to part (c) of 
the question refers to a journal in which all the details are given, and 
that is available in the Library. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : But the proportions are not worked out there f 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : No one can do it better 
mathematically than my friend over there. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether the Honourable gentleman 
can find out for his own benefit whether the proportion of the service 
is equivalent to the proportion of our contribution ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I would accept even Dr. 
Ziauddin ’s mathematical calculations. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Even ! 

SKc. Abdur Rahim : Is it not a fact that Lord Lytton, yrhen h^ was 
hi one of the delegations, protested against the amount which was levied 
from In.iia as contribution to the League of Nations f ^ 

lilOTLAD 
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Wbt Eonotirable iBir ifripeindra Sircar : I idu>ahl faaT« been iglMl to 
ansiwer that question if I had the information before me. I have not got 
dt before me. If required, I can inquire into it. I require notice. 

‘Sir Abdur Rahim : Are the Government of India considering Whether 
it is not desirable to ask the League of . Nations to substantially reduce 
the c( ntribution from India f 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I am not prepared to answer 
that question just now, but speaking offhand, I would say that it is 
desirable. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : The Princes are taking part in the 
delegation. Who is to meet the cost of the Princes ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; I do not think that the 
Princes are charged any costs, beyond a fixed payment. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : They are represented also in the 
League of Nations and what is the Government of India’s contributioii 
to the Princes, when they go there, towards their expenses ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : A fixed sum is paid to tlie 
Prince, who may be a member of the Indian delegation. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; May I ask whether the Government of India 
bear ilie entire cost zf the delegation irrespective of the fact wdielher 
the members belong to the Indian States or British India ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : My information Is that a 
fixed sum is spent for the Prince. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Is it not a fact that this contribution bears a 
certain percentage to the revenue of a particular State and its popula- 
tion, and that it cannot be fixed from other considerations ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : To the best of my informa- 
tion, no. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh : Does the representation of India in the 
League of Nations mean the representation of British India only or 
British India plus Indian India. 

T^e Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : It means India as a whole. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh ; Should not the Indian Princes also be asked 
to contribute their share towards the expenses incurred on account of 
ihe League of Nations ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I want notice, because I have 
no information with me just nuw. 

Mr. B. Das : Is it not a sad commentary on GovOrnment^s fluancial 
policy that, before linking the rupee to the sterling. We paid nine lakhs 
of rupees and now we pay 14 iaidis ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain : It is 

not asking for information. 

air. H. iMe : Is it hot a fact that, before the iiiai Imlted io 
aterling, we paid tts. ^ lakhs and neW we kte pkjfimg 14 lakhe through 
the wrong financial policy of the Govertimeht of Indhi 1 
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The Honpunible Sir Nripendra Sircar : What was paid in each year 
is a question of fact which can be ascertained from doc,ume]p»ts. I 
express further opinion on that. 

Mr. B. F. IlDdjr : la the Honourabte Member in a position to infbrwi: 
the House whether the Government of India contemplate making a 
represeUitatipu with regard to the reduction of the contribution ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I think I have answered that 
question. I cannot answer that definitely now. The question was by Sir 
Abdiir Hahim. I want notice. 

Mr. H. P. Mbdy : Sir Abdur Rahim's questibn was, whether Cfosrem- 
inent considered it desirable to make a representation. I want tq 
whether the Government of India actually contemplate making any 
representation. 

Bie Honourable Sir Nripen&a Sircar : I am not prepared Iq 
answer that question just now without notice. 

Dr. Ziauddin • Are the Government of India contemplating 

making the best use of our contributions by giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the delegation which they themselves send from time to 
t ime % 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I do not think it arises, but 
the Government of India always contemplate doing the best for India. 

Sir Abdur Rahim ; If it is a fact that India is an original member 
of the League of Nations — and I believe that is so — then, is the Honour- 
able Member prepared to explain to us what is the meaning of original 
member " t Has India a voice in the League of Nations independent of 
that of Great Britain ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : To answer that question, I 
require notice, because I have not come prepared to answer that as 
arising legitimately out of these questions. 

Mr. Gktya Prasad Singh : Will Government seriously consider the 
question of asking the Indian States to make a contribution towards the 
expenditure of the League of Nations in view of the fact that the 
expenditure incurred by India in respect of the League of Nations 
represents, not only that appertaining to British India, but the Indian 
States as well ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I want notice. But I can 
aiiSwer now only one portion of the question, ihz ., whether they will 
seriously consider the question. Sir, if they consider it at all, they will 
dc so seriously and not in a light-hearted manner. (Laughter.) 

Nr. Qagra Prasad Singh : As usual I 

Dff. Ahmfi d • Did the Government of India ever ask that 

India should have a permanent membership in the Council of League of 
Nations T 

HPWW^Wf^ Wr Nripendra 9ircar : I want notice ; I have not 
prj^piWfed *0 anw aJJ tWe questions. 
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Establishment OF Muslim Chambers OF Gommerce. ^ 

200. ^ZiSla Bameshwar Prasad Bagla : (a) Are Government aware 
that a Muslim Chamber of Commerce has recently been established in 
Bihar and Orissa and that similar Muslim Chambers of Commerce are 
being opened in other Provinces 1 

(6) Will Government please state if they have recognised the Mus- 
lim Chamber of Commerce in Bihar and Orissa f 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of instruct- 
ing the Provincial Governments to adopt in future such measures as may 
be deemed necessary to keep the two communities — particularly the com- 
mercial section — united f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) The Government of India 
are aware of the establishment of the Bihar and Orissa Muslim Chamber 
of Commerce and also of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
but have no information regarding the formation of Muslim Chambers of 
Commerce in other provinces. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) This is a matter for the communities and not for Government. 

Mr. B. Das ; Are Government aware that there is no communal 
colouring in trade and commerce ? Is the Honourable Member aware that 
there is no communal colour in the sphere of trade and commerce all over 
the world ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I am not aware that trade and 
commerce have any colour at all, Sir. 

Article headed “ Communalism in Judicial Department ’’ in the 

Sind Observer, 

201. '‘"Mr. LaJehand Navalrai ; (a) Has Government’s attention 

been drawn to an article which appeared in the Sind Observer, dated the 
5th Jun^, 1934, under the caption “ Communalism in Judicial Depart- 
lacnt ” ? . 

(b) How long do Government propose to continue their policy of 
recruitmeni in the Judiciary on a communal basis ? 

(c) Is it a fact that in certain provinces, like the Punjab, it has now 
been definitel>* made a rule that judicial appointments at least be filled on 
merit alone by open competitive examinations ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) Yes. 

('6) I presume the Honourable Member is referring to recruitment 
to the provincial judicial services which, as he is no doubt aware, is a 
matter the responsibility for which rests with the Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

(c) I understand that the Government of the Punjab have made rules 
regarding recruitment to the subordinate judiciary which aim at redressing 
communal inequalities. Candidates are selected by the High Court after 
considering the results of a qualifying examination, iiot a competitive 
examination. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May 1 know from the Honourable Member 
whether the point raised in clause (o) of the question has been or will 
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be referred t.o the Bombay Government and other Governments in order 
to ascertain their reply 1 •' 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir, J do not think that is the 
eoncem.of the Government of India. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ! May I know from the Honourable Member 
whether it is not the duty of the Govcriiment of India to see that justice 
is properly given and that judicial recruitment is nicely made ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Ha^ : The responsibility. Sir, for the 
administration of justice is laid primarilj^ on the Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Is there no responsibility laid on the 
Government of India also in the matter if they come to know that the 
judiciary is deteriorating in the Provinces ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I am not prepared to accept the 
assumption of my Honourable friend that the system of recruitment of 
the subordinate judiciary in the Provinces leads to any deterioration of 
the adniinistration of justice. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai i May T know — as I put this question and T 
also gave the testimony of a paper which says that it is deteriorating— 
whether the Government of India are prepared to see that the Local 
Governments are alive to the point ! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir. The Government of 

India propose to leave the matter to the Local Governments. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I take it from the Government of 

India that the Government of India are not prepared to take any action 

so as to correct any such impression in India ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir. The Government of 

India are not prepared to accept the estimate of the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I, therefore, ask if the Honourable 
Member is prepared to verify this fact to find out if there is any truth 
in it and, if so, to ask the Provincial Government to behave better— if 
there is any truth in the allegation ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir. I do not think that the 
facts disclose any cause for an inquiry by the Government of India. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am very sorry. 

Imposition op Import Duty on Indian Sugar by the Kashmir State. 

202. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that the Kashmir Government have imposed 
a duty of Rs. 2 per maund on imports of Indian sugar into their terri- 
tory ? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, how is it 
lhat the Government of India allowed them to do so when they are not 
charging any duty on imports of fruits, food-stuflPs, eta, from that terri- 
tory into British India f 

(c) Have the Government of India, in view of the above step of the 
Government of Kashmir, decided to charge duty on imports into Britldi 
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food-stuffs, etc., ftom Kashmir as in the ca^e of 
arhcles 1 - • " - 

Ifb# Bonourable Sir James Gr%g : (a) The duty ti^i^ 

Kashmir Government on Indian factory sugar imported into Kashmir 
is at the rate of Rs. 1-12-0 per niaund. 

(6) In accordance with the treaty concluded with ^lashmir in 
1870, the Kashmir Government are mthin their rights in levying this 
duty. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Alterations in the Terms op the Indo- Japanese Agreement. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to stat^. 
whether there has been any alteration in the terrn^ of the ludo-r 
Japanese Agreement, recently signed in Loj^don, from those previously 
agreed upon in India between the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore and 
His Excellency Mr. Setsuzo Swada ? If so, what are those altera- 
tions t 

(b) Are Government prepared to issue a communique in the m&tterv 
to allay public apprehension 9 

(c) When is the full text of the Agreement expected to be puh» 
Bshed ! 

The Honourable Bw Joseph Bhora : (a) No alteration has been 
made in the terms of the Agreement and Protocol agreed upon in India 
though a few verbal and punctuative changes have been made at the 
in,Stiance of the Government of Japan and with the concurrence ol 
the Government of India. 

(b) In these circumstances Government do not consider it necea- 
sary to publish a Press Communique. 

(c) A copy of the Convention with the Protocol will be laid upon 
the table today. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All : Are such agreements outside the pur- 
view of this Legislature f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I heard my Honourable friend, 
but I did not quite understand the meaning of his question. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali : Are such agreements outsido the pur- 
view of this Legislature ? Do they not require the sanction of this 
Legislature? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : No, Sir. So far as the ^gree- 
meats themselves are concerned, this House has had the most ample 
opportunity of discussing them- ■ 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali ; Will Government pleasft pleoci^ tho 
2 :^e,wed agreement op the table of this House ? 

il9WW«Me Sir JesepJh above : It will be plaeed todayi; 
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Mb. Abdal Matiai OhftnttiiBjr : (a) Will Qovenuoent be pWeed to. 
make a statement with regard to the devastation caused in Assam bjr 
the recent floods Y . 

(k)' Goyevumsflil RYTYure ^at the. r«tsqurcss of the deflect Qov* 
«fnq(,«^it 9f Assep are too meagre to cope with this unprecedented 
havoc, and do they propose to render any financial assistance to Assa^ 
and^ if so, in what way and to what extent f 

Me, O, 9 . : (oi) A srf;^tement giving such infoxm9,tion as 

the Lpipal Qov^ru^ient he^yp fi^j^^uished is laid on the table. 

(b) The Assam Government have asked for a grant of Rs. lakha 
from the Indmn People’s Famine Trust. The Governor General in 
Council has notified to the Board of Management of the Trust the 
existence of general! imd severe privation oyer a considerable area in 
the Nowgong and Sylnet districts. The request of the Local Govern- 
ment wiU bo ponaidlef^d by the Board,. No application has been re- 
ceived for financial assistance by the Government of India. 


statement summarising the information on recent floods in Assam as furnished by the 

Local Government, 

From the 13th to the S2nd June, there waa almost incessant rainfall in these 
liills and the raingaugc at Cherrapunji which overlooks the phiins of Sylhet re^stered 
during the last three' days of the ^luge a rainfall of over 21, 25 and 3a inches, 
respectively. 

Both in Nowgong and in the north of Sylhet, the floods attained an unprecedented 
level, The areas affected are poor in communications. With the havoc caused by the 
flocks communication has become extremely difficult. District officers have inspected 
the areas which were accessible and responsible officers have been deputed to survsy. 
the less accessible areas. It will take some time before final reports arc received 
from the latter. Meanwhile it is possible to imagine conditions in the interior from 
the reports relating to areae visit^ by local officers. 

In Nowgong, the whole area between the hiUs and the Kopili was for Die most 
part submerged and cut off from the rest of the district. The Assam-Bengal Railway 
line running through this portion is breached and through communication is not 
likely to be resumed for the next two months. There are breaches in the Chap«arniukU- 
Silghat line and in the few public roads that served the affected area. The rise in 
the water was so rapid that the utmost that the people could do was to save theixr 
lives. Not many persons are reported to have been drowned, but the number of 
cattle carried away by the floods must be coiudderuble. The total number of families 
who have nothing to live on is estimated to be about 12,000 to 15,000. Gratuitous 
relief will be needed in most of these cases for at least two months ; it will be re- 
quired longer in the case of those who live in parts which arc very lowlying. In 
Sylhet the effects of the flood were serious though not so disastrous as in Nowgong. 

The Government of Assam are meeting the situation as best as they can. Apart 
from placing the relief work on a satisfactory basis, the efforts of local ofliceis aro 
concentrated on procuring cattle and seed so that as soon as the water subsides the 
people may be enabled to resow as extensive an area as possible. The Deputy Com- 
missioners have b^en authorised to incur such expenditure as may be necessary for 
the immediate relief of distress. They have also sanctioned n sum of one lakh of 
rupees for agricultural loans in Nowgong and are awaiting an estimate of the amount 
needed for this purpose in Sylhet. They will in due course consider prop;»8nls of 
suspension and remission of Gk^vernment dues* Facil^ies are being afforded to the 
people to take timber free from Government forests for Die reconstructi,Qn o^ houses. 
Relief Committees have been formed locally but in view of the financially depressed 
condition of the' people it is itemed that the response will be poor. His Excellency 
tho Governor, has placed ni the" disposal of each of the Deputy Commissioners con- 
cerned Bs. 10,000 out of the balance of the 1929 Caehar Flood Relief Fund. 
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The area affected is wide and the losses will run into lakhs. Without including 
tliu heavy expenditure which the Government must incur later in replacing cattle and 
seed grain; the minimum estimated requirements for gn^tlous relief alone tire a 
lakh and a half. 


Mr. Abdul Matin Ohandhtuy : Will the Honourable Member give 
118 any approximate date by which the meeting of the Board will be 
held T 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai : Sir, the Board is really indepeudent of the Gov- 
ernment of India, but I have no doubt that as soon as the Secretary, 
who is away on tour, returns to headquarters, a meeting will be con- 
vened. 

Mr. B. Das : Are Government prepared to consider any representa- 
tion that will be made by the Government of Assam for any subsidy 
from the Government of India towards the floods ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : That seems to be a hypothetical question, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das : Did not the Honourable Member say that no repre- 
sentation had been received from the Government of Assam for 
a grant from the Government of India ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : That was a statement of fact. 

Mr. B. Das : Are Government prepared to grant any subvention 
to Assam if an application for a subvention is made by that Govern- 
ment i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : That 
question is hypothetical. 


CONVENTION AND PROTOCOL BE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN INDIA AND JAPAN. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Mombei for Commerce and 
Railways) : Sir, I lay on the table the Convention and Protocol re- 
garding commercial relations between India and Japan. (Applause.) 


His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, and His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, desiring 
to facilitate trade and commerce between India and Japan, have decided to conclude 
n Convention for this purpose and have accordingly appointed as their Plenipoten- 
tiaries : — 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India : 

For India : 

The Bight Honourable Sir John Allsebrook Simon, G.C.S.f., K.C.V.O., 
M.P., His Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. ; 

The Right Honourable Sir Samuel John Gurney Hoare, Bt., G.O.8.I., 
G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P., His Secretary of State for India ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan : 

His Excellency Mr. Tsunep Matsudaira, His Imperial < Majesty *s 
‘ Ambassador Extraordinary and PlenipotontiaTy at the eourt of 
St. James ; . w ; i 
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Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and due form, have' 
agreed as follows ; — . 

Akticle 1. 

The^ territories to which the present Convention applies are, on the part of 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Doniitiious beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, British India, together with States in India whiuli, by 
treaty with His Majesty the King or otherwise, may be entitled to be placed with 
regard to the stipulations of the present Convention on the same footing as British 
India (such territories being hereinafter referred to as India) ; and on the part of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, all the territories and possessions belonging to 
or administered by His Majesty the Emperor (such territories being hereinafter 
referred to as Japan). 

Article 2. 

Articles produced or manufactured in the territories of one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, on importation into the territories of the other, from whatever 

place arriving, shall not be subjected to duties or charges other or higher than those 
imposed on like articles produced or manufactured in any other foreign country. 

Article 3. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the present Convention, the Goverimieut 

of India shall have the right of imposing or modifying from tune to time special 

customs duties on the importation into India of articles produced or manufactured in 
Japan, other or higher than those imposed on like articles produced or manufactured 
in any other foreign country, at such rates as the Government of India may con- 
sider to bo necessary to correct the effects of any variation of the exchange value of 
the yen relative to the rupee subsequent to the 31st day of December, 1933 ; provided 
that no modification in any such rate shall be made until it has been in force for 
at least five weeks. 

In imposing or modifying or on being requested by the Government of Japan 
to modify such special customs duties, the Government of India sluall give full con- 
sideration to all relevant factors which tend to raise the export prices of articles 
produced or manufactured in Japan, and shall limit the rates of such duties to what 
is necessary to correct the effects of any variation of the exchange value of the 
yen relative to the rupee on the duty-paid value of articles produced or manufactured 
in Japan and imported into India. 

Reciprocally, the Government of Japan shall have the right of imposing or 
modifying from time to time special customs duties on the importation into Japan 
of articles produced or manufactured in India, other or higher than those imposed 
on like articles produced or manufactured in any other foreign country, at such 
rates as the Government of Japan may consider to be necessary to correct the 
effects of any variation of the exchange value of the rupee relative to the yen ; 
provided that such right shall not accrue to the Government of Japan so long as 
the exchange value of the rupee relative to the yen is not below the value of 0.732 
yen, and that no modification of any such rate shall be made until it has been in 
force for at least live weeks. 

In imposing or modifying or on being reque8te<l by the Government of India 
to modify such special customs duties, the Government of Japan shall give full con- 
sideration to all relevant factors which tend to raise the export prices of articles 
produced or manufactured in India, and shall limit the rates of such duties to what 
is necessary to correct the effects of any variation of the exchange value of the 
rupee below 0.732 yen on the duty-paid value of articles produced or manufactured 
in India and imported into Japan. 


Article 4. 

While reserving to the Government of India and to the Government of Japan 
the right to make such changes in their customs tariffs as may be necessary for 
the protection of their own interests, the High Contracting Parties agree that when 
any modification of its customs tariff by either country results in the trade interests 
of the other being adversely affected in any appreciable measure, the Governments 
of the two countries shall, upon the request of the Government of the country 
adversely affected, forthwith enter into negotiations with the object of reconciling 
as far as possible the interests of the two countries. 
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5 . 

The present Convention shall be ratified. The instruments of ratificatioii 
be eccchanged in London as soon as possible. The date on which the instrument 
of ratification of each the High Contracting Parties has been completed will be 
communicated to the other through diplomatic channels, and the presort 
shall enter into force, in advance oJ the exchange of the instruments of xafeiften^V^ 
as from the date on which the later of the. two communications re^iuired under tw 
present Article shall have been made. 

AaTiCLE 6. 

The present Convention shall remain in force until the &lat day of Marcb^, 

In case neither of the High Contracting Parties shall have jpven notice to 
the other six months before the said date of his intention to terminate the Con- 
vention, it shall continue operative until the expiration of six months from the date 
on wh^h either of the High Contracting Parties shall have given notice of terniina- 
tiou to the other. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the present Cour. 
vention and have alfixed thereto their seals. 

Done at London, in duplicate, this twelfth day of the seventh month of the 9th 
3 'car of 8howa, corresponding to the twelfth day of July, 1934. 

For India : 

John Simon. 




Samuel Hoare. 


For Japan : 



T. Matsudaira. 


PBOTOCOL. 

At the moment of proceeding this day to the signature of the Convention 
regarding the Commercial Eelations between India and Japan,, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized to tliat effect, have agreed as follows re- 
garding the importation of Japanese cotton piece-goods into India : — 

Article 1. 

For the purposes of the present Protocol : — 

the expression ** cotton year ’’ means a year beginning on the 1st day of 
January ; 

the expression “ cotton piece-goods year means a year beginning on the 1st 
day of Aprils 

a cotton piece-goods year and the cotton year in which that cotton 2 )iQce-gOQdx 
year begius are referred to as ** corresponding ” ; and 
the expression ‘ ‘ yard ^ ' means a linear yard. 

Article 2. 

The customs duties to be imposed on importation into India of cotton 
goods manufactured in Japan shall not exceed the following rates : — 

(a) plain greys— 50 per centum ad valorem or 5i' annas phr pound, ishiohr 
ever is higher ; 

Cb) others — 50 per centum ad valorem. 

If hereafter the Gpverximeut qf India shou^ decide tp imppsp a specific .fuj^ 
on cotton piece-goods other than glqin. gre^s, ijt^ wiU*np) ^P 960 . >on,8iiclv.pie^.-|B^ 
being the manufacture of Japan, a spe^fic dqty exceeding ah|iaB"per pou^d^ 
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JBmtsM a^. 

(1) Pf in any cotton year 1 milHon bales of raw cotton are exported from 
India to Japan, the quantity of cotton piece-goods which may be exported from 
Japan to India in the corresponding cotton piece-goods year shall be a basic allot- 
ment of 325 million yards. 

(2) If the exports of raw cotton from India to Japan in any cotton year 
are less than 1 million bales, the allotment of cotton piece-goods for the corres- 
ponding cotton piece-goods year shall be the basic allotment diminished by 2 
million yards for every 10,000 bales of the deficit or for any residual quantity thereof 
exceeding 5,000 bales. 

(3) If the exports of raw cotton from India to Japan in any cotton year 
exceed 1 million bales, the allotment of cotton piece-goods for the corresponding 
cotton piece-goods year shall be the basic allotment increased by li million yards 
for every 10,000 bales of the excess or for any residual quantity thereof exceeding 
5,000 bales ; 

Provided that the allotment of cx)tton piece-goods shall not in any case exceed 
400 million yards for any cotton piece-goods year. 

(4) If the exports of raw cotton from India to Ja;pan in any cotton year 
exceed 1^ million bales, the excess shall be added to the quantity of raw cotton 
exported from India to Japan in the following cotton year for the purpose of 
determining the allotment of cotton piece-goods for the cotton ijiece-goocls year 
corresponding to such following cotton year. 

(5) For the purposes of the calculations under the present Article and 

under Articles 4, 5, 6 and 7, any raw cotton or cotton piece-goods which have been 

Imported and then re-exported shall be excluded. 

Article 4. 

(1) The allotment of cotton piece-goods which may be exported from Japan 

to India during the first half of any cotton piece-goods year shall bo 200 million 
yards ; 

Provided that, if in the first half of any cotton piece-goods year the exports 
of cotton piece-goods from Japan to India exceed the allotment for the whole of 
that cotton piece-goods 3 ’ear, the allotment for the first half of the following cotton 
piece-goods year shall be 200 million yards less such excess. 

(2) The allotment of cotton piece-goods which may be exported from Japan 

to India during the second half of any cotton piece-goods year shall be the iinnual 
allotment for that year less 200 million yards ; 

Provided that, if the quantity exported from Japan to India in the first k'ilf 
of any cotton piece-goods year is less than 200 million yards, as increased or 
diminished under Article 5, the allotment for the second half of that cotton pioce- 

f oods year shall include the quantity of the deficit up to a quantity not exceeding 
0 miUioB yards. 

AkTICLE 5. 

l^twithstnnding anything hereinbefore contained, 

(a) If less than the allotment for any cotton piece-goods year is exported 
from Japan to India in that year, the quantity of the deficit Up to 
a quantity not exceeding 20 miilion yards may be exported in the first 
half of the following cotton piece-goods year in addition to the allot- 
ment for that half-year ; and 

(h) A quantity not exceeding 20 million yards of cotton piece-goods ma'y 
be exported from Japan to India in any cotton piece-goods year, other 
than the cotton piece-goods year in which the present Protocol termi- 
nates, in addition to the allotment for that year ; but such ehcoss shall 
be deducted from the allotment for the first half of the following cottdn 
piece-goods year. 

Articlb 6. 

If the present Protocol should come into effect at any time other than the 
begfimhig of a cotton piece-goods year, the first cotton year shalli for the put- 
poses of the Protocol, be deemed to begin on the 1st day of January, 1934, and the 
tirst cotton piece-goods year on the Ist day of April, 1934. 
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(1) For the purposes of the present Protocol cotton piece-goods shall be divided 
into the four categories of : — 

(al Plain greys, 

(h) Bordered greys, 

(c) Bleached (white) goods, and 

(d) Coloured (printed, dyed or woven) goods ; 

and the allotment for any cotton piece-goods year shall be divided into sub-allot' 
ments among these four categories, consisting of portions of tlie allotment as 
follows ; — 


Plain greys 

Bordered greys 

Bleached (white) goods 

Coloured (printed, dyed or woven) goods . . 


45 per centum^ 
13 per centum^ 
8 per Centura, 
34 per centum. 


and, save as provided in paragraph (2), the export of cotton piece-goods in each 
category in any cotton piece-goods year shall be restricted to the said portions. 


(2) Transfers may be made from one sub-allotment to another, subject to the 
following conditions : — 

(o) The allotment for any cotton piece-goods year shall not thereby i)e in- 
creased ; 

(b) The amount transferred from a sub-allotment for bordered greys or 

from a sub-allotment for bleached (white) goods shall not exceed 20 
per centum of the amount of .such sub-allotment, and the amount 
transferred from any other sub-allotment shall not exceed 10 per centum 
of tho amount of such sub-allotment ; and 

(c) A sub-allotment for bordered greys or a sub-allotment for bleached (white) 

goods shall not be increased by more than 20 per centum of the amount 
of such sub- allotment, and any other sub-allotment shall not be increased 
by more than 10 per centum of the amount of such sub-allotment. 

(3) The principles of the present Article shall apply also to quantities of cotton 
piece-goods exported from Japan to India under Article 5 in excess of the yearly 
allotments, as if such quantities were yearly allotments. 


Article 8. 


Nothing contained in the present Protocol shall be deemed to affect tho rights 
of either High Contracting Party under Article 2 or Article 3 of the Convention 
regarding the Commercial Belations between India and Japan of this day's date. 

Article 9. 

The present Protocol shall come into force simultaneously with the Convention 
regarding the Commercial Relations between India and Japan of this day's date 
and shall remain in force until the 3 let day of March, 1937. 

Done at London, in duplicate, this twelfth day of the seventh month of the 0th 
year of Showa, corresponding to the twelfth day of July, 1934. 

For India ; 

J ohn Simon. 



Samuel Hoare. 


For Japan : 


f L. S. 


T. Matsudaira. 



r THE MBCIJANICAL 'LIGHTERS (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

Pbesentation of thb Bbport of the SEiiBCT . Committee. 

The Hononrsble Sir James Origg (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg 
to present the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to provide 
for the imposition and collection of an excise dnty on mechanical 
lighters. 


THE BENGAL CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT SUPPLEMENTARY 

(EXTENDING) BILL. 

!Qte Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) ; Sir, I move 
(Applause) ; . 

“ That the Bill to extend the operation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
(ftupplenientary) Act, 1932, be taken into consideration.’^ 

There have been alarming rumours of portentous speeches under 
preparation over the week-end. T trust, Sir, that those rumours are 
not, in fact, well-founded. I do not propose myself to occupy the time 
of the House very long, for I claim that the issues raised by this Bill 
are simple and, on the whole, are very familiar to the House. But 
I would make this preface. As 1 rise to initiate this debate, T am re- 
minded of another debate in this Chamber two years ago. The occa- 
sion was a motion for the adjournment of the House arising out of the 
second murderous attack that had just been made on Sir Alfred Watson 
following very closely on an attempt at indiscriminate massacre of a 
harmless social gathering of Europeans and Anglo-Indians at the Rail- 
way Institute at Pahartali near Chittagong. The House, Sir, on that 
occasion was, I think I may .say, deeply moved with feelings of horror 
and shame. I remember the then Leader of the House, Sir Id. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar, saying that he felt ashamed that an Indian should Jmve 
done this and he urged everyone in the country to come together and 
get rid of this terror. That was the general feeling of the House. The 
(juestion that everyone was asking was — ^how can we help ? I would 
like to refer, if I may, to words spoken on that occasion by the Honour- 
able the Leader of the Opposition, words with which I personally was 
in full agreement. He said ; 

"If it were in the power of any one of us or any group of this House, whether 
on this side or on the other side, to suppress this movement, wc would have done it. 
It is a subterranean movement ; it is a secret conspiracy. We do not know how it 
woiks, and if it is the business of any one to find out, it is the business of those 
who have got power at their command, vrho have got the means and the resources 
of finding out what is wrong." 

And, a little later, he said : 

" No one has been able to suggest what men like ourselves can do to help the 
aO ministration. It is primarily for them to find out the remedies." 

Well, Sir, I agree with those words. It is for the Government to 
devise the remedies, but I do urge that it is for this House to give us 
the powers. Here is an opportunity for the House to give the Govern- 
ment the help it needs. It is true that our feelings this morning are 
not so moved as they w'ere during that debate two years ago. It is 
natural that people feel very deeply immediately after an outrage of 
^hat kind, but I would ask the House not to allow its feelings to cool 

mueh^ and not to require any cibntinuous stimulus of actual outrages in 
order to 'inaiiritaih their serious anxieties in this very acute problem. 

" " ( 511 ) 
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Now, Sir, with that ][ii*'0face, I coiiie tcJ the feilL llie nature b| the 
feill is ve^ simple. In 1932, this House passed a Bill, known as Act J^o, 
vltl of 1932, to supplemerit the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment o^ 
1930, and it provided that this Supplementary Act should remain iii force 
for a period not exceeding three year.^. The proposal of our Bill is simply 
this, that that time-limit should be removed. Thfe necessity for the' Bill 
arises out of IJie aclioii that has been taken in Bengal. The powers undor 
the Bengal C’riminal Law Amendment Act of 1930, to which our Act was 
supplementary, have now, by a recent Act of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, been made permanent. At the time that this time-limit vf’as 
inserted in our Act, the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act was due to 
expire in 1935, and, therefore, our Supplementary Act with its three-year 
time-limit more or less covered the period still remaining for the Bengal 
Criminal La^v Amendment Act as it then stood. Now it does not, and 
that is the immediate occasion for our introducing this Bill. I under- 
stand that it has been made a matter of some comment that we have in- 
troduced the Bill in this Session and have not waited until the next 
Session of the Assembly. I think the answer to that is very simple. Our 
cxistiiig Act expires in April, 1935. If we did not dispose of this Bill 
in the present Session, we could not take it up till February or March, 
1936. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cnm Champaran : Non-Muham- 
hiadan) : Why not earlier than that ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : How much earlier would the 
Honourable Member suggest ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : In the January Session, for instance. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Will the Honourable Member 
undertake to dispose of the matter before the end of January ? t know 
veiy well that the Honourable Member cau give no such undertaking. But 
even so, that would be a quite, unsatisfactory solution. I would ask 
tionourable Members to remember that we have under detention at Deoli 
something like 500 persons. The accommodation for 500 persons is very 
extensive. The preparation of that accommodation takes a very con- 
siderable time as w^e ourselves experienced when w^e were preparing these 
buildings at Deoil. The Government of Bengal have no Accommodation 
for 500 additional detenus. It would he qhite impossible for lis to leave 
the Government of Beng«al in doubt and ourselves in doubt up to within 
a month or tw'o of the expiry of these powers whether they ate to he ex- 
tended or not. 

Now, Sir, I come to the provisions of thb Bill which we desire to 
.extends The main provision is a power to detain detenui^ outside Bengal. 
I woiild remind the House that this Bill does not give a power of detention 
which does not already exist. The potrer to hold these peo|Jle in detention 
is a power that has been given by the Bengal Act. It is hot given by this 
Act. Our Act is merely concerned not with the fact bf the detention, but 
with the place of detOntWfa. The brinfeiple, thfet pcrher shouM fexist to 
deiaiil detenus oiitsidfe Bengal, was adAepted by the House iii 1962 at a 
time when, I AhoiiM tte impUeatioiis and the mehace^ nf terrorism 
tirefd hardly as fully at>prdciat#l in the eodntry ad no%. The 

reason for detaining these men outside Bengal are briefly that the Bengal 
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Government finds it a matter of the greatest difiiculty at the same time to 
wage its campaign against terrorism and to keep in efiective segregation 
such large numbers of dangerous men living in surroundings with which 
they are thoroughly familiar and among people with whom they have 
close relations. Experience showed that they used to communicate with 
friends outside and they actually were able to hatch conspiracies and the 
Bengal Government felt very strongly that they could not cope with the 
measures required for dealing with this menace unless they could be 
relieved to a certain extent of this obligation, and the worst or what they 
considered to be the most dangerous of these detenus were removed to an 
isolated locality where conditions, such as those prevailing in Bengal, 
would not exist. I !would just remind the House of a few figures. The 
total number of detenus in jails and special camps is, I think, something 
between 1,500 and 1,600, and the number that we have at Deoli is ap- 
proximately 500. The House will, therefore, recognise what a very large 
element in the problem this camp at Deoli is. When this matter was 
debated in 1932, some criticism was made of the Bengal Government that 
they ought to be able to make efficient arrangements to look after these 
men. 1 think those criticisms did not do full justice to the very grave 
difficulties that are inherent in the problem. But I would like to mention 
tliat even in the remote Province of Madras, which had, 1 think, eight of 
what we considered the most dangerous Bengali State Prisoners, it has 
been found as a result of a trial that it was not possible even in Madras to 
prevent these men associating with other revolutionaries and in fact 
hatching conspiracies. I have here a rider by the jury in a recent con- 
spiracy case in Madras. They said : 

** We believe the evidence before us in relation to the lack of discipline in 
Triehinopoly jail and wish to record our surprise that violent revolutionaries were 
allowed to influence certain of the accused to inaugurate this conspiracy, ' ' 

1 merely mention that point in order to illustrate the fact that it is 
very difficult under normal conditions to prevent these men from com- 
municating with others outside or in the jails. Now, Sir, I think a 
further advantage that we have from this power to detain the detenus 
outside Bengal is that it is in accordance with the elastic system which is 
at the root of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal do not desire that every one, whose liberty they feel it 
necessary to restrict, should be treated in exactly the same way. They 
realise that there are degrees, that there are great differences between 
these young men, that some of them are only at the beginning and that 
others are very deeply involved in the conspiracy. They have a system 
of what is called home domicile for those who are the least dangerous. 
These young men are merely directed to live in their own homes. Then, 
there is the system of what they call village domicile in which they are 
directed to live in a village, hot their own, but otherwise their liberty is not 
restrained. Then the next grade are those who are in special camps or in 
jails in Bengal. Those who are regarded as the most dangerous are sent 
outside Bengal to Deoli. So much for the power of detention outside the 
province. 

Now, the second power given by the Act, which we propose to continue, 
is tha barring of the Habeas Corpus powers of the High Court. That has 
always been considered an essential , complement of legislation of the type 
contained , in the Bengal .Criminal Law. Amendment Act. It is a matter 
which has been discu^ed, I will not say threadbare, for I think it is one 
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of those subjects in which lawyers find always something fresh to say^ but 
at any rate it has been discussed repeatedly. With regard to the 
technical points, I hope that if Honourable Members opposite raise any 
question, my Honourable friend, the Law Member, will be able to answer 
them ; but, put in untechnical language, the justification is simply this. 
The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act says in etfect that, owing to the 
nature of this secret conspiracy, we are not in a position to put into Court 
the evidence we have against these men. We must have the power to 
detain them without putting the matter before a Court. Well, if that is 
once accepted, it is obvious that we cannot allow the High Court to 
question the action taken, because the High Court can only question it by 
asking the executive, what is the evidence on which you have put these men 
under detention and that ex hypoihesi is exactly what cannot be produced. 
That brieflj’ is the case for barring the Habeas Corpus provisions of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 

Noiv, Sir, I may reasonably be aisked what are the general conditions 
that have necessitated the removal of the time-limit from the Bengal Act. 
That is really the justification for the measure I am inviting the House to 
pass. This involves some review of the situation. I think it is fair to say 
that we have, during the last 18 months, by unremitting preissure, been 
gradually getting control over the movement. First of all, it could hardly 
be said that we were doing more than holding it. Latterly it would seem 
that we have been making some impression on it. But with much that was 
encouraging, the Government of Bengal, at the beginning of this year, 
felt that there was still much to be done. Recruitment was still going on. 
The spirit of the conspiracy was still alive and active. Moreover, in spite 
of a definite improvement, it is clear to every one that we still have a long 
way to go. I need hardly remind the House that only this year we have 
had two attempted outrages for which we have to thank Providence that 
there was no actual loss of life, but the escapes in both cases were very 
providential. The first was at Chittagong when a party of four young 
men attacked a gathering of Europeans, — ^men, women and children, who 
had been looking on at a cricket match. They attacked them with bombs 
with the intention of massacring them indiscriminately. Fortunately, 
none of the intended victims were killed. And then it is only within the 
last few months that there was that deplorable attack on the life of the 
Governor of Bengal. When the Government of Bengal earlier in this 
year introduced their new^ Bill, one of the most important points in that 
Bill was the making of their existing powers permanent. Time after time 
the temporary nature of the provisions has encouraged the terrorists to 
hope that they only had to hold out for a limited time and they would 
again get their chance. I wonder if we remember that this conspiracy has 
been going on for nearly 30 years. Each time, when the conspiracy has 
been brought under control, the powers have been surrendered and the 
organisation has started working again. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, but looking back it may seem that this has been a fundamental 
mistake in the policy of Government in the past, a mistake into which they 
have been led by precisely those arguments of optimism and confining our 
action to the very minimum required, which we shall no doubt hear in this 
debate. I have said it is easy to be wise after the event, and, therefore, a 
heavy responsibility rests on those who, even after the event, refuse to be 
wise, who misunderstand and reject the teachings of experience. The 
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Bengal Legislative Council accepted the arguments which the Government 
of Bengal put before them on this issue. The motion for rejecting the 
proposal to make the powers permanent was thrown out in the Bengal 
Legislative Council by 63 votes to 12 ; and amendments for a merely 
temporary extension were lost without a division. 

We have never held, Sir, that these measures, which are often des- 
cribed as repressive measures, would alone bring the movement to an end, 
though we have held and still hold that they are the essential foundation in 
the fight against terrorism. Something more is needed, and I am glad to 
say that, within the last few months, there seem to be definite indications 
that that is beginning to materialise. It is not the first time I have said 
in this House that what is wanted is the development of an active and 
vigorous public opinion in Bengal which will destroy any deliberate or 
merely sentimental sympathy with those who are not only criminals, but 
1 would hold, are evidently enemies to their own country and indeed to 
their own families on whom they bring sorrow’ and disgrace. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal are very fully alive to these considerations. They are 
working actively to encourage that public opinion which perhaps w’as called 
forth first unmistakably by the senseless outrage on His Excellency the 
Governor, Sir John Anderson, a man who it w^as felt had worked 
ceaselessly and wiiole-heartedly for the good of the people of the Province, 
w ho had analysed and understood the root causes of their discontent and w’as 
devoting his remarkable energies to devising a remedy. But while the 
House may rest assured that the Government of Bengal are fully alive to 
all the advantages that can be derived from the awakening of public 
O])inion, I w^ould ask them to remember that the Government of Bengal 
also regard it as essential to continue, without a time-limit, the powers 
they possess for dealing with this movement, and, in pursuit of that policy, 
they require and ask for our assistance. T feel convinced that this House 
will not deny them the help they need. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“ That the Bill to extend the operation of the Bengal Criminal Law Ameudrueiit 
(Supplementary) Act, 1932, be taken into consideration.'’ 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners^ Association : Indian (^'om- 
luerce) ; Sir, I want to ask a question of the Honourable the Home 
Member. The Honourable Member has made no reference in his speech 
to the conditions of detention at Deoli. He realises there have been in- 
numerable questions on the floor of this House with regard to these con- 
ditions. Will the Honourable Member make a statement to the steps 
Government have taken to remove all reasonable complaints wdth regard 
to the mode of treatment of the detenus ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I thought, Sir, that the answers 
that I have given to the very numerous questions had proved satisfactory 
to the House. They certainly appeared to be satisfactory to Government. 
But, if, in the course of the debate, these allegations and complaints are 
lovived, I shall, of course, deal with them when closing the debate. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
laadan Rural) : Sir, I move ; 

** That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by 
the Slst August, 1934.” 
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8ir, in makiii|^ this motion, I s^and on the constitutional right of 
trying to obstruct the passing of any obnoxious and repressive measure 
wliich, I consider, is detrimental to the best ints^rests of the country, 
both for the Government and the governed. I shall presently show that 
there are reasons why 1 move that even by circulation for a short period 
Government may be better advised not to proceed with such a measure. 
Before I go into the merits of this motion, I would like to draw your 
special attention to the fact that when this kind of Bill is brought 
before this House, w^e on this side are supplied with a mere slieet of 
paper like this — ^it may be called a one clause Bill — actually there are 
only two clauses, one is the short title and the other merely says that a 
certain sub-section in the original Act shall be omitted. The Members 
are not supplied with a copy of the Act to which this is a mere amend- 
ment. In some cases, particularly in connection with this Bill, I can 
maintain that the mere supply of the Bill is not sufficient, because the Act 
also, on which this is based, was a substantive Act covering 15 sections 
and tw^o Schedules, and, therefore, the Members of the House are not in 
a position to deal satisfactorily with the Bill which is now presented, 
unless they arc supplied with copies of these two Acts also. I remember, 
on one occasion, the attention of the Honourable the President was 
draw’ll, and the Legislative Department agreed that on such occasions 
Members would be supplied with the necessary copies of the original Act 
also and of the Act to wihich this is supplementary. I make a special 
grievance — it is not a mere formal grievance — I have heard from 
Members that they tried to get copies from the Library of the House — 
I myself could not come earlier, because I was ill and even today I gyn 
ill — but when I came and asked on Saturday for a copy, I was told by the 
Librarian that the two or three copies that were available had been 
sent out. It is impO!^sible, therefore, to do justice to such an important 
measure if the House is treated in this way, by w’ihom I do not know or 
whose respon.sibility it is, — the L^islative Department or the Horae 
Department — but T appeal to you, Sir, that this House is not in a 
position to deal wuth this Bill if they are to be treated with this .scant 
respect. T challenge most Members in the Opposition heire to tell me 
what are the provisions in this Bill or of the Act of 1932 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division ; Non-Muhammadan Rural) : We 
have only our recollection to fall back upon. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra ; That may be enough for Mr. Neogy who know^s 
something about these matters, but I challenge many others wh(» do not 
understand even the A. B. C. of what is now going to be discussed. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad. Singh ; Why do you challenge us ? We are with 

you. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : It is not your fault as I say ; and I appeal to the 
Honourable the President, as the custodian of the rights and privileges 
of the House, that the House should not be deprived of doing justice 
to a Bill like this if they are not provided with copies of the Original 
Acts or Bills 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : OE course 
the Cyhair undefrstands the purport of the complaint of the Honourable 
Member ; but does he mean to suggest that whenever an amending Bill, 
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is introduced, then copies of the original Bill, of which this is an amend- 
ment, should be supplied to all Honourable Membei^ ? If that is what 
he means, that has never been the practice of the House, at least durUig 
the last elevien years that I have been here. 

Str. S. 0. Mitra : If sufficient copies are available in the Library, I 
shall be the last man to complain ; but I say this is something special. 
jSeveral of my friends, I am certain, do not know what are the provi- 
sions of the Acts — only this morning through the kindness of my friend, 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, I could get a copy — I myself did not know what 
arc the provisions which I should have to deal with ; in the Assembly 
Library itself copies of the Acts are not available. 

BIr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; That is 
quite a legitimate point, and if that is the complaint that sufficient 
number of copies of these original Acts are not available in the Library, 
then the Chair will see that sulficient number of copies are made avail- 
able in the Library. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : I made a similar request last time in connection with 
some other Bill, that copies of the original Acts are not available and 
lliere is a race for books from the Library, because there are only two 
or three copies ; and it is an injustice to us, and it is not correct that 
we should be asked to give our opinions when the original Acts, of which 
the amendments are before us, are not available. 

Mr. 8. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian Com- 
merce) : Sir, I remember, on at least two previous occasions, when Sup- 
plementary Bills were introduced to supplement Acts passed by the 
Bengal Council, that the original Acts of the Bengal Council were 
supplied to us. For instance, at the time when the Supplementary Bill 
regai’ding the Bengal (Suppression of Terrorist Outrages) Act was in- 
troduced in this House, at my request Sir Lancelot Graham supplied a 
copy each to all the Members, and, subsequently, on another occasion 
also, a similar pi-ovision was made. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Now, proceeding to the merits of this Bill, I shall 
read for those who care to understand this Bill the provisions therein : 
They run thus : 

" The second paragraph of section 1 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
(Supplementary) Act, 1932, shall be . omitted. ’ ’ 

If anybody has not been enlightened, it is not my fault. That is the 
whole clause. I shall now read section 1 of the Act of 1932. That Act 
;says ; 

** This Act may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1982 : 
it shall remain in force for a period not exceeding three years.'* 

That is all. Does it enlighten anj^^ Member about the scope and 
functions of the Bill under contemplation ? The second, clause says 
that power is given to order custody in jail outside Bengal. Another 
section, as the Honourable the Home Member said, deals with the 
Haheas Corpus provisions allied to section 491 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. This Act VIII of 1932 in its Preamble says : 

“ Whereas it is expedient to supplement the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1930 ; it is hereby enacted as foilows ; " 
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So, to do justice to this Bill, one muat understand the provisions of 
the Bengal Act, VI of 1930, which primarily deals with the question of ‘ 
political suspects connected with terrorism. At the very beginning, I 
must disabuse the minds of the Honourable Members, at least on this side 
of tlie House, that the whole series of Acts deal not with any person who 
is convicted for any offence, not even by a special tribunal, but for mere 
suspects. Government admitted, times without number, that they are 
not in a position to say that 100 per cent, of these suspects are really 
guilty or that a conviction could be had in a Court of law if proper 
evidence covild be given against them. The highest that the Govern- 
ment can put their case at, is that they arc suspects only. That is one 
point whieli, at the very outset, I would like to make clear to the House. 

Then, I would like to make my own position clear. The Honour- 
able the Home Member, at the very beginning wanted to prejudice this 
House by telling a series of murders by terrorists and anarchists in 
the Province of Bengal. 1 admit, and T have asserted more than once, 
and it is for the Government to believe or not, that there is no differ- 
ence between the Government Benches and the Opposition on this 
fundamental point, that if there is abnormal crime, crimes of anarchism 
or revolutionary crime, certainly any Government, civilised or uncivilis- 
ed, should have power to deal with if. There is no question on that 
point. Why is this question raised every time, with a view to preju- 
dicing the House ? We have no sympathy with terrorists. I have 
said on the floor of this House, — have any enactment passed, get any 
law you like passed and try to eradicate this evil. My fundamental 
difference with my friend, Sir Harry Haig, was that this would not 
really tackle the main question. I appealed to him, times without num- 
ber, that you might exhaust your means, you are now intoxicated with 
power ; you can do anything you like ; you have a free hand. Neither 
the Bengal Government, nor the non-officials in Bengal, nor the non- 
officials in this House ever stood in your way. You had, to your satis- 
faction, all laws passed, repressive or oppressive, that you thought 
proper. We agree with you that if by any means by passing this 
sort of legislation you can successfully tackle this evil, then get this 
measure passed. But I appeal to my Honourable friend, on the eve 
of his retirement as Home Member, and taking up a higher place, to 
consider if, by passing such measures, he will be able to put an end to 
this evil. Even after the drastic Act of 1934 was passed, he told the 
House that there were tw:o more outrages. Sir, (we condemn these 
outrages as much as he does. As a matter of fact, we feel, more than 
the Honourable the Home Member does, for our country, because it is 
we who will have to deal with our people in future. We do want consti- 
tutional Government, and, as I said before, he will be inimical to the 
best interests of India if he persists only in passing these legislations 
instead of dealing with the real causes that give rise to these evils. Sir, 
who does not agree that when there are symptoms, these unhealthy 
exhibitions in the body-politic, drastic measures must be taken recourse 
to ? Who is the man with any responsibility who will say that drastic 
measures should not be adopted ? We say, do adopt all possible mea- 
sures to check this evil ; but, at the same time, we do ask you to go 
into the real causes of these anarchical crimes. Where are the laws 
or legislations which can keep a man away from committing a murder t 
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Where are the laws that can keep a man away from committing even 
the most brutal crime ? Where is the law which can stop a man who 
is determined to kill or take away even the most precious life, like 
that of our Governor, who is loved by every man in Bengal, — where is. 
the law which can stop a man wlio is determined to take away another, 
human life with a pistol in one hand to shoot his enemy and with poison 
in another hand to kill himself ? Are you honest in saying that by all 
your repressive measures you have succeeded in stopping the spread of 
this evil in the country ? Do you think that by passing all these oppres- 
sive and repressive measures you show greater sincerity for the good 
government and peace of the country, that you are more concerned 
with the country’s interests ? I know it was said that when the last 
attempt was made on the Governor’s life at Darjeeling, the police was. 
not efficient. It may be argued that there should be collective fines im- 
posed on the police just as they are imposed on the people of Chitta- 
gong, because, with all these wide powers, they could not check this 
attempt. That is a reasonable attitude, but I do not agree with it.. 
AVith all the efficiency of the police, with all their determination to 
stop such crimes, the police could not stop the attempts of the mad man. 
who was determined to murder his opponent with a pistol in one hand 
and not to spare himself by taking poison in another hand. It is not 
a question for a day-to-day statesman to deal with ; it is a psychological 
question and it is also an economic question. You pass some laws and 
you put some people in jail, and you think by that means you will be 
able to solve the whole problem. Now, there are people in jail number- 
ing in all about 2,000 or so for the last two or three years. You had 
no evidence whatever against any one ol them ; there was only some 
whisper of suspicion from some police spy, and so you have kept them 
in prison. Is it not time, — I appeal to you, Sir Harry Haig, before you 
leave your office that you should now try different methods ? I have 
appealed to you several times before and said that anarchism in Bengal 
can be stopped, but who will care to hear me 1 I know that when 
you exhaust all your measures, the time will come w’^hen you will change 
your methods. I have approached you in private, — I put it before the 
House now, — there are ways by which this anarchism can be stopped 
in Bengal 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The Honourable Member seems 
to be entirely ignoring one important part of my speech in which I made 
it clear that it was not the whole policy of the Government to carry 
out these measures ; that this was the essential foundation, but that 
other measures were required and that the Government of Bengal were 
actively interesting themselves in the matter. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : I wanted to hear all these details, but for an 
emergency you are now proposing permanent measures which will 
ipsult the Statute law of India for all. time. You have put before the 
House that capital punishment 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. The Honourable Member should address the Chair. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : I beg your pardon. Sir. In 1934, an Act has 
been passed providing for capital punishment for possession of fire 
arms, for putting heavy fines on guardians and parents, whether they 
ore responsible or conscious of the aicts of their wards or children or 
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not. There are also provisions in this Act to arrest a person without 
wirrant, to search a house, and there is a provision in it which says 
that no suit, civil or criminal, can be instituted against any officials for 
any "of the actions that they may take. Sir, very extensive powers 
hAve been given to District Magistrates to occupy any place, and penalty 
h^s been provided for possession of what is considered by Government 
ais undesirable literature. Now, all these provisions have been made, 
but what I maintain is that these measures can only be supported as 
temporary measures. They can never be tolerated as permanent mea- 
sures, because they will be an insult to the whole nation. When all 
these measures have proved futile in the past, is it not time for the 
Government to take the people into their confidence and see how this 
evil can be eradicated, which is a point on which there can be no two 
opinions either in Bengal or anywhere else in India ? Sir, we in this 
House today are asked particularly to deal with those prisoners who are 
sent out of Bengal to other Provinces. The Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber has referred in this connection to my past criticism. If it is a reflec- 
tion on anybody, it is a reflection on the inefficiency of the jail authori- 
ties and the police of Bengal. How is it that when a civilized Government 
like ours has taken all powers that one can contemplate, they cannot 
put a stop to having communication by these few suspects with out- 
siders ? Is it not a ludicrous thing to contemplate that when this Gov- 
ernment have absolute powers like the powers of the Czars of Russia, 
they feel helpless to make adequate provision even in their jails, to pre- 
vent the few suspects in the jails from communicating with other people 
either inside or outside the jails ? That is the burden of the argument 
of the Honourable the Home Member for externing these political sus- 
pects from Bengal. What is Bengal after all ? Is Bengal a little town 
like the city of Simla ? Is it not a big Province, bigger than many of 
the continental countries in Europe who are original members of the 
League of Nations ? Is not Bengal such a country that contains many 
hills and detached places near about, where you could certainly provide 
detention camps, as you have at Deoli ? Why don't you have deten- 
tion camps for these people in Bengal itself ? Why do you use these 
merely flippant and unreasonable arguments to support your case and 
say that the Bengal Government has failed to make provisions to pre- 
vent these few suspects from having communication with others, either 
inside or outside the jails ? When the Government have spent lakhs 
of rupees in erecting jails at Deoli and Hijli, when they have spent 
thousands of rupees for the travelling expenses of these suspects, why 
can't they spend some amount for building jails in Bengal itself like 
those at Hijli and Deoli ? Is it the argument that in a vast' Province 
like Bengal there is not a locality round which for 10 or 15 miles there 
is no habitation ? Why is it necessary that the boys must be trans- 
ferred to an uncongenial climate in Rajputaiia, in Ajmer or in the Punjab 
and Central Provinces f I shall later on give details of some of these 
cases, but, as regards the fundamental point, I hope the House will try 
to get from the Honourable the Home Member more conclusive argu- 
ments to convince them to vote for such a foolish measure when the 
Bengal Government is now invested with very large and absolute 
powers. Whatever the law they wanted, they got it passed by the 
Local Legislature and the Central Legidature, and why could they not 
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control these few people communicating with people inside and outside 
the jail ? Then tiie Government had to admit that the detenus were 
doing the same thing in Madias and other Provinces. They do it in 
Bengal, and if, as the Home Member says, the detenus do the same mis- 
chief in Madras, I do not find why they are transferred at all. .... . 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : It is a question of fact. We 
have, in fact, found that these communications are not made in Deoli. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : The only safe place in the whole of India is Deoli 
where no communication is possible, and in other places it is not safe ! 
My Honourable friend says that he had no information about any com- 
munication with outside people from Deoli, but I shall be divulging no 
secret when I say that a very high official of Bengal, who is likely to 
know as much as the Honourable the Home Member, has said that he 
has heard of communications with outside people from Deoli, from these 
detenus as well, and, therefore, they must be kept permanently under 
detention. This information I derived from a personal talk I had with 
some big officials who are interested in these matters. They are com- 
plaining that they must continue to keep these boys for 20 3 "ears and 
more and crush their spirit, and that there is no other waj’ out of it. 

An Honourable Member : Is it an official ? 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : A high Government official who is likely to know 
as much as or even more than Sir Harry Haig. So, the main argument 
about transferring the detenus outside their Province, as I have said 
on the last occasion, is not convincing. The present condition is en- 
tirely ruining the health and the future prospects of these suspects. 
The Home Member knows full well that they are now in Deoli jail for 
more than three or four years. What are the prospects, what is the 
future career, what will be the condition of their health when they will 
be released — these are serious considerations to Avhicli times without 
number I have tried to draw the attention of the Home Member. I re- 
peat those prayers and supplications again. Don^t keep a class of men, 
very brilliant, — they are self-sacrificing, they are misguided if the alle- 
gations of Government are correct, but they are mere suspects. I hold 
tliat many of them are certainlj" innocent and some may be guilty, but 
Sir Harry Haig thinks that most of them are guilty and very few are 
innocent. Till they are judged by a competent Court of law as guilty, 
I as an honourable man should be the last person to consider even a 
single one of them as guilty. 

What are the real remedies hy w^hich Government intend to combat 
this malady, this disease in the bod^'-politic in this country ? As an 
emergency measure, we are for the passing of such legislation. But has 
it not failed after the detention for years together of every suspect, 
and should it not convince the Home Member and his Government that 
unless the disease is rooted out and a true diagnosis is made — we have 
always offered our co-operation, we are always willing to help Govern- 
ment, because it is more to our interest or as much to our interest as of 
the Government to get rid of this evil ? I will give a few cases to this 
House in order to enable it to understand wdmt happens to these poor 
fellows. Only the other day, I got news of a lady who was being treat- 
ed for cancer by Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, one of our eminent plij’-si- 
<*'ians. Her only son is a detenu at Deoli ; I think his is the only case 
^f a detenu who has been allowed to go out for a fortnight or a week 
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to see his mother. He is the only son of his mother and has got no 
brothers or sisters or uncles, or any other relation in life, except his 
poor mother. She is suffering from cancer and the doctors dcel^red 
that death was sure, it was only a question of days. Government were 
kind enough in that one peculiar case to grant permissioi^ to see the 
mother. The poor boy went to see his mother ; he saw that she 
was approaching her end, but fortunately or unfortunately the mother 
could not reach her end within the date of leave the benign Government 
was pleased to extend to the boy. The i)Oor boy implored, appealed 
to the Government, and said that with or without restrictions as they 
ideased they might keep him in Bengal so that he could see his dying 
mother breathing her last. But that prayer has not been heeded to. 
{An Honourable Member : Shame !’’) His name is Ashutosh Das- 

Gupta. I can give many other cases. I remember T once told Sir Harry 
Haig, when he was Joint Secretary or Secretary in the Home Depart- 
ment, — he must have forgotten — I know from my experience that long 
detention in jail for years together in the same environment, in the same 
cell, makes even a normal, sound man, abnormal to some extent. The 
detenu becomes unreasonable. Tt is only sympathetic Jail Superinten- 
dents who are also medical men — ^unfortunately they are not all medical 
men in Bengal — ^^vho can appreciate this fact. I may cite a case from 
Hijli. One young man — I shall quote my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ghuznavi, as my witness, because it was through his ‘‘ kind and 
sympathetic intercession that he got some privilege — I am speaking of 
detenu Debendra Nath Bose, he is a relation of mine. It is a typical 
case, and from that the Honourable Sir Harry Haig can realise the con- 
dition of these detenus. This young man was convicted in the civil dis- 
obedience days in April, 1980, when Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose was 
carrying on a ])rocession. lie was convicted for nine months. At the 
expiry of this period, when he was about to come back to his House, 
he vras served with a notice under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act for detention. Here is the section : 

“ Where, in the opinion of the Ijocal Government, there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person — 

(0 has acted, is acting or is about to act in contravention of the provisions 
of the Indian Arms Act, 1878, or of the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 ; 
or 

(li) has committed, is committing or is about to commit any offence specified 
in the First Schedule (a number of sections are given) ; or 
(tti) has acted, is acting or is about to act with a view to interfere by violence 
or by threat of violence with the administration of justice ; 

the Local Government, if it is satisfied that such person is a member, or is being 
controlled or instigated by a member, of any association of which the objects or 
methods include the doing of any of such acts or the commission of any of such 
offences, may, by order in writing, give all or any of the following directions, namely, 
that ' ' 

The direction is that he shall be committed to custody in jail. No 
1 PM P^^riod is given and nobody knows when he will be released. 

There is my friend, Mr. Sen, who says that period is given. 
Tile period is given as one year in the first instance, and then the Govern- 
ment of Bengal can continue it for any number of years. It may be 
20 years as cme responsible officer, of the Government said. Now, Mr. 
President, you will easily realise the plight of these men who are 
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put for )/ears in jail. What happens is this. In this case I am telling 
you about, Debendra Nath Bose has been in jail from April, 1930, up to 
this time, which is more than foui* years. I appeal to you, Mr. President, 
to hear the details of this case. It is typical case. I want to tell you what 
happens when the same prisoner is put in the same jail for weeks, months 
and years without any change of environment. Even an ordinary 
prisoner is sometimes transferred from one jail to another, but these 
prisoners are confined, mostly in one place. This thing works on their 
nerves and they generally get out of reason. What happened in this 
l)articular case was that this boy was losing his power of reasoning. He 
became very irritable. The jail authorities at once punished him and 
this made him more provocative in jail. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan 
Rural) ! No jail punishment nvas given. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : You don’t know. He was in Hijli. Anyhow let 
me put my case. He was failing in sanity. They instituted' a case 
against him and he was put as an under-trial prisoner and sent to Midna- 
pore jail. lie was put in a cell there and the Magistrate put him under 
observation. For the last six months, his relations, in spite of repeated 
petitions, were being denied facilities to interview him. They became 
suspicious. There is no help or any remedy for these things. I have 
repeated similar instances in this House times without number. I myself 
could iiot secure an interview with my nephew at Deoli in spite of re- 
peated applications for the last three years. You know at Deoli there 
are police officers in whose presence alone you are to communicate with 
your detenu relatives. The police are present there and they can stop 
any talk and still they do not permit these interviews. There are barriers 
between the detenu and his interviewer and yet interview’s are often 
refused. So reasonable this Government are 1 

They may make their law^s permanent, but nothing is permanent in 
tJiis world. To resume the story about Debendra Nath Bose, I under- 
stand the police officers came and informed the relations of this boy that 
he had become insane. His younger brother and sister are students and 
are wliolly dependent on him, and they are absolutely helpless. They 
w^ere simply stunned to hear this. They informed me, and I rang up my 
good friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, of w^hose liberal heart and generous senti- 
ments I wish to make a public acknowledgment. He really helped these 
poor fellows to have an interview with this boy. The relations w^ent 
there. The boy was confined in a small room. There was w’atcr scat- 
tered all over the floor. His feet were swollen. There w^as no furni- 
ture in the room. He had to stay day and night in that small place. 
He has to pass his urine there and also answer the calls of natim^. Tilings 
w^ere in a terrible condition when his relatives saw him there. This is a 
typical case. We prayed that he might be given a chance to live with his 
relations for a day so that the change of environment might help in the 
restoration of his reasoning. The first reply was that it was impossible, 
because he . was an under-trial prisoner and it was only the Magistrate 
who could release him. But, subsequently, the Political Department was 
pleased to grant the prayer and the order of his detention was tempo- 
rarily suspended, and he was set at liberty, I again repeat^ through the 
kindness of Mr. Ghuznavi. Bose was violent and was absolutely mad. I 
9ni mentioning these facts in order to impress on you and the House, and. 
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if possible, the Honourable the Home Member whom Ood has blessed with 
power. Jjet him not forget others in distress. In jail, even the ^lost 
ordinary convict can claim some change of environment and transfer 
from one place to another. All these are denied to these poor suspects 
who have not been convicted by any Court of law. If they are convicted, 
there is a fixed period for which they have to serve after which they can 
hope to get their release. Some of these people have continued to stay 
in jail for five and more years and Government say they should remain 
in confinement for even 20 years. Is that the spirit of a civilised Gov- 
ernment ? By all means eradicate this evil, but according to your pre- 
sent method you are only embittering feelings and doing injustice to 
yourselves being members of a race, which has a great reputation for 
fighting for liberty and freedom. Even in these days the British people 
do not follow other countries, and we are proud to have the British 
connection. 

Do not try to prejudice the issues by raising all false questions. Who 
tells you not to pass legislation to put a stop to terrorism ? But do it 
decontlj'. Give the suspects a chance to clear the charges against them. 
The High Court in Calcutta refused to go through these records when 
they Avere sent to them. That is the provision under the old Regulation 
HI, that the records should be sent to two Judges of the status of the 
Higli Court Judges. I know one Chief Justice, who adorned the Calcutta 
High Court in those days, refused to go through these records unless tJiey 
were also given the power to sift evidence and call witnesses and test them 
by cross-examination. Here you are going to take powers to detain these 
men for an indefinite period. It means an externment from their own 
Province out of their environment, and just now T have received a tele- 
gram saying that there is a hunger-strike in the Andamans for the last 
fifteen days. Nobody knows what has occurred. The telegram says : 

Andamniis prisoners hunpfer-strike about fortnight, short notieo question 
solicited. ’ ’ 

Sir, while I was on my sick-bed recently, several relations of detenus 
at Deoli approached me and said that for the last one and a half montjis 
they were not getting any communications from any of their relations. 
It is most likely that there is another hunger-strike at Deoli also. Now, 
Government seem to take pride in that. Sir, what they will gain by this 
God alone knows, but what the country and the people have found out 
is that, in spite of these measures, the Government have not succeeded in 
the object they are aiming at. I think T can make bold to assert again 
that, iip only the Government will enlist our co-operation, there will be 
no anarchism in Bengal. I am in a position to say, you can thus do away 
with it, but, alas, I know that, as long as the Government are intoxicated 
with power, they will only try in their own way to eradicate this evil, but 
if they do not succeed by themselves, I pray, Sir, even at the last moment 
that we may be asked to be of any service to them. Sir, I say this in no 
spirit of boast, but most humbly we say that this is in our own interest and 
that it is quite possible to achieve it. We have only to see and appreciate 
the root causes of this anarchism. Sir, why are these boys going to lay 
down their lives ? My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, once remarked 
that he was Very angry at some of these dastardly outrages. Sir, T am 
more aggrieved than angry. Get any Act passed, but the difficulty will 
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remain the same. Sir, when the circumstances are such that the younj? 
people go out with potassium cyanide in their pockets to put an end to 
their lives, how will you put a stop to their activities by simply passing 
repressive measures without caring to find out and remedying the root 
causes ^ Sir, I can say that I have come in close connection with young 
men in Bengal, and I can say with confidence that they are not as 
bad as the ^vernment of India make them out to be. Sir, fortunately 
for ourselves, our present Governor does not think in that manner. He 
is a really practical man in whom we have great confidence. Unfortu- 
nately, these anarchiste attempted the life of the very man whose life 
was most precious, particularly for the Hindus of Bengal, as 1 can say 
with confidence. How can you stop it in this way ? These boys are 
inspired with a high ideal, they are reasonable people, it is not for some 
personal gain or comfort, in order to get some more emoluments and some 
titles and other advantages, that these boys go about to commit these out- 
rages. They will not be deterred by the mere fear of deterrent punish- 
ment, but certainly a civilized Government like the British Government 
can appeal to the better sense of these young people and there are ways of 
bringing them round and there is a proper method of proceeding with 
the business. I have always done my best to suggest what I have thought 
to be the best course, and I believe and I sincerely believe that it is 
possible to put a stop to terrorism. As I have said, the time will eo.me 
''»>'lien the Government, of their own accord, will see the futility of all 
these repressive legislations. In the meantime, I say. Sir, that the pre- 
sent Bill is of such a nature that it will frustrate the purpose for which 
the Government are going to enact this Bill. (Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


This Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Mr. President, I now propose to deal with some 
of the specific grievances of these externees and also with some of the 
individual cases. But, before I deal with that point, I would like to 
appeal to the Honourable the Home Member to try to be once with us. 
Sir, in a very feeling language he referred to the events when some mur- 
derous attempts were made or even murders were committed on Euro- 
peans and officials. I know that the feeling is very sincere and also strong, 
not only amongst the Europeans, but on this side also. But I appeal to 
him also to think of the other side. I mean the hundreds of cases of 
Indians who are being confined to the jail for years together, which is 
sometimes even w^orse than death. Then, there are deaths also in these 
prisons. Inhuman and brutal torture is inflicted on these suspects. I 
appeal to him to consider that if one case so much appeals to hundreds of 
Europeans, there is no wonder that the cases of hundreds of Indians' 
death and torture alienate the sympathies of thousands of families from 
the Government. They may be helpless ; they may not be in a position 
to express their strong feelings, but it is for the Government to see and 
try to .feel with the Indians as well. We always try to look to both sides, 
the official and the Indian side. I appeal to Government not to be dic- 
tated onlv from their sense of feeling for the official victims alone, but 
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also feel for the inevitable victims of such harsh laws that are being en- 
forced from day to day in this poor and unfortunate country. Sir, it 
may be perfectly true that all the methods of oppressions and tortures 
that are employed by the underlings may not be known to the highest oflfi- 
cials. But it is a fact that the tortures are going on. These tortures are 
not only confined to individual cases, but I have systematically inquired 
from the political sufferers as to what kind of tortures they are put to. 
These suspects are put to third degree measures ; and all sorts of tortures 
are inflicted on them in order to extract confessions out of them. JMany 
have been put into water tubs during cold winter nights. Although many 
persons have nothing to confess, yet they have got to undergo all these 
barbarous measures. This is one aspect of the case. 

1 know that Government also sometimes think that this method alone 
would not cure the country of youngmen thinking in violent ways if they 
become hopeless of the future. But, may I ask the Government, what 
steps tliey have taken during all these years in that connection ‘i? Can the 
talk of reconciliation and this oppression go hand in hand ? Is it not far 
more true that they exercise much more of their time and energy in sup- 
pressing not only terrorism, but also all ideas of liberty and freedom and 
even fi*ee thinking ? Even the ideas of Swadeshi and the Swaraj, which 
Government themselves have declared as very legitimate objects, are 
suppressed. 

As regards the individual cases that were discussed by means of recent 
questions, I remember the case of suicide by Mrinal Kanti Bay Chaudhri 
on the 15th of January, 1932. That was the first case of suicide which a 
poor unfortunate detenu at Deoli committed under circumstances which 
everybody regrets, but which, I for one, think should not have been ])ossible 
had he been in a Bengal jail. 

An Honourable Member : Give us the details of that case. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Some questions were asked on the floor of this House 
about him and the matter was discussed threadbare. It is known to the 
House. He was segregated from other detenus and put in a solitary cell. 
In broad day light, at about 4 — 25, he committed suicide by hanging him- 
self with a rope which he put on the ceiling. Then, Sailesh Chatter jee's 
death occurred on the 23rd October under circumstances which we on 
this side consider could have been prevented if proper medical treatment 
had been administered in time. He had high fever for three or four days, 
he was brought to the segregation ward. There his fever ceased at 6 in 
the morning, and at 10 o’clock an injection was administered on him. 
There was no doctor to watch the after effects of an injection, and, within 
half an hour, he died. Those are the facts which are known to everybody. 
But we think that if he had been anywhere in a Bengal jail, where proper 
medical aid could be had, his life could be saved. 

Then, Sir, we had cases of the type of Mr. Hem Chandra Ghosh, 
who was not permitted to perform the Shradh ceremony of his father. 
To a Hindu, that is the last duty that a dutiful son should perform in 
remembrance of his parents. One can just imagine their feelings when 
these suspects are deprived of these elementary rights of performing their 
religious duties. There are cases of some people who developed leprosy 
at Deoli although they never had any history of leprosy in their family 
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before. To such persons, it was not possible to give proper medical treat- 
ment in a segregated place like Deoli. Naturally, these externeos must 
suffer from all these inconveniences inevitable under such circumstances. 

I have drawn the attention of the House times without number to 
the special difficulties which even the best attention of the Government 
saiinot remedy from which the extemees must suffer. For example, the 
articles of food. It is well-known that Bengalees are fond of fish, 
Xt Deoli it is not possible to provide fish. I do not complain against 
the Government, but I only say that it is not possible to provide the food 
that they are accustomed to and the manner of cooking food. Tliere is 
also the difficulty about interviews from relations who have to come all 
ilie way from Bengal. It is well-known that for long periods the detenus 
are cut away from their relations, and it would be a source of content- 
ment to the unfortunate female relatives if they are allowed to have 
interviews with the detenus who are deprived of companionship of their 
relatives. Deoli is about 70 miles from Ajmer, and there is no regular 
hotel or place of residence where the relatives of the detenus could stay 
when they come for interview. I have heard from female relations how 
difficult it is to go to that place and have an interview, because the rules 
are stringently enforced. All these difficulties could be avoided if the 
detenus are not camped in Deoli. 

As regards jail visitors, my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Ciiaudhury, 
reminds me that even the jail visitors go to this detention camp at in- 
tervals of three or four months. There is one jail visitor who is a Gov- 
ernment contractor and he may possibly be a title holder. I know from 
reliable sources that such kind of persons are not expected to do justice 
to the grievances of the detenus. My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Harbilas Sarda, after much protest from this side of the House, was 
taken as a jail visitor ; but, owing to ill health, he has not been able to 
visit this camp for many months together. 

On these grounds it is necessary to put an end to this system of ex- 
ternment, for the harsh treatment embitters the feelings of detenus. I 
shall not repeat what I said already. I also know that Government feel 
that unless some future career is chalked out for these unfortunate sus- 
pects, who have not been convicted by any Court, you cannot reconcile 
these detenus. It may be news to the House that no lawyers are allowed 
to plead the case of these suspects and they are not permitted to appear 
before these two so-called Judges to explain the charges that are brought 
against the suspects. There are circumstances which apparently may 
prove almost conclusive ; but, if an opportunity is given to an accused 
person, he may probably convince the authorities of his innocence. In 
spite of our protest, the Government are now trying to make tlui emer- 
gency measure a permanent one and no attempt is being made to give 
an opportunity to these suspects to clear their character about the allega- 
tions that are made behind their back on the untested evidence of low- 
class police spies. 

In this connection, I should, with some hesitation, refer to agent 
provocateurs. I find there is a strange coincidence that, at the opportune 
moment, when there is a lull in terrorism for a long period, and perhaps 
when GQvemment are also thinking of taking some remedial measures, 
then, all of a sudden, something happens which affects the whole policy. 
My suspicion is this and I put forward this with some hesitation before 
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you, Sir, for the consideration of Government, and I aak them if they are 
absolutely certain that there is no hand of the (agent provocdteuT in, these 
matters. Only the other day, I was reading in a book by the Secretary of 
State, Sir Samuel Iloare, how these agent provocateure working in 

Russia, and in Chapter VI of that book about “ Dark force he says how 
these agent provocateurs carried on their nefarious propaganda. In 
another Chapter, he also speaks of Indian spies. This is also a matter 
that Government should consider before thinking of repressive legisla^ 
tion. Young men are sensitive all the world over. It is well-known that 
there is no prospect for the younger people in Bengal or elsewhere in 
India. With the economic distress, the future for the people of this 
country is very dark. In these hard times of unemployment, it is easy for 
police spies and agent provocateurs to play on the sentiments of the young 
people. Should they not be guarded against these spies and agent provoca- 
teurs ? They should not, on mere suspicion, be put in jail. They should 
be given a chance to be influenced by their relations and friends to come 
to the right path. These are the different aspects of this question. Though, 
as regards the main question of putting an end to terrorism, there is ]io 
difference between ourselves and Government, yet I strongly object to the 
])alliatives which the Honourable Sir Harry Haig wants to administer as 
the panacea for all the troubles in this unfortunate land. I say that 
higher statesmanship is necessary. Our rulers should rise to the occasion 
and should not apply these palliatives times without number. These 
emergency occasions should not be made the excuse for making these 
repressive measures permanent. On these grounds, I strongly appeal to 
Government to stay their hand and see how things develop and consult 
th(? people who are in a position to give them advice and see whether it 
is still necessary to go on Avith these repressive measures and pollute tfie 
Statute-book by making them permanent. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

“ Thiit the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by 
the Gist August, 1934.'’ 

The amendment and the original proposition will now be under dis- 
cussion. / 


Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division ; Non-Muham- 
niadan Kural) ; Sir, when I stood up to speak this morning before 
aiij, Mitra, I did so for the purpose of opposing the Bill. I now find that 
Mr. Mitra has made out an excellent case in support of circulation, but 
the arguments that have been advanced by him throughout his speech 
clearly and abundantly support opposition. And, speaking for myself, 
I have made up my mind, when the Bill will come ^ain before this 
House after circulation, if circulation is allow^ed, to oppose the Bill 
straightaway. I should like, therefore, to follow the more straightforward 
course, bir, I oppose the Bill not because I deny the existence of terro- 
rism m my Provmce, not because I have any sympathy with terrorism, 
Mt because I hold that the prescription proposed by the Honourable the 
Home Member is unsound and perhaps wrong. Sir, oppression is no 
remedy for terrorism. It may have some effect upon one who has got a 
less hardened calibre, but a terrorist will be the last person to be chwed 
down by oppression. It may check the symptoms for the time being, but 
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not the disease, and I am sure the disease will try to rear its head when- 
ever there is an opportunity for it ; and it is for this r^on that the 
^sease refuses to go away in spite of the continued application of this 
form of treatment for years together, — ^at least for ten years, as far as I 
can see. I should, therefore, like a typical and orthodox Yaid, advise 
Government to follow a more sympathetic and humane treatment. I would 
request Government to follow the following prescription. Change the 
whole educational policy of the country by making some religious educa- 
tion compulsory, so that the young people may be God-fearing citizens ; 
give the young people some employment ; find some means to give them 
at least a bare subsistence ; encourage timely marriage of young people, — 
young men as well as young women (Loud Laughter) ; and set apart 
a su^antial sum of money to be given to the unprovided young people, 
so that they maj'' settle in life and become plain-living householders. And, 
last but not the least, carry on the administration with even-handed justice 
without any communal bias. I would remind the House of the atrocities 
perpetrated by Government at Dacca, Midnapore, Chittagong and many 
other places. Sir, I submit that this prescription will prove more bene- 
ficial than the short-cut one prescribed by the Honourable the Home 
Member. 

Sir, tliis short Bill, which is composed of practically only one para- 
graph, is pregnant with serious implications. In short, this extending 
Bill seeks to perpetuate Deoli with all its objectionable features, namely, 
want of facilities for interviews, waait of facilities for treatment of patients, 
want of facilities for living, and everything else. Sir, we would not per- 
haps have uttered a single word of protest if these unfortunate young 
people were found guilty in open trial ; but when Government cannot prove 
tliem to be guilty in open Court, they should not run into extremes. Sir, 
what is the object of transferring these young people from their own native 
Province ? It has been said by the Honourable the Home Member that 
one of the reasons is that there is hardly any accommodation in Bengal for 
these detenus. I submit. Sir, that the Civil Disobedience Movement having 
been called off, jails like Dum Dum and other jails have been vacated by 
the prisoners and these jails may accommodate these detenus. Sir, when 
Government cannot prove them to be guilty openly, is there any justifica- 
tion for sending them away to a place which is about a thousand miles 
distant from their native Province and where the temperature and climate 
are widely different from those in their native place 1 And is there any 
justification for Government in trying to make this black Act permanent 
on the Statute-book ? Sir, this Act does a two-fold injustice ; it does 
injustice to Bengal as well as to the Province to which these detenus are 
to be sent. Some very unpleasant associations will always hang over that 
Province, and it is for this i*eason that the idea will not be very much liked 
by those Provincial Governments even. 

Sir, this is the long and short of my arguments against this Bill. I 
am sorry I cannot develop my points as I am hard pressed for time and 
have to leave for Calcutti^ just now on receipt of a telegram from there. 
Sir, I appeal to Government from the humanitarian point of view. I do 
not know much of la^v, and 1 am sure no amount of legal knowledge will 
help us, because all the law is in the pockets of Government, and it is no 
use harping on that point. Sir, I oppose the Bill. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muham*- 
madan Rural) : Sir, two Honourable Members from Bengal have already 
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spoken on this Bill, but as the two provisions of this Bill are, (i) for the 
transfer of detenus from the Province of Bengal to other Provinces, and 
(it) for overriding the powers of the High Court, I consider, though coming 
as I do from distant INIadras, that this is a measure in which we are more 
interested than even IMembers from Bengal. 

» Sir, at the very outset, I may observe that the terrorist movement in 
this country is a live movement. Of late we find that the terrorist move- 
ment is not only devoting itself to high officials of Government, but also 
to nationalist workers. It was only the other day that we heard that 
Mr. Gandhi was bombed. Sir, terrorism is foreign to Indian character 
and it is against the very traditions of India ; there can be no gainsaying 
that. We arc, therefore, as anxious as the Government to see that terro- 
rism is eradicated from this country. My Honourable friend, the Homo 
Member, is anxious to protect the Government of today. I am anxious 
that not only the Government of today should be protected, but also that 
the Government of tomorrow, which I hope will be our Government, 
should likewise be protected. We want that the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment sliould not in any way be damaged when it is handed over to us, 
that it must he in smooth running order, and, therefore, we welcome any 
measures that tlie Government may think of taking to eradicate this evil. 
At the same time, 1 must point out to the Honourable the Home Member 
that this particular measure is not really so strong a foundation as he 
thinks for tlie building of that edifice. 


Before 1 deal with the more important provision regarding High 
3 PM Courts, let me first take up the question of the transfer 
of detenus. This morning, the Honourable the Home 
Member gave us an incident in Madras. I can understand his taking 
one view of it. He interpreted tiiat to show how dangerous these detenus 
were and how capable they were of communicating their dangerous 
doctrines to the people outside. But I hope the Honourable the Home 
Member will permit me to draAv another conclusion, or rather, to present 
the other side of the picture. I come from Madras and it was to us that 
the Horne Member was pointing out this morning how these dangerous 
thoughts were responsible for some of the terrorist activities in a Province 
so placid as Madras ■ is. Coming as- I do from the Andhra country 
particularly, which is admittedly more emotional than the other parts of 
the Madras Presidency, 1 do consider that if these people are really so 
dangerous as the Home Member makes them out to be, he should see tliat 
they are not sent to our Province, at any rate, because our northern 
districts are admittedly very emotional and that is why they are some- 
times called, the {?outh India Bengal. I am anxious that our Province, 
particularlj^ Andhra Desh, should not be permitted to have these people it‘ 
they are really so dangerous 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig 
any more to Madras. 


We have no intention of sending 


Mr. B. Sitoramaraju : Thank you. 

The other question is a question of law. As a student of law, I am 
very much interested m this overriding of the powers of the High Courts. 
On last occasion, when this Bill was before us, we had the benefit of 
expressed on this measure from the Local Govern- 
ments, from the -Advocates General and other lawyers who are likely to 
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know the implications of this provision better. On that occasion, one of 
our most distinguished lawyers of Madras, Sir Alladi Exishnaswami Iyer, 
expressed an opinion with regard to the overriding of powers of the High 
Courts. He said that on principle he was opposed to a provision like 
clause 4 which affects the only remedy available to a subject of question- 
ing the acts of the Executive. If the conditions of the Statute are satis- 
fied, the detention is lawful, and the High Court will not exercise the 
jurisdiction under section 491. If, on the other hand, the detention is 
unlaw’ful, because the conditions of the Statute are not complied with, or 
an order has been passed by the proper authority, there is no reason why 
the subject should be deprived of his remedy under section 491, and the 
principle obtaining in every part of the British Empire, namely, that a 
person has a right to be protected from illegal imprisonment, should be 
departed from in this country. 

On the last occasion, when I was sitting in Select Committee on this 
Bill, T drew the particular attention of Government to the opinion 
expressed by Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Iyer. Subsequently, when I had 
the honour of addressing this House again, I asked the then Law Member 
whether he would consider from his legal knowledge that we have the 
power to override the powers of the High Court. Have we the power to 
override the powers of the High Courts given under their Letters Patent 1 
Tliat was a point that was then engaging the best legal minds and they 
were of opinion that the point was not free from doubt whether this 
Legislature could, under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 
override the powers given to the High Courts under Letters Patent. In 
tlie opinion expressed by Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Iyer, he referred to 
certain decisions of tlie High Courts of Bombay and Madras ; whereas, 
if I remember aright, the opinion of the Calcutta High Court was against 
that view. I hope that our present Law Member will enlighten us on 
that point w^hether we have the power to override the High Courts’ powers. 
Assuming for the moment that we have the power, I w^ould like to bring 
once more pix)minently to the notice of the House whether such overriding 
is just and proper. What does section 491 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code provide ? It provides that when a person is illegally or improperly 
detained, the power of the High Court would come into operation. We 
are not now asking that no strong measures should be taken against the 
terrorists ; we are not now asking the Government not to take any strong 
view of the matter ; we are not asking the Government not to take enough 
powers into their hands to deal with this terrorism ; but what we arc 
asking is this : supposing you have got a law like this, drastic as it is, 
sn|)posing that law is not complied with by your oflBcials, that your sub- 
ordinate officials behave illegally and do not comply with the provisions 
of the very law that you have passed, w^here is the remedy ? The only 
remedy that is provided is section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
under which you can go before a High Court and say : “ Here is a law, 
drastic as it is, which is not obeyed by the officials : there is no remedy for 
ns ; give us that.” That Avas the interpretation of the powers under 
section 491 and Honourable Members are full}^ aware that the High 
Court will not question your law. But when your law is not even obeyed, 
then they will say ** What right have you to deprive the ordinary citizen 
of the fundamental right of protection against abuses of the laws of your 
own creation ? ” A lawless law is no remedy against lawlessness, 
’therefore, I venture to say under the circumstances that no reasonable 
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Member of this House, on this side at any rate, can even for a moment 
consent that the powers of the High Courts should be so ruthlessly over- 
ridden. On the last occasion, there was Mr. Jinnah and there was 
Mr. Rangachariar who were both speaking as leaders of distinct groups. 
They condemned such a procedure in very strong terms. Sir, why should 
the Government feel shy of tlie very Judges that they have appointed ? 
We in this country have great respect for the law administered by those 
Judges whom the Government have appointed. Those Judges of the 
House who have administered the law in this country have in our estima- 
tion fully justified their selection and the high positions which they 
occupy on the Bench. Can't you, I ask the Government, put in your 
Judges the same confidence and the same respect which we, the people of 
this country, put in them ? Sir, with these few remarks, I feel, I must 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) ; Sir, I 
am quite familiar with this Bill, and the law which has been enacted before 
in this House, and I feel I must say something on this measure, of course 
consistent with what I have said before. 

Now, the first issue that arises out of this measure is, whether Act VIII 
of 1932 should be made a permanent one. When the discussion was going 
on in 1932, I was a party to the debate, and several legal questions arose 
then, and there Avas a full dress debate, and we came to the conclusion, of 
course by a majority, that the Bill should be passed, but that the measure 
should remain in force for only three years. Now, today, we are asked 
to put this measure permanently on the Statute-book, and what we have 
to consider is, whether tlie arguments advanced by Government in support 
of their demand to put this measure permanently on the Statute-book are 
-such as would appeal to this side of the House and whether those argu- 
ments are sound. Now, what does this Act VIII of 1932 provide for ? It 
provides that the Government will have power to transfer detenus from 
Bengal to places outside Bengal, and the main reason given then was— 
the same reason is advanced today also, — that the terrorist movement was 
going strong. Of course, I may say that the terrorist movement was really 
stnmg then 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : It is still strong. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; You come from Bengal and you say it is 
still going strong, but I hope those Members on this side who come from 
Bengal will not agree with what yo-u say. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : Of course they will. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir, the other day I put a question to the 
Honourable the Plome Member whether terrorism was on the decline or not. 
I did not get any direct reply, but what I would submit is that the real 
vigour and strength of the terrorist movement is not now in existence. 

I am, of course, speaking subject to correction on that point, because 1 do 
n<»t myself belong to Bengal, and I have no personal knowledge or evidence 
to the effect that the terrorist movement is still going so strong as to demand 
the enactment of this mea.sure, and that the detenus should be removeil to 
^aces outside Bengal. Sir, we have listened this morning to the various 
difllcultiefs which these suspects, who are now in jail, are facing and Mr. 
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S. C. Mitra has very eloquently placed them before this House. Sir, 
I am not in favour of terrorism, and I agree that, if terrorism really 
exists in this country, in any shape or form, it must be put a stop to by 
Government, and measures should be adopted to remove the evil from 
this country. We all know how terrorism took its roots in this country ; 
it is well-known to everybody, and so I shall not dilate on that aspect oc 
the question, but, speaking briefly, the people of India want to govern 
themselves. On that point constitutional questions arise, and I iieeil not 
go into them, but up to this time no conclusion has been come to as to 
whether India’s demands, India’s legitimate aspirations are going to be 
fulfilled or not. That is the pivot on which numerous questions have 
arisen, and a few youths got into such a mood and said that they would 
get Self-Government by resort to terrorism. Therefore, I say that the 
remedies which you propose are not the remedies which w'ould eradicate 
tlje evil of terrorism ; measures such as you propose to keep permanently 
on the Statute-book will not and cannot check terrorism ; measures sucli 
as these will merely increase the harassment of these few suspects and 
enrage the feelings of these people against the Government. You will 
not gain the desired object. The proper and real remedy to 
kill terrorism in this country is not to delay the constitutional reforms. 
8ir, these constitutional reforms have been delayed beyond measure. 
Even the instalment, as it has been called, which had to be given 
after ten years, has not come and it has now been further 
delayed by five or six years more. Therefore, unless the best constitu- 
tional reforms are granted to this country, I do not think measures like 
these will succeed in killing terrorism. You had these measures for the last 
three years, and I learn from the Honourable Member that terrorism 
lias not even declined. Then, why are you enacting these measures ? 
Whj^ not take conciliatory measures f Be conciliatory, try and meet the 
wishes of the people of the country, and in that way your Government 
can be laid on a sure foundation. 

Now, there are two things to be considered in connection with 111 is 
Bill. The first thing is, whether we should agree to putting this measure 
permanently on the Statute-book. What is the reason. I ask, for putting 
it on the Statute-book permanently ? One reason advanced is that tliere 
are no places in Bengal where these suspects could be lodged. I really 
do not tliink that that can be the real reB.^^on. Sir, Bengal is a big Pro- 
vince ; there are .so many places there where you can make temy^orary 
jails and keep these people. Therefore, the reason advanced that there 
arc no suitable ydaces to keep these peoyde in Bengal is not a st)und one. 
rr yon keep tliese peoyile outside Bengal in places like Ajmer, if you 
remove them from Bengal and deprive them of their i)roper food, if you 
keep them in uncongenial surroundings, I am afraid you will be merely 
enraging them, you will not be improving them ; you will not he ro- 
clainiing them. Even for criminals, the jails are for punishment and 
not places for improving them. Therefore, if you enrage the.se terrorists, 
how can you hope them to improve themselves ? Will the imy)rovoment 
come about by making the already rigid measures still more rigid ? A 
little while ago, I heard from my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, — of course it was 
in the Tiobby, — ^that if some of these detenus are released now, they are 
in a mood to improve. That means that if you don’t keep them where they 
are, some of them really are in such a mood as to go in agreement with 
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tlic GoTemment, and .say that they will not carry on the terrorist movement 
provided certain conditions are complied with. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : What are the conditions ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Give ns all that India want43. You are a 
Round Tabler, and what have you done 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : Are you aware that the terrorists do not want 
an ordered Government f 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : How do you know that ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : Pamphlets will show that. I have not got 
them here today. If you want them, I shall have them brought frojn 
Calcutta, and 1 shall place them before the House next week. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Is it vciry difficult to manufacture such pamphlets ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am not unaccustomed to such assertions 
on the part of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi. I have beeii in this 
House for the la.st six or seven yearis, and I have heard such things from 
the Honourable Member. The point is that there is no unanimity. On 
this side you have opinions, and why should they not be respected ? I 
have nothing to say about the honesty of purpose on the part of my 
Honourable friend, but, T ask, what the Round Tablers have done for us 
wIkui they went to England ? They merely succumbed instead of putting 
up a bravo fight 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Clietty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy 
President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaiidhury).] 

T do not know when the Federation is going to come and how much of 
it 


(At tins stage, Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi rose in his seat.) 

1 am not going to give way. What I say is this, that the Federation 
that i.s going to come is not yet to be seen even on the horizon. It may or 
it may not come. As for Provincial Autonomy and Central Responsibility, 
what have we got up till now ? You are not going to get Central ReV 
ponsibility for a long time to come. Otherwise, why should you have 
another election to this Assembly under the present Constitution ? It is 
evident even to a layman, the man in the street, that the Central Govern- 
ment IS not going to get what the people want it to get. As for Provincial 
Autonomy, anybody, who is familiar with what is happening in England 
and reads the newspapers, will know what sort of autonomy it is. Law 
and order will be in the hands of a special officer who will be primarilv 
responsible for it— he will he something like the C. I. D. I need not 
ciaborate the.se things, nor are they relevant on this occasion. The question 

T>assing of this Bill the remedy, or is the 
legitimate demands of the 
C^^Ki ^ the Act penmanent, I sav, the 

InnS. ^'th the Local Government without 

the if brains. The argument is because 

t of 1930 has been put on the Statute-book permanently by the 
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Local Goverinment, therefore we must also make our Act permanent. 
Such an argument should not come from the highest Government in India. 
The Local Government may pass the measure according to the environments 
there ; they can extend it for a long period or they may even make it per- 
manent. I personally do not know how that Act came to be permanent. 

1 have experience of the Councils and the Assembly now, and I know that 
the mere passing of a Bill does not mean that the opinion is really what 
the Bill contains. If Government want to fight out the people and show 
their power, then measures like this are reasonable. If you want to make 
tile thing permanent, you would appear as if you >vant that thoie should 
be terrorism. If we are contemplating measures to see how this terrorist 
movement can be brought round to sense> and, in the meantime, if you 
want to transfer these detenus for a year or so, you may have this Bill. 
But to ask the As»sembly to be a party to a measure that tiie detenus 
shall always go out, is not reasonable. In the last debate, we heard aiioiit 
the hardships of these Bengal detenus with regard to food and clothing 
in a hot climate like that of Ajmer, and from that point of view it would 
be cruel to make this Bill a permanent measure on the Statute-book. 
Since we passed the Act of 1932, there have been many complaints from 
ILonourable Members and others about the treatment which is being 
meted out in the jails at Ajmer, and also the difficulties which the relatives 
of the detenus have in meeting them. I do realise that Government may 
be honestly making some arrangements to remove tholse difficulties. Take^ 
for instance, an English detenu who is made to live in the hot Indian 
plains, what would be his feeling ? I would ask the Home Member. wl\ose 
iieart I know is tender, though he is stem sometimes, to realise liow 
difficult it would be for an Englishman to be locked up here in the hot 
i)Iain;s, and in like manner how difficult it would be for a Bengali detenu 
to be locked up in a hot country like Ajmer. Mr. Mitrja has ])ut forward 
these difficulties in a sincere manner evoking the pity of all of ns and 
the instances that he has given are such as must enlist our sympathy. 
Wliat would have been lost if the Home Member had come today not for 
a measure to make this Act permanent on the ground that because th? 
Bengal Government has passed the Bill of 1930 to be a pennanent 
measure 

Mr. A. H. Qhuznavi : Not the Bengal Government, but the elected 
?dembers of the Bengal Council. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I know what the Bengal Council is, what 
we are, and what you are. I know the Legislature of Bengal and how 
the elected Members have succumbed by being disunited among themselves. 
Therefore, do not tell me that because the Legislative Council of Bengal 
has made this a permanent measure, therefore the Government of India 
should do the same. 


(Interruption by Mr. Ghuznavi.) 

I am not going to give way to any interruptions. I know my ground 
very well. 

To continue my point. To keep these people away for a longer term 
must be decided always by the circumstances of a particular time. There 
must be some evidence brought forward that these people must remain for 
ever away from their home. What I mean to say is that this move to 
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give the men transfer must remain open. My friend, sitting opposite, may 
say when the time comes when there will be no necessity for this Bill, it will 
be cancelled* but 1 say, why go to the extent of getting the Bill passed 
when there is a feeling on this side that theije is absolutely no necessity 
for it being made permanent ? Do not tease these men. On the contrary, 
teJl them that if they behave better, we are not going to make this a 
permanent measure. I personally do not know whether there is any 
necessity any more for transfer hereafter. However, I will depend upon 
what the Honourable Members on this side and what the Honourable 
M/mibers on the other side say and. then come to a conclusion whether this 
Bill should be made permanent. I am not convinced that it should be 
made a permanent measure. Even in spite of what I know in connection 
with questions that have been put in this House, even not giving any 
credence to them, I say that there ought to be some imminent requirement 
that this Bill should be passed into law permanently. Tf the facts are 
jdaced before us, I shall be in favour of extending the Bill for two or three 
years. There are amendments to that effect. We should not blindly 
follow the Bengal Government. Tf the Government of India are not going 
to do that, then I will be with the Government. I shall not detain the 
House any more on this aspect of the question. The more pertinent 
question which is within my element is the legal question. That is a 
question on which we had a strong d,ebate and we were just crossing 
arguments with the then Law Member. When T told him that he had lost 
his case, he was persistent and said that he did not so easily lose his ease. 
T said it was obstinacy, because he was quoting a High Court ruling to 
which he was a party as Advocate General. I showed him other rulings 
of the Madras and Bombay High Courts against him, but this is by the 
l)y. I know the present Law Member, who is now sitting for the first 
time, but b 3 ^ reading a certain book which has been written by one Mr. 
Roy regarding him, T know him better. What I mean to say is that I 
want an lionest, clear and distinct opinion on this law. T want to know 
vdiether he also agrees with his predecessor. T will make my point very 
clear if the Honourable the Law INFember has not read the previous debates. 
My point is (hat a portion of this Bill of 1932 is ulira vires. This House 
has^ no jurisdiction to pass it. The provision contained in it militates 
against the common law that every man should have liberty and freedom. 
T would take the first point. We have at ])resent two kinds of rights to 
the people to get their freedom. One is the Habeas Corpus by which the 
meanest of men should have the right of calling in question their detention. 
When any perrson is detained, the Habeas Corpus says that the High (^ourt 
has got power to call that man before them and to decide the question 
whether that man has been rightly or wrongly detained in jail and then 
to give him relief if the High Court comes to the conclusion that the man 
has been wrongly detained. This is the first point. The second method is 
that the Legislature of this country has passed an Act, which is called 
the Cniminal Procedure Code, and in that Criminal Procedure Code a 
section has been inserted, which is section 491. Now, that section 491 
gives similar powers to the people to seek their liberty through the High 
Court. But that section has been hedged in by certain exceptions. The 
question, therefore, as I was saying, arises also whether those restrictions 
r Criminal Procedure Code by this Legislature, and, 

therefore, likewise in the Act of 1932, for, in the Act of 1932. we find n 
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cJause where it is said that, under the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
Bengal, if any man is detained under that Act, he shall have no power to 
go to the High Court. His detention and the taking away of bis liberty 
will not be questioned and he shall have no right to go to the High Court 
to have his remedy. I, therefore, submit that on that first question my 
own opinion is what I said before ; and I think, instead of giving that 
opinion now, I may read a portion of the view put forward then by me, 
and, in this connection, Sir, I would refer the Honourable the Law Member 
to the debates of 1932, page 2537 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : May 1 assure 
iny Honourable friend that I have read the whole of the debate of 1932^ — 
part of which was very painful to me when I read it ! (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I do not think my friend, by saying that 
part of that debate was painful to him, was giving us a hint that he will 
be painful to us. (Laughter.) Sir, i expect differently. Sir, it all 
depends upon the reasonable construction whic!h we put on the question 
and the way in which that is viewed by the House. Now, if my Honourable 
friend has read that debate — and I do not think we need an assurance that 
he has read it, because a matter like this has come before the House twice 
or tlirice and the Honourable Member, being a new Member of the House, 
must have come quite prepared — ^what T was going to say was this. The 
first point is — is the Habeas Corpus Act under the common law when 
applicable to India independent of section 491 or not ? I may tell the 
Honourable the Law Member that the former Law Member conceded that 
that stands apart. That means that the common law is* applicable to the 
I)eop]e of India and the High Court have got powers under that. I hope 
that is quite clear from the debate ; and I would, therefore, ask the 
Honourable Member when he gets up to give me his view — is it so or not 
lhat the common law remedy of every person is existing in India or not, 
and independent of the provisions of section 491 of the Criminal Pro- 
eocliire Code ? Sir, it may have been quite nnnecessary to make it (|uite 
plain to the Indian people that the common law right does exist, as the 
former Law Member conceded, and I think some of the High Court’s 
have also decided that. Therefore, what I meant to say was this — that 
the common law remains intact in India. That means that We have a 
remedy at all times to the High Court. Then, the question arises 
vhelliefr the Honourable the La^v IMember will also say that that 
remedy does remain, but we have enacted a certain Statute in which we 
can make reservations and certain restrictions, and so forth. That is the 
second question that arose then and arises today also. Sir, if it is con- 
ceded as it was conceded before, that there is a right of Habeas Corpus 
which gives a right to the person detained and the person who is put in iail 
under any law, be it the Bengal special law or any extraordinary law, tJie 
High Court has got the power of investigation. If it be so, then I woidd 
ask a simple question. Why is it that section 491, which has got a similar 
provision, is going to create a bar, namely, that it will not apply to tlie 
Heugal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930 ? Now^ I say there are two 
tilings— either that the law we are making is redundant, or tlie second 
is that it is unnecessary. I think certain rulings of certain High 
Courts are necessary to be presented to the Honourable the Law Member. 
He knows that one authority of the Calcutta Hijgh Court has decided 
that the High Court can be debarred in this manner from exercising their 
power by an Indian Statute. Well, with all respect to the High Court, 
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they have not directl^^ given us a ruling to say that the Habeas Corpus 
Aiii also can be suspended. If it is so, however, this opinion, as I have 
saifl in a former debate, this ruling, is doubtful. But, on the other side, 
we have got the Bombay High Court and the Madras High Court saying 
that Bie Habeas Corpus Act remains and it is ultra vires of an Indian 
Legislature to bar the provisions of section 491. Sir, I F^ubmit 
that one broad point which is in favour of this view is that the iral)eas 
(Nu'inis Act is existing and that the Ilabeiis Corpus Act provisions have 
not been swept away. It cannot be maintained that the British Gov- 
ernment or rather those who have made the Goveriunent of India Act 
and giv(*n certain powers to the High Court did not mean to supersede 
tile eoinnion law of every man having his liberty. So I submit that the 
point arises whether that Habeas Corpus Act is suspended. To use the 
words ])revio!isly used by the Honourable the Home Member, the second 
fjuestion is the barring of the Habeas Corpus Act provisions — those were 
the words used. Now I do not think that the Honourable the Law 
]\f ember will go to that extent and say that we are barring the Habeas 
Corpus Act. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : ‘‘ Hideous ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir, you may call it ‘‘ hideous ’’ — because 
it is lude<uis to those who want that our rights .should be taken away, 
only those Avill call it hideous — not yon and me. 

Sir, what we find in Act VITI of 1932 is that the power given under 
section 491 to the High Court calling for the records under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act sliould be taken away from them. On 
this ])oint an argument is alw^ays placed before ns, and it is this. They 
say tliat tills very Legislature at one time enacted an exception to section 
491 and in it also some other special laws relating to Bengal and Madras 
were enacted. Hiey say that they do not wish to have the general power 
under the Habeas Corpus Act. What they say is this : Well, your 
Legislature at one time passed these measures and made exceptions. 
Why not put in a provision giving one more exception ? Sir, excuse me 
when I say that those time.s and the jiresent times are quite different 
oven luiviiig regard to the particular matter which is now under discus- 
sion. At that time, when siidi a law- was made, it may be that points, 
Bueh as Ave have uoav put forward, were not before the House. I 
believe at that time the general question of the common law of Habeas 
Corpus Avas not before the House. However, Avhat I am trying to em- 
phasise is that this House is not infallible and it has passed once an ulira 
vires Act. Why should the argument be placed before us that because 
once this Legislature made a mistake, we should also repeat the same 
mistake ? We are not prepared to do that. 

Then, there is another reason why I am against this Bill. If the 
extension of Ihi.s Act was asked for for a year or so, then I might have 
said that as this Legislature has by a majority already, rightly or Avroug- 
ly, come to the conclusion that a provision like this should be made and 
placed on the Statute-book for some time, therefore, let it be extended for 
some time more. Sir, my firm conviction is that the House had then in 
its mind that it was going to have his law for a short time. It 'was mak- 
ing the laAv under certain very special conditions and for a short time. 
If, on the other hand, the House had been told that it was not going to 
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be a temporary measr^e, the House Would not have agreed to its being 
passed and thus deprive the people of their very fundamental right of 
Habeas Corpus. 

An Honourable Member : Who gave the House the faith ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : The House itself gave the faith or rather 
tbe Treasury Benohes gave that faith. At no time was it said that this 
was going to be a measure for more than three years. Sir, many a time 
we are persuaded and induced to pass a measure, because it is not going 
to be placed iiermanently on the Statute-book, but will remain in force 
only for a short time. Several enactments have been passed on that un- 
derstanding. The main question now before us is whether we are really 
goijig to pass an Act which will keep the Bengal i)eople always out, and 
are wo also going to take away the very fundamental right of Habeas 
Corpus from them ? These are the two questions which ought to be con- 
sidered. T do not propose. Sir, to lengthen my arguments. IVIiy points 
liave already been very plainly, and if you will allow me to say so, very 
flislinctly placed before the House. It is for those who consider it hideous 
or heavenly to answer them. 1 think I have made it clear to the House 
that Ihere is no necessity for making this a permanent measure, nor has 
any necessity been .shown at this time that this fundamental right of 
Habeas Corpus should be taken away from the people of Bengal. Sir, 
if wo allow such measures to be made permanent, there is a great danger. 
We will then be encouraging the Government to bring similar measures, 
however unreasonable they may be, to be promulgated in other parts of 
India. I would, therefore, submit that a full consideration should be 
given to the question whether this Act of 1932 should be made a perma- 
nent measure. If my anguments do not appeal to the Honourable the 
Home Member, I am sure the appeals of those Honourable Members, 
who occupy much bigger position than I do, will appeal to him. I sub- 
mit that it will be wiser on the ]>art of the Home Member, as w’^ell as 
the Tjaw Member, not to press for the permanency of this measure. If 
there is a danger, let this measure be in operation for three or four years, 
b('cause, after all, the remedy always is in the hands of this: House. It 
is ahvays in the hands of the Government to ask this House to increase 
its life. But w^hy should we make it a permanent measure now ? Is 
there any fear ? The other day 1 put a question and said that many 
Bills were being mshed through this House and w’e were being detained 
hero against our owui interests, when we ought to be wuth our constituents 

canvass them. The reply was that the Government had got to get 
through these measures. I have already said that the Government have 
got a lurking suspicion that they might not be so .successful wuth the next 
Assembly, and, therefore, they wish to pass all such measures in this 
A.ssembly. T think that should not be the mentality of the Government. 
The Honourable the Home Member said that the anxiety of Government 
was to fini^ih the work. I know that. But T must again request the 
Treasury Benches not to make this Act a permanent measure. You can 
tell the Bengal Government that if they have made the Act of 1930 a 
permanent one, let it remain so unless and until the Legislature there 
?ets stronger and cancels it. But, so far as this higher House is con- 
cerned, it fhonld exercise mote responsibility than the Local Government, 
^on can also tell the Local Government that we do not want to proceed 
whole hog in this matter, but that we Will make a provision for the 
transfer of the detenus and also for the deprivation of their right of 
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Habeas Corpus for some time more, and I hope the Local Government wlU 
also be sensible enough to accept it. Sir, with these remarks, I bring my 
speecli to a close. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : Mr. Deputy President, let us not introduce 
any heat into this discussion. Let us consider dis- 
passionately the Bill that is before us. The first 
duty of a Government, whether it is the British Government or a national 
Government or a Swaraj Government, must be to maintain law and 
order. In maintaining law and order, if any measure is necessary, 
I feel that every law-abiding citizen should give his hearty support to 
it. What is the Bill before us ? 1 am not a lawyer, but as far as 

I understand the Bill which is before the House, it is really a logical 
corollary to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930 as 
altered by tlie Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1934. This 
Bill makes the life of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supple- 
mentary) Act, 1932, co-terminous with the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1934. It is of the nature of a consequential amendment. 
Let U.S see what happened in the Bengal Legislative Council with regard 
to the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930 in 1934. There was an 
overwhelming support for this measure from the Members of the Bengal 
Council. There is no question that the provisions of that Bill received 
overwhelming support from the elected Members. Sir, it is admitted 
on all hands that the terrorist movement still exists and it is at its height. 
Only the other day what did we notice ? Even Mr. Gandhi waa the 
victim of a terrorist who threw a bomb. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : That was not done by a terrorist, but by 
a Sanatanist. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : Ortainly it was a terrorist and not a Sana- 
tanist. What do we see even now ? Look at the precaution that the 
Bengal Government had to take against the terrorists in Bengal to see 
that Mr. Gandhi was safe in his tour through Bengal. A number of 
C. I. D. detectives had to follow Mr. Gandhi wherever he went, because 
the terrorists were determined to aim at the life of Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. S. C. Sen : That is not the view of the Bengal Government. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : That is the view of every sensible person in 
Bengal. 

Mr. S. C. Son : If you look at the communique issued by the Bengal 
Government, yon will know the reason. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : They are not sensible. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi ; T am afraid my Honourable friend must have 
read a wrong issue and not the correct is.su e of the comm\inique. The 
point is whether this segregation should be in or outside Bengal, and 
for what period. If segregation outside Bengal was supported three 
years aero by this very House, what has happened since then to end it 
now ? Again, Sir, if the substantive provisions have been made per- 
manent in Bengal, why not the consequential provision regarding segre- 
gation outside Bengal f If it was advisable three years ago to deal 
effectively with the terrorist movement, it is nonetheless desirable 
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today when the terrorist movement is still showing signs of great vitality. 
If you agree to the one, you should not refuse the other. Then, Sir, 
there is one other thing that I have to say and that is, if Honourable 
Members think that there are defects in the administration of deten- 
tion camps, whether within or outside Bengal, let them be brought to 
the notice of the authorities concerned, and 1 am sure they would take 
due notice of those defects and remedy them. We have heard many 
speakers and particularly the most telling speech of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra. I must say that we have to face facts really. The 
terrorist movement is existing and segregation outside Bengal has 
become an absolute necessity. If you want to cope with the terrorist 
movement, you must have this weapon and you must have it not for 
only a fixed period. Let the terrorists understand that this measure 
will stand permanently on the Statute-book, so that they will not be 
encouraged in future, after the period of three or six years, to continue 
their terrorist activities. That is one point that was raised in Bengal 
that every time this Criminal Law Amendment Act was legislated, a 
fixed period encouraged the terrorists to begin their activities afresh 
after that fixed period came to an end, and that was the reason why 
the Bengal Government was forced to ask the Bengal Council to place 
the measure permanently on the Statute-book. That is also the reason 
why this House should also make the provision in this Bill permanent 
on the Statute-book. If, in course of time, it is found that terrorism has 
flied down, certainly it will be time enough for Members to come to this 
House to repeal this Act as well as for Members of the Bengal Council 
to go before that Council to repeal that Act. Sir, with these words, 
r oppose the motion for circulation. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, on several occasions during the course of this year, I had 
to read in the papers rules and regulations promulgated by Bengal 
Government to restrict the activities of the inliabitaiits of certain towns, 
T think they are Chittagong, Midnapiir, Dacca, and others. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair. J 

My conscience prompted me at that time to write a letter to the 
Honourable the Home Member who is always very reasonable and to ask 
him whether he thought in his cooler and calmer moments that these 
restrictive measures were going to deal successfully with the terrorist 
movement in Bengal. Now, here, I have been given opportunity by the 
Home Member to express my feeling on some of the points in connection 
with this Bill. It is high time that we should express ourselves in un- 
equivocal terms as to where we are being led by what is happening in 
the country. The Honourable the Home Member has rightly observed 
that this terrorist movement is not a temporary one. It has been going 
on for the last 30 years. It has become a chronic disease and that not 
only a small number of men are involved in it, but, as he has said, about 
l.oOO or 1,600 young men are involved in this movement so far as Gov- 
eniment know them. About 500 of them have been segregated outside 
Bengal. We see the enormity of the movement from the figures which 
have been quoted this morning. I should rather say that the speech of 
the Home Member has given me some impetus to rise today aud speak 
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out iny mind on this question. It is no doubt true that this movement 
has raised its head many a time and has gone down also on several 
occasions. There is here food for us to think why it raised its head, 
how long it remained in that condition and when it was that it 
went down. The Honourable the Home Member has again himself 
given us a very sober proposition to think of. He said that it was not 
repressive tncasures alone that were being enacted in Bengal ; it was 
the cultivation of public opinion against the movement that had been 
aimed at, — 1 believe he said, of recent years. I think any man in his 
senses would at once agree with him that a movement of this descrip- 
tion can be checked only by cultivating public opinion against it. 
Nothing else can bring the movement under control, except public 
opinion in the locality where the movement is on foot. But when 1 
weigh these things together, I find that public opinion in Bengal, so far 
as my reading of the situation goes, is stiffeninjg ; and I feel that if 
drastic repressive measures of the kind promulgated by the Bengal 
Government, during the course of the year, in those cities were promul- 
gated in my Province, I would have also revolted against them and pro- 
tcisted to my ntmost, both for the sake of the people as well as for Gov- 
ernment. I do not think Government have taken this side into their 
consideration. They are relying, as far as I can see, on the powers that 
they have been endowed with by the Bengal Council as well as by this 
House. But that is not going to solve the problem. All attention 
should have been concentrated on cultivating public opinion in favour 
of eradicating this movement from Bengal, but T am afraid that the 
way in which things are being done in Bengal is not the way to cultivate 
public opinion. I can picture to myself, after reading those rules and 
regulations, liow far they would be palatable to a reasonable and in- 
dependent man who has a soft corner in his heart both for the country 
as well as for Government. I find that in the name of law and order 
things are enacted in Bengal which are a slur on the name of a civilised 
Government. T find accounts of police actions as disclosed in the news- 
papers, — T read the Statesmcm as well as the Patrika ^ — from which we 
can very well judge that the measures which have been taken in those 
towns which I have named are not such as to reconcile any sane man. 
One has to think whether life is worth living in those conditions, and 
although I have not been to Bengal during the last two years, I can 
imagine what would be the feeling of the people of Bengal. Therefore, 
what T submit to the Honourable the Home Member and the Treasury 
Benches is that it is high time that stock should be taken as to what has 
been done by the executive authorities who are entrusted with the task 
of controlling the movement, and by the terrorists themselves. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : But what about the present Bill ? We are 
discussing the present Bill. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : If you look to the words alone 
which are contained in the present Bill, you are mistaken. Behind them 
is a groat principle and we are giving expression to our views on those 
principles. It is not the words which rule the country, but the policy 
and principle behind them. Therefore, as I said in the beginning, I 
take this opportunity to warn Government of what is happening in 
Bengal. On the* one hand, they are trying to control the terrorists and 
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their friends and sympathisers, r— so far so good. But on the other hand, 
they ought to control the actions of the authorities, the police, the 
C. I. D., the executive and the magistrates. I find they conduct them- 
selves in such a way as if they were not subject to any law. In the name 
of law and order, things are being done which no loyal citizen can re- 
concile himself to. That is why I feel very" strongly, and unless the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal are going to deal even-handed justice both to the 
terrorists as well as to the authorities who are endowed with these ex- 
traordinary powers, there will be no peace and no end to the movement. 
The very object for which these measures are taken will be frustrated, 
and, for that reason, I submit that my humble submissions should be 
taken into consideration by Government. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaud^ Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I confess T do not possess a first-hanrl knowledge of th ^ 
conditions prevailing in Bengal, and, therefore, my remarks will be of a 
general nature and consequently brief. 

Both Mr. Mitra and I^andit Sen, who have spoken from amongst 
the Bengal Members in the opposition, have cut short this discussion 
inasmuch as they admitted that the terrorist movement does exist in 
Bengal, and, therefore, some remedy sliould be found to check that 
movement. So, about the disease there is no difference of opinion 
between the two wings of this House. It is only on tlie prescription 
that there is difference of opinion. As has been so ably pointed out 
by my friend on my left, the primary duty of the Government is to give 
safety of person, and property to the people under their charge ; and, 
as a corollary to this principle, it is also the primary duty of this 
Legislature or of any Legislature for the matter of that, to arm the 
executive with necessary weapons to discharge that duty. If we. as 
Members of the Legislature, fail to arm the executive with necessary 
powers, what will be the result ? The result will be that the executive 
will have to hand over the country to another agency which does not 
care for written laws and which goes by common sense — I mean the 
martial law. 

The Bill in itself is a very simple one. The question which has 
to be decided here is, whether we will agree to these detenus being kept 
in a certain place outside Bengal or not. Supposing we throw it out, 
what will be the result ? The detenus have been detained ; they will be 
detained in some place in Bengal. That is the only principle that is 
underlying this Bill. Several prescriptions have been proposed. 
J^andit Sen made an attempt to place a prescription before this House, 
but Honourable Members will remember that, when he was speaking and 
putting his prescription before the House, he was laughing all the time : 
he did not believe in his own medicine, and so I need not take any notice 
of it especially as he is not in. his seat now. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : But you have said it all the same ! 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand : friend, 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, has dwelt at length on his prescription and has 
tried to persuade this House to believe that all this agitation and this 
terrorist movement is clue to the fact that reforms are not being 
expedited. May I put one simple question to him ? Is this an All-India 
question or is this question confined to Bengal ? If that had been the 
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ivason for this terrorist mevement, there would have been terrorist 
movement in Karachi also from where my friend hails 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai • Will you allow me to answer your 
question ? I can give you an effective reply. 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand : There will be 
several amendments later on and you can then have an opportunity of 
speaking. So, Sir, if my friend’s argument is pursued to its logical 
crmclusion, it will mean that the reforms are needed only in Bengal and 
ne t in any other part of the country 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Not at all : that is not logic. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand : Speaking 
generally, the so-called repressive laws, that have been passed during the 
course of the two years, have given the present peace of which all of us boast 
here. I hope Government will not resort to the old policy of drift and 
hide and seek, and will have the courage to meet the situation and 
thus guarantee peace and safety of life and property, and thus discharge 
thtir primary function to which reference has been made by me. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : As was done at Jallianwalla Bagh ! 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand : My friend, 
Mr. Navalrai, used a very good argument when he said that nobody 
should be punished without being placed before a Court and without a 
charge being framed -against him, and that nobody should be sent to 
jail without being told as to the period for which he is being sent there. 
T quite agree with him there. But he has ignored another principl** 
of criminal law and that is the preventive portion of it. Just as a good 
surgeon would perform an operation on one part of the body and 
deprive a person of a diseased limb in order to save his life, similarly 
the liberty of individuals can be sacrificed in order to ensure liberty to 
the society at large ; and it is on that principle that this Criminial Law 
Amendment Act has been passed. 

Sir, several prescriptions have been proposed, and T do venture to 
suggest a prescription, not in place of what has been proposed by the 
Honourable the Home Member, but in addition to it 

An Honourable Member : You dare not. (Laughter.) 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand : We all know 
and there is no difference of opinion that the terrorist movement is 
generally confined to the educated classes, and these educated classes 
have a monopoly of Government services. Now, if you trace the 
pedigree of these terrorists, you will find that most of them are related 
to Government servants and depend upon these Government servants 
for the mainteriance of their families and kith and kin while they are 
being detained or when they are taken aAvay. Now, it is up to Govern- 
ment to see that money taken from Government treasuries is not utilised 
to keep a moA^cment like tills going by allowing their servants to stand 
as guarantee for the kith and kin of those Avho sacrifice themselves or 
AAiio commit these terrorist acts. I was very pleased when I read the other 
day in the papers a certain instance Avliere a son or I’clative of a Govern- 
ment serA’ant misbehaved and the father Avas punished. T wish GoA'ern- 
nient aauII take courage in their hands and extend this principle further 
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ind make such amendments in their service rules as to ensure that 
J^overnment servants at least use all their influence to check this 
novement, directly or indirectly. With these few words, I support this 
notion. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikh) : Mr. President, 
:liat none on this side of the House and no responsible individual outside 
lave any love or sympathy with either the terrorists or witli terrorism 
is beyond the least doubt : all of us, one and all, deplore that terrorism 
should exist and that terrorists should exist and flourish in this land of 
ours. Where the difference comes is whether by these half-hearted 
remedies the disease itself can be or would be checked. We deal with 
terrorists and not with terrorism ; and dealing with terrorists alone 
would not stop terrorism, but will only bring it underground and make 
it more complicated. By cutting the branches or plucking the flowers, 
we do not stop the growth of the tree. We must deal with the causes 
of terrorism and the roots which bring terrorism into existence. The 
continuance of it is much more dangerous and harmful to the progress 
and advance of this country than of any other country, and, therefore, 
we feel, more than anybody else, that this terrorism should be checked 
or completely eradicated as quickly as possible. 

Sir, the manner in which the various penal laws have been 
administered has given rise to misunderstanding and discontent in this 
country, and my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, has given us some food for 
thought this morning and to consider whether the time has not arrived 
for amending the existing laws dealing with terrorists. By merely 
confining these terrorists in jails or other places, whether within or 
outside Bengal, you will not be able to change the mentality of these 
|ieople. The treatment meted out to these people, the manner in which 
they are deprived of their liberties make other young men of their 
class sympathise more and more with the terrorists and make them 
terrorists themselves who otherwise might not care to join their ranks. 
Therefore, I think that the Government ought, in fairness to their 
duties toward.s this country and its people, to thoroughly go into the 
mailer and find out the real causes as to why these youngmen, after 
spending so much money of their parents, after spending so much time 
and energy in colleges for attaining academic distinctions, instead of 
applying theii* cultured minds to beneficent activities, turn their 
atlention to nefarious activities which only bring ruin, not only on 
themselves and their families, but on the country at large. Therefore, 
it is obvious that there must be some strong reason. Psychological 
exports and others should be called in to give Government useful 
advice regarding the causes which create these terrorists. My 
IToiiourable friend, the Home Member, said that the movement is going 
on unchecked, and, therefore, he asked for the continuance of the 
measure. For how long have the Government had this measure in 
existence, and for how long have they been administering it, according 
to them, in the most sympathetic manner ? And yet have Government 
been able to check the spread of this evil or to kill the spirit of terrorism ?. 
No, they have not. Therefore, I think it is time that they should, 
before deciding to continue these measures for an indefinite period, 
consider whether these measures have not failed in their objective to 
check the movement, -and that something quite different should be had 
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rrhort to, before the Legislature is asked to put this measure on the 
Statute-book permanently. 

Sir, som(‘ y(‘ars ago, in this very Chamber, I talked on this subject. 
When the Press Act was under discussion in this august Chamber, 1 
}iaj)pened to take the view that it was not the press which was wholly 
j esponsible for bringing terrorism into being or the terrorists into creation, 
that the causes were deeper to seek, that it was education which the 3'Oiing 
men received in schools and colleges which made them feel that their 
ambitions, that the fruits of their labours have been lost practically', and 
that their desire to have a proper place in the service of their motherland 
has remained unmaterialLsed ; when they have spent all the resources of 
tli(‘ir parents and when they had spent the best part of their lives in 
fitting themselves for the service of their country, the Government of the 
country are not giving them enough scope or field, that the Government 
are not alive to th<‘ needs, development and progress of the country, that 
all their education has become an absolute waste because of the apathy 
of the Government, as these youngmen are not allowed to take a proper 
share in the adminLstration of the country. Therefore, Sir, unless Govern- 
ment cai'v* to ('reate an atmosphere of trust and confidence in the people, 
unless they create au atmosphere wdiere these youngmen will feel that the 
country^ is theirs, and it is they^ who have to look after its interests, aiid 
that the Government will do all in their power to help them to achievi> 
tb('ir desire, these kinds of half-hearted measures will not bring in any 
good either to the people or to the Government. If terrorism is confined 
nuu’ely to Thmgal and if you keep tlie^e terrorists within the boundaries 
of Bengal, then terrorism will spread and flourish in Bengal and it will 
j)rove dangerous to that Province, but why should my friend, Diw'an 
Bahadur Ilarhilas Sarda’s Province be infected by taking these terrorists 
into his Province, namely, the Ajmer-Merwara ? Why should the ])eopl(* 
of that small administration be infected with this disease of terrorism ? 
W(? should try to cojifine these people writhin the limits of Bengal only. 
S(^ thijt thos(' j)eople, who are responsible for producing terrorists and 
terrorism, may alone suffer by this evil. But cannot the Governm^mt con- 
sider some other scheme of colonising and sending these people outside 
India ? Cannot the Government request His Britannic JMajesty^s Govern- 
ment to hand over to the- Government of India that troublesome territory 
in the Mediterranean known as Malta for the settlement of these Bengalees 
in il)at bracing elimate and far and further away from India, so that 
torrorisni may' be removed from the borders of India and yet these dete^nis 
may' continue in some occupation which will help them to improve them- 
selves ? If a suitable settlement is founded outside India for settling 
these people, their lives Avill become more useful, and after a time we 
might 1)0 able to reclaim them as faithful and loyal citizens of this laud of 
ours, instead of ruining their lives either in Bengal or in the Andaman^ 
or in the Deoli camp. I think when the Government are considering other 
schemes of settlement lor the repatriated Indians from South Afiica aod 
ether places, they may also consider that, instead of locking u]) these people 
in the cells somewhere here and there, they may find some good land and 
some good area outside India where they may be able to settle and us(‘ 
their knowledge and experience and their energies to fruitful conclusions. 
If they have- to be kept in cells, it is immaterial whether they are in 
Bengal or elsewhere. I j)er»sonally consider that it^ does not matter much. 
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If you do not allow them intercourse with other people, if you are not 
going to permit them to go out of the jails, then it is immaterial whethcT 
you send them to the Andamans or to Deoli or keep them in Bengal. 
In that case the Administration will have to consider which is the best 
place from the point of view of administrative convenience. My appeal 
to the Home Member will again be that he should try to consider and 
deal with the causes of terrorism rather than with the terrorists indivi- 
dually. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan (Bast Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : I had 
no desire to speak on this Bill, but the moving speech of Mr. Mitra has 
compelled me to extend my sympathy to these poor detenus of Bengal. 
I condemn the terrorists, but I do not agree with those Members who say 
that this is a new movement. Individual terrorism may be new, but 1 
may &ay that those who know the history of India know very viell that 
terrorism has always raged for ages and ages. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : All o\ei the 
world. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan : Sir, I have no sympathy with those people 
wlio are terrorists, and once they are convicted their punishment should 
be heavy, and if a deterrent ])unishment is given to them I have no objec- 
tion. But the question is of these suspects, — suspects who are given no* 
chance before law (Courts, against whom police spies bring very often 
False charges and then are sent to detention cam])s. I do think that if 
these people had been convicted of offences, they might be sent anywhere 
(utside their own Province, because they had committed crimes and they 
must suffer for the consequences. But those people wlio have not eom- 
any eriines,- -simply because they are suspects, if they are sent out- 
side llieir owui Province and kept in environments where their health 
suffers, I think it is a great hardship. There was one case specially which 
1 brought to the notice of the Home Member. He showed his great 
.\ympatliy in that matter and released the person. The case was similar 
to rile one that IMr. Mitra related. It was a case of a man living in 
Amritsar. He was considered to be Bolshevik or something of tiui sort, 
and the police involved him and he w^as put in jail in Lahore. For years 
lie rotted there without any hope and naturally his reason began to give 
way. He was becoming a demented sort of person. He wrote me a 
letter containing a letter for the Home Member. It was written over 
Ihere, “My Honourable friend in power”, and later on, he bad also 
written this thing, “ If anythiiig happens to him, the entire responsibility 
will be on the Government of India and they will have to suffer for the 
consequences When I showed this letter to Sir Harry Haig, I told him 
bow" a man of that type w^as not capable of doing any harm to the Govej*n- 
inent. He saw the papers and generously released him. What T do say 
is Ibis, that many of those j)apers eannot be brought to the notice of the 
Home. Member. There are two thousand ])eoi)le who are rotting in jails. 

T MJicerely believe that many of them are not culprits, but only involved 
by the police. T do admit that there may be a number of them wdioi 
may be guilty, but a good number arc innocent. If you take a^vay these 
people from their environments, from their Province "and put them some- 
where in Gwalior or some other place far from their relatives and w ithout 
Any hope of their release, their reason would suffer, and unless the Govern- 
ment intend to keep them for ever in jail, the result w^ould be that, wdien 
they come out, they w’^ould come wdth very embittered feelings and there 
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would be the greatest hatred for the Government and they would like this 
Government to be turned out of this country. I think it is really a great 
liarclshii), and naturally their reason would suffer if these people were 
given no opportunity to see their relatives. I agree with the Home Member 
that from an ordinary jail they would be able to send messages to all 
sorts of peoj)le outside and their friends, but if there is a detention cajnp 
ill liciigai, say, at a place where there is not much of population. — T dare 
say iJiere must be some such places, — and if these people like prisoners 
of war are fuit over there, it w^inld remove all the dangers of whieli the 
Home Member is afraid, namely, the fostering of the movement. On the 
oihei* hand, it will give these men facilities to their relatives and they 
will not bO(*ome so desperate as otherwise they would. If these people are 
going to be kept permanently in jail, then the best thing is for them to be 
sent to Deoli or trans-frontier, or anywhere that Government like. But 
if Go^'ernmeut think that they are to be released after some time or other, 
then I submit that their feelings should not be made so bitter that they 
migiit become desperate enemies of Government and try always to injure. 

The* Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock, on Tuesday, 
the 24th July, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, the 24th July, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham ClieUy) in 
the Chair. 

MEMBER SWORN. 

Mr. Alan Duguid, M.L.A. (Bombay : European). 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. liOd and 
1405 asked hy Mauhi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur on the 14th 
December, 1933. 

Head Light Keepers and Assistant Light Keeper.s. 

ATo. 1404, 

17 Europoaivs, Aaglo-Tndians and Indian 
Ohristians. 

8 Hindus. 

2 Muslims. 

27 Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian 
Christians. 

42 Hindus. 

7 Muslims. 

♦(6) (/) Muslims . . . . 2 

(2) Other communities, other than 
Angloindians and Indian Christians 10 

*(o) mi. 

(d) No particular educational qualifications have been laid down. Candidates 
arc however expected generally to be able to read and write English, to be conversant 
with the mechanism of the lights and to possess some knowledge of signalling. They 
should also be physically fit and intelligent. 

(e) The claims of some of retired Muslim Tjight Keepers who apply for appoint- 
inent to vacancies in the Light Keepers! grade will be considered, but Government 
are unable tq guarantee that such applicants will be given preference regardless of 
their suitability for the posts or of the claims of other candidates. 

Representation op Muslims in the Grade of Head Light Keepers. 

No. 1405. 

{a) No. 

(5) Muslims have been appointed to the posts of Head Light Keeiier as will bo 
seen from the reply given to part (n) of question No. 1404. 

(c) The Joint Committee's recommendation to which the Honourable Member 
refers related specifically to the training of Indians as Inspectors of Lighthouses an^ 
expert mechanics. That recommendation was accepted by Government. 

*The figures are correct upto the 31st March, 1934. 

t There are no Assistant Light Keepers in the Light House Department now. 

( 649 ) 
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Electrical Workshops, Saidpur 
Marine Workshops 
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Information pronmed in reply to part (c) of starred question No. 212, asked 
hy Sardar Sant Singh on the 21st February, 1934. 

Bkobuithbnt or Tkupobabt Gusks in thb Government or India OmoEB. 


Statement showing the number of candidatea appointed to temporary posts or vacancies (a) from the 
list relating to the Third Division examination held in 1932 promulgated hy the Public Service 
. Commission on the 12th Jtily, 1932 and (h) appointed from outside that list since its 
promulgation. 


Name of Department. 


No. of can- 
didates se- 
lected from 
the P. S. 
G.'slist. 

(a) 


No. of un- 
Duration of passed can- 
vacancies. didates 
appointed. 


Duration of vacancies. 


Legislative 


Legislative Assembly 


(1) 2l8t August, 1933 to 
25 th September, 1933. 

(2) 10th January, 1934 to 
6th February, 1934. 

(3) 3lBt January, 1934 to 
30th April, 1934. 


Commerce. . 


25th August 
1933 to 
date con- 
tinuing. 


(1) 1st February, 1934 to 
.... (continuing). 

(2) 16th August, 1933 to 

13th November, 1933. 

(3) 23rd February, 1934 to 

11th March, 1934. 


Education, Health and 
Lands. 


(1) 21st July, 1933 to 15th 

April, 1934. 

(2) 29th January, 1934 to 

14th April, 1934. 


Railway (Railway 
Boi^). 


12(6 from 
retrenched 
staff). 


(These persons were ap- 
pointed to temporary 
posts or vacancies last- 
ing from less than a 
Week to a month. The 
period shown is the 
total of continuous 
temporary appoint- 
ment.) • 


r(l) December, 1933, let to 
28th January, 1934, 

1 — 14thFebruary, 1934. 
6— 12th March, 1934. 

(2) 6— 30th November, 

1933, December, 1933 
to March, 1934. 

(3) 1 — 22nd December, 

1933, 2nd January, 
to 15th February, 

1934. 

(4) December, 1933 and 
January 1934. 

(5) Ist December, 1933 
to 15th February, 
1934. 

(6) 1 — 11th February, 
1934. 
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Name of Department. 

No. of can- 
didates se- 
lected from 
the P.8. 

C.'s list. 

(o) 

Duration of 
vacancies. 

No. of un- 
passed can- 
didates 
appointed. 

(b) 

Duration of raoancies. 

Foreign and Political 



6 

*(1) 24th July, 1933 to 8rd 
or 4th week of Junsr 
1934. 

*(2) 21st September, 1933 
to 3rd or 4th week of 
June, 1934. 

(3) 10th August, 1933 to 

3rd October, 1933. 

(4) 2nd January, 1934 to 

26th April, 1934. 

(6) 2iid January, 1934 to 
10th March, 1934. 





♦The Public Service Com- 
mission have been 

asked to nominate candi- 
dates for these posts. 

Reforms Office 



•• 

.... 

Industries and Labour 

2 

Upto 31st 
March 1935 
(at pre- 
sent). 

4 

(1) and (2) up to 31st March, 
1936. 

(3) Up to 26th May, 1934. 

(4) Up to 18th April, 1934. 

Military Finance 

•• 

•• 

1 

3 months and 9 days. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No, 477, ashed hy Mr. 
A. Das on the 14th March, 1934, 

Payment of Single-Payment Sterling Policies or Premiums by Instal- 
ments FROM Provident Funds. 

(a) The total amount withdrawn from Government provident funds, civil and 
military, during the period from the Ist April, 1930, to the 30th September, 1933, 
for the payment of premiums on single-payment sterling insurance policies was 
approximately Rs. 1,24,91,000. It has been found impracticable to collect the in- 
formation asked for in respect of sterling policies on which tlie premiums were paid 
in instalments since the figures are not always booked separately in the Government 
accounts. 

(h) As the Honourable Member will have observed from the first panigrapli of 
the circular to which he refers, the reference was to any policy in which the insurance 
company undertakes to pay a fixed sum at a fixed date, with a provision that should 
the assured die before that date, the single premium or periodical premMims paid 
(plus in certain types nominal interest or profits intermediately declared; would be 
repaid to his estate. 

The reply to the second part is in the negative. ‘ Endowment assurance policies ' 
and * Pure endowment policies ' are entirely different types of policies. 

(o) The opinion referred to was formed as the result of the examination of the 
rates offered by certain British Life Offices. The rebate of income-tax was not 
taken into account. 

(d) The circular was issued only for the reason stated in the second paragraph 
thereof, namely, that Government were of the opinion that the benefits guaranteed to 
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dependents by pure endowment policies in the event of the subscriber’s death before 
maturity of the policy are inferior to what the Funds themselves provide. 

(e) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. The benefits of the Post 
Office Insurance Fund are confined to Government servants and persons of analogous 
position, and it is considered that the existing practice does not involve unfair com- 
petition with private insurance enterprise. The attention of the Honourable Member 
is invited to the reply given by the Honourable Sir Frank Noyc^ on the 12t]i Sep- 
tember, .1933, to part (o) of Mr. Studd’s starred question No. 837. 

(/) The Postal Insurance Fund has only one ehiss of endowment assurance 
policies and there are no separate with-profit and without-profit policies. A <piinquonnial 
examination and valuation of the Fund is made by the Government Actuary and, as 
a result of these examinations, a simple reversionary bonus at the rate of .8 per 
mensem per 1,000 rupees of the sura assured in the case of endowment assurance 
policies, which works out to .96 per cent, of the sum assured per annum, was distri- 
buted for the quinquennium ending the Slat March, 1927, while a simple reversionary 
bonus at the rate of one per mensem per 1,000 rupees, equal to 1.2 per cent, of the 
sum assured per annum, has just been declared for the (luinquennium ending the 
3l8t March, 1932. 

The balances of the Post Office Insurance Fund are not invested in Go »rernment 
securities at 3i per cent, rate of interest as presumed by the Honourable Member. 
They are kept with Government as ‘ unfunded debt ’ bearing interest at the rate of 
3i per cent, per annum free of income-tax. The reasons for the low rate of bonus 
allotted to policies of the Post Oflice Insurance Fund are — 

(1) the premiums charged by the Fund are based on a 3i per cent, rate of 
interest which is exactly the rate at which its balances are accumulated 
and no profit is therefore earned from interest income, and 

(3) the provision for profit made in these premiums is comparatively lower 
than that made in the premiums charged by life insurance rompanios. 

The Postal Insurance Fund was not taken into account in the calculations of Mr. 
Christie. The Fund does not issue any * pure endowment policy ’. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No, 693, asked ty 
Sardar ^^ant Singh, on the I4th April, 1934, 

Consolidated Allowance to the TRAVELidNa Ticket Examiners on the 
North Western Railway. 

(a) Yes, under orders contained in Eailway Board’s letter No. 7195-F., dated 
the 24th July, 1931. 

(&) Yes, under Supplementary Rule 22. 

(c) and (d). No. The Government have waived recovery of the exces.s amounts 
drawn in good faith by the special Ticket Examiners on the North Western Railway. 


THE HINDU TEMPLE ENTRY DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 

Petitions IjAid on the Table. 

SBcretary of the Assembly : Sir, under Standing Order 78, I have 
to report, tliat 302 petitions, as per statement laid on the table, have been 
received relating to the Bill to remove the disabilities of the so-called 
Depressed Classes in regard to entry into Hindu temples, which was in- 
troduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 24th March, 1933, by 
Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer. 
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g 56 legislative assembly. 


No. of 
signato- 
ries. 

District or town. 

Provinces. 

No. of 
signato- 
ries. 

District or town. 

Province. 

60 

Darbhanga. 

Bihar & Orissa. 

21 

Darbhanga. 

Bihar k Orissa. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

47 

Do. 

Do. 

93 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

65 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

68 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

68 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do, 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

47 

Do. 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

Do. 

96 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

61 

Do, 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do, 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

Do, 

Do. 

48 

Do 

Do. 

68 

Do. 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

48 

Do. 

Do, 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

86 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

82 

Do. 

Do. 

111 

Do. 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

Do. 

97 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

86 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

Do, 

Do. 

144 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

69 

Do. 

Do. 

72 

Do. 

Do. 

51 

Do, 

Do. 
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No. of 



No. of 



gignato- 

District or town. 

Provinces. 

signatO' 

District or town. 

Provinces. 

ries. 



ries. 



54 

Darbhanga. 

Bihar & Orissa. 

81 

Darbhanga 

Bihar and Ori 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

51 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

65 

Do. 

Do. 

73 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

75 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. I 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

74 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do. 

100 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

87 

Do. 

Do. 

136 

Do. 

Do. 

79 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

04 

Do. 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

Do. 

06 

Do. 

Do. 

105 

Do. 

Do. 

82 

Do, 

Do. 

83 

Do. 

Do. 

86 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

69 

Do. 

Do. 

100 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

92 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

93 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

84 

Do. 

Do. 

78 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

85 

Do. 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

Do. 

102 

Do. 

Do. 

96 

Do. 

Do. 

96 

Do. 

Do. 

86 

Do. 

Do. 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

54 

Do. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

55 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do. 

68 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do, 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

59 

Do. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

94 

Do. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 
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No. of 

Bignftto- 

District or town. 

Provinces. 

ries. 

53 

Darbhanga. 

Bihar & Orisfea. 

54 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

Do. 

56 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

56 

Do. 

Do. 

74 

Do. 

Do. 

51 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

77 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

I>o. 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Do 

Do. 

97 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

75 

Do. 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

57 

Do. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

47 

Do. 

Do. 

55 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

48 

Do. 

Do. 

51 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

Do. 


No. of 


signato- 

ries. 

District or town. 

Provinoes. , 

47 

Darbhanga. 

Bih\r As Orissa* 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

DOr 

23 

Do. 

Do* 

92 

J)o. 

Do, 

36 

Do. 

Do, 

60 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

84 

Do. 

Do. 

109 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

Do, 

107 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do, 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do, 

48 

Do. 

Do, 

85 

Do. 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

Do. 

71 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do. 

154 

Do. 

Do, 

89 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

54 

Do. 

Do, 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

52 

Do. 

Do. 

66 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

Do. 

Do, 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

56 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Do, 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Do. 
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No. of 



No. of 



gignato- 

District or town. 

Provinces. 

signato- 

District or town. 

Provinces. 

riee. 



ries. 



54 

Darbhanga. 

Bihar & Orissa. 

14* 

Darbhanga. 

Bihar & Orissa. 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

52 

Do. 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

76 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

Do 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

Do. 

85 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

54 

Do. 

Do. 

54 

Do. 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Do. 

75 

Do. 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do. 

58 

Do. 

Do. 







76 

Do. 

Do. 

73 

Do. 

Do. 




47 

Do. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Do. 


* 


19 

Do. 

Do. 

15,504 

Grand Total. 



THE BENGAL CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT SUPPLEMENTARY 

(EXTENDING) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Ilonour.ible Sir Shamnukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume further e'^nsideratioii of the Bill to extend the 
operation of the Benj^al Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) 
Act. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Mnhammadan Rural) : The 
Honourable Member in charge began his speech yesterday by saying 
that the issues involved in this Bill are simple. Then he went on to 
develop that point and stated that we in this Bill are concerned prin- 
cipally with the place of detention and not the power of detention 
which had been provided for by the Bengal Legislature ; but, a few 
moments later, my Honourable friend, in pointing out the second feature 
of the legislation which is sought to be given a permanent life by this 
amendment Bill, stated that the second provision was intended to bar 
the powers of the High Court in regard to Haheo'i Corpus, f, there- 
fore, maintain that my Honourable friend was not quite correct when 
he stated that under this Bill we were principally concerned with the 
question as to where the detenus were to be detained and that the issue 
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of detention without trial did not arise directly out of this Bill. I midn- 
tain, on the other hand, that we are asked to confirm the principle of 
banishment without trial of detenus who are suspected of complicity 
in the terrorist movement and whose guilt has not been proved before 
any Court of law, or any regularly constituted authority, before whom 
these people liad any chance of making their defence. The second prin- 
ciple wliich this Bill involves is, if I may borrow the frank words that 
were used by the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter on a similar occasion 
before, the substitution of executive judgment in place of judicial 
judgment as a permanent feature of the law of this land. Now, Sir, 
the Honourable Member in charge stated that the Bengal Legislative 
Council having made permanent the provisions of their Act of 1930, 
our Act VI 11 of 1932, wliich was passed as a consequential measure, 
has necessarily to be made permanent. And, following this cue, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ohuznavi, stated that this Bill is a mere logical 
corollary, a mere consequential amendment of a Bengal Act which has 
been recently passed. 

Now, Sir, assuming that the principle of detention without trial 
is accepted, does banishment necessarily follow as a logical consequenn^ 
of it ? In my study of the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council 
in connection with the last measure which was passed just a few months 
ago, as also in connection with the measure which was passed in 1931^ 
I do not find any indication in the official speeches there which show 
that banishment was in the least contemplated by the Government of 
Bengal or that Deoli was even then in contemplation. As a matter of 
fact, I find that some Bengal Members complained afterwards when 
Deoli had become an accomplished fact that they knew nothing about 
it. As a matter of fact, they said that it was only as a result of the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee, or the proceedings before 
the Public Accounts Committee in Bengal, that they came to learn that 
funds were being provided for the detention camp at Deoli. So far 
with regard to the necessary logical connection between the Bengal 
Act and the present Bill. Why was Deoli wanted 1 We had an 
elaborate explanation from the Honourable Member in charge, and his 
statement amounted to this in effect, that unless we provide for banish- 
ment, in the case at least of the more hardened among the suspects, 
their detention cannot be effected satisfactorily. “ Bengal finds it diffi- 
cult to keep them in effective segregation in Bengal.” That is the 
purport of the statement of the Honourable Member. Now, Sir, I re- 
member a similar statement was also made by his predecessor in office, 
when the Bill of 1932 was under discussion. But this very question 
was raised in the Bengal Legislative Council as well, and no earlier 
than the 19th March, 1934, by way of a token cut in connection with 
the demands for the budget grants. The following official reply was 
given, I am quoting from the speech by the Honourable Mr. Reid on 
that occasion : 

" There was a great congestion in Bengal, and wo could not accommodate further 
detenus here. '' 

That is what he puts in the forefront. The first and foremast reason for 
Deoli was that there was a great congestion in Bengal and they could 
not accommodate further detenus there ; that is one reason why it was 
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started. I dare say that if that reason was a valid reason in the year 
1932, when the Civil Disobedience Movement was at its height and the 
jails in Bengal were chokeful of Civil Disobedience pri oners, that 
reason no longer holds good today. Now, I will let the Honourable 
Mr. Reid proceed with his statement. The second reason was this : 

These men whom wo have in the detention camp are all men who arc deep in 
the terrorist movement. To remove them outside the Province does make a difference 
both to conditions here and also to their own mentality.” 

We do not find anything here specifically stated with regard to the 
communications by detenus being more feasible from detention camps 
with the outside world, if they are to be kept in Bengal, and a new ele- 
ment has been introduced here to which I should like to draw the atten- 
tion of the House once more : 

” To reiriove them outside the Province does make a difference both to conditions 
here and also to their own mentality.” 

This element of the effect of banishment on the mentality of poli- 
tical suspects has never before been mentioned in this House, as far as 
I am aware. To put it in a nutshell, the position of the Government 
of Bengal is that these terrorist suspects should be terrorized out of 
terrorism. Sir, English is not iny mother-tongue, but T should like to 
ask my Honourable friend, the Member in charge, as to what exactly 
is meant by tJie expected “ difference to the mentality of these people 
which is looked forward to as a result of their banishment. T know 
tliat the Honourable Member iii charge has always assumed that these 
suspects are as good or as bad as confirmed terrorists against whom 
definite charges have virtually been ])roved. But here comes in a 
fundamental difference in the outlook of this side of the House and 
that ; and that is that, so long as these people are not placed before 
any properly constituted authority where they may have proper chances 
of putting in their defeiico, so long as they have not any chance of clear- 
ing themselves, public opinion will not easily take these suspects to be 
confirmed terrorists, wdiich, I take it, is the ease of the Honourable 
^lember. Now, with regard to the question of the investigation wdiich 
takes place, before orders of internment or detention are passed I took 
the occasion to look up the Rowlatt Committee Re[)ort and 1 should very 
much like to place one paragraph oF tliat report which today sounds so 
very liberal in its recommendations. I would draw the attention of 
the Honourable ]\Tember in charge to panigraph 191 of that report 
wliere the Committee contemplated “ an investigation authority ” : 

” An investigating authority or authorities should be constituted, as to wliio)i w'e 
sliall SJiy more later on.” 

Then they go on to deal with the duty of the investigating antho- 
rity : 

” The duty of the investigating authority will be to inquire r?i camer'i upon any 
Uiuterials which the.y may think fit and 'without being bound by rules of evidcuice. 
'i'hcy Avould send for the person and tell him what is alleged against him and investi- 
the matter as fairly and adequately as possible in the manner of a domestic 
tribunal. Tt would not be necessary to disclose the sources of information, if that 
Wdiild be objectionable from the point of view of other persons. No advocates would 
bo allow'ed on either side or witnesses formally examined, nor need the person whose 
is under investigation be present during all the inquiry. Should such person 
iiitlicate that other persons or any other inquiries may throw light on the matter from 
['p point of view, the investigating authority would endeavour to test the suggestion 
it sppiiip relevant and reasonable. At the close of the inquiry the investigating 
‘»>-thority would certify their conclusion to the Local Government.” 
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Now, Sir, I do not know these things as well as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, does, and I am assured on his authority that this 
particular recommendation, even of the Rowlatt Committee, has> not 
been followed in practice and that the facilities and the opportunities 
which even that Committee contemplated that these suspects should be 
given have been denied to them for the past so many years. Then, to 
come to the (luestion of the composition of the authority, here again I would 
like to read out just a few sentences from the Rowlatt Committee Re- 
port, viz,, paragraph 193 : 

If the functions of the investigating authority are such as we have described, 
the difficulty of its composition is minimized. For an inquiry in a judicial spirit 
into facts, kiiowle(ige and exi)crience are the requisites. It has been suggested to us 
tl)at the judicial, the executive and the non-official elements should be represented 
upon the body or bodies in question. Having indicated the functions \vhich we 
recommend for the investigating authority, we do not feel that we .ire driven to 
give our views as to its exact composition. But we think we may say, as I)ased upon 
the cxperi(*nce gained in the course of our labours, that one member should be a 
non-official Indian selected for his knowledge of the people.*^ 

I should like to know from my Honourable friend as to the reasoms 
why Government have departed from the recommendations of such an 
eminent authority as the Rowlatt Committee, both in regard to the 
question of the personnel of the investigating authority and its powers 
and procedure. As I have said before, Indian public opinion will refuse 
to accept the executive judgment in these cases as conclusive. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, in the course of his speech, stated 
that tills measure alone would not end terrorism, and then he referred 
with appreciation to the fact that public opinion has been actively 
ranging itself against the menace of terrorism in Bengal. Was that 
the only otlier thing necessary, I ask ? My Honourable friend left me 
Sn some doubt, because he did not mention any other thing that might 
be necessary, — any other action that might be necessary for the pur- 
pose of stamping out this menace from this land ; and it was only when 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, was speaking that the Honourable 
gentleman interjected an observation to suggest that there were other 
steps to be taken, but that these were being considered by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : I think my 
Honourable friend will remember that, when 1 was referring to Sir 
John Anderson, I said particularly that he was endeavouring to devise 
other remedies. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : T am very glad ray Honourable friend has explain- 
ed that point. As a matter of fact, I am just going to quote a few 
words from a speech which Ilis Excellency Sir John Anderson made 
before the Bengal Legislative Council on the 28th P^ebruary, 1933. This 
is what he said : 

While I claim that that experience goes to show that the outward manifesta- 
tions of disorder can only be dealt with by what are called repressive measures, and 
that any Government that neglects or fears to employ such measures, is sealing its 
own doom, my Government have always realized that there are certain underlying or 
predisposing causes of unrest that must bo removed if lasting improvement is to be 
achieved. It is not enough to meet force by force or to overbear lawlessness by 
asserting the majesty and the power of the law. An atmosphere must if possible be 
•created in which the seeds of disorder will not readily germinate. Here, in Bengal, 
as any careful observer must realize, there are problems, — ^political 
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and here I should like my Honourable friend, Captain Lai Chand, (I wish 
he were here) to listen to me 

** There are problems — apolitical, social and economic, formidable no doubt in 
character, but amenable, I am sure, to treatment, given the imagination, resolution and 
good-will, the solution of which would in a short time change the whole aspect of 
affairs. ' ' 

I should have very much liked my Honourable friend, the Member 
in charge, to tell this House the manner in Which the Government of 
India are trying to help the Government of Bengal in carrying out the 
tremendous task which His Excellency Sir John Anderson referred to 
and has undertaken. I very much hope that the only contribution which 
the Government of India are making to the solution of this problem does 
not consist of this measure or measures of this kind. 

Now, Sir, there are very great impediments in the way of public 
oiunion asserting itself in an effective manner so as to combat this evil, 
and there are very great diHieulties in the way of creating a favourable 
atmosphere for the effective co-operation of the people and the Govern- 
ment for stamping out this menace from our country. One impediment 
is the existence of repressive measure^i if, as they are as a matter of fact, 
they are operated in a repressive manner and in an indiscriminate fashion. 
And the second impediment is terrorism by local officials for which there 
is no remedy aitywhere. 

Now, Sir, I should like to refer to a statement which the Honour- 
able the Home Member laid on the table only the other day in reply to 
certain allegations which were made by my Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, in the course of his qieech at Delhi sometime ago. These allega- 
tions, as also the official reply, have a somewhat familiar ring about them. 
T was struck, when the allegations were being made by my Honourable 
friend at Delhi, by a strange family liking which they bore to certain 
incidents which I had the misfortune of witnessing with my own eyes in 
the distinguished company of a very distinguished friend of our pre:;ent 
Law Member, I mean Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu, whose testimony, I dare- 
say, he will ask his Honourable colleague, the Home Member, to accept. 
On that occasion — and it was about four years ago, before there had 
been one single terrorist outrage in the district of Midnapore — ^things, which 
I do not want to mention now, happened or irsed to happen as a matter 
of course, as a matter of routine almost ; and some of us, who had gone 
down there, were arrested for the hardihood of having gone and witness- 
ed the depredations that were being committed under the direct charge 
of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate there. And T may tell my Honourable 
friend, the Law- Member, perhaps he knows it already, that for that 
offence, that is to say, for having gone to see ^\’llat things were taking 
place, his distinguished friend, Mr. Basu, and ticveral other^s, including 
my own humble self, were placed under immediate arrest. And, not very 
long after that, the Sub-Divisional Magistrate was promoted to a Dis- 
trict Magistrateship. 

Now, Sir, the countryside has been harried for the last four years, 
from the beginning of the second Civil Disobedience Movement, by police 
J*aids and police hooliganism. Innumerable questions have been asked 
here and in the Bengal Legislative Council. Allegations have been 
made of wanton insults to respectable people, assaults on all and sun- 
dry, — ^men, ‘women and children, — and wanton destruction of property 
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without any discrimination whatsoever. Now, Sir, I have no dcsii*e to 
refer to those incidents in any great detail, but for the particular benefit 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, w^ho, I am Lorry, is not in the 
House just now, I sliould like to refer to certain incidents which happened 
in Chittagong and to which reference was made, not by any disgruntled 
agitator, but by a gentleman who had, not long before that, been the 
Divisional Commissioner of the Chittagong Division himself, 1 mean 
Klian Bahadur Maulvi Abdul Momin, ‘who after retirement from that res- 
ponsible office, became a non-official Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. On the 1st of December, as also on the 5th of December, 1932, 
he made specific allegations of a very serious character against the police 
authorities of Chittagong and he stated that the houses of about 150 
Mussalmans of the Chittagong town (including the houses of very respect- 
able persons) were searched on the 16th November, 1932, that in the 
course of searches Muhammadan ladiesi w^ere rudely treated (Cries of 
“ shame ”) and men were assaulted, that the Muezzin of a particular 
mosque w’as threatened with a bayonet and prevented from calling the 
Azan, and that this had led to a good deal of agitation among the Muslim 
community. Of course the usual vague answ^ers followed denying the 
allegatiomi in the usual form. This matter came up once more for dis- 
cussion in the Bengal Legislative Council and Mr. Momin repeated 
these charges in substance. We then had Mr. Shama Prasad Mukherjce, 
wdio also spoke on that occasion, re-enforcing Mr. Mornings statements \vith 
some personal romarks of his own relating to other similar incidents that 
w'ere happening in the country. I may tell this House that this Mr. 
Shama Prasad Mukherjee has just been thought fit by the Government 
of Bengal for being appointed the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University. And this is what he stated : 

** The report (/ am reading out from the speech of Mr. Shama Prasad Mukherjce) 
■which has been read out by Mr. Abdul Karim, is not, therefore, an isolated instance. 
Things like that have been happening in different jjarts of Chittagong. ' ' 

Then, later on, referring to a particular ca^e, he says : 

** In this case, men were brought out of their houses and their Iiands were tied 
behind their backs and their woiueii-folk were made to stand for hours. One of 
these women, who was pregnant, asked for permission to sit down but the result 
was that abuses were hurled at her. But the climax was reached and all those gentle- 
men, who were apparently respectable persons, w^erc made to dance .in a cir< lo. 

Then, he added : 

** I do not know what particular amusement it offered to the officer in charge, 
as indeed I do not know Avhat particular amusement would it offer to anybody in 
this House to see my Honourable friend and members of his department dancing voniid 
the circle, although that is an experiment worth trying.^' 

Now;, Sir, let me come to Maulvi ;Abdul Karim, a name which is 
universally respected in Bengal, a venerable old gentleman, who retired 
from Government service after holding the responsible appointment of an 
Inspector of Schools. This is what he stated. T am not going to read 
out all that he said. I wuH quote just a fcw^ lines ; 

** That innocent people have been harassed at times by zealous officers is perhaps 
too well-known to need detailed mention. It is to be regretted that either for lack 
of correct information or for the sake of prestige Government did not seem inclined 
to take such action as would put a stop to these deplorable state of things. What 
happened at Chittagong the other day ? We have received reliable information, 
which we have no reason to disbelieve, that a number of innocent men and Pardanashin 
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women wore roughly handled and greatly humiliated and the Mmzsiin of a mosque 
was prevented from saying the call to prayers by reason of a search for absconders. ’ ' 

And he stated that, as a result of the search of 150 Mussalmans’ 
houses, not a single absconder was discovered. Then he added : 

** I need hardly say (that is how he concluded) that regrettable oceuiTeiices su^h 
ns this are causing indescribable sufferings to the people and creating an immense 
discontent and disaffection throughout the country. Even those who have all along 
been staunch loyalists are fast losing faith in Government’s justice and fairness. 
I shudder to think what the ultimate result of all this would be. The sooner the 
undesirable impression prevailing in the country is removed and the people are 
assured not by mere words but by effective action that such deplorable incidents could 
not be tolerated any longer the better would it be for all concerned.*’ 

I do not think that this appeal or warning made by a man, who had 
served the Government all his life so lojyally, produced any result. 

Now, Sir, these allegations are met with the usual official denials both 
here and in Bengal. But, has my Honourable friend taken the trouble to 
enquire as to the percentage of people who put any belief in the Govern- 
ment communiques that are issued on such occasions or in Government 
replies? If he had, he would have been struck by the tragedy that after 
150 years of British rule in India oflSeial statements in such matters are 
presumed to be false by the people at large. It is my contention, and it 
is the contention of this side of the House, that terrorism is partially, nay, 
very largely, being fed by these acts of oppression committed by 
the local officials for which there does not appear to be any 
remedy at all either here or anywhere else. It is on this account that 
repressive measures are not proving as effective as they might otherwise 
be. My Honourable friend is leaving this high office in a few days. May 
I make one appeal to him that before he leaves, he may institute a com- 
mittee of enquiiy, consisting of High Court Judges, drawn from the differ, 
ent Provinces, who would tour the different parts of the country which 
are affected and make an open enquiry as to how far the Government 
policy and such acts of official terrorism are responsible for keeping alive 
the terrorist movement in Bengal. I dare say that if such action were to 
be taken by my Honourable friend, it would be seen that the responsibility 
for keeping alive the terrorist movement lies to a very large extent on the 
shoulders of the over-jealous local officials (Hear, hear) who are not being 
checked properly from above. And so long as they are not checked, such 
repressive measures would, in any event, prove to be futile. When we 
make complaints, we do not assume that things would have been better 
if India were at the present moment being governed by any other Euro- 
pean nation. But it is no compliment to Government to say that the 
condition of things in India would have been ^vorse if we were under Nazi 
rule. I do not think it would be any compliment to the British rule in 
India to say that. Poet Tagore in his own inimitable way has stated in a 
recent article: 

“ Even in times of hardest trials, I cannot own to myself that magnanimity 
is lacking in the English character ; other Europeans in their treatment of subject 
peoples' are less generous and more cruel than the English. The oppositioji that we 
show in word and deed against the English race and their administration is un- 
thinkable against rulers of other races. Even had it been otherwise, the priuishmont 
^vould have been far less bearable, proof of which is not wanting in Europe itself 
or even in America. Even when we openly revolt and are punished by the officials, 
we complain in surprise, which only shows that even in the midst of the beatings we 
receive our deep respect for the English people dies hard.’^ 
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[Mr. K. C. Neogy.l 

I want the Honourable Member in charge to realise that they have 
fallen off from llie great ideals that inspired the early pioneers of British 
rule in India. I want my lionoih«blc friend, before he leaves the shores 
of the country, to do something to rehabilitate British rule in India on the 
old and soiiml foundations of justice, equity, and good conscience. It is 
because tJiis ])articiiliir measure is un-B.rilisli in its character, it is because 
the policy which stands behind this measure and its likes is absolutely 
un-British in its cJioracter, that I must emphatically record my protest 
against the present Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Sir, there 
have been so many Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Acts with their 
partial repeals and other supplementary Acts that it may not be altogether 
unprofitable to tell the House in a very few words of the exact legal situa- 
tion today. We need not go back earlier than 1930. In 1930, the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act was introduced and passed. Put 
very shortly, the result of that Act among other things was, as my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Neogy, has pointed out, executive judgment was substi- 
tuted for tlic judgment of Courts. That was done in 1930. I am not 
referring to its minor or to its detailed provisions. It enacted that where, 
in the opinion of the Government, something was happening, they would 
have the power to detain persons in jail without trial in any established 
Court of law. I need not refer to the details of notifications of residence, 
powers of search, this, that, and so on. That was done in 1930. The next 
thing was that, in 1932, this House passed an Act which w^as called the 
Supplementary Act, and the result of that Supplementary Act w^as that 
the Bengal prisoners could be segregated outside Bengal, and, on that 
occasion, the House, by its decision and by its passing that particular Act, 
the Supplementary Act, ap])roved of the principle that Bengal being in 
difficulties with the grave menace which had appeared there, it was the 
duty of this House to go to her rescue and to allow the prisoners to be 
taken outside Bengal. That was done in 1932. Then I should remind the 
House that the 1932 Act, which was passed by this House (it was called 
the Supplementary Act), would expire sometime in 1935. The idea was that 
the Sir'plcmoiitary Act would expire with the main Act and, as matters 
stood in 1930, the main Act would expire in 1935, and, therefore, this 
House decided that it v/ill help Bengal in her difficulties and in her distress 
by allowing the prisoners to be taken outside Bengal and both Acts would 
expire sometime in 1935, the hope being that by that time the situation 
would so much improve that neither the first Act nor the second Act would 
require to be continued or made permanent. In this state of affairs in 
1934, the Bengal Council, as this House has been informed so often 
during the debates, xiassed what T may call shortly the Act of 1934. By 
the Act of 1934 they repealed the section in the Act of 1930 which was 
section !(/) which limited the life of that Act of 1930 to five years. The 
result of the Act of 1934 has been that the Act of 1930 has been made 
permanent. In addition to that, again, I am not going into details, very 
drastic powers have been given to the Government, to the executive, in 
addition to the powers which they already had under the Act of ‘ 1930. 

It will be enough if T remind the House, for instance, of the provision 
that in the case of a man foimd in possession of arms, if it was proved 
that the possession was with tlie object of committing murder, then he 
could be sentenced to death or transportation for life That was one of 
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the additional provisions of 1934. There wore further additional provi- 
sions in the shape of control over literature, punishment for possessing 
literature of a certain kind, and so on. Therefore, the result, when the 
Act of 1934 was passed, was this that the Bengal Legislature, by an over- 
whelming majority, — a division of something like 80 to 20, — ^by its Act 
recited that it is necessary in the interest of the State to give further 
powers to check the activities of the terrorists. It gave powers which are 
very much wider than the powers which the executive enjoyed under the 
Act of 1930. It proceeded to repeal the section which made the previous 
Act only temporary, its life expiring after five years. That was the posi- 
tion in 1934 after the passing of that Act. At the present moment the 
legal situation, therefore, is this that the main Act, of which the Act of 
1932 passed by this House was a supplement, is now permanently on the 
Statute-book. The supplemental Act which was intended to be co-exten- 
sive with the main Act is now in this position that it will expire in 1935 
leaving the main Act to operate even after the Supplementary Act had 
come to an end. That is the exact legal situation. 

Now, Sir, I shall deal with some of tlie points which have been raised by 
my Honourable friends on the opposite Benches. I do not intend to deal with 
all their points, but I find that one point which has been pressed by almost 
every Honourable Member is this, that this lav/ is a repressive law; this 
law has failed in spite of all legislation; terrorism has not come to an end; 
so what is the object of persisting in similar legislation ? We have heard 
similes of quacks and doctors; w’e had prescriptions here given by three 
Honourable Members widely varying from one another. May I tell the 
House that if they will only apply that principle to offences which are 
non-political, they will find out the soundness or otherwise of this reason- 
ing. I am applying the reasoning to non-political crimes, because, in poli- 
tics, even in connection with crimes, reason has but little scope, passion 
and prejudice succeed in overpowering reason. Now, in the case of murder 
or in case of dacoity, in spite of a sentence of death or transportation for 
life or a long terra of rigorous imprisonment having been on the Statute- 
book at all possible times, has it put an end to murder ? Has it put an 
end to dacoity ? Is it a good argumenit to say that you must abolish all 
these punishments and say, what is the good of having any punishment 
prescribed against dacoity and murder if those things are still persist- 
ing ? How would the argument sound, that so long as root causes of 
murder, such as avarice and revenge are not removed, it is useless trying 
to prevent murders ? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : But this Act is a preventive Act and not a punitive one. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I am obliged to my Honour- 
able friend for reminding me that it is a preventive Act and not a punitive 
one. I take him at his word. Why do you take steps for preventing 
murder or dacoity, when you know all your “ legislation has failed ”, 
because murder has not gone out of the hmd ? In the case of political 
crimes, in dealing with terrorism, you say we should go to the root cause ; 
until the root cause has been discovered and the thing has been uprooted, 
it is no good indulging in these palliatives. Why don’t you do that in the 
case of murder T 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : But you passed a law only the other day. Half 
a dozen laws were passed in the last four years ; in what other country 
ha.s the Legislature passed half a dozen laws for preventing murder ? 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : In what other country has 

terrorism appeared in such a form within the last few years ? (Voices : 
“ Kussia, Germany, Ireland/') And if my friend is thinking of other 
countries, 1 do not like to talk about them, because there are countries 
like Germany or Italy or Russia where these measures will be considered 
as milk and water provisions not worth looking at. Let us not think of 
other countries, where there happen executions and not merely detentions 
without trial. I had been telling the House that Statutes for suppressing 
terrorism have been called repressive laws. That reminds me of the saying 
of a very learned Judge that you gain nothing or lose nothing by simply 
adding a vituperative epithet 

Now’', w’hat is a repressive law 1 I say that the case of the man 
who is transported for life, because he has murdered, the man who gets 
a sciitcnce of imprisonment, because he has committed dacoity, and even 
in the case of a man in his motor car who is held up by a policeman 
while he is on the wrong side of the road, these are all cases of repression. 
Repr(*ssion it must be, as, in the larger interests of the State and Society, 
crime has to be repressed. No one has contended, that, because, law very 
often is repression, therefore the amount of repression must have no 
bearing and no proportion to the crime which is intended to be prevented. 
Nor is there any issue on the question, whether the duty of the State 
consists solely in repressing and preventing crime. It has been conceded 
that the Governor of Bengal is doing all that is possible in other direc- 
tions. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : But His Excellency Sir John Anderson did not 
dispute that these measures can be described as repressive. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I think I am in good com- 
pany if I say that I agree with Sir John Anderson. In fact, what I have 
now stated is not diflerent from his view's. I am only pointing out that 
nothing is gained by describing legislation for preventing terrorism as 
“ repressive We know" exactly what they mean, what they are intended 
for and what their effect and operation amount to. They are meant for 
repressing crimes, and it is the duty of this House to help the administra- 
tion in repre.ssing terrorists. 

Then, Sir, in considering the present Act, we need not go into the 
details of w"hat exactly has been done by the Bengal Council. Whati 
amount of repression " is necessary in the situation which has arisen, 
in Bengal (Mr, K. C, Neogy : “ And for all time "), and for what time 
and in what manner, that has been decided by the Bengal Council by 
men who are most competent to decide this matter. I daresay, if my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, had been in the Bengal Council, he would 
have tried to bring about such a change in their frame of mind that, 
by an overwhelming majority, the Bill would have been thrown out. But, 
as it is, tile Bill has been passed. When a Statute is said to be perma- 
nent, of course it is ahvays subject to its being repealed. And we have 
been assured that the time is not very far when some people who are 
not in the Assembly yet will get every repressive law repealed and that 
their permanency wdll disappear within a short time if that assurance 
is carried out. Honourable Members should remember, that temporary 
Acts have failed. They only induce the terrorists to bide their time. 

Now, Sir, in considering this Bill, I beg of this House to remove 
from its mind certain con.siderations which, in my humble submission, are 
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not relevant at all, on the sole issue which is being discussed, viz.,, whether 
suspects can be detained in jails outside Bengal. For instance, the con- 
sideration that the detenu loses his liberty, that ho loses the company of 
friends, that in soine eases prompt medical attention is not given and 
similar complaints, — I say in all humility that these are irrelevant con- 
siderations, because they may as well happen in jails inside Bengal as 
outside it. If there are cases of hardship, by reason of the iniquities of 
subordinate staff, they may as well occur in a Bengal jail as in a jail 
outside Bengal. I shall have to discuss the point as to why this additional 
restriction should be placed upon detenus : that is a different matter ; 
but I am pointing out to the House, that those factors, which are common 
to jails, whether they are inside or whether they are outside Bengal, 
do not come into the picture at all in considering the desirability or other- 
wise of this Act. 

As regards the merits of those complaints, that is a matter which is 
more in the x)rovince of the Honourable the Home Member than myself ; 
but I cannot take it for granted, because my information is otlierwi.se, 
that, as a matter of fact, these political detenus are each confined in a 
solitary cell. My information is, that is not the fact. Solitary cell may 
be prescribed both in Bengal and outside Bengal as punishment for 
breaches of jail discipline. The normal condition of life at Dooli is that 
the detenus live in large airy barracks, each barrack containing from 
thirty to forty persons and surely that is enough company for any one, 
and that is the best that can be done, assuming people have to be detained. 
But, as I said, those details are more in the province of my colleague, the 
Honourable the Home Member, than myself. \ 

I shall advert to the Habeas Corpus Act after I have made a passing 
reference to the appeals which were made to the humanity of the gentlemen 
who are occupying the Treasury Benches. The appeal which has been 
made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, and by other speakers on the 
opposite side — I am not making light of them, I raspcct them for their 
consideration, for their concern for others and for their feelings of 
humanity ; but what I do protest against and protest most strongly is the 
as.sumption that this humanity, this consideration for the misery of 
fellow-beings is an absolute monopoly of gentlemen who occupy the other 
side of this House. F beg to assure them that it is no pleasure either 
to the Government of Bengal or to the Government of India or to the 
eighty gentlemen in the Bengal Council w^ho passed this Act, it is no 
pleasure to them to be compelled by overriding neces.sity to have recourse 
to a measure of thi.s kind. It is nonsense to suppose that men like Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Moinin, whose name was mentioned by my friend, Mr. 
Neogy, and others who helped in passing this Act are less seiujible to 
the misery of others than my friends on the opposite side. It is difficult 
to imagine that those gentlemen would be so callous that they would not 
pause to consider what the effect of this legislation was going to be. I 
submit that any sensible man would come to the conclusion that they were 
impelled by the grave menace w’hich the Province has been faced wth, 
the extreme peril to which society has been put, to take the measures 
which were enacted in that Act of 1934. To them, as to all reasonable 
men, detention without trial must be an abomination, but they w^ere com- 
pelled to enact an abomination to get rid of, or at any rate to prevent, 
a greater abomination, namely, terrorism. 
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[Sir Nripendra Sircar.] 

Now, my friend, Mr. Lalehand Navalrai, raised some questioas about 
the power of tliis House to enact a law which would interfere either with 
the Habeas Corpus Act or with any rights under the common law which 
the subject has. That is purely a technical question, but I would like to 
put it in as non-technical language jis is possible. I am sorry, time of this 
House has to be taken up in discussing legal questions, which really do 
not arise. My assertion in this House is that that question is not open 
to argument since the year of grace 1870, and I shall, as briefly as possible, 
give this House an account of the history of the decisions, not only of 
the Calcutta High Court, but of the Judicial Committee, relating to this 
matter. The thing started early in 1870 when the well-lmown ease of 
Amir KJian was tried in the Calcutta High Court. lie had been detained 
under the i)rovisions of Regulation III of 1818. He applied before Mr. 
Justice Norman, and his counsel — a very eminent counsel — argued tJiat 
this Regulation of 1818 was beyond the competence of the Indian Legis- 
lature. It had to be conceded by the Government that by that Act the 
Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended, and the other side said that the 
Indian Legislature could not do that, that the subject had certain rights 
under the Ilapeas Corpus Act, certain rights under the unwritten law of 
the (\)nstitution, and certain other rights under the common law of 
England, and tliat none of these rights could he touched by the Indian 
Legislature. That was the c^act point which was raised in Amir Khan’s 
case In the original trial, Mr. Justice Norman accepted the contention 
to some' extent, and, if 1 may give his exact words, he came to the con- 
clusion that an Act passed by the Indian Legislature which was contrary 
to the provisions of, say, the Magna Charta, would be beyond the eomj)e- 
tence of tlie Indian Legislature ; he said : 

Legislation which restricted the existing rights of an individual in a manner 
contrary to the provisions of, for example, the Magna Charta, without the special 
justilicatiou expressed by the maxim sains populii suprema lex would bo beyond 
the power of the Indian Legislature.*' 


Having done that, Mr. Justice Norman went on to say : 

“ Rut, as a matter of fact, this law was not ultra vires, because, having regard 
to the conditions prevailing in this country, it was necessary for the l.nrger interests 
of the State and for the society at large that some people should lose their right of 
going to the High Court and having matters questioned there." 

That was his position. But, unfortunately, or fortunately, whatever 
It is. when the matter came np to the Court of Appeal, tlie Court of Appeal 
differed Irom ^Ir. Justice Norman and it will be my endeavour to place 
in five or six minutes before this Assembly the facts which will show that, 
ever since 1870, Courts, including' the Judicial Committee, on repeated 
occasions have accepted, not the judgment of Mr. Justice Norman, but the 
jndgrment of the .Tudgres in Appeal. The Judicial Committee, in one of 
the eases, rebuked counsel and told him that he ouf^ht to remember that 
the judgmicnt of Mr. Justice Norman had not been accepted. When it 
went to the Court of Appeal— I am trying to be as brief as possible — 
Mr. Justice Markhy and Mr. Justice Phear thoroughly disagreed with the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Norman and they came to the conclusion that, apart 
irom any application of the maxim which I have quoted— .wfus populii 
suprema to— which n^ not be considered at all,— irrespective of that 
consideration, fhe Indian Legislature lia.s every power to enact Bengal 
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Regulation III of 1818. And their Lordships said, — I will quote their 
exact words ; 

“ The Learned Counsel who appeared for Amir Khan very strenuously argued 
that allegiance of the subject is co-relative with protection, and where sovereign cannot 
protect his subjects, their allegiance ceases.” 

Consequently, counsel said that Acts like Regulation III of 1818, 

12 Noon. which suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, and which pre- 
vented the High Court from testing the grounds on 
which detention liad been ordered by executive authority, were illegal and 
ultra vires, LIr. Justice Phear, after i)ointing out that counsel was trying 
to convert a political sentiment into a principle of law, ended by saying : 

” Surely, a more startling proposition than this was never made to this Court 
and it ought never for a moment to receive its sanction.” 

Mr. Justice Markby fully concurred, although he wrote a much shorter 
judgment, with Mr. Justice Phear, and if I may quote one passage from 
his judgment, he said : 

” I see no ground for supposing that an Act affects the prerogative of the 
CroAvn, because it affects the liberty of the subject. If that were so, then the 
Iridian Legislature would have no power at all to legislate in criminal matters, — a 
position which would not be entertained for a moment.” 

He also stated : 

** I wholly repudiate the doctrine that the allegiance of a subject to his sovereign 
can by any possibility be legally affected by the mere withdrawal from the subject, 
of any right, privilege or immunity whatsoever. I think the notion of reciprocity 
upon which this argument depends is one which is wholly inadmissible in any legal 
coiij^ideration. * ^ 

'l^liey once for all said that the mere fact that the liberty of the sub- 
ject has been curtailed, that his privileges or immunities have been taken 
away, that the Habeas Corpus Act has been suspended, are no grounds for 
declaring an Indian Act to be ultra vires. 

That was in 1870. I will tell the House rapidly how events have 
moved. Much later, about 23 years ago, before that eminent Judge, Chief 
Justice, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, this matter was again argued, — and I am 
referring to this case although there are a dozen, because in this case 
the matter, from the point of view of the subject, was argued witli re- 
markable ability and streuuousness by the late Mr. C. R. Das, as the judg- 
ment itself will show. He pressed the argument of ultra vires, he pressed 
the point that the common law liberty of the subject has been taken away, 
he pressed the point that, under some unwritten law of the Constitution 
of England, the subject has the right to approach the Courts for investi- 
gating the facts upon which he was detained, — ^no point which could, with 
any reason, be argued was omitted by Mr. Das 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Gan jam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Are you not confining to the Calcutta High Court decisions ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Yes, Sir ; I am confining 
myself to the Calcutta High Court decisions, and I shall proceed to show 
that the Calcutta High Court decisions have been affirmed on at least 
five occasions by the Judicial Committee, but I cannot take all the cases 
at the same time in the same breath. The contentions of Mr. Das were 
over-ruled by Chief Justice Jenkins who followed Amir Khan’s case, and 
lie said that the fact that, under the common law right, assuming the sub- 
ject had any common law right, and assuming that the provisions of the 
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Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended or abrogated, that did not mean 
that the Indian law was invalid, illegal or ultra vires. Still later, — I shall 
only give the House the reference, — ^the matter was decided by another 
Special Bench, again in Calcutta, of five Judges of the Calcutta High 
Court, and confirmed still later by Mr. Justice Camduff. These are all 
Calcutta rulings, — ^but, before I come to the Judicial Committee, I would 
beg to remind the House of the fact that we are dealing with detenus in 
Bengal, and if in Calcutta the High Court, by their rulings, uniformly 
from 1870, have recognised that such an Act is not uUra vires, it is idle 
to say that some learned Judge in Bombay or Madras may have come to 
a different decision 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind .* Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Will 
the Honourable Member allow me to ask a question ? Does he think that 
if the question of Habeas Corpus Act comes into question in other Pre- 
sidencies, it will not be legal to suspend it ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Will the Honourable Mem- 
ber kindly repeat his question ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : As the Honourable Member is restricting 
his remarks of the Privy Council to Calcutta, I am asking that if the 
Habeas Corpus Act is attempted to be suspended in other parts of the 
country, will it be legal or not. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I shall just 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Does the 
Chair understand that any Honourable Member has raised a point of 
order whether the Bill before the House is ultra vires of this Legislature ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir, no point of order has been raised, but 
I will raise it, because. Sir, I know of a time when such a question was 
raised in this House. I asked the Secretary to help me to find out the 
ruling, and I am trying to find out the ruling given by your predecessor 
who held that the Legislature has got no power in that direction. I was 
only waiting to raise it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : May the 
Chair understand the Honourable Member now that he formally raises 
the point of order that this Bill before the House is ultra vires of the 
Indian Legislature ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : If the Chair will allow me to do it here- 
after, when the Honourable the Law Member has finished his speech, I 
will do it then, otherwise I will 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : It seems 
to be an after-thought of the Honourable Member from the remarks made 
by the Honourable the Law Member. 

Mr. Lalchtuad Navalrai : I did not quite follow. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; I must say that my friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, did indicate the point, because I have it in mv 
notes that he used the words ultra vires in connection with any Act which 
would suspend the Habeas Cofpus Act j he did raise that point. I have 
no difficulty in answering the point, whether in Bombay or Madras, a 
jWiUar principle which has been laid down in Amir Khan’s case will bo 
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followed. All I can say is this, that the Judicial .Gonuuittae has repeated- 
ly affirmed that an Act which abrogates the Habeas Corpus Act or which 
takes away any supposed common law rights, that will be intra vires of 
the Indian Legislature. If any learned Judge of the Bombay High Court 
refuses to follow the decisions of the Judicial Committee, that is a differ- 
ent matter. Now, Sir, about the Judicial Committee, I shall not talre 
ino]'o than tliree minutes. ^ In the case of Mrs. Annie Besant, which went 
up to Ihe Judicial Committee, this principle was again affirmed, I mean 
the principle wliich was laid down in Amir Khan's case, that the supposed 
abrogation of the Habeas Corpus Act or the supposed interference with 
common law rights of the subject were not good grounds for attacking the 
Act of the Indian Legislature as being beyond its competence. I will 
quote only one sentence here from the judgment of the Privy Council in 
Besant’s case. It was contended in the High Court and before this 
Board that it was beyond the competence of the Indian Legislature to 
enact section 22, and possibly even to enact the Press Act. This argument 
was iiiainly founded upon the language of Mr. Justice Norman in Amir 
Khan’s case, and received some encouragement from the officiating Chief 
Justice,— that is my friend. Sir Abdur Rahim,— but Their Lordships found 
tliein.«elyes unable to appreciate it. I think I may say with respect that 
the Judicial Committee was perfectly right in using the words “ some 
e/icouragcmont ", because, as I read Sir Abdur Rahim's judgment, from 
the point of view of the appellant it was encouraging in some parts, but 
extr<unely depressing in other parts, and, therefore, they are right in 
snyiiig that there was some encouragement, but they were unable to appre- 
ciate it. This matter again came up before the Judicial Committee in 
a])peal from a judgment of tlie Martial Law Commissioners of Lahore in 
the case known as the case of Bugga Singh and others. The argument 
was again attempted to be revived that the Indian Legislature has 
deprived the accused of the fundamental right of having his cas'.> tried 
by an established Court of law. Again the argument was advanced based 
on allegiance, common law rights, rights under the Constitution, Habeas 
Corpus Mt, and every other possible matter was again pressed before 
tlie eludicial Committee. Their Lordships pointed out that counsel sliould 
have remembered that the view of Mr. Justice Norman had been thrown 
over by the appellate Judges. They further referred to two other cases, 
namely, to an unreported case of their own in the Privy Council, and also 
to a full bench case of the Patna High Court, all those cases affirming 
over and over again the principle which was laid down in Amir Khan's 
ease. They said inter alia, the exact quotation being : 

" It was contended that the Ordinances by depriving British subjects in India of 
the right to be tried by the established Courts of law affected the unwritten law of 
(onstitution w^hereoii the allegiance of His Majesty ^s subjects in India depends. The 
law docs not prevent the Indian Government from passing a law which may modify 
or affect a rule of the constitution or of the common law.’^ 

That is what the Judicial Committee said. Their Lordships again 
quoted fully and approved once more the appellate judgment in Amir 
Khan's case. Before I leave these cases, I will finally like to read a 
passage from the judgment of the Judicial Committee in Bugga Singh's 
case . 

''If their Lordships were to adopt now the argument pressed upon them (that 
argument being based on the infraction of common law rights, the abrogation of the 
Snheds Corpvs Act and similar and allied arguments) they would be casting doubt 
upon a iQpg course of legislation and judicial d.^cisions which must be presumed to 
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have been known to and were in view of the Imperial Parliament when the Act of 
10 lo was passed. ’ ’ 

Their Lordships then referred to various authorities with which I 
am not ^?oing to trouble the Jlouse, including the case of Mrs. Besant, 
and concluded : 

** This ar/ETument cannot therefore prevail.’’ 

Shortly speaking, therefore, the position is this, that, from 1870 on- 
wards, tlie Calcutta High Court consistently maintained that there is no 
ground for attacking legislation by the Indian Legislature on the ground 
of any question of allegiance or of infraction of common law rights or 
abrogation of the Habeas Corpus Act, and so on. The Judicial Com- 
mittee, as T have shown, in these reported cases and also in their iinre- 
poried case to which they themselves referred, have affirmed this principle. 
So far, therefore, the question seems to me so absolutely concluded by 
repeated decisions of the highest authority that there is no question of 
law wliich is now open to be argued so far as this aspect of the matter 
is concerned. With all respect to Mr. Navalrai, if I may say so, his 
points 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : People know me as Lalchand Navalrai. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I am extremely sorry, and 
to be dealt with as a first oflPender. Regarding my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, — ^his points of law will remind Honour- 
able i\I embers of the House of the story of the celebrated jumping frog 
ot* Mark Twain. They may remember that the owner of that celebrated 
frog M’as always boasting of the points of that frog, the particular special 
7 'ioint being that it could jump more than any other frog. When the 
cballenge was taken up, his enemy had taken the precaution of putting 
in a decent amount of shots into the stomach of the frog, and, at the cru- 
cial moment, the frog could not jump at all. I may say about my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ^s points that in the stomach of 
his frog so many shots have been put in by the Judicial Committe«3 and 
by the Calcutta High Court that it would not jump at all. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I have other shots from other High Courts 
and other opinions. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; T said that the legal frog 
won id not jump. T never insinuated tluit my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai, would not jump. (Laughter.) 

Reading the debates on the last occasion, I find some points w^ere 
made by my Honourable friend. Sir Abdur Rahim, and also by others. I 
haAT read them carefully and any arguments coming from my friends are 
entitled to be treated with great respect, and that is what T have done. 
If I differ from them, it is because I am entitled to my ovm opinion as 
tliey are entitled to theirs. One point made was this, — ^Why should you 
put in this section at all, 491, because it is not necessary. It was said, 
what could the High Court do when a man complained that he was being 
kept in detention without trial ? The High Court could only say whether 
a ])roper order under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act had been 
passed against the particular accused. If that had been done, the High 
Court would have no power, no authority to test the grounds on which the 
•executive had been moved to act in the particular matter, and upon that, 
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it was argued, what was the necessity of putting in this section ? Those 
arguments were met at length by my predecessor, Sir Brojendra Mitter, 
and T find, that in the end this House decided by a majority to have this 
clause, namely, to put in an express clause that section 491 will not apply 
to any persons detained under the Act. If we are now going to pass this 
i\ct and if we repeal that section, there can be but one implication, namely, 
the corresponding section 491 will apply to these proceedings. That is 
an impossible situation, because, by reason of the Bengal Act, as my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, — I should use the full name — ^Mr. K. 0. 
Neogy 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy : It is not necessary in my case. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Mr. K. G. Neogy said that 
executive judgment had been substituted for the judgment of the Court. 
That is perfectly right, I am not going to dispute that for one second. 
But if that is so, what are the unfortunate High Court Judges going to 
do ? If the object of deleting the section relating to 491, is that the 
High Court will test the grounds on which the opinion of the Govern- 
ment was based, then the High Court would be helpless. They have been 
made helpless, not by anything which this House has done, but by the 
Bengal Act. Sir Abdur Rahim made another point, and that was quite 
a debatable point. He made the point : Very well, but supposing the 
man has been kept in custody in jail, and, as a matter of fact, none of 
the j)rovisions, feven of this Act, had been complied with, — imagiin? a case 
where a man is put in jail. It is said that he is being kept in jail under 
tlie provisions of the Bengal Act of 1934, but, as a matter of fact, there 
was no order from the proper person in the Government expressing his 
opinion lliat this man ought to be kept in jail.’^ Would the High Court 
have the power to interfere or not ? I think that is the point wliicli my 
friend, Mr, Lalchand Navalrai, had in mind when he said, it was con- 
ceded by my predecessor that in such a case the High Court would have 
the ])0wer to interfere in spite of this second section relating to section 491 ; 
and, if T may say so, with respect to my learned predecessor, his answ’er 
was quite correct. All that the High Court could see in the 8upj)osed ease, 
is, whether, as matter of fact, the provisions of this Statute had been 
complied with. There, its jurisdiction ends. It cannot go behind tlie 
order of the executive* and then find out for itself whether the executive 
arrived at a right or a wrong conclusion about the guilt of this ])erson. It 
has no right to sit in judgment over executive opinion, Avhich is conclusive 
by reason of the Bengal Act. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 
Then my Honourable friend agrees that the High Court can interfere 
with an order which does not conform to the provisions of the Act. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Yes. As a matter of infor- 
mation, I may tell my Honourable friend that this specific point came n]) 
before the Calcutta High Court, either last year or towards the end of 
the year before last. I am not sure whether both the cases have been 
reported. T believe one has been reported in the Calcutta Weekly Notes. 
I could not lay my fingera on the decision this morning. I think that 
Sir Abdur Rahim will remember that several applications were moved in 
the Calcutta High Court. Two of them were applications based on this 
Tmrticular ground, namely, that the provisions of this Act have not been 
complied with. In one case, the Bench was constituted, I think, by Mr. 
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Panckridge and another, and, in the other case, by Mr. Justice Ameer 
Ali and another Judge. However, the names of the Judges do not 
matter. I believe in each case they granted a rule, and I submit that 
they granted it quite properly, because prima facie on the affidavits there 
v/as an allegation that the provisions of the Bengal Act had not been 
complied with. In both these cases, rule was issued and the Crown was 
called to show cause and the applications were ultimately dismissed, not 
because the High Court had no power to go into that question, but be- 
cause in each case the High Court was satisfied that there was an order 
by the executive which made it clear that in their opinion the man ought 
to be detained in jail without trial under the provisions of the Statute. 
I mention it specially because I find that Sir Abdur Rahim raised this 
question and that question has now been decided by the High Court in 
the way in which my friend contended. 

I have only one other matter to raise. I have already said that what- 
ever the conclusion might have been in 1932, this House thought 
it was unnecessary to introduce section 2, and they did act 
accordingly. At the present moment, the position is that this 
House having once considered it necessary to make it perfectly clear 
that section 491 was not going to apply ought not withdraw it on the 
ground that it is unnecessary. After all, this House will certainly agree 
with me that this application of section 491, this question of law which 
we are discussing here and which Mr. Lalchand Navalrai raised, after 
all they are really of no substance whatsoever, nor of any material im- 
portance for obvious reasons. What according to my learned friends is 
the mischief, namely, the mischief of the substitution of executive 
judgment, that has been done by the Bengal Act, and having regard to 
the Bengal Act, it is not competent to the High Court, whether section 
491 is made applicable or it is removed altogether, to go behind the 
opinion formed by the executive in relation to the necessity of detention 
under the provisions of that Act. 

I do not think I shall take up more time of this House. If any other 
new pointvS are raised about Tlaheas Corpus^ common law rights or 
English constitution or Magna Cliarta, Petition of Rights, and so on, 1 
shall certainly have an opportunity of dealing with them when the 
amendments are moved. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : On a point of order 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : The 
Ilonourahlo Member will simply state the point of order. The Chair 
p)v»])oses to hoar arguments in support of the point of order later on. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : T want to have a ruling from the Chair 
whether the Habeas Corpus^ the common law, can be superseded by this 
Legislature ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : If that 
is the only point on which the Honourable gentleman wants the decision 
of the Chair, it can straightaway give the ruling, without having the 
need of hearing arguments for and agains.t. So far as the powers of 
this Legislature are concerned, the only restriction placed is contained 
in section 65* of the Government of India Act, and, under section 65 (2)r 
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the Indian Legislature has not power to make any law affecting the 
authority of Parliament or any part of the unwritten laws or constitution 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland whereon may 
depend in any degree the allegiance of any person to the Crown of the 
United Kingdom, or affecting the sovereignty or dominion of the Cro\vn 
over any part of British India. 

The Chair understands the Honourable Member to mean that the 
Habeas Corpus law, being a part of the unwritten law and constitution 
of Great Britain and Ireland, any law of this Legislature affecting that 
law would be ultra vires. Is it not ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Yes, Sir. That is the point. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : The 
answer to that is this. It is not merely sufficient to show that a Bill be- 
fore this House affects the unwritten law or constitution of the United 
Kingdom, but any Member, relying upon that section, must also show 
that that unwritten law of constitution of the United Kingdom is such 
that on that alone depends in any degree the allegiance of the subject 
to the Crown. It has been held by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council that the allegiance of the subject to His Majesty is not condi- 
tional, but that it is an absolute duty of the subject, and no Act or law’ 
of the Legislature can be an excuse for a subject to abrogate his alle- 
giance to the Crown. Therefore, a violation of the Habeas Corpus law" 
cannot be construed as in any way affecting the allegiance of the subject 
to the Crown and the Bill before the House is intra vires of this Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am thankful to the Chair for the first 
portion of the ruling. With regard to the last part, namely, the ques- 
tion of allegiance, the Chair, I hope, will kindly hear us and also give 
an opportunity to other Members to be heard before coming to a final 
judgment, because this is a very important point. I w"as under the im- 
pression that this point had been raised at one time, and your predecos- 
.sor, Sir, gave a ruling. I have asked for the reference, but I have not 
yet, up to this time, been able to find it. This is a very weighty point 
which involves more or less strengthening the hands of the executive 
against the judiciary 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. The Honourable Member has not raised any new point. It is 
covered by the point which was raised before. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Mr. President, I am afraid my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navairai, drew a red herring across our path. At any 
rate that led my Honourable friend, the Law Member, to deliver a veiy 
interesting disquisition on the law of Habeas Corpus and the powers of 
the Legislature in this country. Well, so far as a point of that nature is 
concerned, I was perfectly prepared to hear from my Honourable friend 
opposite a very learned discussion of the character he has given us. 
Fortunately the question really need not arise and I think on a previous 
occasion the matter was the subject of a ruling from the Chair, if I re- 
collect correctly, and, therefore, I do not think it is a serious point at all 
arising from the Bill. But as regards the other arguments of the 
Honourable the Law Member, — I am sorry that he has left his seat, — I 
regret that most of us on this side of the House were unable to appreciate 
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those arj;'iimeiits. We are perfectly aware that he has just come 
from Bengal, saturated with the local atmosphere, and, therefore, he is 
not expected to take at present that all-India view which I hope the mem- 
bership of this House and the Government of India will soon bring about. 
Ilis arguments in favour of the measure before us are mainly based on 
the fact that the Legislative Council of Bengal has passed the Act of 1934, 
and, therefore, we are bound to follow the Legislature of Bengal and pass 
tlie measure now before us. Before I deal with that class of argument, 
which, I submit to the House, has very little value, I wish, first of all, to 
make my position clear with respect to what the Honourable the Home 
Member said with reference to the attitude I took up on a question of tJiis 
character on a former occasion. He cited some passages from a speech of 
mine which, if I remember correctly, I made in reply to a provocative speech 
delivered by an Honourable Member of the European Group on a Resolu- 
tion which was moved in connection with the attempt, I believe, on Sir 
Alfred Watson, the editor of the Staiesman. In that speech Mr. James 
tried to convey that a great deal of responsibility rested upon us on 
this side of the House in the matter of these terrorist crimes, that we had 
not done enough in order to ensure that these crimes are put a stop to, and 
so on, and it was in reply to that speech that I pointed out to the House 
that the responsibility for dealing with terrorist crimes rested primarily 
and substantially upon the Government and not upon the Non-Official 
Benches. I am glad to find that the Honourable the Home Member en- 
tirely agrees with that proposition. In the course of my speech, I point- 
ed out also that Government must find out the remedy, and I believe my 
Honourable friend wants t-o lay stress on that proposition as if trying to 
suggest that we arc bound to accept any measure that is put forward 
by the Government. Is that really the position which the Honourable 
Member takes up ? I am sure, he does not take up any such position. 
I say, iiov' that my Honourable friend, the Law Member, has returned to 
his seat, even if the Honourable the Law Member was inclined to be 
teclmical, the Honourable the Home Member would not say that I am 
bound to accept this measure, because I had previously said it was for 
the Government to find the proper remedy. 

Sir, the Government ask us to pass this Bill, because the provisions 
of this Bill are not within the competence of the Local Legislature. I 
should like my Honourable friend, the Law Member, to note this fact 
that the Local Legislature of Bengal is incompetent to enact a measure 
like this. That is the reason why the Government of India, under the 
Constitution, is compelled to come to us. Surely my Honourable friend, 
the Home Member, will not deny that there are extremely good reasons 
why legislation of this character should not be undertaken by a Local 
Government, but only by this Government and by this Legislature. Sir, 
that being the position, the responsibility is entirely laid upon us 
whether to approve the measure put forward by the Governmenl- 
or not. The question, therefore is whether the provisions of the Bill 
are such as should meet with our approval, whether it is the right policy 
for this Legislature and the Government of India to adopt or not. 

Sir, there are three important questions which arise. The first is 
the detention of these political suspects outside the Province of Bengal. 
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The second is whether the power of the High Court to interfere with 
illegal detentions under the Act should be retained or should be taken 
a^vay ; and the third — ^the most important question — is whether the tin'e 
limit should be removed and the Act made permanent. Sir, this m an 
Act which applies primarily to the situation in Bengal. But there are 
certain important principles involvqd in it with which the whole of 
India is concerned. Therefore, we have to consider the provisions from 
the all-India point of view. We have to take a long view of the sitna- 
ti(»u and not merely confine our vision and our examination of the pro- 
blem to the local difficulties that have arisen in Benigal. Now, Sir, my 
Honourable friend, Sir Harry Haig, has told us, as indeed we all know, 
that these terrorist activities began as far back as 30 years ago. He also 
assured us that the Government of Bengal have been able to establish some 
control over the activities of these mi^uided youngmen, but not suffi- 
ciently well to satisfy them that a law of this character was no longer 
necessary. I may just in passing point out that the position taken up 
by my Honourable friend opposite doe^ not appear to be very logical or 
consistent. If, as a matter of fact, the Government of Bengal have been 
able to secure control over the movement remembering the fact that these 
Acts were passed four years back, then surely we are entitled to expect 
that within a fairly short period of time they will be able to complete that 
control and stamp out the menace. I say that that consideration prima 
facie arises from the statement made by my Honourable friend, but 1 
do feel that the Honourable the Home Member realiisJes at the same time 
that his anticipations may not be justified. What he fears apparently 
is that the terrorist movement may become a permanent feature of the 
Province of Bengal, and, therefore, he is asking us to make this legis- 
lation permanent. Sir, it is a very serious thing to ask of us. It means 
not only that the House should authorise the Bengal Government to send 
their political suspects an3rwhere they like, instead of following the 
normal procedure of detaining them in their own Province. Not only 
that, but we should be sanctioning generally a mode of dealing Witli 
political movements which can only be justified in an emergency and 
wliich should be dealt with only by emergency legislation. Sir, we have 
often been asked by the Benches on the other side to refer to dictionaries, 
but I may say from my experience of measures like this that the Govern- 
ment dictionary defines * ‘ emergency ” as something permanent. Sir, 
we are seriously asked to hold that the activities of persons who are 
merely suspected of certain crimes can only be met by the Government 
of Bengal if these men are confined for all time without any trial what- 
ever. That is to say, the Government of Bengal must be empowered 
to deprive the citizens of Bengal of their liberty, detaining them whether 
in the Province or outside the Province as they choose, without any trial, 
without any remedy being made available to these persons whose liberty 
is so taken away. SJr, that is asking of us too much unless the Govern- 
ment of Bengal is able to satisfy us that the condition of things that 
]u*evails at present is going to remain a permanent feature of the Pro- 
vince of Bengal. Sir, I myself do not believe that that is going to be 
the case. And I should strongly object to the making of a measure like 
this permanent on one ground alone, if not on other grounds. It is this. 
I do not want the Government of Bengal to go to sleep. I want the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal to be vigilant and to take the necessary steps, as 
vigorous steps as possible, to stamp out terrorism from that Province, 
^ir, what would be the psychological effect of this measure on a Govern- 
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ment which has not been able to deal with this evil for the last 30 
years ? They will go on in their good old ways. On the other hand, 
what we are entitled to expect from the Government of Bengal is that 
they should find out the real causes, they should spare no effort to find 
out what are the causes at the bottom of this conspiracy if it is a conspiracy 
and deal with it vigorously and effectively. Does my Honourable friend, 
the Home Member, contend that this is not passible Surely, that would 
be a very serious indictment of the Government of Bengal. The Gov- 
ernment of Bengal is possessed of every possible power and all the re- 
sources that can be available to any Government to deal with this menace. 
My Honourable friend has assured us that he is also thinking of other 
suitable measures in order to deal with the situation. He simply told ns 
of ojie, and that is the enlisting of public opinion in condemnation of 
crimes of this character. But, surely, there are other measures possible 
by which this movement can be met. My Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, has told us that Sir Jolm Anderson, the Governor of Bengal, is 
particularly loved by the Hindus of Bengal, and yet the fact remains that 
only the other day a deplorable attempt was made on his life. 

Sir, during the last two or three years that we have been considering 
measurers of this character, I must say that we have been kept more or 
less in the dark, I do not suggest wilfidly, but, as a matter of fact, we ai‘e 
not in a position to understand what the real causes of this trouble are. 
Is it a racial movement ? Is it a movement purely aimed against Eng- 
lishmen ? If that is so, I, for one, would publicly tell these misguided 
youths of Bengal that if they believe that, by assassinating a few Britisli 
ofiicials, they are going to frighten the British people, that they are going 
to coerce them to give up their rule in India, then they are absolutely 
mistalum. I, for one, do not believe for one moment that a single British 
official will be deterred from doing his duty because of these outrages. 1 
am perfectly sure, and I believe that the British Government would be 
perfectly justified, if tliis movement is racial, to use every means in their 
power to stamp it out. That is a position which no one can deny. Any 
one who has read the history of the different nations and of different 
Governments must admit that the British people cannot allow themselves 
to be driven out of India by a menace of this kind. If this movement is 
racial in origin, then of course, they would be perfectly justified in taking 
whatever measures they like. It has also been suggested that the causes are 
political. There also we are quite in the dark whether it is really the 
intention of these young men to overthrow British rule in India by acti- 
vities of this nature. Well, I do think that the friends of these people 
ought to tell them in as disftinct language as possible that if that is their 
idea, they are wholly mistaken and that they will never realise their poli- 
tical objective. If that is one of the predominant motives, I do not see 
any chance of conciliation by taking measures which will bring them round 
to a more reasonable attitude of mind. If by political motive is meant 
political concessions, then in that case we are equally in the dark, because 
we do not know what sort of political concessions will satisfy these mis- 
guided young men. It has also been suggested that the causes are econo- 
mic, that most of these young men can find no employment and they thus 
become desperate and think that, by assassinating some officials, they will 
possibly achieve their object or that they have become so desperate that 
they do not care what happens either to themselves or to the officials. Sir, 
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1 am saying all this in the hope that the Honourable the Home Member 
might take us into confidence as to what — I do not ask him to disclose any 
confidential information that he has received, but I think he ought to en- 
lighten us what in his opinion — are the root causes of this trouble, whether 
racial, political or economic. If he is able to find out the causes, then I 
suggest that the Government will be in a much better position to find the 
remedy. So far as we have heard speeches from Government Benches, 
speaking for myself, I feel entirely in the dark. I do not know what the 
causes are and we must remember that this movement has been going on 
for over 30 years. The Government of Bengal have an adequate police estab- 
lishment, they have their detective forces, they have various other means 
of finding out what is happening, and when they have been able to find 
out what the real trouble is, then it is that the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of India will be able to fight this menace. That is exactly 
what I suggested in the speech from which my Honourable friend quoted 
one passage. I say, as I said then, that this is a matter of administration. 

I cannot exonerate any Government which, for 30 years, allow this evil 
to go on and is unable to find out the causes. I do think, therefore, that 
the Government of Bengal must be awakened to the situation, and it must 
be kept up to the mark instead of enabling it to shift its responsibility on 
to other Provinces and instead of encouraging them to ask the Govern- 
ment of India and this House to give them a measure of this sort as a 
permanent feature of the Statute Law of India. What I suggest to the 
Government of India, through the Honourable the Home Member, is that 
they should tell the Government of Bengal Very wiell, you have not 
been able to deal with this menace effectively so far, we will give you an- 
other period of three years or five years at the most, but we refuse to give 
you for ever laws of this character, because laws of this character, 
will aggravate the evil the longer they last on the Statute-book I, 
therefore, say, there is really no justification in asking us to make this law 
permanent on the Statute-book in order to deal with the movement. 

T will just say one or two words about a specific point that has been 
raised. As regards detention of these political suspects outside Bengal, I 
am afraid the Honourable the Law Member has dealt with it very lightly. 
He says what does it matter where they are detained, in Bengal or outside ? 
It does make a deal of difference. As a lawyer, for instance, he ought 
to know that there is a difference between transportation and ordinary 
imprisonment in one’s own Province. Transportation is considered a 
heavier punishment, and rightly so. Therefore, that fact itself is enough 
to regard this measure of detention of political suspects outside as some- 
thing abnormal and as something which ought not to be resorted to, unless 
the Bengal Government is really compelled to it. I do not attach undue 
importance to this question, but I do still say, as I said on the previous 

occasion, that it is a reflection on the Government of Bengal and on the 

administration of Bengal that they should not be able to make effective 
arrangements for their own political suspects. My friend, Mr. Sitarama- 
raju, pathetically appealed to the Government of India not to send these 
political prisoners to the Madras Presidency; and I believe it is clear 

from some of the opinions that were received that at least some of the 

Local Governments are not happy at the prospect of these people being 
shoved on to their charge. There is, from the point of view of all Pro- 
vinces, a very strong objection, and under the future Constitution, each 
Province will become autonomous. I believe the Central Government will 
L203IiAD o 
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then' find greater difficulties in inducing other Provinces to give shelter 
to the political suspects of Bengal. 

Sir, as regards the treatment of these men, I am absolutely sure that 
so far as the Government of India can ensure it, they 

• “• will be treated humanly and kindly. They are not crimi- 

nals who have been convicted of violating the law of the land. They arc 
mere suspects. But I do not endorse the protest of my Honourable friend, 
the Law Membei*, when he says that it is a reflection on the Goyerument of 
India to appeal to them to see that humane and fair treatment is meted out 
to tlK^se detenus. I think the Law Member must know that the heads of 
Governnient, though they are technically responsible cannot always ensure 
that the subordinate officials discharge their duties properly. And, there- 
fore, we, the Non-Official Members on this side of the House, can only hold 
the Government Members responsible for seeing that these detenus are 
pro])erly treated. 

Now, as regards the question of the powers of the High Court to inter- 
fere with illegal orders passed by an official or the Local Government, I 
think the law has been correctly stated, as we all conceived it, by the 
Honourable the Law^ Member, that if the provisions of this Act are not 
complied with and any person is detained in custody in contravention of 
the provisions of this Act, the High Court, in spite of the repeal of section 
491 of the Criminal Procedure Code, will still have fhe power to interfere 
and set such i)erson at liberty. That, I think, is the correct position of the 
law, and, therefore, it is not necessary for me to go into that matter fur- 
ther. 

Sir, the most important question is whether this law sliould be per- 
manent or not. I believe there are some amendments on the agenda with 
respect to this provision, and I appeal to Government that they should on 
no account make this law^ permanent, but put a reasonable time limit. I 
say it is not in the interest of the Government of Bengal, any more than it 
is in the interest of the citizens of Bengal, that a law of this chanicter 
should be made permanent. 

Sir, I do not propose to embark upon the subject of how some officials 
at times behave towards the people and thereby embitter feelings. I 
believe the present Governor of Bengal is very watchful and will see to it 
that such undesirable behaviour as far as possible is not repeated. A great 
deal has been made of the fact that the Bengal Legislative Council, by a 
large majority, passed the Act of 1934 which contains provisions of an 
extremely repressive character, — I use that expression in spite of the cri- 
ticism of ray Honourable friend, Sir Nripendra Sircar. Sir, I take that 
as a fact in favour of Government but that fact does not exonerate us from 
discharging our responsibilities in the matter. The state of things in 
Bengal is still not all that is desired and the Government of Bengal thinlt 
that such a measure, as is contained in the Act of 1934, is necessary in order 
to enable them to meet the situation. Sir, I do not wish to criticise the 
Bengal Legislative Council ; I shall give them credit for having done what 
in their judgment appeared to be the right thing and I do not challenge 
that position as taken up by the Law Member. But so far as this Bill is 
concenied, it is solely our concern, and I deny the proposition that it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that, because the Act of 1934 has been passed 
by the Government of Bengal, therefore, we are bound to enact this mea- 
sure. I know there is no time limit in the proviilmal Act, but th^ ijs not 
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inconsistent without asking Government to put a time limit to this mear 
sui'e. It may be asked, what will happen f Supposing a time limit is put 
here, say, for three years, what will happen as regards the prisoners that 
will be dealt with under the Act of 1934 after the three years have ex- 
pired ? The answer is obvious. If the Government unfortunately find, — 
which I hope they will not find, — ^that the situation has not been brought 
under control in the next three years, then it is open to them to come to 
this Legislature, as they have come noiw, to extend the Act for another 
period. It may be said that, under the new Constitution, responsibility 
may be introduced in the Central Government as well. I hope it will. We 
are not at all sure about it, and I do not think even the Honourable the 
Home Member is sure about it. But even so we know that under the Con- 
stitution it is proposed the Governor General as well as the Governors will 
have uncontrolled legislative power. They can pass any Act they like and 
they can veto any measure of ‘the Legislature. This is in addition to the 
power to issue Ordinances. All those powers being there, I do not see what 
justification there is for the Government of India to ask us to place this 
measure permanently on the Statute-book. On the other hand, as I have 
ventured to suggest to the Government, it would be bad policy, so far as 
the Government of Bengal is concerned, to pass a permanent measure of 
this kind. The Government of Bengal ought to be told in so many words : 

We give you three years in which you must put your house in order. 
This thing has been going on long eno-ugh, and you have not been able to 
do much. We give you another three years and let us see what you arc 
able to do within that time I do not believe really — and I have some 
little experience of administration — ^that the situation is past remedy, that 
it cannot be controlled by proper methods and within a reasonable time* 
I, therefore, strongly object to this measure being placed on the Statute- 
book permanently. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. E. Studd (Bengal : European) : Sir, as I listened to the lucid, 
and, to my mind, convincing speech made by the Honourable the Home 
Member yesterday in introducing this measure, it seemed to me that 
he was making a proposition that anybody could understand quite simply 
and easily. As I listened to the speech of the proposer who made tho 
motion for circulation and, to my mind, his somewhat laboured explana- 
tion of the difficulties in understanding the question fully, it seemed to me 
that he Avas confusing the issue instead of clarifying it, and as he proceed- 
ed wath his speech, it certainly seemed to me that he had confused the 
issues as far as he was concerned, for he spent a considerable time in 
arguing against detention without trial, or as he preferred to put it, 
detention on mere suspicion, a line of argument which one or two other 
speakers also chose to adopt. But, Sir, it seems to me that that argument 
is really entirely irrelevant to the present question. Whether the present 
Bill is passed, w'hether the Act which it seeks to extend is made perma-. 
nent or is extended for a period of a few years or is allowed to lapse 
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next year ; whichever of these alternatives may occur, detention without 
trial is provided for under the Bengal Act and will continue, and, there- 
fore, I submit that question does not really arise out of this proposal. 

Sir, there are two points in my friend, Mr. Mitra's speech to which 
I sliould like to refer. I do take exception to his accusation which has 
been repeated by other speakers that these men become detenus on mere 
6usi)icjon. lie ought to know as w^ell as others that that is by no means 
the fact. Definite and ample evidence has to be submitted to the appoint- 
ed authority before any man is declared a detenu. Now, Sir, I think it 
was my friend. Sir Abdur Rahim, who, in a previous debate on this 
subject, stated that terrorism was a subterranean movement and that it 
was* impossible for the ordinary man to know how it works. Now, if you 
have to deal with a subterranean movement, you have got to adopt under- 
ground and secret measures for getting 5 ’^our evidence and your informa- 
tion to deal with it, and if you have to work in that way, I think it is 
obvious to any sane man that if that evidence, when it has been obtained, 
has to be submitted to a Court of law, the source of that evidence becomes 
public property, and that means you cannot in future use that same 
source to get any further evidence or any further information. And, Sir, 
there is another very strong argument against making that evidence 
public, and that is, while it is difficult to get a member of the public to 
come forward to give evidence or information in ordinary cases, it is still 
more difficult in the ease of terrorist activities, because of the very 
natural fear they entertain that, if they do come out into the limelight, 
they will be the victims of reprisals. I should like to remind the House 
that it is no idle fear, for on more than one occasion there have been 
cases of witnesses who have been shot by the terrorists, because they 
dared to give any information 

An Honourable Member ; When was the last of that ? 

Mr. E. Studd : Now, Sir, there is another point on which my friend, 
Mr. iMitra, spent some time in arguing the question relating to complaints 
about the treatment of detenus. We have in this House on frecpient 
occasions listened to long strings of questions and supplementary questions 
on that subject. Personally, 1 have sometimes marvelled at the unrulKed 
patience Avith which the Honourable the Home Member answered those 
questions. For, Sir, it seemed to me listening to the questions and 
answers, that a great many of those complaints Avere unfounded or 
grossly exaggerated, and that in any case where there does seem to he any 
real cause for complaint. Government have always shown their readiness 
to investigate the matter and to adopt any measures possible to remedy 
the complaints. But, Sir, I submit that even if there are cases of hardship, 
that is no argument against the continuance of these measures. I should 
like to remind my friend of the saying “ Hard cases make bad law 
and the chief consideration is not whether individuals unfortunately are 
sullering hardship, but what is to be for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. I do not think that any sane and reasonable man will attempt 
to deny that the enactment of these measures has definitely achieved the 
greatest good of the greatest number, it has helped at any rate to 
chock the evil of terrorism and to bring more security to the general 
public. 

Noav, Sir, in spite of what almost seemed like red herrings being drSAvn 
across the trial in the shape of legal arguments, it seems to me that the 
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issiTe is a perfectly clear and simple one. It is sought to enact this Act 
as a permanent measure, the principles of the measure have had already 
been accepted by this House two years ago, and they have been in opera- 
tion for something like two years, — ^the first is to keep the detenus outside 
Bengal, the second is to bar the power of intervention of the High Court. 
Now, Sir, I have not heard anybody in the course of this debate claim 
that the present Act and the present powers have done ho good. I think 
every one is prepared to admit that they have at any rate helped to check 
terrorism, even though they have not cured the evil. It is equally beyond 
qiiestion that the evil which we are aiming to check still exists. Surely, 
Sir, if those two points are admitted, there can be no possible grounds for 
relaxation of any of the measures which are taken to deal with this evil. 
I certainly endorse what the Honourable the Home Member said in liis 
speech regarding the study of the history of terrorism in Bengal during 
the past 30 years. This is no recent evil unfortunately, and I think any 
one who will study the history of those outrages and of the measures 
which have been taken to deal with them will inevitably come to the 
conclusion that it is the greatest mistake in the world to relax your vigi- 
lance or to. relax the stringency of your measures just because for the 
moment at any rate terrorism seems to be dying out. It has been found 
over and over again that where special powers have been relaxed, because 
it appeared that the evil was decreasing, immediately terrorism raised its 
ugly head again. We, Sir, for our part are under no delusions in this 
matter. We do not believe that the task will be either an easy one or a 
quick one ; we believe that it is going to be and it must be a long fight 
and a stern fight. And I should like to tell my Honourable friends on 
the ether side of the House that unusual powers of this kind are just 
as distasteful to the Englishman as they are to any Indian. The whole 
of our history and tradition and upbringing ha^s taught us to dislike any- 
thing that curtails the liberty of the subject. But, Sir, we are so con- 
vinced of the evils of terrorism, we arc so certain that desperate evils 
require desperate remedies, that we are determined to support these 
measures which we consider necessary, with the whole of our strength. 
Sir, w'hen I say that, I am quite sure that I am not speaking merely for 
these Benches or for the European community in Bengal. I am quite 
sure that those views are shared by every European throughout this great 
country. Now, Sir, we hold those views, not, as I think the Leader of the 
Op])osition seemed to suggest this morning, because our community 
has been the one which ha.s hitherto at any rate suffered most, or because 
we think that there is anything racial about it. We are quite convinced 
of there being something far deeper than that. We believe that it is a blot 
on the fair name of India and that it is entirely contrary to the whole 
grain of Indian culture and Indian traditions and we maintain most 
firmly that the fair name of India is just as dear to those of us who spend 
the best part of our life in this country as it is to Indians themselves. 
For that reason we see in terrorism a canker which must either destroy 
or bo destroyed, and that is the reason why we are so determined to 
support any measures that are nece^ssary to cope with it. We are con- 
vinced that it is a menace not merely to the present Government, but to 
any Government. I have heard it argued that when Constitutional 
Reforms, when Provincial Autonomy come in, terrorism will die a natural 
death. I think that that is the greatest delusion. The terrorist's liand 
is against every man who does not agree with his way of thinking or does 
^ot approve of his way of doing things, and I am quite certain that the 
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new Governments will find terrorism just as much a menace as the 
present Governments have found it. And it is just because we feel that 
the new Governments will have constantly to deal with new and difficult 
problems without the ripe experience and traditions which long years have 
given the present Government, that we feel that terrorism should, il 
possible, be removed before they undertake their task. 

There is another point with regard to this measure which, I think) 
desen’es consideration. This, to my mind, is not merely a question of 
co-operation with the Government of India or the Government of Bengal ; 
it is something much bigger than that. It is co-operation also wdth 
the people of Bengal. I do not think that there is the slightest question 
that, if it had been possible for these powers to be include in the Bengal 
Act, they would have been passed by the Bengal Legislative Council with 

e ist as big a majority as it did actually pass the Act as it stood. My 
onourable friend, Mr. Mitra, in the course of his speech, told the House 
that he bad been informed by a high official that even from Dcoli com- 
munications were being established to some extent with the outside world 
attd that a certain amount of conspiracy was being hatched even there. 
Surely, that is an argument against his own case. If even from Deolt 
stich things can happen, it is quite obvious that, if the detenus get hack 
irtit) the middle of Bengal, such things will happen to a very much greater 
extent. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, said that 
he would be agreeable to an extension of this Act for a few years, 
but he thought that it would be most unreasonable to make it a perma- 
nent measure. I do not know what was at the back of his mind in saying 
that. He comes from a part of India where he has not had an oppor- 
tunity of coming into close touch with terrorism, and, possibly, thereforey 
he does not realise the strength of the movement or the magnitude of the 
problem. I should prefer to think that it was that, rather than weakness 
which prompted him to say that. But, Sir, it seems to me the great 
objection to extending this Act merely for a few years will be, as the 
Honourable the Home Member suggested, that it will hold out some sort 
of encouragement to the terrorists that if they can hang on for aiiotlier 
two or three years or whatever period it may be, some of these stringent 
powders will be relaxed and then they will have a better chance of getting 
their own way. On the other hand, if the measure is made permanent now, 
surely it is a clear indication to them that Government, backed by the 
Legislatures, are out to fight them to the bitter end, and that they will 
not i*elax their efforts or relax their measures to deal with this evil until 
the evil no longer exists. I fail to understand how there could be any 
objection to making a measure of this sort permanent. It looks as if 
my Honourable friends thought that it w\as like the law of the Medes and 
Persians w’^hich we were told could not possibly be altered. The Honour- 
able the Law Member has pointed out this morning that making it perma- 
nent only really means that it is on the Statute-book until it is repealed 
or amended. There is no question of its being there and it being impos- 
sible either to repeal or amend it. I have no doubt that if and when 
the day does come when the powers are no longer needed, it will be a 
perfectly simple matter to repeal it, but it does not seem to me that very 
much damage- would be done even if it was not repealed, because, if there 
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is no evil to deal with, the powers ivould become a dead letter for there 
would be 'no detenus. 

Now, Sir, it has been said and said quite correctly that this will not 
cure the whole evil. That, I think, every one admits. Surely, the fact 
that it is only a partial cure does not mean that it should be discarded 
and it has certainly helped. The only question is what else can be done. 
I musi confess that I was somewhat disappointed at the speech of the 
Honourable the Leader of the Opposition, for I had hoped that we might 
get some constructive proposals from him. It is so easy to be destructive 
and to say that somebody has not done his job, that the Government of 
Bengal is inefficient, and so on, but it is quite another story to put 
forward «ome constructive proposals in order to improve matter^>. But it 
does seem to me that the two great bodies which can do more than anything 
else to help us are the Indian press and Indian public opinion. They 
should not rest until they have convinced these misguided people, and 
those who are inclined to follow them, that terrorism is something outside 
the pale. There are undoubtedl}^ many other contributory causes Avhidi 
will have to be dealt with. I do not think I can do better than once 
again quote the Honourable the Home Member in one of the debates tAVO 
years ago when he was referring to this subject. He said jnobilize 
public opinion, make it strong, vigorous and lively My Honourable 
Mend, Sir Abdur Rahim, this morning referred to a speech which was 
made by Mr. James from these Benches tAvo years ago. I was not in the 
House at the time, but I have read the speech and I have read the 
comments on it made then. Noav, Sir, it appeared to my Honourable 
friend as some sort of accusation. I do not believe it was ever intended 
to be taken in that light, but I should like to say this. My own view 
is very much the same as the view that Mr. James held. Can anybody 
think he has done enough so long as terrorism still exists ? It is not a 
matter that Government can tackle by themselves. It is a matter for cA^ery 
right minded citizen to do his best to contribute his part in fighting this 
evil. 1 do maintain that until terrorism is dead and gone, no one has any 
right to claim that he has done enough. That is no reflection on what 
has been done. I believe if we are honest in our attempts, we can do 
something more. It is, I think, noticeable that public opinion is begin- 
ning to form, but until these misguided people realise that any act df 
terrorism is a definite act of treason to India and will be regarded as such 
by their relations and friends and by the leaders of their community, 
Avhcn j)ublic opinion gets as far as that, then I believe that terrorism will 
cease to be a menace. Noav, Sir, I submit that there is no body of men 
that could give a better lead to public opinion than this House- -the 
elected representatives from all over India. To my mind the motion for 
circulation is merely shirking responsibility. This is merely saying we 
are not prepared to tackle this unpleasant subject until we haA^e heard 
AAdiat other people have to say about it 1 venture to suggest that per- 
haps the greatest single blow that we can strike at terrorism and the 
most effective way of educating and encouraging public opinion will be 
the passage of this Bill through this House Avithout a division. 

Tliere is one other aspect I should like to touch upon before 1 finish, 
and that is this. Have my Honourable friends considered what the effect 
of refusing to pass this measure or of making great difficulties about it 
nwy beron those doubters who exist, Avho have openly expressed misgivings 
on the subject of the transference of law and order in this country or 
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oil the die-hard section at home ? Whatever we may think of their views, 
We cannot ignore that factor in the situation. Are we going to play into 
their hands by refusing to take these measures, because they are un- 
pleasant, or are we going to cut the ground from under their feet by 
passing this measure and rigorously enforcing its provisions. I look upon 
this measure as a plain duty to the present Government and the future 
Governments which we hope soon to see installed. It is a definite step 
in the furtherance of the cause of the Reforms. 1 am convinced that it is 
for the good of India, that India, which all of us, Europeans and Indians, 
love and seek to serve. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan) : I think there is no one on this side of the House who 
would not agree with Mr. Studd that terrorism must be stamped out from 
this country, and there is no one on this side of the House who would not 
agree with all that has been said by the Honourable the Home Member 
that terrorism is a menace, not only to the peace of Bengal, but to the 
whole of India; but the question which the Honourable Mr. Studd has 
raised and which the Honourable the Home Member has raised seems to me, 
with due respect, to be wholly irrelevant. We are here concerned 
with the perpetuation of a Statute wliich was passed in 1932. The 
Honourable the Home Member and the Honourable the Law Member and, 
last of all, Mr. Studd appealed to us by stating that only two years back 
we had accepted the principle of the Bill. Human memory is short. If 
Honourable Members will recall the proceedings of 1932, they will find 
that emphasis was laid by all speakers on the fact that this was merely a 
temporary measure, and, because it was a temporary measure, this House 
was prepared to support the Government. Let mo read to the Honourable 
Members what I myself said speaking from the Opposition Benches; 

Tliat being the position of this side of the House, we are not going to intervene 
in th(* further progress of this Rill, but at the same time we wish to tell the Hononr- 
abie A1 embers on the Treasury Renehes that whatever you do, whether for the purpose 
of laying terrorists by the heels or ruling the whole country by Ordinances, it is only 
a palliative and not a cure.’', 

and, then, later on, I went on to state that the primary reason which had 
led the Opposition Benches to support the measure was the fact that its 
duration was limited to a period of two or three years. 

Now, Honourable Members will perhaps remember the view of the 
3 pm ^ Soing to place before them. In 1932, 

the terrorist movement was at least 28 years old. The 
Honourable the Home Member reminded us that it is now about 30 years 
old. And I cannot for one moment assume that the Honourable the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Benches w’cre not aware of the argument that has 
been used by the Honourable the Home Member and repeated with such 
vehemence by other speakers on the other side of the House that, because 
this is a temporary measure, therefore it ceases to serve its purpose, 
because the terrorists wait for their time and hope that, after the lapse 
of two or three years when there will be no measure at all, they will be 
free to resume their illegal activities. Sir, the terrorist movement started 
AS far back as 1905, and it has continued down today. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi . (Dacca mm Mymensingh : Muhammadan 
Bural) : Even earlier. 
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Sir Hari Singh Gonr: As my Honourable friend, Mr. Qhuznavi, 
reminds me, it started even earlier. Now, if there was anything in the 
argument that permanency is a cure for the terrorist movement, I am 
perfectly certain that the old Legislative Council, which was responsible 
for the enactment of legislative measures, would have placed on the Statute- 
book a permanent measure against terrorism, but it did not do so. 
And when the late Lord Minto began to deport terrorist and others under 
Regulation III of 1818, we have in the words of the Secretary of State 
for India the following comments thereupon. Let me read to Honourable 
Members what the Secretary of State himself wrote in his Despatches and 
since published in John Morley’s Recollections, Volume II, page 250. He 
says in his letter to Lord Minto : 

“ The question is the Future. It is like the Czar and the Duma.’’ 

I make a present of these words to the Honourable the Home Member — 

Are we to say, * you shall have reforms when you are quiet. Meanwhile we 
won’t listen to a word you say. Our reform projects are hung up. Meanwliile x)leMty 
of courts-martial, lettres de cachet and the other paraphernalia of law .and order ’. 
People here who have been shouting against the Grand Dukes in Petersburg for 
bullying the Duma will shout equally vociferously against you and me if wo do 
in our sphere borrow the Grand Duke policy.” 

Now, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member, in spite of these obser- 
vations made by his former chief, is following the Grand Duke policy. At 
page 217 occur the following words: 

” Deportation is an ugly doso for Kadicals to swallow ; in truth, if T dhl not 
happen to possess a spotless character as an anti-coercionist in Ireland, cur friends 
would certainly have kicked a good deal. As it is, if a division is forced after my 
spoech, wo shall have against us the Irishmen, most if not all of the Labour men, 
jaid a fair handful of our ordinary rank and file. This may put me personally into 
something of a hole ; for I don’t see how I could cfirry on, if I found myself opposed 
by .u majority of our own party. However, wo need not say good-morrow to the Devil 
until we meet him. 

I suspect your difficulties will only now be beginning, for the reactionaries are 
sine, after getting their first mouthful of Energy, to clamour for more — liglit and 
left. Personally, I am not at all squeamish in such a community, or }uass of 
communities, as India is, for a conflagration there would be too terrible.” 

Then, T wish to draw your particular attention to the closing passage 
which I shall read: 

The worst of it is that we do not really know, and cannot know, what is going 
on in the subterranean depth of the people’s own minds.” 

Sir, these are pregnant words: and the Honourable the Home Member 
may feel that, because he is faced with an att^uated House and is sure to 
carry this measure on to the. Statute-book, the last will be heard of it in 
this country. It may be so, but we have friends on the other side of the 
ocean, and they at any rate will recall the words of their own Secretary of 
State and examine the position more independently than we are able to 
do here today. Whatever may be the fate of this measure, this side of the 
House cannot be a consenting party to its passage; and T beg further to 
say that no measure, which the Government have hitherto brought forward, 
has received the opposition of this House merely because it was a Govern- 
ment measure. Only two years back, we supported the measure, because 
it was a temporary measure, but it is one thing to pass a temporary, 
emergent measure, .iust as we have had in England the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, but what would the House of. Commons say if the 
Habeas Corpus Act were suspended for all time? And that is what the 
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Honourable the Home Member is now striving to do by this measure. He 
is suspending the operation of the Habeas Corpus Act, enacted in section 
491 of the Criminal Procedure Code, for all time, and I silbmit it is upon 
that crucial point that we and he are at issue. 

The Honourable Mr. Studd said that the Honourable the Leader »of 
the Opposition had made a destructive criticism of the Government mea- 
sure, but had not suggested any constructive scheme. Well, Sir, a con- 
structive scheme it is very easy to suggest, but it would not perhaps be 
as easy for the Government to adopt it. If the Honourable the Home 
Member had come forward with a Eesolution to .appoint ja Committee to 
go into the terrorist movement and to suggest means and measures, I am 
quite sure we would have helped him and suggested a line of action which 
would not have been as obnoxious as the present measure is. Even as it 
is, we would have gladly joined our friend, the Honourable the Home 
Member, in wishing this measure Godspeed, were we sure that the terrorist 
movement would be laid under its composite provisions ? The Honourable 
the Home Member has himself admitted that these measures passed from 
time to time, liave not stamped out the terrorist movement. The Honour- 
able Mr. Studd express<'d the same view. Now, I wish to ask you, Sir, this. 
India is suffering from a disease. The Government have been administering 
a pill from time to time. Now, I %vish to know if, instead of administering 
one pill, you are to give three, is the patient going to recover or die 1! And 
the more fact, that this measure, whether temporary or otherwise, has been 
in existence from 1915, when the Rowlatt Act was enacted, down to the 
present date, has not stamped out to any perceptible degree the forces of 
terrorism, makes us doubtful whether this measure will serve that purpose. 
If the measure is inadequate, the fact that it is permanent does not make 
it adequate. If the measure is adequate, its permanency is jtiot necessary 
and not called for. I submit that the Honourable the Home Member should 
reconsider the position in which he has launched himself. I know he said 
that the Legislative Council of Bengal have passed by an overwhelming 
majority a measure of which the measure before us is a supplement. But I 
beg to ask tlie Honourable the Home Member whether the question of Haheas 
Corpus was before the Legislative Council. Did they pass any measure 
or did they jiass any Resolution recommending to the Legislative Assembly 
the enactment of a measure in which the Habeas Corpus Act would be 
suspended for all time ? What is the good of referring to the Bengal 
Legislative Council because they have passed a measure which is quite 
different to the m(3asure with which we are concerned? The measure with 
which we are concerned is a measure in which we give the leitres de cachet 
to the executive Government and give the aggrieved party no recourse to 
the Court of law in any circumstances, not even to the High Court under 
the provisions of section 491. That, I submit, is a main point before us, 
and nobody on this side of the Hoaise is prepared to give a caf^te blanch e to 
the executive to arrest and detfun without trial for any indefinite period 
any ])ersorj whom they consider to be a danger to the State. Now, Sir, that 
is the question with which we are concerned, and I submit that if we apply 
ourselves to this main question, the answer will not be far to seek. It has 
not only been said but admitted that, so far as this House is concerned, it 
has only a subordinate position or a secondary place in view of the decision 
of the Bengal Legislative Council. Let not Members on this side of the 
House remain for one moment in any delusion that the Bengal Legislative 
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Council has either passed any law or recommended any law like the one 
with which we are now dealing. We are dealing here with the amendment 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, with the repeal of section 491 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure which does away with the power of Habeas 
Corpus given to the chartered High Courts of India. And it is upon that 
point that we join issue with the Honourable Members on the Treasury 
Benches. My friend, the Honourable the Law Member, upon whose maiden 
speech I congratulate him, made, as is expected from an astute lawyer, a 
special pleading on behalf of the Government. I think at times he was 
speaking with the tongue in his cheek because he said: “Oh, this is only a 
preventive measure.” Well, Sir, it may be a preventive measure, but 
why are you going to send these people to jail for an indefinite term ? A 
preventive measure is well understood. Bind them down to keep the peace, 
bind them down under the provisions of section 107 or section 108, be- 
cause these are preventive sections, but to send a man to perpetual in- 
carceration to a place unknown can never be described, with due resx>ect 
to my Honourable friend, as a merely preventive measure. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircmr : Will my Honourable 

friend allow me to point out that in 1932, as Chairman of the Select 
Committee, he fully approved of each of these principles * 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : You have anticipated everybody here. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Sir, because I happened to be a Chairman 
ot the Select Committee in 1932, I have read passages from my speech 
for the purpose of saying to the Honourable the Occupants of the Trea- 
sury Benches in what circumstances we acceded to the request of the 
Government to legislate for a period of three years. 

Then, Sir, my friend, the Honourable the Law Member, said that 
a complaint was made from this side of the House that the detenus 
deported outside the province of Bengal would suffer from hardship. 
He then said : Do not the prisoners in Bengal suffer from hard- 

ship ? ” I think my friend must have overlooked the fact that there 
are degrees in hardship, and while prisoners in Bengal suffer from 
hardship, the Bengali prisoners outside Bengal suffer from greater 
hardship, and it is against that greater hardship that Members on this 
side have been complaining. Tlien my friend said : “ What about this 
Habeas Corpus Act ? ” lie said that from 1870 down today the Calcutta 
Iligli Court and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have held 
that the Indian Legislature has jurisdiction to legislate in these matters. 
Well, Sir, assuming for the sake of argument, that it was competent for 
the Indian Legislature to legislate, there remains the question whether it 
would be ])roper for the Indian Legislature to legislate. Jurisdiction and 
authority is one thing and its appropriate use in the circumstances of 
the case is another. And I beg again respectfully to join issue with 
my friend on the other side when he read, or, at any rate, intended to 
read the provisions of section 65 of the Government of India Act. In it 
occur the following words (I am paraphrasing them) : 

** The Indian Legislature has no power to legislate upon any matters whereon 
iiiay depend in any degree the allegiance of any person to the Crown of tlie United 
Kingdom, or affecting the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any part of 
Rrltish India.'' 
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Now, this postulates that allegiance must be subject to sotae rule 
or power. None of the Lordships of the Privy Council have said what 
is intended and what is the common law upon which the allegiance of 
the Indian subject is dependent. Nobody has ever said that. In the 
Wahabi case and in the latest case that went up to the Lordships of the 
Privy Council, Their Lordships simply contented themselves by saying 
what the section does not include, but they never said as to what it 
really means and that is really the point with which we are concerned 
here. If allegiance were unconditional, what becomes of the clause ? 
If allegiance were absolute, unqualified or unconditional, these words 
would be otiose and yet we find in the Indian Statute these words occur- 
ring as limiting the jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature. On a pre- 
vious occasion to which my friend, the Law Member, has referred, 
I passed in review the whole constitutional law on the subject. I do 
not wish to detain this House beyond referring in very few words to 
what I then said. I said that under the Bill of Rights, when William 
and Mary got the Crown of England, it was distinctly stipulated that 
that would b(^ subject to the provisions of the Habeas Corpus Act or 
'vvliat thou, aiiioinited to the Habeas Corpus Act. Let me read from tJie 
book on constitutional law a passage. 

The whole Bill of Rights, Honourable Members will find, is dependent 
upon what is laid down in Tasvrell-Langmead^s Constitutional Law, 
page 572, upon the right of personal liberty, the most precious of all 
rights, as old as the Constitution itself. It is the right of liberty which 
is older than even the common law of England, and it was recognised as 
the common law of that country and was embodied in the Bill of Rights 
and afterwards in subsequent Haheas Corpus Statutes. I submit that 
it is open to argument that the allegiance subject to the common law of 
England referred to in section 66 must necessarily refer to some rule of 
common law by which allegiance is qualified. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : May I ask the Honourable Member in Avhat 
circumstances a man is absolved from his allegiance to his sovereign f 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I am not here answering my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Anklesaria ’s question. I am answering the Honourable the 
Law Member {Mr. N. N. Anklesaria ; “ Because you cannot answer 
me and I am pointing out to him that merely citing a number of 
cases commencing from the Wahabi case of 1870 down to the recent 
Lahore case is no answer to the plain meaning of the provisions of 
section 66 of the Government of India Act which lays down in unquali- 
fied terms that allegiance is qualified by some rule, of law and neither 
Their Lordships of the Calcutta High Court nor Their Lordships of 
the Privy Council have ever in one of these cases pointed out as to 
what is that rule of common law subject to which 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Will my Honourable friend 
allow me to point out that he is entirely wrong. The Judicial Com- 
mittee p.s well as one of the Calcutta judgments have pointed out what 
those words mean, but I am not prepared to read out the long judg- 
ments here. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : If that is all the answer that my Honourable 
friend on the other side can give, then the answer is somewhat more 
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eiripliatic than the answer given by his predecessor, Sir Brojendra 
Hitter, he was not quite cocksure as to what the meaning of section 66 
was, referring as it did, to the allegiance being qualified by the rule of 
Common Law. But let that pass. I refer that as not a primary question 
in this case. I am not dealing here with the question of ultra vires. 
I am dealing not with the authority of the Legislature. I will assume 
that this Legislature has the authority to legislate upon these matters. 
But 1 say that is not the point with which we are concerned. Is it right 
for this Legislature to exercise that power which curtails the liberty 
of the subject ? That, I submit, is the question. That it does curtail, 
and curtails materially and curtails in a most significant manner the 
liberty of the subject will admit of no doubt. Even the Honourable the 
Home Member and the Law Member will not doubt it. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Studd, has said that it does curtail the liberty of the 
subject. What are the impelling causes and reasons which would in- 
duce this House to override the fundamental principle of Indian Consti- 
tutional Law that the liberty of the subject shall be inviolate. The 
Honourable the Home Member says, well, terrorism is rampant through- 
out Bengal. We know it is rampant throughout Bengal, but how arc 
you going to deal with terrorism by this measure ? You have tried it 
and failed. By merely placing this measure permanently on the 
Statute-book, you are not likely to better things. 

My Honourable friend admits that the measure is not likely to 
stamp out terrorism, other things have to be done. I ask him this ques- 
tion. How can you assert that this measure or similar measures which 
have been on the Statute-book for a number of years, for at least a 
quarter of a century which have not sufficed to stamp out terrorism will 
do so merely because the measure is made i)ermanent ? That, 1 sub- 
mit, is a question upon wdiich we have our doubts. Then, the Honour- 
able the Home Member said this is not a measure which by itself will 
control terrorism. Other means have to be adopted. Public opinion 
has to be mobilised. I echo those sentiments, public opinion has to be 
mobilised. But how are you going to mobilise public opinion if the 
public of Bengal and throughout India feel aggrieved tiiat this is a 
Draconian law — a repressive law which does not discriminate between 
the guilty and the innocent. If you wish to mobilise public opinion, 
you must take the public into your confidence. Give the accused a 
reasonable chance of defending himself. Give the accused the most 
elementary right of safeguarding his liberty. When you have done 
that, public opinion would be behind you. But this measure, passed 
without that salutary qualification, would arouse and inflame public 
opinion instead of rallying it to your suppoii;. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the more 
coercive the measure, the greater is the feeling of the public against it. 
As Lord Morley pointed out, you have to count against subterranean 
mental revolt that exists in the country and is inflamed by the repres- 
sive laws. Therefore, I say that it is in the interest of the Government 
that I am asking them to give the accused a reasonable chance. The 
Honourable the Home Member says that the executive always examines 
the cases, and one of the speakers behind me said that they are examined 
by some Judicial Officers. He further went on to say that if there was 
a trial or if the High Courts exercise their power of Habeas Corpus 
under section 491, then the evidence would have to be made public. 
Well, I ask the Home Member, is it not very easy to make a provision 
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providine a special procedure for dealing with such cases, that such 
cases shall be tried in camera and that the evidence shall not be publish- 
ed ? Such things do occur. There are precedent's for it and that 
would safeguard the mischief which the Home Member and Mr. Studd 
ai)i)rohend. What we are fighting against is not the measure which 
the Honourable the Home Member has placed before us for considera- 
tion, but fighting against its drastic provisions which leave no loophole 
for the accused to ask for, at any rate, a summary judgment of any 
constituted judicial authority. That is what we are complaining of. 

Sir, that leads me to the other point. How do the executive act 1 
Tliose who have practised at the bar, as my Honourable friend, the Law 
Member, has done, know too well the machinery of the executive. It 
goes down from the bottom from a subordinate of the police depart- 
ment and then it goes up by a concatenation of dittos right up to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, and the result of that is that the person who 
really sets the ball in motion is an underling in the police department ; 
and it may be that the executive have gone wTong. They trust too much 
the man on the spot as the Honourable the Home Member wants us to 
trust tile Council on the spot. In such cases, we also know that there 
have been numerous cases in our very practice when, out of animosity 
or from motives of corruption, these underlings report against a par- 
ticular person. The moment the report is made against him, he is 
helpless. It goes up and up and up in confidential dockets till an order 
comes from the Local Government that the man is detained and is 
transported either to the Andaman Islands or to a segregation camp 
in Deoli. How are you going to provide against the abuse of power ? 
I can quite understand that in those cases, in which the order is right 
and the crime of the terrorist is proved to the satisfaction of the execu- 
tive Government, the executive Government would be justified in 
detaining him. But what safeguard have you provided in this Bill 
against the abuse of powder by the executive. You have provided no 
safeguard at all. No man’s life is safe under the provisions of this 
Bill. He may be ever so innocent, but once there is a fiat of the execu- 
tive, he is done for ; he has no remedy. My Honourable friend, the Law 
Mem])er, said that the High Court has jurisdiction to examine whether 
the case comes under the Statute. Of course the High (Court has 
jurisdiction if the case falls outside the Act, but that is not the point. 
If once a case comes under the Act, the High Courts cease to have juris- 
diction even if there was a prima facie case. What we want is that 
the High Courts should retain jurisdiction just as the High Courts have 
jurisdiction under the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code of going through, — not necessarily in a detailed form, but at any 
rate summarily, — and seeing that justice has been done in the case of 
the accused. And that is the very modicum of the safeguard which 
we want to be inserted in the Act ; and these are the things which 
would have been considered if you had prepared a new draft to cope 
with a new emergency and understood that it was to be a permanent 
measure. T know, Sir, that Government are very fond of tinkering legis- 
lation. During the la^st 14 or 15 years, that we have been in this House, 
we know that they have pulled out of their pigeon holes old drafts 
and say, heye is the law. Only the other day, in connection with a 
similar measure, thty. brought out a Bill which had to be recast from 
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top to bottom. My friend, the Law Member, may onee more refer to 
the proceedings, of the Select Committee and he will see what was done 
there. On this occasion, they have taken a short cut. This measure 
was passed for three years, those three years are now about to expire, 
and so they say : let us make it permanent. But you have never con- 
sidered the main question whether a temporary measure is suited to be 
enacted into a permanent measure and whether a measure enacted to 
deal with a temporary emergency could serve the purpose which you 
have in view, namely, of checking the terrorist movement in this country. 
These are questions which Government have never considered, and, 
therefore, I submit that it is a crude measure ; it is a measure which 
there is no justification for saying will serve the purpose which it is 
intended to serve. But one purpose it will serve ; it will be a messenger 
of discontent throughout the length and breadth of the country. The 
student of law reads in the class rooms of the well-known phrases, 
Every Englishman house is his castle ; ‘‘ Every Englishman is 

entitled to Haheaus Corpus Every Englishman is entitled to the 
liberty of person and property ”, and so on. When these catch i)hrase6 
of English law are read by the Indian student in the class rooms, let 
alone the professors and the grown-up people, what will be the result 
tliroughout the country ? There will be a growing discontent against 
this measure that it tramples under foot the most elementary and 
precious rights of man. And, therefore, I submit that it is up to you 
to reconsider it. We are not against measures designed to suppress 
terrorism ; we are in favour of them. 

My Honourable friend, the Law Member, has reminded you that I took 
paH in shaping a measure which found its way into the Statute-book. But 
it was a measure, as I have said, which was intended to dio its work in a 
period of two or three years ; and I find, and the Honourable the Law 
Member admits, that this measure is not sufficient to deal wdth the crime of 
terrorism. Therefore, let us put our heads together and devise a new 
measure, a more effective measure, keeping in mind the fundamental rights 
of human beings t^ safeguard their liberty and to see that the measure, while 
it reaches the guilty, does not punish the innocent. It is very easy to think 
out such a measure. 

My friends, the Members of the European Group, say that we have 
made no constructive proposal. Well, Sir, on behalf of the occupants of the 
Opposition Benches, I offer this olive branch to the Honourable the Home 
Member. Will he accept it 1 It is very simple to draft a measure that will 
deal with the mischief and prevent its abuse. It is to its abuse that we 
object. The measure, as it is, is a crude production, as I said ; it is not well 
thought out. You have concentrated, like the one-eyed camel of the 
Arabian Nights, on one side of the road. The result is that on that side 
of the road there is nothing but dry field with no grass. If you had only 
used the other eye, you would have found yourselves confronted with verdant 
verdure and the result of that would have been that you would not have 
then suffered from starvation, but w'ould have got every assistance from the 
popular section of this House. Whatever legislation you may pass in this 
House, whatever measure you may enact during your government will not 
be permanent, because there is a Nemesis awaiting these reactionary 
measures ; and I assure you that, before many months and many years are 
past, these words of mine will come true. This measure will be blotted 
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out of the Statute-book, not by this House, but by a power greater than 
this House possesses. (Applause.) 

Ml*. N. N. Anklesaria : Sir, the Centre Party has always stood for 
law and order, and in every measure pertaining to law and order the 
Centre Party has always co-operated with Government. This present 
measure essentially pertains to law and order, and, at the fag-end of the 
life of this Assembly, the Centre Party is not going to change its 
attitude. T am, therefore, authorised to associate the whole of my 
Party with the Honourable the Home Member in support of this measure. 
The arguments addressed in connection with this measure are based on 
law and also on facts, many of which are imaginary, as has been amply 
shown by the communique publis-hed as regards the allegations with 
regard to the Midnapore affairs made by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mitra, on the floor of this House. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by the Deputy 
President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhuri).] 

So far as arguments in connection with law are concerned, I think, 
after the very able and very powerful speech of the Honourable the Law 
Member, it would be sheer impertinence on the part of anybody on this 
side to try to supplement it 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Then, why do 
you rise ? 

Mr. H. N. Anklesaria : I am not going to repeat the arguments of 
my Honourable friend, the Law Member. So far as arguments based on 
facts are concerned, it is a pity that the Pro-Leader of my Party, Mr. 
Sanaa, Avbo luis been rightly and courageously fighting the terrorist move- 
ment in his pa])er, the Whip, has been forbidden by medical advice to speak 
on the present occasion : otherwise, he would have spoken himself and 
given the complete lie to the statements as regards hardships of, and 
oppressive acts towards, the detenus, which have been alleged on the 
floor of the House. (Ironical Opposition Cheers.) I am quite sure, 
the Members coming from Bengal know all this much better than my- 
self ; but we have to look to a greater authority than the men from Bengal 
here, I mean the decided opinions of the Bengal Legislative Council 
{Cries of “ Oh *’) who have passed the substantive measure with an 
overwhelming majority and who are far more interested than friends like 
my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, here, who is now interrupting me. 
The primary principle on which this measure is based is that of detention 
without trial. As regards that principle, my Honourable friend. Dr. 
Gour, was completely in agreement till today with the Government, and 
I believe on the previous occasion there was not a single dissentient vote 
of any of the influential Members in this House as regards that principle 
on which this Bill is based 

Mr. Amar Nath Dntt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : May I know who are the influential Members and who are not T 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : My friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, can judge 
for himself. ....... 
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Mr. K> 0. Neogjr : Those who have influence with the Government. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singli (Mnzaffarpur citm Champaran : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Or those whom the Government can influence. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. K. C. Neogy ; I accept the amendment. 

Mr, N. N. Anklesaria : I am not going to take much of the lime of 
the HoiLse, because I believe this motion must be decided upon by this 
evening. {An Honourable Member : ‘‘ Why ? But I will address 

myself simply to the motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, about 
circulation. Sb far as I have followed the debates in this House on the 
present measure, after Mr. Mitra there was not a single Member except 
Mr, Studd who even alluded to this motion for circulation. No allusion 
was made by any Member to this motion for circulation. I ask my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, what does he want to circulate ? Is this 
a new measure ? Is this an unfamiliar measure ? This measure has 
been before, this House for over the last five years. I do not understand 
what relief circulation will bring to my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra. 
The principle of detention without trial is a principle very well known 
throughout the civilised world. In times of stress and strain, when 
revolutionary activities are making headway in the country, measures 
giving effect to such principles and far more stringent principles than 
the principle of this Bill have been enacted in all countries of the 
civilised world. Take the history of Prance ; take the history of England 
during the French Revolutionary period ; take the history of the Irish 
Free State ; take the almost, if I may say so, contemporary history of 
Germany. The principle that has been given effect to in these countries 
is not detention without trial, but actual execution without trial. 

An Honourable Member : Let us have it here. 

Mr. N. N. Aiddesaria : Unfortunately that cannot be given effect to 

here. 

An Honourable Member : Why ? 

Mr. N. N, Anklesaria : For reasons very well known to my 
Honourable friend. I ask Honourable Members, who are opposed to 
this measure^ what wall happen if this measure is not passed ? It is 
quite plain that the duration of this measure, which is supplementary to 
the Bengal Act, should be co-terminous with the duration of the substan- 
tive Act itself. Otherwise obviously it would land us into very awkward 
situations which can much better be imagined by this House than 
described by me. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Navalrai, said the other day that this 
House passed this measure, writh his concurrence, of course, because the 
Government had given an undertaking that it was to be a temporary 
ineasure. I asked him, w^hen w^as that undertaking given, and he was not 
able to reply. Today my Honourable and esteemed friend, the Leader of 
the Nationalist Party, has stated to the House that he gave his assent to the 
Bill, because he understood that the. measure was a temporary one. I ask 
him who gave him that understanding ; who asked him to understand the 
iiature of the measure in that way f . ... 

L203LAD D 
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Sir Hari Singh Oour : May I reply to my friend, Sir f Section 2 : 
that it shall extend for a period not exceeding three years. That is the 
undertaking. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : That was not the undertaking given by the 
Government. The Government actually opposed an amendment to that 
effect which was moved by my friend, Mr. Raju. That was not the under- 
taking given by the Government. The amendment was carried in spite of 
the Government votes. 

An Honourable Member : Was it carried in the Select Committee 
or in the House itsfdf ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : No, it was carried in the House itself. In 
the Select Committee, not a word was spoken about the duration of the Bill, 
and iny friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, who was the Chairman of the Select 
Oomniittee, never thought fit to put forw^ard the views 'which he has now 
propounded before the Committee or before the House. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian 
Commerce) : The original Act passed in the Bengal Council in 1932 was 
for three years. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : That is so. 

Mr. S. C. Sen : Then why do you say that you did not agree to mak<' 
it a temporary measure ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : You wanted to make it temporary, but Sir 
James Crerar actually opposed it, 

Mr. B. Das : You are doing an injustice to the Government. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : No, I am not doing any injustice to the 
Government. I am stating a fact which you ought to know. 

An Honourable Member : Please don’t get excited. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : I can understand that measures like those are 
mere palliatives to check the immediate mischief which the terrorist 
movement may do, but they cannot completely eradicate the evil, and the 
Honourable the Home Member, as well as several other Honourable Mem- 
bers from this side of the House, expatiated on the imperative necessity 
of educating public opinion. Sir, I ask, what have the Government done to 
educate public opinion in this matter ? I also ask in spite of the advice 
and recommendations of His Excellency the Viceroy in his various addresses 
asking Honourable Members to educate their constituencies, -what have the 
several Honourable Members, who have spoken on this subject, done to 
educfite public opinion ? So far as I know, Sir, they have done ‘nothing ; 
nor have the Government themselves done anything to suflBciently educate 
public oi)inion. Sir, public opinion, so far as Gujarat is concerned, 
now come wholeheartedly on the side of Government, and it is prepared 
fight subversive activities standing shoulder to shoulder witli Government, 
but let me tell the Government that that transformation is not due to *dny 
act of the Government. That transformation has been solely due to the 
recent movement against the Hindu religion started by Mr. Gandhi, Ih ’ 
apostle of all subversive movements in this country 

Mr. B.- Das : Sir, I strongly object to the words used by my frioii<l 
regarding Mahatma Gandhi that he is the apostle of all subversive movo- 
ments in this country. 
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Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : You may object as much as you like, but I 
am entitled to say what I consider to be the truth. Mr. Gandhi, Sir, did 
command some influence in Gujarat till a year or two ago, but he hcu3 now 
become an object of sheer contempt of all laiw-abiding people in Gujarat 
(Ironical Laughter from the Opposition Benches) 

Mr. B. Das : In the next election, you will lose your five hundred 
rupees ! 

An Honourable Member : It is an election speech. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : I say, Sir, that Government have done little 
to educate public opinion, and I am quite prepared to substantiate it. On 
the contrary. Sir, the present policy of the Government not only does not 
tend to create opinion in favour of the Government, it, on the contrary, 
tends to create opinion against it, especially on account of the policy 
pursued in Bengal. It must be admitted, Sir, that Bengal contains the 
cream of Indian intelligent^^ia 

Honourable Member : Question. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : And I say, Sir, that it is not out of sheer 
wantonness that you find educated men and women cheerfully sacrificing 
themselves for what tliey consider to be the good of their country. Now, 
Sir, what is the real cause, what is the reason, for all this trouble ? Sir, 
I have tried to make some inquiries in the matter, and T have found that 
the root cause of the terrorist movement 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Have you 
ever been to Bengal ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : No, I have not been there, but I have talked 
with Mr. Mitra who knows all about terrorism and knows Bengal as much 
as anybody else. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : Do you say he knows terrorism f 
How ? . .. ! ■ ^ 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria ; Yes. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : How can you say so ? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Order,, 
order. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : I say. Sir, the result of my inquiries is this, 
that the Bengal people, I mean the Hindus, mostly from whom the terrorists 
are recruited, have as their hereditary vocation Government service, and 
the present policy of refusing jobs to Hindus of Bengal simply because they 
happen to be Hindus has created an amount of discontent which, as we can 
easily imagine, has culminated in a movement like the one we are tr3dng 
to check. Sir, this favouritism shown towards certain classes, at the expense 
of the other classes, has created an opinion, not only in Bengal, but in my 
own Province of Gujarat also, that this Government are trying to rule on 
the maxim of divide and rule. And, Sir, it lends colour to the pre- 
vailing belief, which I have voiced in this House in the very first Session 
of this Assembly, that this communal partiality, a partiality towards 
certain communities, does create in the minds of people adversely affected 
a belief that justice has departed from British administration, and I 

appeal to the Government of India, I appeal to Sir Harry Haig 

L203LAD d2 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : What is the use of appealing to him ! lie 
is going away shortly. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : My friend asks, what is the good of appeal- 
ing to Sir Harry Haig, as he is going away ? But, Sir, Sir Harry Haig 
will leave his influence behind him, and T am quite sure of that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : And leave a note about you also V 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : 1 appeal to Sir Harry Haig, because I believe 
the times which needed a strong man have found a strong 
man in Sir Harry Haig. Sir, he has restored peace to India, 
and I ask him to bring contentment to India by getting the Government to 
adopt a just and impartial policy towards all communities residing in this 
great land of ours. (Hear, hear.) My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, 
stated that you cannot suppress terrorism by terrorising terrorism. I say 
that, if, in the words he himself quoted, asserting the majesty of the law 
for the suppression of lawlessness is terrorism, 1 would ask the Government 
to go ahead with their policy of terrorism with full support of qien who 
put India's interests first and the interests of seditious organisations 
nowhere. 

Mr. Amai* Nath Dutt : It was my intention to record a silent vote 
against this pernicious measure, if I may be peiiniitted to use the word. 
When I heard the last si>eaker, he, so to say, out-haiged Haig and out- 
sircared Sircar, and I am obliged to take some of his points and to reply 
to them. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : May I ask the Honourable 
Mejnber if the notes in his hands were prepared only after the last speech 
which goaded him to break his vow of silence ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : There are some, notes against my Honounible 
friend, Sir Nripendra Sircar's speech and some notes against the Honour- 
able the Home Member's speech, but I think they will not be so full 
they will be against my Honourable friend, Mr. Anklesaria, for whom I 
have a soft corner, at least as soft a corner as I have for Sir Harry* Haig 
or Sir Nripendra Sircar. Sir, I shall begin with my amiable friend 
whom I have known for the last four years. When he first entered this 
Assembly, he assured us that we must be His Majesty's Opposition. 
Many of my Honourable friends remember that historic day, but we 
Members were not inclined to be His Majesty's Opposition, but Oppo- 
sition to the Government of India. My Honourable friend, witli his 
knowledge of constitutional law gathered in a foreign land, and with his 
knowledge of history of revolutions beginning from the French Revolu- 
tion dowm to the present day revolution in Germany — ^apprised us of the 
fact that we should have His Majesty's Opposition although His Majesty 
is neither here, nor there, nor anywhere. 

Mir. N. N. Anklesaria : You do not understand the word. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : I do not claim that knowledge of English 
constitutional law and of English constitutional hisitor|y as my Honourable 
friend claims to possess. I do humbly say that I have only gone through 
the pages of English history beginning from the days of King John, where 
I have read that, in the year 1215, the barons with swords in their hands 
got their Magna Chai:ta, and here in India we want to heve that Magna 
Charts, and of some sort as we have in section 49i. The Statement of 
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Objects and Reasons of a Bill is intended to point out to every cuawry 
reader of the Bill all that is salient and all that is necessary to l)e given 
nocice of, so that lawyers or laymen may know what is wanted of them. 
And when laymen vote for the Bill, they will at least know the implications 
of the Bill that is being introduced and attempted to be passed. £ am 
sorry to characterise the Statement of Objects and Reasons of the Bill 
as a very, very misleading statement of its objects. A cursory g;lance 
through it will at once show that the Government only want to make 
certain provisions of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act permtinent, 
by which they are empowered to send the detenus to a Province other than 
the Province of Bengal. And because they have enacted another Act by 
which they have made this provision permanent in Bengal by the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1934, therefore it has been argued that 
this Bill has been found to be necessary. How do they propose to give the 
Bengal Government those powers ? By saying that the second paragraph 
of section 1 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) 
Act of 1932 shall be omitted. That second paragraph runs as follows : 

** It shall remain in force for a period not exceeding three years. 

But, — a but follows after that — ^but I invite the attention of Honour- 
able Members on the Treasury Benches to sections 2, 3 and 4. Was a 
pei’petuation of section 4 wanted by the Government of Bengal, and 
were they competent to pass such a meaisure as that ? Is it within their 
legislative competency to repeal a certain section of an Act which has been 
passed by the Central Legislature i T confess I have not got the same 
legal knowledge and am not versed in constitutional laws as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Anklesaria, and 1 appeal to him to enlighten the Government 
on iliis point whether or not it is within the competence of the Provincial 
Government to repeal an enactment of the Government of India. I think 
in this matter his advice may be tendered to the Treasury Benches on the 
other side as they have been advised by my Honourable friend in other 
respects, such as those in which he has denounced one of the greatest 
individuals of the present day and also thofee in which he has given 
certain other pieces of advice which the Government may or inay not 
accept. In this connection, I may be permitted to ol>serve in passing 
lliat I do agree with one remark of his, and that is, it is the Government 
which is responsible for these acts of terrorism in Bengal. Of course, 
he liafe given one reason. He has said that particular communities are 
being favoured by the Government in that Province, and naturally the 
youths of other communities feel it. I do not know how far that is 
correct, it will be for ray Honourable friend, Sir Nripendra Sircar, to 
say that. » 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : To say what f 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Whether you are right or wrong. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : May I point out, as the 
question has been put, that there is no difficulty whatsoever if one hm 
only read section 80A, sub-section (3) of the Government of Indie Act i 

** The local Legislature of any Province may, subject to the provisioiw of the 
sub-section next fol&wing, repeal or alter aw to that Province any law Tiiade either* 
before or after the commencement of this Act by any authority in British 

flfr. Amar Nath Datt ; Then why did not they take that task them- 
selves ? As a clever lawyer — T have been also at the bar for more than 
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tlxirty years, though I do not claim to be as clever a lawyer as the ex- 
Advocate General of my Province 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : It is not a question of 
cleverness ; one has only got to read the Act. (Laughter.) 

llr. Amar Nath Dutt : If my Honourable friend will only read once 
more the words which are uttered in this House and bestow the attention 
which we know he bestowed on his cases and briefs, I am sure he will 
sec that that does not mean that any measure which we here, after the 
passing of the Government of India Act, enact, they are entitled to 
abrogate. That is the view of the Honourable the Law Member, and I 
respectfully beg to differ from that opinion. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikliam 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

I was just submitting about the causes of revolution or teriiorism 
which has been stated by Mr. Anklesaria to have led to all these things, 
I wish also to submit that this matter of the permanent repeal of section 491 
escaped our attention till it was pointedly brought to the attention of this 
House by my Leader, and I think we should all be grateful to him for 
drawing our pointed attention to that fact. Here we are not only perma- 
nently legislating for removing some djetenus from the Province, but also 
we are depriving the whole people of Bengal of their Magna Charta, the 
right of Habeas Corpus which was given to them by section 491 for all 
limes, and here, with due respect to the high office of the Law ^Member, 

I differ from the interpretation which has been given by him whicli may 
mislead the lay Members of this House, and I warn them against the 
advocacy of one of the greatest advocates of modern times. Sir Harry 
Haig, when introducing this simple Bill, as he called it, brought in things 
with which we have been made familiar from the Treasury Benches, not 
once or twice or a dozen times, but a hundred thousand times. He brought 
in the Chittagong riots, and so on, and then he said here is an opportunity 
given to this House to give their help. Sir, when you are in charge of 
the administration of a great country like ours, and 'when you have taken 
the duty of administering it with even-handed justice, if you really follow 
the path of righteousness and honour and give to the children of the soil 
their dues, the right of governing themselves, the right of self-determina- 
tion, T think we shall then co-operate with you and allow you to administer 
the country certainly in our interests as well as in your interests. You are 
not here for a philanthropic purpose. You have not come here, six 
thousand miles away from your home, for that. You have come here 
for the sake of bread. In this connection, I am reminded of an old story. 
When the predecessor of this Assembly, I mean, the old Imperial Legislative 
Council was appointed, three great men were taken as Members, and one 
of the greatest of them was Sir Barne® Peacock. When introducing a 
very beneficient measure, he said ‘‘ If we are not here to render service 
to Indians, then why are we here f ’’ That gentleman, who happened 
to be a Member of the Imperial Legislative Council in thotee days, did not 
know English and it was interpreted to him and he replied 'at once in 
Hindi ‘‘ For your belly’s sake Sir, we are not such fools as to ihink 
that^ Englishmen are liere for a philanthropic purpose. We need their 
services. We are grateful to them for what they have done for India by 
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giving US education, by giving us an ordered Qoveiinment and all the 
benefits which we enjoy under British rule after the chaos of Muhammadan 
rule. We and our children will be very grateful to them, but at the same 
time do not try to delude uS by saying that you ane here for our beuefit. 
You came for your own purpose and you are staying here in order to 
perpetuate your rule with the help of Omichand®. But that is not the 
way of a true Englishman and a righteous Englishman. If only they knew 
to what unrighteous paths they are led by their Indian advisei’Jj, tliey 
would not adopt this method of governing the country, but our difficulty 
has been that they do not approach good men for advice. There are lot of 
Indian hadmashes to advise them, who are dangerous to Indian freedom 
and they are misled. I warn them against this and ask them not to 
enslave Bengal in the way in which they are attempting. Then we have 
got two reasons why this Bill is being brought in the present Session of the 
Assembly. The Honourable the Home Member has given one reason and 
tlie Honourable the Law Member has also given us some consolation which 
may be taken as another reason. The Home Member’s suggestion is this 
that it may be that after you are kicked out from this Hall, other people 
will come in and they may delay, and so on, but the real reason behind this 
seems to me that other people may not be so amenable to your influence 
and your Councils 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member should address the Chair. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : The Chair would not be so amenable. I 
shall therefore address through you. 

Whatever that may be, that is the Honourable the Home Member’s 
reason — ^that it may be January or February or March or April, and we 
may not have this Legislative Assembly. But what has been our experi- 
ence in the past ? Well, if the Government do wish to have this Bill 
passed, they can get it passed within a fortnight by going to Select Com- 
mittee, having it reported and then having it considered and passed, 
all quickly. So I beg to submit that the reason that has been given by 
the Honourable the Home Member is, with all due deference to him and 
to his opinion, is not valid. The other thing which may be taken as a 
reason and which was given to us as a consolation is this : “ why can’t 
you j)as8 this Bill ? ” This was probably the reason of the Honour- 
able the Law Member : You pass this Bill, you are going away, the 

other people will come, stronger men, and they will do away with it. I 
am also an Indian. I am your friend. I do not like this measure. We 
will have it passed as an eye-wash for some months.” (Laughter.) Sir, 
anyone who knows the constitution of this House, who knows the for- 
midable array of the 40 Nominated Members — 26 officials and 14 non- 
officials-— added to those representing the interests of that community 
for 'whose interest the Britishers would give you everything save and 
except the market, I mean the European community 'v\'hich commands 
sixteen Members 

An Honourable Member : No, no, twelve Members for the European 
community 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : All right, nearly a dozen, and then we should 
remember our amiable friends to whom my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Anldesaria, referred, that community which is being bribed from the very 
beginning 
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Mr. V. N, AaUiiBfia : 1 protest against the word '' bribed 1 
never said the eommunity was being bribed. 

iKfr. AXhaf Niith Dutt : 1 withdraw the word “ bribed — perhaps the 
community is being given jprizes by being given 25 per cent, of all jobs, 
the Communal Award and such other things. Very well, we then get 
almost another thirty or something like that, then it will come to about 
eighty in a House of one-hundred and forty-iour : and knowing full well 
that they can pass any measure and every measure with the help of this 
body, the Government do not care. I remember, Sir, in a humbler sphere, 
that of district boards and municipalities, how the Government in former 
days had members through nomination to the extent of one-third and 
how, with the aid of that one-third, they would have any measure brought 
up for the consideration of the municipality or district board. So long as 
this House does not consist solely of elected Members and so long as any 
legislative enactment does not depend upon the vote merely of the elected 
Members, I think such consolation as my esteemed friend, the Law Mem- 
ber, wants to give us will not really console us in the least ; but I forget 
that probably my Honourable friend had not much experience, at least 
that experience which I can claim of these self-governing institutions 
either in my Province or elsewhere. Be that as it may, I beg to submit 
it would have been more honest and fair if the Government had not brought 
up this Bill, and. Sir, that ought to have been their attitude- not that 
of giving the dog a bad name and then hanging him, as by calling upon 
us now to pass this legislation so that they might say afterwards, ‘ * these 
are the men w^ho supported us in such Draconian legislation 

An Honourable Member : Are you making an election speech ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : The House has not been dissolved as yet. 
When the House is dissolved, I shall no doubt make my election speech. 

Then, as regards my friend, the Honourable the Law Member’s argu- 
ment, that has been met by my Leader, and the only thing I want to say 
about it is this. He has said, and there I agree with him, that, in spite 
of all this repressive legislation, terrorism has not been crushed. Sir, 
i am not a scholar either of ancient or of modern history of the type of 
my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, although I may claim to be the father of a 
scholar of ancient Indian history and culture. Sir, it has been said that 
it is preventive and not punitive, and here we have the testimony of no 
less a ])erson than my Honourable friend, Mr. Anklesaria, who has derived 
his knowledge about it from no less a person than Mr. R. S. Sarma, whose 
activities are confined to Bengal and who is presumed to know more 
of my people than my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, or Mr. K. C. Neogy, or, 
for the matter of that, even that of the Honourable the Law Member ; and 
he has been pleased to say that these detenus are kept in nicely-furnislied 
bungalows with all the luxuries possible — with books and the other ameni- 
ties of life, and so on. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Even perfume bottles also, I am told ? • 

Kt. Amar Nath Dutt .* Not of whisky bottles T Be that as it may, 
if this House can believe one of its Members, and, I think, if I nattie him, 
nobody will say that we can disbelieve him, I mean my Honourable fvlend, 
Ml*. S. C. Mitra, he has hlS nephew ih one of those fine commodious bunga- 
lows-^the poor boy is not aUowed to have any interview Vrith his uncle 
or with his father, and that not for one month or one or two years, but 
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for ail the years he is going to be detained at Deoli, and wild stories are 
being recited— we cannot vouch for the absolute correctness of those sto- 
ries — but wild stories have reached the ears of Mr. Mitra and his family 
that every now and then big blocks of ice are placed on the chest of this 
young man, and the reason why he is not allowed an interview with Mr. 
Mitra is lest such things should leak out and come to the knowledge of the 
Honourable the Home Member, who has tried at least to do what 
little justice is possible for him to do, but he is kept in ignorance of all 
these things that are being done. My friend, Sir Nripendra Sircar’s 
knowledge about the mode of living of these detenus 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : My knowledge is as great 
as yonrs. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : A little more probably— because neither I 
nor Sir Nripendra have had the good fortune of ever being a detenu or 
oi* being a visitor of a camp for detenus. At this old age I would like to 
be free, but if we have books, lights, perfume bottles and other luxuries 
there, I will not hiind going there even at this old age. But if the con- 
ditions there are as described by the nephew of Mr. Mitra, certainly I for 
one would not like to go there. 1 do not know whether Sir Nripendra 
Sircar would like to go there or not. It has been said by the Honourable 
the Tja^v Member that in no country has terrorism appeared in such a 
form. I appeal to him to say from his personal knowledge of other 
countries of the world, where he has travelled, whether the form c»f revo- 
lutions there w’as not of a more virulent type than that of Bengal. In 
Bengal, we have a handful of misguided youths who are patriotic enough 
to think that they will free their country of the foreigners. Some of them 
have been driven to this method owing to the economic depression or be- 
cause youths, belonging to other communities and jM)ssessing the same 
inteliectaal attainments as they, have been provided with employment and 
they have been neglected. This sort of thing can be cured by more 
humane measures than this drastic legislation. Therefore, I submit that 
it is not the vituperative language to which the Honourable the Law 
Member objects when we say that it is a repressive measure. This is not 
only a preventive measure, but it is a punitive measure. As for the pre- 
ventive measure, we have the provisions in sections 107, 108, 109 and 110 
and section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code wherein we find an iron 
lijiTicl in a velvet glove. Under section 144, you can do anything under 
the sun. In spite of all these provisions, you wish to arm yourself with 
these drastic powers and thereby disgrace the pages of the Indian Statute- 
book. I agree with the Honourable the Law Member when he says that 
by using vituperative language nothing is gained or lost. But I do sub- 
mit that the charge of using any vituperative language can hardly be laid 
at the door of any Members on this side of the House at the present 
moment. Only we are trying to draw the attention of the Government. 

Now, Sir, I have already (replied to the argument that the perma- 
nency will disappear when the new Assembly comes. Then it was said 
that there was lot of irrelevant matter brought in. Sir, when the Gov- 
ernment are concerned with the sending of prisoners from Bengal to other 
Provinces, it is up to them to see that their comforts and conveniences are 
looked after and it cannot be said that these things are irrelevant. With 
due respect to Sir Nripendra Sircar, I must say that in these matters he 
was, 1 think, more led kway as an advocate of (Sovemment rather than by 
the consideration of relevancy or irrelevancy. Then, Sir, as regards tlm 
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solitary cell, he said that it was common everywhere. Sir, for people who 
are fired with the imagination that they must free their country from 
foreign domination, and who, rightly or wrongly, think that the foreignergj 
have no business to rule over us, and it is their inalienable birth right to 
have their own government, and if, in pursuance of those high ideals, 
they pursue methods which are subversive of law and order, then certainly 
the Honourable the Home Member is entitled to ask us for more powers, 
and we, at least the older men, would be the last persons to deny him those 
powers. But you cannot blame them for holding these ideas. If yon 
give them human treatment in the jails by giving them the diet to which 
they are accustomed, and if you put them in surroundings where they 
will not feel themselves lonely and where the climate is bearable, surely 
the British Government will not collapse if these things are given to them. 
The mighty Government, as the British Government is, can easily afford to 
do tliese things for them and thereby wean these misguided youths from 
the path of revolution and terrorism, and thus save not only themselves, 
but also save their own countrymen. I quite appreciate that when they 
take a step like this under laws, it will be a mistake. But if these people 
can be won over from the path of revolutionary activities, then 1 believe 
that even these mistakes will not be committed and the whole country will 
be saved. I think both you, Englishmen, and we, Indians, will be able 
to co-operate with each other working hand in hand for years to come. 
Sir, I have learnt today several legal phrases. I have practised in the 
iiiufassil and have never had the privilege of going to higher Courts, and. 
thei’efore, I will not take up the time of the House by referring to these 
things. But when it is said that this is not a question of law, I join issue, 
however high the authority holding this view may be. It is certainly a 
question of law. The first question is whether or not this Legislature is 
competent to pass this legislation. Whether or not this Legislature should 
co-operate with the Bengal Legislative Council and accept their Ipno dixit. 
When you ask us to do this, I beg to think that you cannot do so under 
the law. When the Honourable the Law Member said that his prede- 
cessor was perfectly right in giving his interpretation, he was only i)ay- 
ing a compliment which everyone pays to his predecessor. His predecessor 
gave us the assurance that the measure was to be a temporary one. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : He never gave that assurance. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : I can understand the chain of reasoning by 
which you can arrive at propositions like this that he never gave an 
assurance. I beg to submit that he did not utter any such words, namely, 
that after the expiry of three years the Bill is going to be made permanent. 
Otherwise, the fate of the Bill would have been different. May I ask my 
Honourable friend to point out anything like that from the speech of the 
previous Law Member ? I wait for an answer. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : If the Honourable Member should refer to 
the debates of 1930, he will find that it was actually Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
who, on behalf of the Opposition, invited the Government to express an 
opinion and give an undertaking that they will come to the House to ex- 
tend this Act if the Local Government extended the Act. This will be 
found in the debates. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : I am sorry that I allowed this wasting of 
the time of the House, because my Honourable friend has referred to 
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some materials which are not in this astronomical universe. I think I 
ought to have proceeded with my speech without waiting for this answer. 
I would say that I feel very strongly on this measure. Even if for the 
sake of argument there are revolutionary youths by thousands, they have 
«11 been captured and more will be captured, I do say that the Government 
have no justification for perpetuating these repressive laws and putting 
the whole of a great Province, which once supported the British rule witli 
loyalty and devotion, to restraint in this way, and thereby, alienate their 
sympathies. It has been rightly said by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anklesaria, that it is the Government that has been terrorising and 
that has been at the root of all this trouble. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : 1 never said that. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : I think the memory of certain Honourable 
Members seems to be short. If Honourable Members will go back 85 years, 
I mean towards the latter half on the 19th century, they will find that 
warnings were given by such far-sighted statesmen as Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Pherozshah Mehta, R. C. Dutt and Surendra Nath Banerjee and others, 
and these warnings were given from the Congress Pandal of those days, 
not the Congress of the present day, but the Congress of those days when 
such veterans were serving, and they gave warnings in no unmistakeable 
terms that they wanted to co-operate with the Government and they asked 
the Government not to drive sedition underground, but to allow the fullest 
expression to the thought and to remove the grievances. That was the 
demand then made. I remember. Sir, as young boys our ambition was 
only to have a few High Court Judges, to have simultaneous examination 
for the Civil Service and to have the repeal of the Arms Act. These 
were a few of the items in the programme of the Congress of those days 
when we joined it 35 or 40 years ago. What is it that occurred since to 
change the programme of that great constitutional body from asking for 
a few grievances to be redressed to one of independence. It was because 
the foreigners, who are administering this country’', have not done their 
duty properly towards the children of the soil. There are a great many 
names in British Indian history to ^vhom the country will ever remain 
grateful. We can cite Bentincks, Ripons and Macaulays and several others 
who devoted their lives to the good of this country. I can also name 
certain others who lived in recent years, because I liave also some knowledge 
of the history of the present day, but T will not name them, but these are 
the men who are the greatest enemies of British rule in India. I remem- 
ber, Sir, a gentleman, who was not a Congressman, but a very learned and 
erudite scholar, whose name if I mention will be remembered by the 
Honourable the Law Member, because, at one time, he lived in Bihar, this 
gentleman was a great Bengali scholar, and you will be surprised to hear 
that he used to say that the greatest enemies of India were men like 
Bradlaugh, .Sir William Wedderburn, A. O. Hume and others. We were 
all boys then, and my uncle was surprised to learn that men like Bradlaugh 
and Sir William Wedderburn were enemies of India, because they wanted 
to broadhase the British rule upon our affection a-nd thereby perpetuate 
our slavery. Mind you what kind of administration would give birth to 
thoughts like this. Have you ever cared to enquire what is at the root 
of this revolutionary movement ? The Honourable the Law Member was 
right when he said that quack prescriptions will not do. I do submit 
that these are quack prescriptions to which he is also going to be a party. 
Let them go deep into the root cause of this revolutionary movement and 
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try to weed it out and save the youths who are the flower of this country 
from ruin, and if Government take proper steps, they can win over these 
youths and they will be very helpful in carrying on the administration of 
this country to the advantage both to themselves and to their countrymen. 

Sir, I see that some of my Honourable friends are impatient, and they 
desire that I should conclude my speech. I will only say a few words 
more. As regards the motion for circulation, I must honestly confess 
that I do not believe in circulation. I would rather oppose it, because 
what does the motion for circulation mean ? The Government will cir- 
culate the Bill to proper quarters who are best fitted to give them advice 
on these matters. The Government also know what sort of opinion they 
will get. So, Sir, 1 have no faith in circulation, but my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mitra, wlio has been the victim of repressive laws, desires that the 
Bill should be circulated, and, therefore, we are in duty bound to support 
him. But personally I have no faith in circulation. I have been adted 
to finish my speech as early as possible. I know full well that we cannot 
carry anything in this House. Still I thought that more than the votes 
of those, who are always inclined to support Government in order to please 
them, there are genuine hearts throbbing within the human framework 
of the Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches, and that if I appeal 
to them for a more humane consideration for these people, who are taken 
away from their heartlis and homes to a distant Province, I shall get some 
response. Sir, in my earlier years, T lived for several years in the 
Rajputana desert and I know the trial and the trouble of living in those 
deserts. There were no electric fans in those days aind the punkha had 
to be pulled the whole night. But if the ptt«fc/ia-puller went away at C 
o’clock in the morning, — and I am a very late riser, — I would at once 
get up as soon as the punkha ceased. Then, I remember the difliculb} 
about fish. I remember fish used to be brought one day in the week froii 
far off Delhi by sending a man there aiiid fish could not be had anywhere 
else. As you know, Sir, we Bengalis are not meat eaters, but we ar( 
accustomed to fish. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Whei 
was that ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : That was from 1882 to 1886. 

Then, again, there is the question of climate. My friend, Diwai 
Bahadur Sarda, if he had been here, could have given us some idea of th< 
climate of a place like Deoli, and Deoli is 70 miles away from Ajmer 
There is also the difficulty about getting interviews. Sir, we can wel 
understand that some police officer should be there at the interview. I 
these detenus are of the type, who cannot be trusted to carry on a conver 
sation, keep a police officer there, but allow them interviews at times witl 
their friends and relations, and give power to the police officer to stoj 
the interview as soon as he finds that something objectionable is beiuj 
uttered by the detenu or the man who is interviewing him. He will b 
on this side of the bar and the interviewer will be on the other side. Thi 
is a small humanitarian treatment, which I am pleading for, before th 
Honourable the Home Member, whose term of high office ends in a day o 
two, and who is going to take up his exalted office of Governor of a grea 
Province, on which we all congratulate him. (Applause.) We appea 
to him to do- something for these detenus. Sir, at one time I despaired 
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about getting anything. I know that this Bill will be passed and we will 
not be able to check its passage. But in the language of the great poet, 

1 was tempted to say, in the words of Kama to his mother Kunti, when 
the latter wanted to bring him to the side of the Pandavas : 

**Ji pakahir pardjay, 

8i paksha iyajiti mort kar(m& dhvdn ; 

Jayi hok Raja hok Pandava mntdn ; 

Ami raho hatashir nishfaUr daliy, 

Armr^ ninmm chittiy tyadga jananee, 

DeeptiheeUf keerttiheen pardhhav party, 

Shoodhoo di dahirhhdd diye jdo more, 

Jayalobhi jaaholobhi rdjyaWbhi dr, 

Virer aadgati hoti bhraahJta ndhi h6i.*' 

Don't ask me to leave the party that is to lose the fight. Let the 
Pandavas be victonous and win the kingdom. I shall remain with those 
whose hopes have been smothered and do not expect success. Leave luc 
to the darkness of defeat and being unknown to fame. I pray only for 
your blessixigs, so that 1 may not swerve from the path of righteousness 
to secure victory, fame or kingdom.” 

So, Sir, that was the thought which was uppermost in my mind. I 
knew full well that this Bill will be passed and my protestations will be 
of no avail. But I once more appeal to the Home Member to do some more 
acts of justice to these detenus as he has done in the past. 

Sevtral Bonourable Members : The question may now be put. 

Mr. Presideiit (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is i 

** That the question be now put.'* 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Sir, the hour is late, it is said 
that every action produces an equal and opposite reaction and certainly 
the action of my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt's speech impels 
me to be brief. (Laughter.) The debate has ranged over a very wide 
field, and 1 think the House can consider that every relevant argument, 
every consideration bearing directly or even remotely on this problem, has 
come before it. Now, Sir, that reminds me of the amendment that stands 
in the name of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, the amendment for 
circulation. That is an amendment about which we have heard very littie, 
and particularly from the Mover of it ; and I think the reason is clear. 
The facts, the considerations, the arguments, are all before this House, 
and no real reason has been advanced as to the advantage that would be 
derived from circulating this Bill for further opinion. 1 think. Sir, it 
may be regarded as merely a means of postponing a decision, and 1 sub- 
mit that all the materials for a decision are before the House now. 

Now, Sir, the Honourable Member, Mr. Mitra, with some engaging 
sentences occasionally interposed which indicate that he is as much 
interested in the suppression of terrorism as w’e are, nevertheless seems 
to me to suffer from certain blind spots in his outlook on this problem ; 
and the most amazing blind spot that I observed when he addressed 
himself to this problem was that he actually took me to task for reminding 
the House of what terrorism really means. He made it a complaint that 
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I referred to some of these outrages and recalled them to this House. But, 
Sir, what is the subject we are debating ? It is terrorism. What is tlie 
justification for this Bill ? It is terrorism. And does the Honourable 
Member really think it reasonable that we should lull ourselves into a sense 
of security or of negligence ; that vre should not remind ourselves of what 
terrorism really means, the menace that it is, or, — ^to borrow the words of 
my Honourable friend, the Law Member, — the abomination, an abomina- 
tion which we are determined to root out ? I hope, Sir, we shall hear no 
more complaints that I have endeavoured to recall the House to a sense 
of the gravity of this problem. 

Now, Sir, I was asked by the Honourable the Leader of the Opposi- 
5 pm whether I could give any account of the origin 

of the movement. In a few casual words, at the end of 
the debate, I cannot attempt to give any exhaustive analysis of it. But 
I think the House recognises well enough that it originated in what one 
might call a revolutionary movement ; the object was to overthrow the 
Government by the method of assassinating Government officials. The 
movement has spread since then : its aims are possibly wider now thaa 
in its origin. A movement like that gathers to itself and embraces all tlie 
revolutionary and subversive movements that may arise from time to time. 
Its aims broaden out, and that has been the ca^se with the terrorist move- 
ment. In origin, perhaps the movement of a few people, it has been, I 
think, reinforced by some belief among a considerable section of the people 
in Bengal — a belief that is^ I think, now disappearing — that the movement 
had something valuable in it, that it would pay, that it would succeed. 
That is why I continually stress the importance of public opinion. As 
long as public opinion is not genuinely opposed to this movement, genuinely 
determined to root it out, it is veiy difficult to make an end of it. And 
besides that, there have been certain predisposing causes among the boys 
who are recruited to this movement. They are very definitely recruited 
by revolutionaries for their own ends ; but there are certain causes which 
predispose them to be recruited, and those causes might perhaps be 
found partly in an educational system which it is suggested is not alto- 
gether in accordance with the needs of the Province and partly in econo- 
mic conditions. Perhaps one might say that a number of these boys are 
turned out with a certain lack of hope, with little to look forward to in 
life, and in that way they tend to become the prey of these people wiu> 
recruit them into this vile movement. My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, 
acknowledging, I think, that His Excellency the Governor of Bengal and 
the Government of Bengal were addressing themselves to these wider 
causes, asked me whether the Government of India were doing nothing. 
This is a provincial problem ; it has to be handled primarily by provincial 
means ; but I would remind the House that the problem is to some extent 
economic, and that the Government of Bengal believe that greater finan- 
cial resources will help them greatly in removing what I have called sonic 
of those predisposing causes, and my answer to Mr. Neogy, therefore, is 
that this House has already made some contribution in that direction by 
placing at the disposal of the Government of Bengal half the jute tax — 
a very substantial contribution. 

Now, 1 want to say a little about the treatment of these detenus at 
Deoli. That is a very direct responsibility of the Government of India. 
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One of the last acts of my predecessor was to secure the passing of this 
Act, VIII of 1932', which we are dealing with today ; and, consequently, 
I found that one of the first responsibilities that faced me when I took 
over charge was the organisation and superintendence of a camp for the 
detenus at Deoli. I realised that it was a very serious responsibility ; I 
realised that it was difficult to deal with these men in a remote place, far 
from their own Province, and that it was necessary to have an efficient 
staff and to have arrangements that so far as we could ensure would work 
effectively. I got into touch at the very beginning with the officer who had 
been selected to be in charge of that camp, and until he went on leave a 
few months ago, I maintained constant personal touch with him. He has 
visited me here in Simla and in Delhi several times. I myself have been 
to Deoli and seen conditions on the spot ; the Secretary in the Home De- 
partment, Mr. Hallett, has also been to Deoli and seen for himself ; and 'we 
have been fully satisfied that the officers on the spot have administered 
their very difficult charge with patience, with discretion and with good 
sense. I would remind the House that their task is a peculiarly difficult 
one, for these men, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, has himself sug- 
gested, are very often not what one describes as altogether normal. They 
have a considerable measure of freedom, that is to say, from the ordinary 
restrictions of jails, and they have a great deal of leisure on their hands : 
they tend to become introspective and self-centred ; the fact that they 
have no definite work to do, that we cannot give them any tasks, is really, 
I believe, looking at the matter broadly, bad for them ; and yet I fear 
this House would not support us if we gave them any compulsory task 

Mr, D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury : Why do you not give them proper 
education in jail ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : It is an exceedingly difficult 
problem, and I think it must be admitted that these men are the most 
difficult prisoners in all India to deal with. My Honourable friend asks 
me why we do not give them education in the jail ; we do what we can 
to give them facilities for occupying their time ; we give them ample 
facilities for games and physical exercises ; we give them a reasonable 
(supply of books ; we allow them to enter for examinations, and I think 
the House will remember that, only a short time ago, the Government of 
Bengal brought out a scheme for precisely what my Honourable friend is 
suggesting — some form of education to fit these boys for something useful 
when they are released ; but on some point of, shall I say, jiride — I do not 
know what the cause is — I understand that they have rejected the olfer. 

Well, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, suggested that he could 
deal with these detenus, that the solution was to let them out, and I 
think his view was that he would be able to control them. That is wliat 
I understood to be his position 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : You are not to let out all of them at the same time, 
but by batches and groups. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig ; I would only say that to take 
that action at the present time would be inconsistent with the lessons 
of experience. I w^ould remind the House that in 1924 and 1925, a 
number of detenus were sent to jails or camps. In the course of the 
next Jtwo or three years, they were gradually released, and by the end of 
.1928, — I think I am right in saying, — ^that there was not a single detenu 
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still under detention. Well, Sir, i£ the release of these men is really 
the cure for this evil, how was it that two or three years later this moye- 
zrient broke out again with a force that it had never possessed before, 
and we had that formidable outbreak at Chittagong in April, 1930 ? 
Did any of these gentlemen, who now suggest that they can control 
the detenus, control them between 1928 and 1930, and, if not, why not 1 

Again, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, suggested that ^some 
of these manifestations might be due to agents provocateurs, I think 
his suggestion was that when a long interval passed without an outrage 
and the Government were beginning to think of relaxing their measures, 
then some new outrage always supervened, and his suggestion was that 
cannot be the work of the detenus themselves, but that must 
be the work of the Government acting through its subterranean 
agents. Well, Sir, again I would appeal to the lessons of experience. 
How does a theory of that sort fit in with what happened in 1927, 1928, 
1929 and 1930 ? In 1927 and 1928, there was practically a complete 
cessation of outrages, and acting on that, the Government did release 
all these men, and then when the powers of Government had been re- 
moved, and not before then, these outrages were resumed. Is that con- 
sistent with this theory of agents provocaiews being used in order to 
ci^ate incidents which will justify the retention of these powers ? The 
facts are exactly the opposite. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition re- 
ferring to the speech which he had made two years ago, which I have 
inenlioned, said that he hoped my view was not that I felt he was 
bound to accept any remedy which the Government put forward. That, 
of course, was not my intention. What I did welcome in his former 
speech, — and I must say I found some traces of it in his speech today, — 
was a spirit of some helpfulness, an inclination to examine fairly our 
proposals. The main point that the Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim has made 
against our Bill is that the powers we are taking should not be perma- 
nent. lie argued that to give these powers to the Bengal Government 
ill permanence would be likely to induce them to relax their efforts. I 
was surprised to hear such a view coming from an Honourable Member 
who is well acquainted wdth Bengal and well acquainted with administra- 
tion. For surely if one fact stands out more clearly than any other, it is 
that circumstances themselves absolutely compel the Government of Bengal 
to devote the main part of their attention to this terrible menace ^f 
terrorism, and they cannot possibly relax their attention so long as that 
menace continues. 

Now, Sir, what is the justification for making these powers perma- 
nent ? That justification, I think, is very clearly to be found in the 
experience of the past. Let me remind the House of one or two facts. 
In 1915, the Defence of India Act was passed, and that Act for the first 
time gave the Government powers similar to those which are now con- 
tained in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. While that Act 
was in force, the movement was brought very definitely under control. 
Those powers of the Defence of India Act were removed, I think, in 
1919 or in 192Q, and in the next year or two, all the main weapons with 
which the Bengal Government had been fighting the terrorist movement 
were repealed. The result was that, within a year or two, there was a 
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\ery serious and dangerous recrudescence of the movement, — so mucii 
so tliai in 1381 it was necessary for the Governor General to issue an 
(JIrdinauce re-imposing those powers, and that Was further confirmed by 
legislation undertaken in the Bengal Legislative Council in 1925. 

„,Now, Sir, as I mentioned before, all the detenus were out by 1928, 
anti again the question arose whether the^ie powers should not be allowed 
to lapse as they naturally would in 1930. It was decided to allow them 
to lapse. They lapsed in 1930, and, within a month or two, we had that 
very serious outbreak at Chittagong — clear evidence that the terrorist 
lrlO^'eTnent was stronger than it ever had been before. Consequently, in 
1930, those powers w^ere again taken, and now once more they are due 

to lapse in 1935. 1 say. Sir, that it would iiavo been flying in the face 

of hli experience to continue those powers still on a temporary basis. The 
experiment has been tried, not once, not twice, and has failed. That, Sir, 
is the justification for making the powers permanent, and I do appeal 
with, confidence to the House to support a measure which Will help us to 
continue without intermission the struggle against terrorism until it is 
finally rooted out. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

(iiiestion is : 

“ Tliat the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by 
the iilst August, 1934.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhum Chetty) : The 

question is : 

” Tliat the Bill to extend the operation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
(Supplementary) Act, 1932, be taken into consideration.” 

Tlio Assembly divided : 


AYES— 60. 


Abdul A/>i/, Kliaii Bahadur TiViati 
Alinind Nawaz Khan, Major Naivab. 

All, Mr. Hamid A. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwaria, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Aiikleaaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bagla, Lain Rameshwar Prasad. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhadrapur, Rno Bahadur Krishna 
Raddi B. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir doseph. 
Brij Kishore, Rai Bahadur Lain. 

Buss, Mr. L. C. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DoSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Duguid, Mr. A. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Hemy. 
Grantham. Mr. 8. G. 
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Grigg. The Honourable Sir James. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 

Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hoekciihiill, Mr. P. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lieut. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kuiiwar Ilajoe. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sar- 
dar Sir. 

Kamaluddin Ahmad, Shams-ul-Ulema 
Mr. 

Lai Chatid, Hony. Captain Kao Bahadur 
Chaudhri. 

Lee, Mr. D. J. N. 

Lumby, Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Miiarzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. Muham- 
mad. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukherjee, Eai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan. 

z 
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Nihal Bingh, Bardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Kao Bahadur S. K. 

Perry, Mr. E. W. 

Kahuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur ! 

Maulvi. , 

Kaghubir Singh, Kai Bahadur Kumvar. I 

Rajah, Kao Bahadur M. C. j 

Kastogi, Kai Sahib Badri Lai. | 

Kau, Mr. P. R. 

' 1 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. | 

Sarnia, Mr. K. S. > 

Scott, Mr. J. Bamsay. 

NOES- 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. | 

Bliuput Sing, Mr. j 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. R. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Th<? motion was adopted. 

Th(? Assembly then adjourned ti 
day, the 25th July, 1934. 


Scott, Mr. W. L. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, Captain. 
Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra. 
Spence, Mr. G. H. 

Studd, Mr. fv 
Trivedi, Mr. C. M. 

Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Uaji. 
Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 

Zakaullah Khan, Khan Bahadur Abu 
Abdullah Muhammad. 

Zyn-ud-din, Khan Bahadur Mir. 

- 17 . 

Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 

Mitra, Mr. 8. C. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sa^ar. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Kao Bahadur B. L. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

[ Eleven of the Clock on Wednes- 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

CHANGE IN THE ArBANGSMENT FOR THE CARRIAGE OF MaILS BETWEEN DeLHI 

AND Calcutta. 

203. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
give reasons for changing the old arrangements of carrying the mails 
between Delhi and Ccdcutta t 

(b) Is it not a fact that the mails are not carried by the down mail 
ti*ain between Delhi and Howrah f 

(c) What is the present arrangement for carrying the mails from 
Simla to Alldiabad, and intermediary stations T 

Tbe Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) The old arrangement of 
carrying mails between Delhi and Calcutta had to be altered owing to 
the changes in the time tables introduced by the East Indian Railway 
with effect from the 1st October, 1933. 

(b) It is not a fact that mails are not carried by the 2 Down MaU 
train between Delhi and Howrah. 

(r) Mails from Simla for Allahabad are sent by the 14 Down Mail 
of the Kalka-Simla Railway from Simla to Kalka, by the Kalka-Delhi- 
Calcutta Mail from Kalka to Ambala, by the 6 Down Punjab Mail from 
Ambala to Partabgarh and by 4 A. P. Down Passenger from Partabgark 
to Allahabad. Mails for intermediate stations are sent from Simla 
to Kalka by the 14 Down Mail train to Kalka. They are despatched 
from Kalka by the 2 Down Kalka-Delhi-Calcutta Mail to Delhi and 
therefrom a portion of the mails for certain important places is sent 
under weighment system by the Kalka-Delhi-Calcutta Mail while the 
rest of the mail is sent by the 16 Down Delhi-Mughalsarai Past Pas- 
senger. 

t>r. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that by this new arrangement 
the delivery of the mails is delayed by one day ? Instead of being 
delivered on the following day, they are delivered a day later ? 

Hie Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I have no information on that 
point, but I shall be happy to inquire. I hardly think it is likely. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : The mails reach Delhi early in the morning 
and the whole day they remain lying in Delhi, and are sent at 10 p.m. 
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Prohibition of Bearers of Indian Refreshment Rooms from going near 
THE Carriages occupied by Upper Glass European Passengers on 
THE North Western Railway. 

204. "^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that the North-Western 
Railway administration issued a circular prohibiting the bearers of Indian 
Refrei^ment Rooms from going near the carriages occupied by upper 
class European passengers ? 

t.. Xh) Are they prohibited to approach Indian passengers travelling in 
.•upper classes ? 

(c) Are these orders issued for economic or hygienic reasons ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau : (a) and (b). No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

JiJ • -Mr. Lalchand Navalrai - May I know from the Honourable Member 
if there are still sei)arate first 'class carriages for European passengers T 

^ . . Mr. P. R. Rau : I am not aware of any. 

. .,Mr, .Oaya Prasad Singh : Is it not a fact that the opening of Indian 
refreshment rooms is an eyesore to the Kellners and the Spencers whose 
income is going down ? . 

Mr. P. R. Rau : 1 am not in a position to answer that question. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : The answer given to part (a) is '' No.'^ 
I have got a copy of the circular in my room, and therefore, the state- 
ment “ No ’’ is definitely incorrect. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : If the Honourable Member will send me a copy of 
!that circular, I shall make further inquiries. I have been informed by 
the North Western Railway that there is no. .such . circular. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Are more facilities given to Kellners and 
'Spencers who cater for European passengers than to the Indian refresh- 
ment rooms ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : What are the facilities that my Honourable friend 
'^is referring to ? 

j! Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; One of the facilities, if I unden^tand it cor- 
rectly, is that any number of bearers of the European refreshment rooms 
?are allowed to travel in railway trains if they are in charge of crock- 
eries, while this facility is denied to the bearers of Indian refreshment 
rooms. That is one of the things. 

' Mr. P. R. Rau : I am not aware of that. If the Honourable Mem- 
‘ber will put down a question, T shall obtain information. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Was it to .encourage the European 
caterers that the Members of the Central Legislature froni the Madras 
.Presidency are now allowed Rs. 33 extra to travel via Bombay and not 
necessarily via Nagpur ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : This jiarticular notice was shown to me by 
Mr. Shafee Daoodi who is not here. If I show it, will the Honourable 
-Member take action ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Most certainly. 
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Stoppage of the Transmission of Telegrams to Government Officials, 
Editors and other Personages. 

205. ^Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad : (a) Have Government issued instruo- 
tions to the Post Masters, authorising them to stop transmission of tele- 
grams to Government officials, editors and other personages under certain 
conditions ? 

(6) What are these conditions ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) and (b). Telegraph Offices 
including Combined Offices ivhich are in charge of postmasters are 
authorised, under rules 15 and 180 of the Indian Telegraph Rules, to 
refuse to accept or to forward any inland or foreign private telegram 
or radio-telegram or any part of such telegram of a plainly objection- 
able or alarming character or which appears dangerous to the security 
of the State or contrary to the laws of the country, to public order or 
decency. In. cases of doubt, the matter is referred by the officer in 
charge of the Telegraph Office to a Secretary to Government or other 
officer nominated by the Local Government from time to time for this 
purpose if the office is located at a seat of Government, or to the Chief 
Civil or Military Officer, if the office is located elsewhere. 

Dr. .Ziauddin Ahmad : May I just ask whether these telegraph 
officers are entitled to stop messages even if they are sent to higher Gov- 
ernment officials ? . . 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: 1 imagine if a telegram sent 
to higher Government officials offends against public order or decency, 
it will be subject to the same criterion as any other telegram. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : If the telegrams give details of facts which 
have happened, are the Telegraph Department entitled to stop the 
message even if it is addi*cssed to the Governor or any other high Gov- 
ernment official ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : They h.avc to follow the rules 
to whomever the telegram is addressed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I can give one instance if the Honourable 
Member is prepared to inquire. There has been a great misuse of this 
power and in one case tlic telegrams addressed to the Governor have 
been stopped, and, therefore, the Governor had no opportunity to know 
the other side of the picture. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : If the Honourable Member will 
send me information about that, I shall be happy to make inquiries and 
see whether the orders were carried out or not. 

Non-Proviston of Latrines in the Third Class Carriages on certain 
Sections op the Barsi Light Railway. 

206. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that there are no 
latrines provided in the third class carriages on the Kurduwadi-Miraj 
Section, and Knrduwadi-Latur Section of the Barsi Light Railway, aud 
are Government aware that this causes great inconvenience and discomfort 
to travellers ? 

(b) Do Government propose to take any steps to remedy this state of 
affairs ■? ‘ 

L205LAD a2 ; 
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Mr. P. B, Ban : (a) So far as Government are aware fourteen out 
of 49 third class carriages on the Barsi Light Railway are pro- 
vided with latrine accommodation. 

(h) The Honourable Member's question is being communicated to 
the Agent of the JBarsi Light Railway for consideration. 

Non- Appointment of an Indian to the Port Advisory Board of Kenya. 

207. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the leading article, headed Flimsy grounds in the 
tenya Daily Mail, dated the 13th June, 1934, on page 14, in which it is 
Stated that there is no Indian appointed to Ihe Port Advisory Board of 
Kenya ? 

(6) Are Government aware that, in reply to a question in the 
Kenya Legislative Council on the subject, the Government stated that : 

** The constitution of the Port Advisory Board provides for full representation 
of all interests primarily concerned in the administration of the Port, and Qov< 
Srament considers that no useful purpose would be served by amending the Order 
.in Council to provide for representation on a racial basis.” 

(c) Are Government aware that Indians are making use of the Port 
In Kenya in a greater degree than the Europeans, that the Indians are 
exporting cotton in large quantities, that their imports are definitely 
more than those of Enrnpeansi, and that Indians are, along with other 
sections, shouldering the responsibility of meeting the interest and sinking 
fund charges on loans taken for the development of the Port ? 

(d) What is approximately the number of Indians and Europeans 
in Kenya ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the A&.sociation of East African Chambers, and 
the Mombasa Chamber of Commerce have been given representation on 
the Board ? 

(/) Do Government propose to enquire into this matter and take 
steps to see that the Indian Chamber which represents Indian commercial 
interests in Kenya, is also given representation on the Board f 

Mr. O. S. Bajpi : (a), (b), (c), (e) and (/). Government have no 
information beyond what is contained in the Press article referred to 
by the Honourable Member, but are making enquiries. 

(d) According to the census of 1931, the Indian population in 
Kenya was 39,644 and the Europeans, 16,812. 

Non-Appointment of a Single Bihari Hindu Medical Graduate as 
Medical Officer on any of the State Railways. 

208. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that there is not 
a single Bihari Hindu medical graduate, appointed as Medical officer, on 
any of the State-managed Railways in India ? 

(b) Are Government aware that there is in existence a Medical 
College in Bihar which turns out about 25 medical graduates every year ? 

(c) bo Government propose to take any steps in this matter J .. 
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Mr. P. B. Bau ; (a) Government have no information. 

(6) Yes. . 

(c) No. 

LiQXnDATION OF THE EaST AND WEST CORPORATION, LIMITED, DeLHI. 

209. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that the East and 

West ('Or[)oration Limited, Delhi, was floated some time back to push 
on the pie of Lancashire pieee-j^oods in the Indian markets and that 
tlie official liquidator's report says that about Rs. 2 lakhs worth capital 
subscribed by the Mussalmans is not accounted for ? 

(6) Is it a fact that several European firms and banks, which had 
materially helped the Corporation, show large debit balances against the 
defunct concern ? What are the names of these European firms and 
banks S 

(c) Is it also a fact that several high officials helped the promoters 
to bring into existence this commercial organisation ? If so, who are 
these officials ? 

(dj Do Government propose to place a copy of the official liquida- 
tor’s report in the Library of this House ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : An enquiry has been made and 
the result will be furnished to the House in due course. 

Introduction op Night Flying for Air Mail Services. 

210. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will Government kindly state if 
night flying for Air Mail Scrvic»3s has been, or is going to be, introduced 
in India ? If so, on what routes, and since when ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The schedules of the air ser- 
vices operating in and across India, in the main, provide only for day 
flying. A considerable amount of flying before daylight and after dark 
is done, particularly when services are delayed and in the winter 
months. 

The introduction of regular night flying depends on the provision 
of adequate aerodrome and route lighting, and this requires money. Gov- 
ernment intend to provide the necessary equipment as soon as funds are 
available. 

Non-Removal of Ban prom the Red Shirt Organisation. 

211. *Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad : (a) Is it not a fact that Government 
removed the ban from the Congress Working Committee and from a4: 
Congress Sub-Corn rnittees ? 

(?/) Is it a fact that Government have not yet removed the ban from 
Red Shirt Organisation of the North-West Frontier Province ? What are 
the reasons for this rlifforentiation ? 

The Honourable Sir. Harry Haig : With your permission. Sir, I will 
answer questions Nos. 211 to 216, together. With one exception I think 
the points raised have already been dealt with in the replies given by 
me to questions Nos. 81' and 112 on the 18th and 19th July, and in the' 
supplementary answers. : The- Bed. Shirt Organisation . has never been 
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regarded by Government as a terrorist organisation, but as a revolu- 
tionary organisation, the object of which was to drive out the British 
from India by force. Specific acts of violence have included the murder 
of an Assistant Superintendent of Police by a mob of Red Shirts near 
Mardan, and. an attempt to murder the Assistant Commissioner at Char- 
sadda following on the performance of a seditious drama containing 
direct incitement to his murder. 

Dr. ffiauddin Ahmad : Has the Honourable Member seen the special 
cartoon in the Hindustan Times of today by Mr. Sarma in which he showed 
clearly that this terrorist movement is entirely the imagination of the 
Home Member and that he is looking into his own mirror ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I am afraid I have not had the 

privilege yet of seeing that cartoon. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Supposing there have been isolated cases of 
violence on the part of some members of the Red Shirt Organisation, 
does it foJlow that it is part of the creed of the Red Shirt Organisa- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir, not necessarily ; but our 
view is that the whole of the teaching and preaching of the Red 
Shirts was really directed to those results. After all the Red Shirts 
were definitely trying to stir up the trans-border tribes, and the latter 
were not going to act on principles of non-violence. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : But is it not correct that the creed of the 
Red Shirts is non-violent non-co-operation, the same sort of creed as 
that held by the Congress ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I think if my Honourable friend 
will study some of the speeches of Khan Abdul Ghaifar Khan mentioned 
in those statements to which I have already referred, he will draw the 
same conclusion himself that he was not aiming at peaceful revolution. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not the creed of the Red Shirts that 
their activities should be confined to British India and not extended to 
tribal area ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir, it is quite definitely the 
case that their activities extended beyond the border. 

Mr. B. Das : Have the Government documentary evidence that the 
Red Shirt movement was planned out as a revolutionary movement ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : We draw our conclusions from 
speeches and acts. 

Sir Abdur Rahim ; Is it not a fact that Mr. Gandhi, the apostle of 
non-violence, blesses the Red Shirt movement and adopts it as an inti- 
mate part of the Congress ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : That may be so, but the Bed 
Shirts were at the time useful allies of the Congress, and that is how 
they regarded themselves. 

Red Shirt Organisation. 

1212. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Was not the Red Shirt Organisation a 
branch of the Congress, and, formally recognised by Congress as such T 

tFor •answer to this question, see answer to question No* 211* 
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Red Shibt Organisation. 

1. Ahmad : Is it not a fact that the objects of 

the Red Shirt Organisation are identical with the objects o£ the Congress t 
If not, what are the points of difference ? 


Red Shirt Organisation. 

f214. *Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad : (a) Was the Red Shirt Organisation 
a terrorist organisation ? 

(6) Tf the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to mention the details of the political murders and political 
dacoities committed by the Red Shirt Organisation t 

Red Shirt Organisation. 

f216. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Did the Government of India 
consult the Government of the North-West Frontier Province about 
removing the ban from the Red Shirt Organisation ? 

(b) Tf the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, what reply did 
the Frontier Government give ? 

Ban on Congress Organisations. 

f216. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is there any Province, other than the 
North-West Frontier Province, which has refused to remove the ban from 
the Congress Organisations ? 

Release of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

217. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) When do Government propose to 
release Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan ? 

(b) What are the conditions which must be satisfied before Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan will be released ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) and (b). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the answer given by me to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh's 
question No. 152 on the 19th July, 1934, and to the supplementary 
questions. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : What is the answer to part (b) T 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I think my Honourable friend will 
find that point dealt with in the supplementary questions^. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I do not think there were any supplementary 
questions regarding the conditions to be satisfied for release. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Actually there were a number of 
questions on that point, and I: referred to the previous answer. I said 
that the answer given was that he will be rele^ed when Government 
are satisfied that his detention is no longer essential in the public 
Ihterest. 

tFot 'answer to' this question, see answer to question I^o'. 211. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : What are the conditions which must be 
satisfied before the Government are satisfied ? 

me Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The conditions are that his release 
would not cause further trouble in the North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Is it not a fact that Khan Abdur Ghaffar 
Khan was at the head of this Bed Shirt movement ? 

The Honourahle Sir Harry Haig : Yea, Sir. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad* Singh : Is it the contention of the Government 
that Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan used to indulge in revolutionary and 
unlawful activities before he was detained ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : lie was indulging certainly in 
activities which were tending to violence. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Is it fair on the part of Government to 
make this charge behind the back of a man whom they have kept in 
prison without giving an opportunity to him to justify his conduct i 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I am not making this charge for 
the first time. The statements to which I referred were made simul- 
taneously with the arrest of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Was he given a chance of repudiating or 
explaining those charges ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir. He was dealt with 
under Regulation HI. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Why was not an opportunity given to him 
to answer those charges if there is any substance in them ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Because the Government con- 
sidered at that time that the situation was such that he must be arrested 
and dealt with at once under Regulation III. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Are Government aware that prominent 
members of the Indian National Congress have issued a statement 
repudiating the charges made with regard to this gentleman ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I have not observed this. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; In view of the fact that the general situa- 
tion has now changed, do Government propose to give him an opportunity 
now to explain the charges against him ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Did the members of the Bed Shirt Organisa- 
tion commit any act of violence after it had been formally recognized as 
a branch of the Congress 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I am not quite sure ait what date 
it was recognized formally as a branch of the Congress, but I do not 
t^ink that that indicated any particular change in its policy; It had 
been working as an ally of the Confess since 1930. 

:^r. S. p. Mitra : Will the Honourable Member kindly eicplaiA if they:, 
have any evidence in their possession that, after the lapse of these .twie,' 
OE.-thr.ee . years, if . the Khan -is released, the work of -^ organisatioa 
.will continue in the same way,- eB^-the'lines..ef:piTeatehing^olence t 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig ; 1 am afraid, the view p£ the j^ocal 
Governiuent, with which the Government of India agree, is that the past 
activities of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan in the Frontier Province were, 
of such a nature that at the present moment it is not possible to con- 
template allowing him to return to that Province. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : Is it not a fact that the attitude of the Local 
Government of the Frontier Province has been greatly intiuenced by 
the political opponents of Khan Abdur Ghaffar Khan, arid that they are 
afraid that at the next election, if Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan is free. 
Ids political opponents will find it very difficult to meet the electors ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir. I do not think that is 
a fair statement of the case. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s activities in 
1930 and, later on, in 1931, produced such a state of disorder, unrest 
and insecurity in the North-West Frontier Province that the Local 
Government are fully justified in objecting to his release. 

Sir. Oaya Prasad Singh : If there is sufficient evidence in the posses- 
sion of the Government, what, I ask, is the objection to their placing 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan before a Court of law and convicting him in 
a regular way 9 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Government are satisfied that 
they have a sufficient case for detaining him under Regulation III. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : And this case they are, not prepared to 
make known before a Court of law or before the public ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : They have not considei’ed it suit- 
able to prosecute him. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Is it not a fact that the attitude adopted by 
the Government toward.s the Red Shirt Organisation and Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan as distinct from the attitude they have adopted towards 
the Congress has led to a great deal of misunderstanding and uneasiness t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : According to my information, it 
has not led to any such results in the Frontier Province ; there, is a 
certain amount of fictitious agitation in other parts of India. 

Report op the Tariff Board on the Protection op the Steel Industry. 

218. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to give 
an opportunity to this House to discuss the Tariff Board Report on the 
protection of steel industry ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : The Honourable Members will 
have an opportunity to discuss the report when the Bill, embodying the 
decisions of the Government of India on the recommendations contained 
in the report, is before the House. 

Ill-Treatment of Indians jn Zanzjpar. 

219. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Have the Government of India 

made any representation to the: . Government of Zanzibar about the ill- 
treatment of Indians I..: . ; , 

(h) Are. GoYernment prepared to lay aU the relevant papers on the 
table of this» Soused - i • .i, . . • 
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BIr. 0. 8. Bajpai : With your permission, Sir, I shall answer questions 
Nos. 219 and 220, together. The attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the reply given by me to Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer’s question 
No. 196 on the 23rd July, 1934. 

Anti-Indian Legislation in Zanzibar. 

t220. *Sir Muhammad Yakub : Will Government be pleased to state 
fully the situation arising out of the anti-Indian legislation in Zanzibar 
and the steps taken by the Government of India for protecting the 
interests of the Indians ? 

Sblection of an Objectionable Drama by the Text Book Committee, 

Delhi. 

221. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : With reference to the reply 
given to my starred qiK'stion No. 458, vide statement laid on the table on 
the 14th March, 193.^, rejxardmg selection of an objectionable drama by 
the Text Book Committee, Delhi, are Government prepared to consider 
the advisability of {a) nominating at least one Muslim to the Committee 
of Courses and Studies in English, {h) forfeiting to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment the drama in question, and (c) prosecuting the author, printer 
and publisher of the book in question ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : (a) Government have no power to nominate 
members of the Committee of Courses and Studies in the Delhi University. 
Moreover as stated in reply to part (fc) of the Honourable Member’s 
question No. 458, on the 14th March, 1934, they are quite sure that the 
Committee will always pay due regard to Muslim susceptibilities. 

(6) and (c). The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given 
to parts (e), (/) and {g) of his question No. 458 on the 14th March, 1934. 

Construction of Quarters for Duftaries in New Delhi. 

222. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that the Standing 
Finance Committee has sanctioned the construction of 100 quarters at Delhi 
for duftaries ? 

(h) Will Government please state if these quarters will be con- 
structed according to the application and the map submitted by the 
Record-sorters and Duftaries Association ? If not, why not ? 

{c) At which site will these quarters be constructed 1 

id) Is it intended to allot these quarters, when ready, to the staff 
of the imperial Secretariat only, or to that of the Attached Offices also ? 

(e) Are Government prepared to place on the table of this House 
the application and the map referred to in part (6) above 1 

(f) Is Blo<‘k No. 90 of the duftaries’ quarters a permanent building 
or a temporary one ? 

(g) Is it a fact that the Health Officer, New Delhi, has condemned 
the old type duftaries’ quarters as being unfit for habitation ? 

tFdt answer to this question, $ee answer to question No. 219. ' 
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(ft) Is it a fact that th«^re aro more than one thousand peons’ 
quarters ready and that the Standing Finance Committee has sanctioned 
the construction of 200 more ? If so, what is the reason for not sanction- 
ing the construction of more than 100 duftaries’ quarters ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; (a) Yes. 

(6) No. The question was carefully considered by Government, and 
the design actually adopted was considered suitable, having regard to the 
status and pay of those for whom the quarters are intended. 

(c) In the City Extension Area, New Delhi. 

{d) To both. 

(a) A copy of the application and of the plan is being sent to the 
Honourable Member. 

(/) A permanent building. 

io) No. 

(ft) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
As regards the second part, Government do not consider it necessary at 
present to build more quarters. With the completion of the new quarters 
the percentage of quarters to applications will be approximately 66 for 
duftaries and 81 for peons and this is regarded as sufficient for the present, 
as the demand is falling. 

Provision op a Turnstile Gate at the Garhi Harsaru Railway Station 
ON the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

223. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Is it a fact that there is a 
railway station on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway named 
Garhi Harsaru 'I 

(b) Is it a fact that a large number of railway passengers use that 
station day and night ? 

(c) Is it a fact that most of the trains on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway stop at that station in the night ? 

(d) Are Government aware that such railway passengers getting, 
down at night at that station used to be without shelter from the incle- 
mencies of the weather and without any protection againist dacoits and 
ferocious animals owing to the want of waiting rooms ? 

(e) Are Government aware that with a view to help such railway 
passengers a generous minded philanthropic person built a Dharamshala 
at a cost of Rs. 50,000 by the side of the railway fencing of the said 
station platform for the use of all railway passengers using that station, 
irrespecth e of caste, creed or sex ? 

(f) Are Government aware that the said philanthropic gentleman 
has employed four men at his own cost, to supply water to railway 
passengers either in the train or on the railway station platform ? 

(g) Is it a fact that the said philanthropic gentleman requested the 
Bombay, Baroda and Centrar India Railway authorities for providing 
a tumstii^ gate on the railway wire fencing nearest to the station road' 
for the convenience of the railway passengers using the said dharamshala ? 
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(A) Is it a fact that the District Traffic Superintendent of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Bailway recommended the provision of the 
turnstile gate nearest to the dharamshala and the station platform t 

(0 Is it a fact that some officers of the Engineering Department of 
the Bombay, Baroda and. Central India, Bailway demanded fnom him ^ome 
money for the provision of such gate ? 

(j) Are Government aware that on the refusal to comply with that 
demand the provision of a turnstile gate was refused by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Bailway authorities t 

(k) Is it a fact that the proprietor of the dharamshala expressed his 
willingness to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway authorities 
to execute a bond waiving all his rights over the said turnstile gate if pro- 
vided by the Railway Administration ? 

(l) Do Government propose to enquire into the causes for such a 
refusal to provide a gate for the convenience of the Railway passengers 
and do Government propose to remove the said grievance of the railway 
passengers of the said Garhi Harsaru Railway Station ? If not, why not f 

Mr. P. R. Ran : Will you permission. Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 223, 225 and 226, together. Enquiries are being made from 
the Railway Administrations and a reply will be laid on the table in due 
course. 


Vacancy among the Members op the Railway Board. 

224. *Bfr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Is it a fact that there is going 
to be a vacancy among the Members of the Railway Board in the . near 
future t 

(b) Is it a fact that generally the Members of the Railway Board are 
recruited from amongst the incumbents of the posts of Agents of the 
different Railways ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state how many vacancies among 
the Members of the Railway Board occurred during the last ten years 
and how many of such vacancies were filled by the recruitment of Agents 
of State Railways and other Railways ? 

(d) Do Government propose to fill the next vacancy by promoting 
one of the Indian Agents of State Railways, if there be any ? If not, 
why not ? 

(e) Is it a fact that generally Government fill up the vacant posts ot 
the Members of the Railway Board by men with technical qualifications 
of Railway Engineering together with the qualifications of general 
administration of Railway management as Agents t If so, do Government 
propose to recruit such a qualified Indian Agent of a State Railway or a 
Oompany Railway, if there be any T If not, why not 9 

(/) Are Government aware that this House always insisted, during 
each Railway Budget discussion during the last so* many years, for* 
bringing in qualified Indians as Members of the Railway Board;? If so, 
do Government propose, to give effect to these popular demands of/thif 
House by recruiting an Indian with Railway Engineering . qpaUflcatif?na 
as .well as ’With the qualifications of imnning a railway adnlipistfatioiJ as ' 
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Agent of at Railway in India to fill up the post of the Railway Boai^ 
Member, if there be any vacancy in the near future ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). Since the re-organization of the Railway Board, there 
have been 11 permanent Members (including Chief Commissioners, but 
excluding Financial Commissioners). Of the officers holding these posts, 
five had been permanently Agents of Raihvays before appointment ; and 
four others had officiated as Agents. 

(d) Mr. Tylden-Pattenson, Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way, has been selected for the post. i 

(e) All relevant factors are taken into consideration and the most 
suitable officer is selected. Engineering qualifications are not by any 
means essential in the case of all Members of the Board. 

(/) Government are aware that this opinion has been expressed 
during the discussion of the Railway Budget, but Government have more 
than once explained that these appointments must be filled by selection 
from the most suitable candidates, irrespective of nationality. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May 1 ask the Honourable Member if no 
Indian is available to fill up the place of one of the Members of the Rail- 
way Board ? Has any attempt been made in that direction ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : My Honourable friend )uay take 
it from me that, after taking into account seniority and other factors, 
the choice has, in the opinion of the Board, fallen upon the most suitable 
candidate. 

Racial Discrimination in allowing the Use of the Cab Road between 
Paltforms Nos. 6 and 7 of the Howrah Station. 

f226. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Is it a fact that there is a 
cab road between the platforms Nos. 6 and 7 of the Howrah Station f 

(b) Are Government aware that Indian passengers going to the 
platform of the Howrah Station to entrain the outgoing Bengal Nagpur 
Railway Bombay Mail are not allowed to take their motors through that 
road upto platforms Nos. 6 or 7 ? 

(c) Are Government aware that European motorists are allowed to 
take their motors right up to the side of the platforms f 

(d) If Government are not aware of these facts, do they propose to 
enquire into the matter ? If not, why not T 

(e) Will they be pleased to state the reasons for this racial discrimina- 
tion by the Howrah Station authorities ? 

(/) Do Government propose to remove immediately this racial discri- 
mination between Indian motorists and European motorists ? If not, 
why not T 

(^) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons why this road 
should be closed for motorists, either European or Indian f 

(A) Is it a fact that owing to the absence of side fencing and barrier 
to the tw’O platforms, Nos. 6 and 7, the road is being closed ? If so, do 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 22^ 
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Government propose to put fencing pn the road side of the two plat^ 
forms with an entrance gate on either side of the two platforms adjoining 
the said road ? If not, why not 1 

Acquisition by the Bast Indian Railway Authorities of Lands attached 
TO Hindu Places op Worship at Azimganj. 

t226, *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Are Government aware that there are 
two idols of the Hindu god — Shiva — situated close to the railway line 
passing between Azimganj Junction and City Station on the East Indian 
Railway ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the East Indian Railway authorities have decided 
to take possession of the lands attached to those two places of worship 
and to remove those idols s 

(r) Are Gcvenirnent aware that on the day of the last Chaitra 
Shankranti when, according to the usual old custom prevailing there, 
a fair was being held on the grounds of' that Hindu place o£ worship, 
the Railway autliorities sent police to prevent people from going into that 
place of worship ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the' said place of Hindu wor&hip 
was desecrated by the Muslim cohi^tables sent by the Railway authorities, 
or under the instruction of the Railway authorities ? 

(e) Are Government aware that there is strong resentment . being 
felt by the Hindu population of Azimganj City owdng to the attitude 
of the Railway authorities in trying to demolish the temples and the 
usurpation of the lands belonging to such places of Hindu worship ? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Railway authorities have left only 10 square 
feet ai’ea of land for one of the temples in place of the original 100 square 
feet area ? 

(g) If Gbvcrnm(*nt are not aware of the facts mentioned in parts 
(a) to (/), do they propose to enquire into the allegations of high-handed- 
ness and ^nlm of the railway autliorities concerned over the Hindu public 
of Azimganj ? 

(h) Do Government propose to return the old lands attached to those 
places of. Hindu temples ? If not, why not ? 

Control over the Administration of the Madras Port. 

227. •Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether they exercise any control over the administration of tlie 
Madras Port ? 

(6) What are the harbour dues and landing charges prevailing in 
the Madras Port as compared to those in the other ports of the Madras 
Presidency ? 

(e) What is the fall in the volume of traffic in the Madras Port 
during the last three years ? 

(d) What is the number of Indian and foreign insurance companies 
with whom the properties of the Madras Port Trust are insured against 
risk of fire f . 

tFor niiswer to this qudstion, see answer to question No. 223. 
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(e) What is the proportion of Indians to Europeans on the [Madras 
Port Trust Board ? 

(/) (0 What is the daily average number of quays that were '^icant 
during 1933-34 in the Madras Port; (ti) how many vessels discharged 
cargo in the moorings during that period ; (m) to what company or com- 
panies those vessels belonged; and (iv) what amount did the Port Trust pay 
to such companies on account of discharge having taken place in the 
moorings rather than at the quays 1 

{(j) What is the total amount spent by the Madras Port Trust in con- 
nection with the insolvency of Messrs. C. K. Narayana Iyer & Sons, who 
arc the solicitors, and what was their share of the amount so spent t 

(/i) Is it not a fact that even the Chairman of the Madras Port 
Trust overdrew salary or allowances due to him and whether the Trust 
Board did not recover the amount but condoned it I 

:(i') Do Govcrnnient propose to appoint a Committee- of Inquiry to 
ii-v-cstigalc and rcfvort on the matter ? * 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Indian Ports Act, 1908, and the Madras Port Trust Act, 
1905, which define the statutory powers of Government over the adminis- 
tration of the Madras Port. - . 

(h) to (i). The Government of India are making enquiries on the 
snlijecl and when information ha« been oljjtained, a reply will be laid on 
the table. 

Meetings of the Madras and Southern Mahratta and South Indian 
Kailway Advisory Committees. 

228. •Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of the meetings of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
and South Indian Railway Advisory Committees held in 1933 and 1934 1 

(h) Did the two Railways hold any periodical conferences with mer- 
chants, as is done in Bombay and Calcutta ? 

(c) Are their mercantile coupon tickets interchangeable as between 
themselves and over other Railways in India ? If not, why not ? 

{d) Have those two Railways appointed any traffic canvassers as has 
heon done on the Great Indian Peninsula and Bengal Nagpur Railways, 
etc. ? If not, why not ? 

(e) Did the Agents, of the two Railways, or their deputies, or other 
officers, accompany Mr. P. R. Rau to the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce meeting on his two visits to Madras ? If not, why not 

Mr. P. .B. Bau : (a) Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, In 
1933, there were held five meetings of the main Committee of the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway at Madras and four of the branch com- 
mittee, the meetings of which are generally held at Hubli. In 1934, the 
meetings held up to May were three and one, respectively. 

The South Indian Railway Advisory Committee had four meetings 
in 1933, and two up to May, 1934. 
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ib) No. The Agents of these two Railways consider that tlieir ad- 
ministrations are sufficiently in Jpuch with commercial interests to make 
such conferences unnecessary. ^ 

(o) No. Interchangeability is not priusticable owing to the basis of 
charge for such coupons on the different railways not being uniform. 

(d) Government have ho information. I am forwarding this sugges- 
tion to the Agents for consideration. 

(e) They did not, because^ey were not asked. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : With reference to part (c), are the rates 
of the Madras and Southern Mdhratta Railway and the South Indian 
Railway the same, and how do they differ from the other railways with 
the result that the interchangeability cannot be put into practice ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : 1 have no information at the present moment as 
regards the actual rates for coupons on different railways, but if my 
Honourable friend wants the information, I shall be glad to supply it 
to him. 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandjra : Previously they were interchangeable. 
May I ask what were the rates then ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I understand that at present the basis of charges 
is not the same. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : these mercantile coupon tickets issued 

on State Railways also ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I do not think they are issued on all railways. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Are they issued by the East Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsular Railways ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau : I must ask my Honourable friend to give me notice 
of that question. , 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Regarding part (e), will the Agents 
of the two Railways accompany the Member, whether he is an Indian 
or a European in the future. 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I do not quite understand that question. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : When European Members used to go 
there, the Agents of the two Railways used to accompany them when they 
met the two Chambers of Commerce, but in the case of an Indian Member, 
when he went to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce last, the two 
Agents were conspicuous by their absence. 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I do not think that my Honourable friend is entitled 
to make that inference. The fact was that when 1 met the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce, the Chamber did not ask that the Agent 
should accompany me, and, in the absence of such an invitation, I did 
not ask the Agent to accompany me either. 

M!r. Vidya Sagar Pandya : But iii previous years no invitation was 
sent to the Agents arid still the Agerits used to accompany the European 
Member! 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I do not know anything about previous years. 
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Mr. Vidye Sagar Pandya : Will the. Honourable Member please 
make inquiries in the matter f 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I think it does not matter. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I ask if the Honourable Member did 
not want them because there was no necessity for them to accompany 
him t 

Mr. P. B. Ban : I understood that the Chamber wanted to meet me. 

Madras Telephone Company, Limited. 

229. •»&. Vidya Sagar Pandya : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state, whether the Madras Telephone Company, Limited, which is a 
public utility concern, pays a dividend of nine per cent. ? 

(6) How much have its shares appreciated since the formation of the 
company ? 

(c) Were its shareholders given free bonus shares from the General Re- 
serve ? 

id) Were its shareholders given new issues of shares at a nominal pre- 
mium of rupee one when the market premium was seven or eight times that 
amount ? 

{e) Have Government received a representation from the Soiitlieni 
India Chamber of” Commerce for reasonable reduction in the monthly 
rental and other charges of the company ? 

(/) Do Government propose to ask the company to reduce the charges 
accordingly ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) A dividend of 9 per cent, 
was paid by the Madras Telephone Company during the calendar years 
1932 and 1933 only, dividends paid during the previous years being less 
than this rate. ' 

(/;) and (d). Information has been called for, and will be placed on 
the table of the House in due course. 

(c) Yes. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) The Madras Telephone Company, Limited, have already decided 
to make a reduc^on in their monthly telephone rent charges with effect 
from the 1st Ja^ary, 1935, and the Government have accorded their 
approval thereto.^ Government do not propose to ask the Company to 
make any further reductions at present. 

Formation op a Separate Department to look after the Administration 
OF THE Indun Companies Act in Madras. 

280. •Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya ; (c;^) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether they are not aware of grave defects in the Indian Com- 
panies Act, 1913 ? 

L205LAI) D 
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(9) rp .th6 Bej^nitibh Dbi^artment of Madras looking after the 
administration of the Companies Act as also of the Ihctian Partnerships- 
Act ? 

■ • - ■ ... 1 . 

(c) , Is the.. administration of the Acts in Bombay and Bengal in a 
separate departm^ ♦ 

(d) Has Government’s attention been drawn by the Southern India. 
Chamber of Commerce to the necessity of improving the position t 

(e) Do Government propose to form a separate department in Madras 
also for the purpose 1 

^pnQ1m11)l|^ Sir Joseph Bhore : (o) Certain alleged defects in 
the existing company law hav;e been brought to the notice of Government 
and it is proposed now to undertake a revision of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913, at an early date. 

(6), (c) and (d). The reply is in the afiBrmative. 

(e) The question is already under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. B. Das : May I ask, Sir, if the amendment of the Indian Com- 
panies Act will take place in this Session of the Assembly or will it be 
postponed till the new Constitution ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I can remove all anxiety on that 
score from my Honourable friend’s mind. It will certainly not be brought 
before the Assembly this Session. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Is it possible for the Government to 
name the gentleman who will be in charge to look after the business of 
these amendments ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : A communique will be issued 
in due course. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that the Standing Finance 
Committee has already given sanction to appoint a special officer to pre- 
pare the preliminary draft ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : That is quite right. 

Mr. B. Das : Will Government consult the different Chambers of 
Commerce and get their opinion about the amendment of the Indian (Com- 
panies Act ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I have no doubt that all 
responsible opinion, which is concerned in this matter, will be consulted. 

Bice imported into the Madras Presidency. 

231. ♦it. Vidja Sagar Pandya •• (a) Will GQvemment be pl^d 
to state the quantity of imported rice into the Madras Presidency by coast- 
ing and foreign trade and vhat is the quantity of the production in the 
Presidency during 1932-33 and 1933-34 t 

(h) How much has the price of rice fallen during that period f 
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(^) How mueli has the export of Madras rice dwinished during the 
period and is it not expected to diminii^ more and more in the fiiture T 

(^} Do Government propose to negotiate for recapturing old markets, 
and to or^er a substantial reduction in the railway freight t 

(e) Do Government not propose to stop the import of rice, at least 
for the time bein^, in order to try to raise the price level t 

Hr. G. S. Bajpai : (a) and (b). A statement giving the informa- 
tion required is laid on the table. 

(c) The exports of rice abi:;oad from Madras have not diminished, 
but increased from 66,912 tons in 1932-33 to 79,344 tons in 1933-34. 

(d) The Ottawa Agreement has already had the effect of substantially 
improving the export of Indian rice to the United Kingdom. The recent 
Crop Planning Conference recommended that the question of improving 
prospects in Ceylon and British Malaya should be taken up. This sugges- 
tion is already receiving attention. As regards railway freights, the 
Railway Board have already advised the vai^ious Railway Administrations 
that where special rates are required to facilitate particular jnovements 
of special crops, the question should be sympathetically considered. 

(e) I would refer my Honourable friend to the reply given to Mr. 
M. Masw'ood Ahmad’s starred question No. 18 on the 16th instant. 


StaieTnmta shomng the imports, production and prices of rice in the Madras Presidency, 
Imports : 

(i) By sea from abroad — 

1932-33. 1933-34. 

Tons. Tons. 


Rice in the husk 

Rice not in the husk 

10 

35418 

4,381 

77,665 

Total 

35428 

82,046 

(ii) By sea coastwise from other parts of India — 

Rice in the husk 

Rice not in the husk 

69,399 

445,374 

80,696 

533,927 

Total 

514,773 

614,623 

Production : 

1932-33. 

Tons. 

54,06,000 

1933-34. 

Tons. 

50,90,000 
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Hr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: May I ask, Sir, if the negotiations with the 
foreign Governments in the matter of rice have progressed any further, 
and can the Honourable Member throw any more light on the matter 1 

Hr. O. 8. Bajpai: They have progressed no further except chrono- 
logically, I presume, since I made my last answer. 

Enforcement of the Provisions of the Child Marriage Restraint 

Act. 

232. *Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandsra : (a) Haa the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the letter from the correspondent of th<! Madras 
Mail, dated the 2nd July, 1934, stating how the provisions of the Sarda 
Act are being violated by performing marriages in Yanam, a French 
territory in the Madras Presidency ? 

(S) What steps do Government propose to take to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Sarda Act ? 

(c) Do Government propose to draw the attention of tjie High 
Courts in India and request them to instruct the Courts to inflict punish- 
ment by way of imprisonment, along with the flnes, bo as to deter the 
public from violating the Sarda Act 1 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. I am making enquiry 
into the facts. 

(b) and (o). Government do not consider that any special steps are 
called for. 

Mr. B. Das : Have Government communicated with the French 
Government not to permit British Indians to violate the British Indian 
laws in the French territory ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir. I said that T was making 
enquiry into the facts of this case and nothing can be done until the 
facts are ascertained. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya; If the Government do not propose to take 
any further action, will it not be defeating the Act which has been passed 
by the Legislature ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I cannot anticipate whether any 
action will or will not be taken when the facts have been ascertained, but 
I submit that the first thing to do is to ascertain the facts. 

Trade between India and Ceylon. 

233. *Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the leading article of the Hindu, dated the 4th July, 
1934, regarding '' Trade between India and Ceylon ’’ ? 

('6) Will Government be pleased to state what the Indian commodi- 
ties are that . suffer under the new prohibitive duties imposed by the 
Ceylon Government ? 

(c) What steps do Government propose to take to safeguard the 
interests of India as a whole and of the Madras Presidency in particular f 
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^6 Honourable ^ JoMph Shore : (a) Yes, Sir. 

■ (&) and (c). Government have lio information |)ej6h(i what fa c(m- 
|;ame4 the |h;ess repo^. inquiries have,’ However/ pg'en and 
the matter will receive the careful consideration of the GoverOilitet’ 6f 
ttdil 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Have the Government of India taken any 
action to prevent the dumping of copra from Ceylon to the west coast of 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am not prepared to say whether 
it is rfhiupinig or ilot, btit as’Aiy Ilonourahlff friend' knowsr, there is a very 
substantial itaiport duty on copra.. 

Vidya Sagar Pandya: On aceonnt of the ten per cent, concession 
allowed to Ceylon Government under the Ottawa Agreement, is not Ceylon 
enabled to dump copra on the west coast t ' ' 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : The Ottawa Agreement gives 
them a ten per cent, preference, but if my Honourable friend will remem- 
^r, we (|id not reduce the duties, but we gave preference by increasing the 
mines against othfersi ' ' " ’ ‘ ' r ’- - • ^ 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya* Will the Government increase the duty 
still further ? 

Honomrable Sir Joseph Shore: I made it clear to tlie ^ouse on a 
previous occasion that we were awaiting the report of the special bfjScer 
who has been appointed to conduct enquiries in regard to the coconut 
industry. We can do nothing, nor can T make any announcement to the 
Elousc until the report of that officer has been considered. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: When is the report expected t 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T do not know. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Would it be the next season f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The officer was not appointed by 
the Commerce Department, and I am. therefore, not able to give my 
honourable friend any definite information on the point. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Who appointed that special officer? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think it was the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Council. 

Mr. B. Das: May I ask the Honourable Member, Mr. Bajpai, as to 
when the report is likely to be published ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : I shall have to make an enquiry on the point. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it because Madras is a benighted Province that much 
interest is not taken in its affairs ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: The mere fact that an officer has been appointed 
disproves my Honourable friend’s suggestion that Madras is neglected- 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad:. Madras is well represented in the Executive 
Cpuncil also. 

hlr. Q-. S. Bajpai: I do not think I need stress the obvious for the 
information of my Honourable friend. ' . 

Bfr. Vi4y» Sagw Pandya : May I protest against the remark of my 
Vonourahle fnenq, Df. ^auddin *Ahmad T ' ' 
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Dr. Ziaud^ixi ^jhinaj ; There is no point in the protest. jDp these 
gentlemen deny that they do not belong to tKe Madras Civil "Service ? 

Grant of Subsidies to the British Shipping Industry. 

234. *Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to Renter’s telegram of Ihe 3rd Jidy, published in the 
h*6wspay)ers on the fith July, 1934, about Government’s conditions for 
grantilig subsidies to the British shipping industry ? 

(h) With ri^feronce to the telegram wherein Mr. Bunciman said 
that it was essential to have the co-operation of the Dominions and 
India with whom the Government were consulting in the matter will 
Government kindly lay on the table of this House the correspondence 
in the matter and indicate to what extent and on what conditions India 
is expected to co-operate in this scheme t 

(c) Will the Central Legislature be consulted before the Government 
of India render ahy financial help for granting subsidies or special 
facilities to the British Shipping Industry f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore* (a) Government have seen the 
Press telegram referred to. 

(h) The Government of India have not so far been consulted in tlje 
matter. 

(c) Does not yet arise. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Will the Central Legislature be consulted 
in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Should the occasion arise, I have 
no doubt that Government will take appropriate and suitable action. 

Mr. B. Das: Have Government received any communication from the 
Indian Shipping Companies regarding the point referred to, namely, Mr. 
Bunciman’s speech ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I must ask for notice of this 
question. 

Provision of more Space for Clerks working in the North Block of the 
Secretarut in New Delhi. 

236. *Mr. S. 0. Jog : (a) Is it a fact that in some offices located in 
the North Block of the Delhi Secretariat, there is great congestion in the 
rooms occupied, by the clerks, while the space provided for ofScers is more 
than what is admihsible ? 

(&) Is it also a fact that some of offices have more space for their 
elerks, while in others the rooms occupied by the clerks are very much 
overcrowded ^ 

(c) Are Government aware that the congestion in the rooms affects 
the he^th of the clerks and is; a i^urce of discomfort, specially in summer 
months? 

. (d) If the replies to the preceding parts are in the affirmative^ do 

^qyernmeht propose to a(^cord ^uhr treatment in all offices and provide 
5^dre space for the ejerte ; 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) and (6). No. 

(t) and (d). Do not arise. 

Space allotted to each Clerk, Superintendent, etc., in the Imperial 
Secretariat in New Delhi. 

236. *BIr. 8. G. Jog : (a) Will Government please state whether 
there is a standard scale of space to be occupied by a clerk, a Superin- 
tendent and a gazetted officer in the Government of India Secretariat in 
New Delhi t If so, what is that scale for each class of officers 1 

(h) Is the space occupied by racks and almirahs for keeping current 
records, etc., included in the scale ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) The standard scale of space 
allowed is 40 sq. ft. for a clerk and 64 sq. ft. for a Superintendent. No 
standard scale is prescribed for gazetted officers and the accommodation 
allotted to them depends on circumstances. Some gazetted officers are 
gi\en rooms to themselves, while others share rooms. The space actually 
available in the New Delhi Secretariat is considerably in excess of the 
standard scale. 

(’6) Yes. 


Eeport of the Varma Committee. 

237. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad :{a) When was the Report of the Varma 
Committee presented to Government ? 

(b) When was it printed t 

(c) What action have Government taken, or propose to take, on that 
Report ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (c) The Report was avail- 
able in print in June, 1933. Consideration of the Report was, however, 
deferred for reasons explained in tte reply to Mr. S. C. Mitra’s unstarred 
questions Nos. 178 and 179 in this House, on the 21st November, 1933. 
Government have recently received the views of the Director-General on 
the Report and hope to pass orders shortly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ^ May I ask whether the orders will be passed 
sometime in this Session of the Assembly ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should think it somewhat doubt- 
ful. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know the reason for delaying the con- 
sideration of this report specially when it was urged that it was of an 
urgent nature and that tax-payers were losing money! 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I shall be very happy to satisfy 
my Honourable friend’s desire for information on that subject. The fact 
is that the report is a very technical one and involves issues of the greatest 
importance to the Telegraph Department. It was, therefore, felt neces- 
sary, as I have already explained in this House in reply to a question put 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, that the views of the Departmental 
A^psociationb should be taken on the report before the Director-General’s 
recommendations were submitted to Government. That naturally took 
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time. Sir Thomas Ryan was busily engaged on the report when his tragic 
death took place. It had been his desire to submit his recommendations 
to Government before he retired. But unfortunately his death prevented 
his doing so. The notes he left were not complete and that meant that 
the new Director-General, being fresh to the Department, had to go 
through the report from beginning to end. I received his recommenda- 
tions on the subject a few days ago, and I hope to pass orders on them 
as soon as possible. The report, as I have said, is a very technical one 
and difficult to deal with, and it is possible that my pre-occupations with 
this Assembly will prevent my dealing with it before the end of this 
Session. That is the position. The delay is very much to be regretted, 
but it is, I think, the House will agree, due to circumstances over which 
we have had no control. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Will the Honourable Member please see that 
copies are placed in the Library before Government passes any order ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : t am replying to that in answer 
to another question. Copies have already been placed in the Library of 
the House. 


Report op the Varma Committee. 

238 *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad t Is it not a fact that Government 
considered the establishment of the Varma Committee very urgent on the 
ground that tax-payers were daily losing money f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; The Committee was appointed to 
investigate the methods adopted to determine the number of posts in the 
telegraph tralffic establishment and to make, as early as might be found 
possible, recommendations to secure the most economical organisation 
compatible with efficiency. 

Report of the Varma Committee. 

239. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Do Government propose to circulate 
the Varjna Committee Report among the Members of the Legislature ? 

(b) Are Government prepared to give an opportunity to the Legis- 
lature to discuss the Report ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; (a) and (6). The replies are in 
the negative. In this connection the Honourable Member's attention is in»- 
vited to the reply given to Mr. Dudhoria's starred question No. 890 in this 
House, on the 23rd March, 1933. I may add that a copy of the report has 
been placed in the Library and is available for such Honourable Members 
as may desire to study it. 

Rural Indebtedness in British India. 

240. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) What is the probable amount of 
rural indebtedness in BritiA India Y 

(b) What is the amount in each Province Y 

O. ,S. Bajpai : (o) and (6). The total rural indebtedness of 
Indik.was roughly estimated at about 900 crores of rupees by the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee in 1931. The figures for the Pro- 
vinces are given in paragraph 77 of the Committee’s report, copies of 
which are available in the Library of the House. 




J3r. Ziauddia Ahmad: May I know whether (Government have calcu- 
lated the aWdtiiii ii 19!^-34, dhd hfaye' Ihdy calculated Hy any thetho^' the 
diraal rate of interest charged f ' 

]!Sr. a. 8. Bajpai : There has been no calculation ao far as J am 
aware since 1931. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahm ad; Has any attempt been made in any Province 
in India W bring the figures up^to-date? 

Mr. 0. 1^. Ba^jpai: According to my recollection of the proceedings of 
the Provincial Economic Committee., all tfie representatives of the Pro- 
vinces took their stand upon the Banking Enquiry Committee’s calcula- 
tions, which, as I have already stated, were up to 1931. 


Rural Indebtedness in British Indu. 

241. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Have Government framed any 
policy of meeting the rural indebtedness 1 If so, what is their policy t 

(6) Do Government propose to help the Provincial Governments 
who cannot make up their minds ? 

O. 8. Bajpai • (a) and (h). This question was discussed at the 
Provincial Economic Conference held at Delhi in April last. The general 
view of the Coti'ference was that the diversity of the conditions of the 
agricultural classes in India was so great, both in respect of land tenures 
and general economic status, that any legislative measures to afford relief 
must be primarily provincial. The question of ensuring a regular ex- 
change of information on this matter between various Local Governments 
is under consideration. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; What is the answer to part (’5) whether 
Government propose to help the Provincial Governments who cannot make 
up their minds ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai; I would rather leave that task to my Honourable 
friend. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; We know that the Government, to which the 
Honourable gentleman belongs, could not make up their mind for the 
last four or five years. 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai; I do not think my Honourable friend is correctly 
representing the position when he says that he and I belong to the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces, at least I do not. 


Circulation of Counterfeit Rupee Coins. 

242. ♦Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Are Government aware that since 
lately a very large number of f^alse, counterfeit and suspicious rupee coins 
have got into circulation in India and in consiequence thereof there is no 
safety and convenience in generally accepting any rupee coin i 

(h) Are Government aware that by ordinary scrutiny nowadays it is 
difficult tc distinguish a good rupee, from a bad one and. therefore rupees 
are being rejected on a mere sUfe^Jicion by Government banks, treasuries, 

J iost and railway offices, which 'affects the comihereial and general currency 
f them 1 — ■ ■ 
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(c) What steps do Government propose to take to meet the situation 
and to eradicate the mischief caused thereby and the fraud perpetrated t 

(d) Do Government propose to issue one-rupee notes at least until 
such time as the spurious and suspicious coins are excluded from circula- 
tion f If not, what other method do Government propose to adopt ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) The number of counterfeit 
rupees’ which came to notice increased substantially between 1928 and 1930, 
but since 1930 there has been comparatively little change. The total for 
1933 is slightly higher than the totals for 1930 and 1932 but slightly lower 
tlian the total for 1931. 

(6) Government have received no report to this effect. 

(e) and (d). Government do not consider it desirable to issue one 
rupee notejs so long as India has a large surplus holding of silver. 
Measures for the suppression of counterfeiting are, however, engaging the 
aWhtion of the Departments concerned, and any niarked increase in the 
number of counterfeit coins reported in any particular area is brought 
to the notice of the appropriate Local Government. 

H!|t. Vidya Sagar Pandya : May I inquire whether there is more 
counf6i*feitirig^n currency notes or in coins ? 

The Honourable Sir James Qrigg : I should like to have notice of 
that question. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Is it not a fact that the Bank of England 
does not issue any note below £5, and, in view of that, is it not necessary 
that India should not issue any currency note below Rs. 5 ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : No, Sir, that is not correct. 
The Bank of England now issue currency notes of the denominations of 
£1 and 10 shillings. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : With regard to clause (fe), my object was 
to show that at present there are suspicious rupees in circulation, and 
people are inconvenienced, because the scrutiny applied is very strict, 
and the coins are returned on the slightest pretext. May I know from 
the Honourable Member if he is aware of this fact ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : My answer to clause {b) was 
that Government have received no report to this effect. But I would like 
to make it clear that if the Honourable Member has in his possession con- 
clusive evidence to that effect, 1 will be very glad to consider it if he 
would furnish me with it. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Will not one-rupee postal stamps do 
instead of printing fresh one-rupee currency notes ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is a new question, and I 
should like to have notice of it. 

Ml*. B. Das : Is it not a fact that the Honourable Member’s pre- 
decessor, Sir Basil Blackett, had to stop the circulation of one-rupee notes, 
because there were losses caused to the poor people in the villages because 
t^ese paper notes got destroyed in water ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I was not aware of it^ but I am 
quite prepared to take it from my Honourable friend that it is so. 
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Mr. Vidya Sagfar Pandya : Is it not also a fact that Goveriinient 
found that the circulation of one-rupee notes was costing them too laachy 
much more than the coins in circulation ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : There also I have no informa- 
tion myself, but I am quite prepared to take it from my Honourable 
friend. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : What testimony does the Honourable 
Meinl)er want me to give him with regard to the inconvenience caused to 
the people ? Shall I take him to the stamp vendor downstairs and prove 
it by offering him a rupee ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : No, Sir ; the evidence I would 
like to receive is the indubitable evidence which the Honourable Member 
says he has in his possession. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I never said there is any evidence in my 
pocket. I only say it is common knowledge that the scrutiny of rupees 
at present is very strict, and even genuine rupees are rejected on very 
flimsy grounds. Will the Honourable Member make inquiries about this ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : All I can say is that I have 
received no report to that effect. The Honourable Member said it is 
common knowledge. If it is common knowledge, it must be quite simple 
for him to produce instances and bring them to my notice. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Is the Honourable Member prepared to 
inquire even from his own office people ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Presumably the answer which I 
have given the Honourable Member was not prepared in any other office, 
but my own, (Laughter.) 


IINSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Introduction of Motor Bus Services by Railways. 

20. Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : What arc the names of the Railways 
which have opened motor bus services since the passing of the Railway 
(Amendment) Act on this subject, and from which place to which place ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau : None of the Railways affected by the Indian 
Railways (Amendment) Act, 1933, has as yet instituted road motor 
services. 

Space provided for Officers in the North Block of the Secretariat in 

New Delhi. 

21. Mr. 8. O. Jog : Will Government please lay on the table of this 
House a statement showing separately the area of accommodation provided 
for officers of different classes in the several offices located in the North 
Block of the Secretariat in New Delhi, both in summer and winter, wifcb 
the number of officers of different classes T 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The information is not readily 
available, and Government do not propose to collect it, as the result would 
not justify the labour involved. ‘ 



THE INDIAN CARRIAGE BY AIR BILL. 

Presentation of the Report op the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to give effect in British India to a Convention for the uniiication 
of certain rules relating to international carriage by air. 


THE INDIAN AIRCRAFT BILL. 

Presentation of the Report op the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, I beg to present the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill to make better provision for the control of the manufacture, posses- 
sion, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft. 


THE BENGAL CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT SUPPLEMENTARY 

(EXTENDING) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty) : The 
House will now resume consideration of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Supplementary (Extending) Bill. 

The question is : 

“ Tliat clause 2 stand part of the Bill.** 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, 1 beg to move : 

** That for clause 2 of the Bill, the following be substituted ; 

* 2. In part 2 of section 1 of the Bengal Criminal Law Ameiulmont (Supple- 
ineutarj) Act, 1932, for the words ^ three years * the words * six years * 
shall be substituted *.** 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : Sir, on a 
point of order. We find from the supplenientai-y agenda tlmt tlie Indian 
Iron and Steel Duties Bill will be given preference over any other business 
today. What has hap])ened to that Bill ? 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Indian Iron and Steel Duties Bill will be introduced at about 1 o^*lock. 
Copies of the Bill have not yet come from the press. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil : Sir, in moving my amendment, I feel 
that most of the important points have been already fully threshed out in 
this House, and that very little remains for me to put before ttie House. 
However, I should like to place before the House my points as to why 
this amendment should be accepted. In the first place, my aniendment 
assumes that this terrorist menace exists in Bengal. It further assumes 
that the Bengal Government are confronted with a serious situation. 
Lastly, the amendment also assumes that some help should be given to the 
Bengal Government at this juncture. But the amendment seeks to pro- 
test against making the provisions of Act VIII of 1932 a permanent 
feature of the Statute-book. Sir, in reply to yesterday’s debate, the 
Honourable the Home Member stated perhaps as his foremost ground that 
because from time to time Government were required to place before the 
Legislature similar measures, it is no use fixing a time limit for this 
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Bill, but that once for all it should be made a permanent one. In plaeuig; 
this argument before the House the Honourable the Home Member referred 
to an Act of 1915 known as the Defence of India Act. I may submit, Sit» 
that this reference to that Act does not take the case of Government any 
further. The Great War began in the year 1914, and it was neeessa^ 
for the Government of India as well as the Government of Great Britain 
to enact such measures, and it was in order to safeguard the interests of 
the State as a whole that this Act was enacted in India. Let ine point out 
a few provisions of that Act to show that it had nothing to do with the 
terrorist movement in Bengal or in any other part of British India. 
In section 1 (4), it is stated : 

** This Act shall continiiG in force during the continuance of the present war 
and for a period of six months thereafter.” 

This conclusively shows that this Act had absolutely nothing to do 
with the terrorist movement. In my humble opinion, the Government of 
India’s first resort to this procedure of transferring detenus from the 
Province of Bengal to the other Provinces started in the year 1925. 
Therefore, the argument which was put forward as the one justification 
for making it permanent does not hold good at all. On the one hand, 
we know that it has become difficult for the Government of Bengal to 
accommodate a large number of detenus and also to segregate them in a 
proper manner, and to prevent them from making unauthorised communi- 
cations with the sympathisers outside the jail. We know also that, on 
the other side, there are serious objections to the continuation of this 
procedure of transferring the detenus to jails outside Bengal. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, the other day protested against this pro- 
cedure of sending detenus to his own Province and causing any contami- 
nation to take place in his own Andhra Province. May I bring to the 
notice of the Honourable the Home Member that it is not one indmdual 
Member who has protested against this procedure, but practically every 
Provincial Government and every jail authority had something to saj^ 
against this when opinions were called for in 1932. That being the ease, 
what justification have the Government of India to force upon the people 
of other Provinces and upon their Governments to accept the detenus in 
their jails ? My Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, also alluded to some 
instances that recently occurred in Poona. In my opinion, by this Act, 
the Government of India are doing a great injustice in forcing upon the 
other Provinces to accept these dangerous detenus. Here I assume that 
all the detenus are dangerous ; but if that is not the case of Qovemmeiii|;, 
if they say that all of them are not so dangerous as some of us think or 
as some Provincial Governments think, then I urge why should they not 
be kept in the Province of Bengal itself ? 

Another serious objection taken is with regard to the personal incon- 
veniences of the detenus themselves. We have heard during the last two 
years a number of questions put forth from this side of the House witli’ 
regard to the treatment of detenus in other jails. We have heard that nf)| 
facilities are given, if any are given at all in a few cases, to the relativS 
of these detenus to visit them. ^ We know that the detenus are hard put; 
to in the matter of maintaining their families. We know that with 
regard to food apd the surroundings, and different climates, the detenus 
are greatly inconvenienced. These are certainly serious matters. 
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Then, we have to weigh the ihcorivenieiices on both sides. If the 
Government of Bengal still think that it is n^ce^fsi^ that these detenus 
should .J)e reniQved.ircun the£rovi;iee of Beng^, it is up to them to make 
their own arrangements., vThe^ haye,.had<.sufficient time. L.do nqt think 
they hoj)ed that it would sopner than now. I do not think that 
the Bengal Govemmerit pre not spending' money for the suppression of this 
movement. We know that lakhs of rupees are lavishly spent in suppress- 
ing thi^ movement. Then, whjr should they not make proper arrange- 
ments for accommodatii^ all these detehps ? They are, after all, 1,500 
at present. My Hohour^le friend, Mr. Sen, the other day suggested, as 
also my Honourable friend, Mr. Neo^, that the Civil Disobedience 
prisoners being let off, there is sufficient accommodation in the jails in 
Bengal. These being my few reasons in addition to whatever has already 
been urged before the House, I should like to deal with one or two other 
points. 

It appears that the Government are under the impression that in 
1932 this House accepted the principle of sending these detenus outside 
Bengal in perpetuity. That is not a fact. Any one who refers to the 
debates in 1932 can very easily see that it was not so. The question 
then was whether the Bill introduced in 1932 would automatically be 
tagged to the local Act if that Act were extended before it lapsed. 
The opinion of the then Honourable the Law Member was that if it was 
extended before it lapsed, the Bill before this House would become tagged 
to that local Act, but if it was extended after the Act had exhausted 
itself or lapsed, it would not be so. Under those circumstances, and 
fortified with the legal opinion which was placed before this House, this 
House accepted the time limit of three years. Sir, may I submit that this 
House did not accept the principle of making it a permanent measure ? 
It only gave a qualified support to the Bill. 

Then, Sir, another argument advanced by some of the Honourable 
12 Noon Members as well as by the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber is that such time limit gives encouragement to these 
detenus. Now, let us consider what will be the position when the time 
limit is over. The result will be that these detenus would be taken back 
to the jails in Bengal. How can their mere transfer back to Bengal jails 
give them any encouragement ? Under the local Act, they would still 
be kept in prison. The Local Government will have all the powers under 
the local Act to deal with these terrorists. Sir, I do not see any relation 
between these two things. It cannot give them any encouragement. But, 
I am sure. Sir, if they are taken back to Bengal, you will remove the 
anxiety of other Provinces, the burden on their jails, and at the same 
time you will temper the administration with justice. For these reasons, 
I commend my amendment for the consideration of this House. 

■ » 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : Amend- 
ment moved ; 

** That for clause 2 of the BiU, the following bo substituted : 

* 2. In part 2 of section 1 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supple- 
mentary) Act, 1932, for the words ‘ three years * the words * six years ' 
shall be substituted , 

llr. Sdiib Babadur (North Madras ; Muham- 

madah) ; ^i*, I. rise to^o|tp6se this amendment. It occurred to me that 
after the mosf lucid and convincing sjpeech which the Honourable Mr. 
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Studd made yesterday, my friend, Bao Bahadur PatU, would not move 
his amendment, but as he has moved it, I think 1 should place my view 
of the case when 1 rise to oppose this amendment. 

Sir, the objection raised is that this Bill should not be placed per-, 
manently on the Statute-book. My friend, Mr. Studd, yesterday pointed 
out the necessity for a permanent legislation of this character, and he 
also, in the course of his very eloquent speech, said that the fair ripmo of 
India is being sullied by acts of terrorism, and that, in the interest of the 
preservation of law and order in this country, the terrorists should know 
that a drastic measure of this type is going to remain on the Statute-book 
for all time. Sir, from one point of view, I admit, that we should have 
a permanent legislation of this kind on the Statute-book. It is a slur to 
Indians, no doubt ; but, at the same time, I must say that from another 
point of view it is a still greater slur on the Government of the country 
when they introduce this measure as a permanent one, but while they 
do so, they must be feeling that they are compelled to do it. Knowing as 
they do that terrorism ought to be stamped out of this country by any 
means and under any circumstances, and knowing as they do* that the 
credit of the Government of this country would be lowered in the esti- 
mation of the outside world by the introduction of such a measure per- 
manently on the Statute-book, that the Government of the country are 
bringing discredit to themselves, they still maintain that such a legisla- 
tion is necessary, whatever may be the consequences, and however much 
their reputation may be lowered in the estimation of the outside world. 
Si)“, I say that the Government are prepared to do it simply because the 
nee<’ssily demands it. Terrorisjn is an exceptional malady, and it re- 
quires exceptional treatment. That is admitted on all hands, and if it is 
alleged, as some Ilonourable Members did, that terrorism was due to the 
un])opul8rity of the Government, then 1 ask them, how is it that it is 
peculiar to the Bengal Province alone. If the Government of the day is 
unpoi)nlar, it is equally unpopular in every Province, and not in Bengal 
alone. While 1 admit that there must be some cause, political or econo- 
mic, and that we have not tackled these questions in the way we ought 
to, still the fact remains that we have got to legislate some such law, we 
have got to take drastic measures as a palliative until the root cause is 
discovered. 

Then, Sir, dismissing the question of the legality or the illegality, 
fairness or otherwise, of detaining persons without trial, I shouhl say that 
it is a matter entirely foreign to this debate. It is a matter which has 
been conclusively determined by the Legislative Council of the Bengal 
Province, and we have nothing to say further upon it. But, in the course 
of the discussion, it was pointed out. that when persons are detained without 
trial, it almost amounts to their being detained on the barest suspicion. 
That is what my friend, Mr. Mitra, said yesterday. I should think, Sir, 
that although there may be a certain margin of error in these arrests and 
detentions without trial, although it cannot be claimed that these deten- 
tions have that margin of certainty which exists in the case of an ordinary 
judieiai trial, still we have to consider the fact that, even in the ease of 
ordinarv judicial trials, there is a certain mai«in of error in many 
instances. In the case of acquittals and convictions in ordinary trials, 
can my friend, Mr. Mitra, assert that they are always right t There is 



a certain margin of error even in th^ case of judicial trials. Well, my 
friend, Mr. Mitra, might say,— then do away with judicial trials alto- 
gether. I say, — No, why should we do away with judicial trials ? We 
arc dealing here with a peculiar set of circumstances, we have to deal 
here with a peculiar disease, and we need a peculiar prescription for it. 

I think if my Honourable friend, Rao Bahadur Patil, applies his mind to 
it for some time more, he is bound to change his opinion. I think he will 
be on my side and would say that “ I shall not move my amendment 
(An Honourable Member : ** Question.”) In my opinion, what is exact- 
ly needed is a strong, lively and vigorous public opinion expressed in un- 
equivocal terms, opinion which exerts itself every moment. It has 

occurred to me that my Honourable friends from Bengal, those who are 
anti-terrorists, if I may say so, have not applied their minds in the way 
t hey ought to. For instance, when in any city there is a scare of kidnap- 
ping, as we have had in some cities in India, every home is vigilant, is 
on the alert to find out who the kidnapper is, and some such sort of feel- 
ing ought to exist in Bengal if they are determined to root out this malady. 
With these words, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal : European) : Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose this amendment. Prom the speeches I have heard in regard to 
this Bill, most of the speakers have been dealing with the result of the ad- 
ministration of the Bengal Act of 1930 and the Supplementary Act of 
1934. The Bill before us merely deals with the question whether the three 
years sliouhl he omitted from the Bill. The Bengal Act of 1930 will re- 
main in force whatever we do with this Bill. The 1930 Act was put per- 
manently on the Statute-book. Our Act of 1932 expires in 1935, the date 
on which the original Bengal Act of 1930 would have expired, and it is 
to bring it into conformity with the Act now in force in Bengal that the 
(foverument wish to have this Bill passed. That, I take it, is the plain 
issue before us at the moment. Sir, with regard to the terrorism in my 
Province, a good deal has been said about stirring up public oi)inion. I 
would like to inform the House that within recent months public opinion 
is being stirred. In Chittagong, in Dacca, in Calcutta, there is a good 
deal going on to try and combat this terrorist movement. I myself have 
attended anti-terrorist meetings of the British Indian Association in Cal- 
culta, both a general meeting and also the committee meetings, and I am 
co-operating with them in every way. They are now working out the 
question of propaganda. They are co-operating with Government with 
regard to propaganda in the districts and they are proposing to have com- 
mittees at some big centres like Mymensingh, Comilla, Dacca, and so on, 
and in that way to help to tackle this unfortunate movement. Sir, as 
regards the Calcutta Committee there are many eminent Bengalis eon- 
neclcjd with it, and I am glad to say that my friend, Mr. Nalini Ranjari 
Sarkar, now the Mayor of Calcutta, is one of the prominent members of 
thal committee. He would be in a position to do a great deal, so far as 
Calcutta is concerned, because there has always been a suspicion that the 
schools of the Calcutta Corporation certainly did not help to stop this 
terrorism, whatever ,they may have» done to keep it more or less alive. 
Mr. President, I want my Honourable friends to understand, that apathy 
has now been broken. It is not easy to get a general interest in anti- 
terrorism, but a beginning has definitely been made. I may mention also 
that we are in close touch with the Educational Officer of the Bengal Qov- 
ehiment with a view to helping the ertiudenhs in schools and colleges to 
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a proper perspective of the situation, and I have every hope that some 
real good will come out of this anti-terrorist movement inaugurated by 
the public in Bengal. 

Sir, 1 am sorry to have to refer to the administration of the Act, 
but I should like to say that one of the difficulties of the position referred 
to by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, is that the bulk of the administra- 
tion in India is carried on by various grades of officers, and it is very 
difficult to control the last rung of the ladder. The top rung of the 
ladder will always get the blame of whatever objectionable may happen in 
the lower rungs of the ladder. Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt, is not here. I believe he has entirely forgotten what Bengal 
climate is like when he refers to the terrible ordeal of waking up in the 
morning at Ajmer and finding the punkah had stopped. All 1 can say 
is that when I had to sleep under the old pull punkah^ it would be more 
trying from the time I went to bed and the time 1 had to get up in the 
Bengal climate than the Ajmer climate, if the punkah had stopped. 
{Mr, S. C\ Mitra : “To Mr. Morgan.’’) My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Patil, .said, — at least I understood him to say, it was very difficult to 
follow Avhat he was saying, — I understood him to say that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal are not spending any money to combat this movement. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil : I said that the Government of Bengal 
were lavishly spending money. 

An Honourable Member : Not slavishly ! 

Mr. G. Morgan : Quite unwillingly. Unfortunately as you, Sir, 
know', the cofTers of the Bengal Government arc not what you might call 
overflowing. I think I am right in saying that it cost Rs. 77 lakhs on 
account of extra administration, police, and so on, for the year 1933-34. 
Mr. President, I have nothing more to say about the Bill before the House. 
Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. J. M. Ohatarji (Bengal : Nominated Official) : Sir, I appreciate 
the opportunity that has been allowed to me of saying a few words on the 
measure now under discussion which concerns my Province. The necessity 
for the measure 

An Honourable Member : Louder please. We cannot hear. 

Mr. J. M. Ohatarji : The necessity for the measure and other points 
have been discussed so threadbare that I do not propose to go over them 
again. We are not considering whether the old Act of 1930 should have 
been placed permanently on the Statute-book, but we are considering whe- 
ther the powers which this Legislature gave to Bengal in 1932 for a 
period of three years should be made permanent. We have had a lot 
of discussion over matters which are cognate, though not strictly rele- 
vant, to the measure under discussion. I do not propose to touch on any 
of those points, but in case I happen to digress into some of them, I hope 
I will be pardoned for being in good company. 

I listened to the speech of my Honourable friend, the Leader of the 
Opposition, with the attention which his utterances always deserve. The 
main ground that he made out was, why should the power to send the 
detenus outside* Bengal be given permanently and not for a term of years 
and why should not she be asked in the meantime to set her house in order. 
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I believe he could not have struck a safer ground, because I hardly think 
it was possible for him to attack any of the provisions of Act VI of 1930 
which was but an oftSspring of the Act of 1925 in favour of which he had 
voted with a minority of 57 in the Bengal Legislative Council. I did not 
find in my Honourable friend’s speech any reference to the reasons which 
the Honourable the Mover of the Bill had given for making this measure 
permanent. Temporary measures lead to a quiescence for a period and 
keep alive the expectation that it may be possible to revive the movement, 
and to strengthen it, should the measure be withdrawn from the administra- 
tive armoury. Again, the mere fact that the measure is being made per- 
manent does not necessarily mean that it could never be repealed. Should 
the situation fortunately improve, there will be nothing to prevent the 
Legislature from asking for a repeal of the measure. 

Another point on which my friend laid much stress was that proper 
and right steps have not been taken by Government in the past to meet 
the evil which has been in existence for the last 30 years. He does not 
ev(;n now prescribe any medicine which he thinks is likely to be effective. 
May 1 remind the House that he was himself for years an lionoured 
Member of the Bengal Cabinet which he now accuses of inefficiency in 
gra|)pling with the evil. If the remedy that he knew was so patent or 
j)Otent, he would have saved a generation of blooming young men from 
trouble and misery if he had himself pressed for the application of the 
remedy in the comparatively initial stages of the disease. 

Sir, my friend, Mr. Mitra, has given us a moving picture of the con- 
ditions in which the detenus live. We all know that, the more moving 
a picture, the greater perhaps is its indebtedness to imagination. Detenus 
are not, as they have been described to be, prisoners confined in solitary 
cells. The Honourable the Law Member has already touched on the point. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Noii-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I do not want to interrupt my Honourable friend w^hen he 
is making a maiden speech. There are detenus, not only at Deoli, but also 
in JMianw^ali, in the C, P., Madras. They are put in jails and in cells 
also. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : I think the Hon- 
ourable Member is under a misunderstanding in calling them detenus. 1 
think I am right in saying that the detenus outside Bengal are all held at 
Deoli and those who are held in other Provinces are State Prisoiers under 
Regulation III. It is a technical ])oint, perha})S, but it is of some im- 
portance with regard to this Bill. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Only the other day I put a question about State 
Prisoners at Mianwali, and 1 was corrected by the Honourable the Home 
Member. The man has now been transferred to Bengal, tboiigli be Avas 
under tlie Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. He is Satyendra Nath 
Sen. He was not a State Prisoner. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The Honourable Member is right. 
There may be one or two cases like that. 

Mr. J. M. Ohatarji I do not propose to deal with the conditions of 
detenus outside Bengal, because I have no experience of them ; but from 
what T gathered from the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, I 
thought his observations referred to the condition of detenus in general, 
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and \v]iat I am speaking about is the condition of detenus in a camp of 
which I have myself some experience. There is a tendency to assume that 
these detenus are confined in cells. It is nothing of the kind. The camp 
is a big enough place with a large number of houses for living accommo- 
dation and with all the paraphernalia of a camp including hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, kitchens and other things. At night the detenus are locked 
in their own rooms, but during the day their freedom is not interfered 
with in any way except that they are not allowed to go outside the boundary 
wall. It cannot possibly be said that the sameness and monotgu}" of a 
detenu’s life affects his mental equilibrium. It will perhaps be truer 
to say that some of those who have to administer their camps run the 
danger of qualifying themselves for a short stay in a mental asylum. The 
detenus have their hands full of work, if they want to do it. They have 
got their own committees for looking after the supply of provisions, for 
cooking, and sanitation, and if he has any time to spare after finding 
fault with the servants and after carrying his complaints to the Com- 
mandant, he can devote it to books of which he has usually a plentiful 
supply, and he can take to sports, both indoor and outdoor, for which 
he is given sufficient facilities. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : May I know from the Honourable Member whether he has ever 
visited Dcoli ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : He is 
speaking of his own experience in a Bengal camp. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non- 
Muhammadan) : As a detenu ! 

Mr. J. M. Chatarji : My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra has 
spoken of torture on the detenus, I was not quite sure whether he 
referred to torture inside or outside detention camps. If he referred to 
torture inside detention camps, I could unhesitatingly tell the House 
that such a thing ils unthinkable. The Commandant of a camp lias 
usually reason to congratulate himself if on any day he can persuade the 
inmates to partake of a kind of fish different from that which they in- 
dented. In such circumstances, to think that any person would think 
of putting any pressure upon a detenu in a camp would be thinking some- 
iJiiiig which is impossible ; and it must be remembered that there are 
about four to five hundred of these detenus and their compatriots looking 
on all the time. 

Another question that has been asked is, why send them out of Bengal, 
why not keep them within the jurisdiction of the Local Government ? Sir, 
the answer is perhaps simple. It would then be extremely difficult to 
prevent any communication between the detenus and the outside world. 
Again, to confine them perhaps in detention ships in the Bay of Bengal 
■or to dump them into the Sundarbans will probably not give them better 
conditioiis than they can have outside Bengal. There is also, Sir, some 
misap})rehension about the scope of the Bill. There is a tendency to 
assume th;it if the Bill is passed, all the detenus will be sent out of Bengal. 
No doubt the Local Government of Bengal will have the power to do so, 
but the whole purpose of the measure is not to extern detenus wholesale, 
but to assume powers to extern only those who are found to be too danger* 
ous to be kept inside Bengal. 
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Now, Sir, about the reason for the measure, what are the facts today 
in Bengal ? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra ; On a point of order, Sir. Is the Honourable 
Member speaking on the third reading or on the amendment be Tore ilie 
House ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair does not want to interrupt the Honourable Member, but th(‘ fur- 
ther remarks to be made by him must now be conlhied to the amendment 
before the House, namely, whether the Bill ought to be made a permanent 
measure or should .remain only a temporary measure. 

Mr. J. M. Ghatarji : Sir, 1 stand corrected. As regards the question 
of the term of the measure, I have already said what I have to say. My 
main ])oint is that even if the measure becomes permanent, there will 
he nothing to prevent the Legislature from repealing the measure 
at any time it is found possible to do so. Sir, I am afraid I should 
be digressing into other features of the Bill if I were to speak on all the 
matters on which we have already heard very useful speeches. I do nyt 
think I should now detain the House any longer on this point. Sir, I oppose 
the amendment. (Applause.) 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Sir, the sum and substance of this amend- 
ment is to extend the power, which has been conferred by the measure 
already passed, for another three years from the time when 
it is going to expire next year. I venture to think that this is an amend- 
ment which my Honourable friend, the Home Member, should seriously 
consider before summarily rejecting it. T know he commands a majority 
in this House and it is very easy for him to reject this amendment. But 
in the very interest to which he referred yesterday, I would very serious- 
ly appeal to him to consider this amendment. Yesterday, Sir, my Hon- 
ourable friend said, if T remember aright, that without the; force of 
public oj)inion behind tlie back of the (lovernment, it is not possible to 
staTnp out terrorism from Bengal or from’ any other part of the country. 
Now, I would ask him to consider whether the pr(>])osal of the Government 
to make this l^ill permanent on the Statute-book is likely to win over 
public opinion to his side. As is very well-known, public opinion, not 
only in Bengal, but in other parts: of the country, is seriously opposed 
to this measure being permanently placed on the Statute-book, and if the 
Government nide roughshod over public opinion, they will have no reason 
to complain if public opinion is not arrayed on the side of Gowrnment 
measures designed to stamp out terrorism from Bengal or from any part 
of the country. Sir, when an outrage occurs, all and sundry, including 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly and the leaders of opinion, pro- 
ceed to condemn unmistakably these outrages and rush to the rescue of 
Government to save the fair name of India, as it is said, but when dis- 
arraceful and obnoxious measures are .sought to be rushed, should this 
House support Government when they spurn public opinion and endeav- 
our to give effect to the prescription which comes uppermost in their 
mind ? I would, therefore, ask my Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
to (jonsider whether it is not possible to limit this Bill to a stipulated 
period. Sir, had the so-called terrorists been convicted by a properly con- 
stituted tribunal, there would have been some justification for the proposal 
which is before this House, but these so-called terrorists have not been 
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put before any Court of law : they are at best kept in detention oii mere 
suspicion. 

Sir, is my Honourable friend, the Home Member, I ads, prepared to 
(Stand up and say that he is morally satisfied that all these detenus in 
Deoli or elsewhere are really guilty of the olfences of which they are sus- 
pected ? It is just possible, is it not, that several of these prisoners may, 
after all, be innocent. I sjiy, it is just possible, because their guilt has 
not been proved before any Court of law. We know ho\v the guilt 
is usually established in the case of political prisoners. The police officer 
submils a report, a confidential report which forms the basis of further 
action by his superior, ojffi-cer, and thus we have seen how innocent 
persons are sometimes clapped in jail and kept in detention. I do not 
assert that none of the prisoners may be guilty, but I merely want to 
say that it is ju^t possible that the guilt of at least some of the prisoners 
may be open to question. Now, if an innocent person is kept in deten- 
tion, what will be the state of feelings of his relatives and friends ? One 
can understand this temporary inconvenience being undergone in the 
interest of law and order, but when this legislation is going to be made 
permanent, one should think over the consequences of such a measure. 
Thousands and thousands of young men, consisting of the friends and 
relations of these detenus, must be smarting under a sense of in- 
justice and must be highly discontented, and I would ask my Ilonoura- 
able friend to consider whether that condition of things is conducive to 
the effect which we are anxious to secure in Bengal. Sir, we seem to 
be moving in a vicious circle. Outrages unfortunately sometimes occur 
which we all deplore, but the conditions under which such outrages occur 
must be thoroughly investigated before a proper remedy can be pres- 
cribed. The very fact of these detenus being imprisoned without trial 
for an indefinite period is hard enough, but to compel them to live for 
an indefinite period outside their own Province, and amid circumstances 
to which they are not accustomed, is harder lot still for them. Sir, I am op- 
I)osed to the outbreak of violence. I am equally opposed to violence whether 
it proceeds from the side of the people or whether it proceeds from the 
side of the Government. I am equally prepared to condemn any murder- 
ous outrage in Bengal committed by a misguided youth as I am prepared 
to condemn the act of General Dyer when he massacred hundreds of our 
innocent men, women and children at the Jallianwala Bagh. But, are 
the Government on their side, prepared to condemn the outbreak of law- 
lessness on the part of the Government officials in an equal measure ? 
That is just the point on which Government and the Members of the 
Government are silent. That creates a state of feeling in the country 
which is very deplorable. Sir, this amendment isi a limited one. We 
are not yet at the stage of the third reading. I would, therefore, finally 
appeal to the Government to consider what would be the consequence of 
making this feature permanent in the administration of the country. I 
kTiow it is no use appealing to Gh)vernment because in this Assembly, 
they command an absolute majority and they can carry everything 
before them. Is it going to soothe the feelings of the people or is it go- 
ing to embitter the feelings which have already been roused over this 
Bill ? With these few words, I beg to support the amendment. 

Kfr. B. V.* Jadhav : Sir, I rise to support the amendment. There 
have been a number of detenus in Bengal, and the Government of Bengal 
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saw that it was necessary to keep them outside that Province. The 
Bengal Legislative Council passed the Criminal Law Amendment Aft 
three years ago, and this House was asked to sanction the same measure 
in order to empower the Government of Bengal to keep the detenus out- 
side that Provincet The then Home Member drafted the Bill for a 
limited period of three years. Now, the Bengal Legislative Council 
have passed the same measure on a permanent basis, and the Govern- 
ment of India liere have come before this House to pass a similar legis- 
lation. This House need not follow implicitly the example set by the 
Bengal Legislative Council. This House has a will of its own and it 
ought to exercise it in the best interests of tite country. The amend- 
ment of liao Bahadur Paiil is to limit it for a further period of three 
years. It has been said here that such a drastic legislation is a slur 
on the fair name of any country, and I perfectly agree with it. There- 
fore, such measures ought not to be made permanent but they ought 
to be passed for a certain stated period. 

I am very much obliged to my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, 
for describing here the steps that are being taken in Calcutta and the 
whole of the Province of Bengal to co-operate with Government in 
putting down this outrageous movement. I am confident that with the 
active co-operation of the European members and the Indian members in 
Calcutta and outside, this pernicious movement will be put down during 
the period* of the next three years. If it is not put down within the 
period of six years, then it shows that the repressive measures are not 
very effective. I think the repressive measures during the past three 
years have had a vefy considerable effect in curbing the movement, 
and I am quite confident that the active movement that has been started 
in Calcutta with its branches in every important city will surely succeed 
in putting down the pernicious movement within the period of next 
three years. Therefore, the period proposed in the amendment can be 
very safely accepted. 

Sir, tliis House by questions and Kesolutions has brought to the 
notice of the public and the Government that the conditions at Deoli 
and other camps are not very desirable. The Honourable the Home 
Member has personally visited that place and he has assured t])is 
House that the treatment given to. the detenus is according to law, and, 
I think, according to the circumstances of the place. I have full con- 
fidence in his statement, J)ut what I urge is this, that this question of 
the treatment of the detenus ought to come for discussion on the floor 
of this House periodically, and this is one of the other reasons for our 
urging that the duration of this Bill should be limited to a further 
period of three years. The Government of India, if they unfortunately 
find that the period ought to be prolonged, will have to come before 
this House and place the facts before it, so that there will be a general 
discussion before any further extension of the period is granted. In 
the interests of the 'detjenus as well as in the interests of the general 
administration, it is necessary that such a drastic measure ought to be 
discussed periodically in this House. I do not think that the accept- 
ance of this amendment will embarrass either the Government of India 
or the Government of Bengal in any way, as the Bengal legislation is 
for an unlimited period and the detenus or the would-be detenus will 
be governed by that legislation. Therefore, if the extension of this 
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measure is made here only for three years, it need not have any dele- 
terious effect upon the minds of the people there. On the other hand, 
it will show the desire of Government to do away with the legislation 
as early as possible. ^ 

The Honourable the Official Member from Bengal has given a very 
important piece of information to this House, namely, that even the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act can be repealed at any time. That 
is a fact known to everybody. But when an Act is passed for an un- 
limited period, it is not expected that a repealing Act will be introduced 
at any time. If there is no necessity for making use of that legislation, 
it will lie dormant, but then in that case nobody takes the trouble of 
getting it repealed. And, as it has been said, such a drastic measure 
is always a slur on the fair name of any country, such a measure ought 
not to be made permanent, so that it will lead to the lasting shame 
of that country. That is another reason why the period of the opera- 
tion of the Bill sJiould be limited to three years, and no more. If, un- 
fortunately, there is any necessity for the measure again, then, the Gov- 
ernment will be free to come to this House and ask for another exten- 
sion. With these words, 1 support the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : Sir, I quite appreciate^ the spirit 
in which my Honourable friend, Mr. Patil, has moved this amendment. 
He is prepared in tlie circumstances to give some assistance to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal in coping with their difficulties. But lie proposes 
to limit that assistance to a period of three years. I gave at some 
length yesterday to the House my reasons against that principle. 1 tried 
to show the House that in the past this principle of temporary legisla- 
tion to deal with terrorism had been tried a number of times, and' it is 
my own conviction that it is because the legislation was not continuous 
and it has not been permanent that this movement has continued for 
such a long period. 1 think it might not have revived with such 
strength as it undoubtedly did revive in 1930 — ^that is the root of our 
present troubles — had the legislation, for instance passed in 1925, been 
of a permanent character. 

Now, Sir, 1 do not know that I need follow my Honourable friend, 
the Mover, in 1 is reference to the Defence of India Act. It is perfectly 
true that the Defence of India Act was an Act passed for the general 
defence of India during the period of the Great War and that it was 
not passed specifically in order to deal with terrorism in Bengal. But 
the powers given by that Defence of India Act were used with very 
great effect in Bengal, and the lapsing of these powers, as my Honour- 
able friend reminds me, in 1919, did give a great opportunity to that 
movement to start again. With regard to the other Provinces there 
ijieems to be some misunderstanding of the position. T can quite appre- 
ci^lte that Honourable Members from other Provinces are particularly 
HHxious that these detenus should not be detained among them. They 
do not feel exactly the same confidence about their innocence as some 
other Honourable Members in this House. But, Sir, it is not our policy 
to distribute these men all over India. We have a limited number of 
what . were, originally considered the most dangerous men who were 
dealt with under Regulation III and who have heen distributed in 
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small numbers in various Provinces. But that was not done under the 
provisions of our Act VIII of 1932.^ The action we took under Act 
VIII of 1932 was to constitute this big camp at Deoli which is under 
the charge of the Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara, and that is 
our policy at present — ^to keep these detenus in Deoli where a very 
large expenditure has been incurred by the Government of Bengal on 
providing buildings and a suitable water supply amounting, in all, 
I think, to about four lakhs of rupees. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, said that by continuing these powers we were 
offending and affronting public opinion. I am not sure that I agree 
with my Honourable friend in his interpretation of public opinion. 
After all, should we not consider the public opinion of the Province of 
Bengal ? They, after all, are the people most intimately concerned, and 
it is reasonable to look to that public opinion being reflected in the 
Bengal Legislative Council where, as we have heard so many times, these 
provisions in regard to terrorism have just been passed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority and made permanent. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : But 
the Honourable Member assumes that the Bengal Legislative Council 
today represents public opinion ! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : It is as representative of public 
opinion as this House. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Do not say then that it is the public opinion in 
Bengal which supports such measures. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : At any rate that is the consti- 
tutional means of expressing public opinion. T really think that my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, does a certain injustice to 
public opinion by identifying it with his own. 

We have heard an interesting speech from ray Honourable friend, 
Mr. Chatarji, who gives from his own personal experience some idea 
of the conditions in a detenu camp. I do not want to go over that point 
again, because, as I said yesterday, I have endeavoured, since I have 
had on myself the responsibility for this Deoli Camp, to keep in touch 
as closely as I could with the officers who are actually administering 
the Camp, and I am convinced that they are doing their best to look 
after these detenus in a reasonable way. 

In conclusion, I would merely say that the Bengal Legislative 
I Council have decided that it should be made dear that 

* their policy is to last so long as the menace continues, 
and I submit that we should also make it clear that our help continues 
for the same period. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That for clause 2 of the Bill, the following be substituted : 

‘ 2. In part 2 of section 1 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supple- 
mentary) Act, 1932, for the words ' three years * the words ‘ six 
years ' shall be substituted 
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Mr. Vidjra Sagar Pandya : Sir, I rise on a point of order. It ap- 
pears that some gentleman cast his vote on one side and the paper was torn 
up and another paper substituted and the count was taken afterwards. 
Is that in order f 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : If any 
Honourable Member voted wrongly and immediately corrected the mis- 
take, it is perfectly in order, and there is no objection. 

The question is : 

** That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 


THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL DUTIES BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the 
modification and continuance of the protection afforded to the iron and 
steel industry in British India, and to impose an excise duty for revenue 
purposes upon certain steel. 

I ought to explain, Sir, and apologise for, an omission which has 
occurred in the course of printing in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons. I understand that in certain copies of the Bill the word “ pro- 
posed has been omitted at the end of the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons and I would ask Honourable Members who have copies in which 
that word hais been omitted to be so good as to insert the word “ proposed 
after the words has not been 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** Thjit leave be granted to introduce a Bill to provide for the modi lien t ion and 
couti nuance of the protection afforded to the iron and steel industry in British India^ 
and to impose an excise duty for revenue purposes upon certain steel.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 26th July, 1934. 
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Thursday f 26ih July, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

HttNGER^StRTKE by POTilTTOAL PRISONERS IN THE AnDAMANS. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : (a) Is it a fact that there has been a hunger- 
strike amongst the political prisoners in the Andamans ? If so, when 
did it begin and is it still continuing ? 

(h) What are the reasons for this hunger-strike ? 

(c) How many persons are involved in the hunger-strike ? 

(d) What steps have been t^iken, or an) ])ro])Osed to be taken, by 
Government to meet the wishes of the hunger-strikers in removing the 
grievances 1 

(g) What is the pn^sent state of the health of the strikers ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : (a) to (e). It is not a fact that 
there has been any recent hunger-strike amongst the terrorist prisoners in 
the Andamans, The rumour may have arisen from the following facts. 
On the 7th tluly, the Superintendent of the Cellular Jail had occasion 
to ])unish a terrorist convict from Madras with seven days cross bar 
fetters for assaulting a head warder, the assault being entirely unprovoked. 
The next day, the majority of the terrorist convicts protested against the 
punishment inflicted. They were informed that the infliction of a punish- 
ment and the form of punishment Were matters for the decision of the 
Superintendent. On the 9th July, when the weekly parade was held, all 
but twenty of the terrorist convicts refused to turn out of their cells for 
inspection. It was found that this action was deliberate and had been 
taken as a protest against both the punishment of the convict and the 
refusal of the Jail authorities to cancel the punishment at their request. 
In consequence of this action, all those convicts, who were absent from 
parade, were deprived for a period of certain privileges. I am informed 
that everything in the Cellular Jail is now absolutely quiet and normal. 

Mr. Lalchand Havalrai : May I know if there are any other persons 
who are on hunger-strike who are not terrorists ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir ; there is no hunger- 
strike in the Andamans. 


THE HINDU TEMPLE ENTRY DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 
Petitions laid on the Table. 

Secretary of the ABsembly : Sir, under Standing Order 78, I have 
to report that 105 petitions, as per statement laid on the table, have been 
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received, relating to the Bill to remove the disabilities of the so-called 
Depressed Classes in regard to entry into Hindu temples, which was 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 24th March, 1933, by 
Mr. C. S. Kanga Iyer. 


No. of 
8igna> 
lories. 

District or town. 

Province. 

No. of 
signa- 
tories. 

District or town. 

Province. 

3,367 

. . 

Bengal. 

1 

. . 

Bengal. 

27 

Howrah. 

Do. 

89 

Burdwan. 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

89 

Do. 

Do. 

47 

Tijipera. 

Do. 

92 

Do. 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

90 

Howrah. 

Do. 

47 

Do. 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

Do. 

37 

Burdwan. 

Do. 

86 

Dacca. 

Do. 

94 

Do. 

Do. 

65 

Do. 

Do. 

71 

Howrah. 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

93 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

91 

Do. 

Do. 

44 

Sylhet. 

Assam. 

95 

Burdwan. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

. . 

Do. 

42 

Howrah. 

Bengal. 

94 

Midnapore. 

Do. 

670 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

Howrah. 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

Do. 

96 

Midnapore. 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

96 

Do. 

Do. 

42 

. . 

Do. 

94 

Do. 

Do. 

6 

. . 

Do. 

91 

Burdwan. 

Do. 

86 

Chandpur. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

Jessore. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Howrah. 

Do. 

42 

. . 

Do. 

23 

Kidderpore. 

Do. 

43 

. . 

Do. 

94 

Howrah. 

Do. 

48 

. . 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

88 

Burdwan. 

Do. 

69 

Burdwan. . 

Do. 

33 

Horwah. 

Do. 

76 

Howrah. 

Do. 

77 

Do. 

Do. 

40 


Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

90 


Do. 

92 

Do. 

Do. 

2 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

71 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

Howrah. 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

Do. 

89 

Do. 

Do. 

63 

Do. 

Do. I 

78 

Do. 

Do. 

6 

Do 

Do. 1 

211 . 

, . 

Madras. 
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No. of 



No. of 



signa- 

District or town. 

Province. 

signa- 

District or town. 

. Province. 

tories. 



tories. 



8 

Guntur. 

Madras. 

52 

Gauhati. 

Bengal. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

90 

Larkana. 

Sindh. 

41 

. . 

Do. 

238 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

. . 

Do. 

32 

Do. 

Do. 

222 

Godavary. 

Do. 

812 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

Tanjore. 

Do. 

11 

Benares. 

United Provincesi 

27 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

• • 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Howrah. 

Bengal. 

5 

Do. 

Do. 

16 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

23 

Kidderpore. 

Do. 

197 



4 

Hooghly. 

Do. 

liS I 



3 

Do. 

Do. 

49 

•• 

•• 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

52 

•• 

•• 

86 

Howrah. 

Do. 

62 

. . 

. . 

183 

Patna. 

Bihar & Orissa 




325 

Gauhati. 

Bengal. 

10,928 




THE UNTOUOHABILITY ABOLITION BILL. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, under Standing Order 78, I have 
to report that 79 petitions, as per statement laid on the table, have been 
received, relating to the Bill to provide for the abolition of untouehability 
among the Hindus, which was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 24th March, 1933, by Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 


No. of 
signa- 
tories. 

District or town. 

Province, 

426 

. . 

Bengal. 

263 

. . 

Do. 

41 

Howrah. 

Do. 

43 

. . 

Do. 

42 

. . 

Do. 

48 

. . 

Do. 

16 

Howrah. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

3 

Kidderpur. 

Do. 

3 

Hooghly. 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

86 

Howrah. 

Do. 

89 

Burdwan. 

Do. 

L223T.AD 



No. of 
signa- 
tories. 

District or town. 

Ftovinoe. 

93 

Burdwan. 

Bengal. 

82 

Do. 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

Do. 

101 

Midnapore. 

Do. 

11 

Howrah. 

Do. 

37 

Burdwan. 

Do. 

93 

Do. 

Do. 

71 

Howrah. 

Do. 

94 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

Barraokpur. 

Do. 

96 

Burdwan. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

94 

Midnapore. 

Do. 


a2 
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No. of 



No. of 



signa- 

District or town. 

Province. 

signa- 

District or town. 

Province. 

tories. 



tories. 



96 

Midnapore. 

Bengal. 

72 

Howrah. 

Bengal. 

95 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Hooghly. 

Do. 

94 

Do. 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

Do. 

49 

Do.. 

Do. 

64 

Howrah. 

Do. 

90 

Burdwan. 

Do. 

5 

Do. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

4,128 

. . 

Do. 

91 

Do. 

Do. 

73 

. . 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

Do. 

102 

. , 

Do. 

94 

Howrah. 

Do. 

52 

. . 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

57 

. . 

Do. 

41 

. . 

Do. 

49 

. . 

Do. 

56 

Burdwan. 

Do. 

47 

. . 

Do. 

76 

Howrah 

Do. 

58 

. . 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

56 

.. 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

. . 

Do. 

21 

Hooghly. 

Do. 

11 

Kangpur. 

Do. 

89 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

51 

. . 

Do. 

91 

Do. 

Do. 

16 

. . 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

Do. 

47 

. . 

Do. 

13 

Howrah. 

Do. 

12 

. . 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

Do. 

47 

Noakhali. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Do. 

52 

Tippera. 

Do. 

88 

Midnapore. 

Do. 

44 

Noakhali. 

Do. 

89 

Burdwan. 

Do. 

35 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Howrah. 

Do. 







9 

Do. 

Do. 

77 

Do. 

Do. 




90 

Do. 

Do. 




92 

Do. 

Do. 

9,237 




EESOLUTTON BE CONSTITUTION OF MALABAR INTO A 
SEPARATE PROVINCE. 

Mr. President (The Ilononrable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will HOW' resume further consideration of the following motion 
moved by Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer on the 6th April, 1934 : 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps 
be taken to constitute Malabar (Kerala) (Madras Presidency) as a separate 
Province together with neighbouring Malayalam-spcaking areas.’’ 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam mm Vizagapatam : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I rise to support the principle underlying this 
Resolution, namely, the need for redistribution of areas on a linguistic 
basis. As an Andhra, the principle appeals to me very much, because for 
nearly two decades the Andhra people have put strong faith in this 
principle. Long before the Utkals dreamed of an Oriya Province, long 
before the Sindhis realised the benefits of separation, the Andhra districts 
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demanded that the provincial boundaries should be readjusted with a view 
to ensuring linguistic and racial and cultural affinities. That being so, 
I am only doing my duty in supporting the principle underlying this 
ResoJution. The principle is not only confined to any particular section 
like the Andhras, but it has been a demand from the whole country that 
the provincial areas should be redistributed. The Government did recog- 
nise that the existing Provinces arc not based on any particular principle, 
that they are more a result of historical accident, and that the redistribu- 
tion of areas could be made provided certain conditions are fulfilled. The 
Statutory Commission observed as follows on this question : 

** Tlierc is a consWerable body of opinion in India which calls for some readjust- 
ment of boundaries and redistribution of areas, and we entirely share the views of 
those who think that the present arrangement is not altogether satisfactory. The 
existing provinci.*)! boundaries in more than one case embrace areas and peoples of 
no natural aiTinity and sometimes separate those who might under a diiTerent scheme 
be more naturally united.*’ 

Further on, they say : 

** If those who speak the same language form a compact and self-contained 
area, so situated and endowed as to be able to support its existence as a separate 
province, tlierc is no doubt that the use of a common speech is a strong and natural 
basis for provincial individuality.” 

Further down, they make these important observations at page 26 of 
their report : 

” As long as the Government of India was entirely centralized, and both the 
administration and the finance of any area were provided and directed from the 
Centre, the lino taken by a provincial boundary was of less importance. But now 
that the provinces have a real politiciil existence of their own, the situation is 
changing, and if, as we hope, the time is coming when each province will not only 
have its own provincial Government and its own provincial resources, but will form 
a unit ill a federated whole, it is extremely important that the adjustment of pro- 
vincial boundaries and the creation of proper provincial areas should take place 
before the new process has gone too far. Once tho mould has set, any mal-distri- 
bution will be still more difficult to correct. We therefore propose and we regard 
it ns a matter of urgent importance, that the Government of India should set up a 
Boundaries Commission with a neutral Chairman, which would investigate the main 
cases in which provincial readjustment seems called for, and should endeavour to 
work out schemes with a view to seeing how far agreement is possible.” 

As has been pointed out by the Royal Commission, for the very 
success of the Federation which is now in sight, it is necessary that the 
various units composing it should, as far as possible, be natural units. 
It is no longer a matter of simple faith nor a sound principle to be 
thought of, but a matter of urgent necessity in order to promote rapidly 
the process of evolution of really natural units into a harmonious group 
of Federation. It is not born out of any narrow-minded provincialism 
as some people would like to call it, but, Sir, it is born in the desire 
to create really natural units for building a sound federal scheme. Sir, 
having said, and having also referred to the weighty words 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions ; Non- 
Muhammadan) : Will the Honourable Member kindly speak up ? We 
can’t hear him. 

Mr, B. Sitarainaraju : Having said that, and having also referred 
to the weighty words of the Simon Commission on this subject, I would 
like to point out that the linguistic and racial considerations, however 
primary they may be, there are also other considerations to be taken into 
account, namely, the economic and the administrative factors. They are 
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[Mr. B. Sitararaaraju.] 

also of as much importance in the consideration of this problem as the 
other two. Sir, with my limited knowledge of Malabar, I have tried to 
picture to myself whether these tests could be applied to Malabar. Sir, 
it would satisfy the linguistic considerations ; it would satisfy the racial 
considerations, and when the test made whether it has got a due share of 
country and town and coast line and interior, I submit that Malabar would 
satisfy those requirements also, though I am not so hopeful as my friend 
whether economically it would be paying its way. My friend, Mr. Ranga 
Iyer, the other day said that economically it will be able to support itself. 
He said that he will cut his coat according to his cloth. It really does 
not rest with him or with us to reduce the cost of administration, but it 
rests with the Government of India find His Majesty’s Government. They 
prescribe certain standards of administration and services which must be 
paid in a certain scale. If it rested with us, we could make our adminis- 
tration cheaper, but it is the Government which prescribe the pattern and 
the length and breadth of that coat. Such being the case, I am Jiot so 
sure about its ability to pay itself. If it does, as my friend says it does, 
then I for one would certainly welcome the day when it shall be a separate 
Province. Sir, the All-Parties Conference in 1928 observed as follows : 

** Partly geographically, partly econoipie but mainly the consideration must 
necessarily be the wishes of the people and the linguistic unity of tlie area concerned. 
We are of opinion that ordinarily a province should be self-sulTicient in regard to 
finances and must not look to Central Government for doles. 

Sir, 1 do not attach much importance so far as the Province of 
Malabar is concerned with regard to the wishes of its people, because 
Honourable Members are aware of the fact that tlie Tamils wanted to 
have a separate Province of their own, and a Resolution to that effect 
was moved in the Council of State by Sir Sankaran Nair ; similarly, the 
Andhras wanted to have a separate Province of their own and moved 
Resolutions in the Madras Council and the Council of State, while the 
Karnataks wanted a so])arate Province of their own. Now, if all these 
races have their own separate Provinces, what would be left in the Madras 
Presidency would be only Malabar itself, whether Malabare.se would like to 
have a separate Pi’ovince of their own or not, Malabar would be a separate 
Province. 

Mr. 0. S. Kanga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : May I inform my Honourable friend that, every 
Taluq Board in Malabar has passed a resolution, as I shall show, support- 
ing my plea for separation of Malabar. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : T am glad to hear that, Sir. I have referred 
to the All-Parties Conference of 1928 welcoming linguistic Provinces 
which can be self-supporting. The Central Government should not be 
asked to pay any doles to any Provinces. Further, Sir, in 1931, the 
Council of the All-India Moslem League resolved : 

** The Council is of opinion that the question of re-organization of Provinces 
should bo taken up as a whole and not piecemeal.*' 

Again, Sir, the Sub-Committee, which was constituted under the Simon 
Commission, observed that their decision to create the Utkal Province in- 
volved the larger question of the sub-division of existing Provinces, and 
that the creation of the Sind and Utkal Provinces are part and parcel of a 
larger scheme of re-distribution of provincial areas. We demand that the 
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scheme should be carried, and that the Boundary Commission, which was 
pointed out as one of urj^ent necessity, should also be constituted as early 
as possible. Howevoi*. Sir, I cannot overlook the fact that subsequent 
devcdopmerits did not syive us much confidence in the matter. Tlie Second 
Round Table Conference, after considering: the (juestion of Sind and Utkal, 
have said that the further re-distribution of Provinces should be left to be 
considered only by way of amendment to the new Constitution. That 
means to say that for the present the question is shelved and the constitu- 
tion of a Boundary Commission is passed over. Sir, when the Secretary 
of State, ^?iving his evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
was asked as to what he proposed to do with regard to the question of the 
constitution of a Boundary Commission, the Honourable gentleman said 
‘‘ Boundary Commission for what ? Sir, he was pointed out that it was 
the Boundary Commission which was recommended by the Statutory 
Commission to be constituted for the re-distribution of provincial areas> 
and this was his reply : 

** The Simon Commission recommended the setting up of a Boundaries Commis- 
sion (they say it is an urgent matter) to investigate the main eases in which pro- 
vincial readjustments might be called for. 1 w'ould very much hope that wo should 
not have a Boundaries Commission. I would not like to pre- judge tho decision at all 
now, but I do not want these constitutional questions to get confused in a m.azo of 
disputes about frontier delimitations. Wo have dealt with the two most urgent 
questions of provincial redistribution by dealing with Sind and Orissa, aiid I very 
much hope that we are not going to get into an endless dispute’, about the boundaries 
of every other Province in India. * ’ 

The Secretary of State having thus thrown cold water upon the whole, 
as though it is a matter in which he could not possibly take any action 
or encourage the idea, I venture to submit that tho view taken by His 
Majesty^s Government on this matter is not jost and proper. TJie very 
su(jcess of the Federation depends upon tho units of tho Federation Ix'ing 
homogeneous and capable of having individuality of their own. Unless 
they fool conscious that they are one, it will not be ])ossible for a real 
Fedor, ‘ilioii of natural units. Therefore, Sir, 1 submit tl'*at on the ques- 
tioji of re-distribution of Provinces and of constituting a. l5onTidari<*s (Com- 
mission, the Government of India should convey to Ills Majesty’s Goveru- 
ineTit the dc.sirr of the people of this country that the (piestion oP Ihe 
re-distrihution of provincial areas .should he taken up and not ])OstpoJied. 
Sir, witli tliese words, I would like to resume my seat. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian (Commerce) : Sir, in view 
of the statement made by the Honourable the Mover of this Resolution 
to the efi'ect that he luis got (ho fullest sn})por(: for his ])roposition from 
almost all the District Boards and Taluq Boards and Municipalities. — 
and wc all know hov.' these District Boards and Municipalities arc run, 
how their finances arc bad, — I would like to read a letter whicli J have 
received from a very responsible body, and it is my dr»ty asi a Member 
representing the Indian CJommerce Constituency of the Madras Presiden- 
cy to read tliat lettei* for the information of the House. This is a letter 
from the ]\Talabar (Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. 0. S. Kanga Iyer : Run by Chetties ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Malabar Chetties or outside Chetties ? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer ; Outside Chetties having seltled down in 
Malabar. 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : I am very sorry that my Honourable 
friend does not fully know the conditions of Malabar when he tallis 
like that. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer ; You will soon know it. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : We have been financing the Malabar 
area from our Bank. We know who are the people running the busi- 
ness there, who are the parties who have got any stake there, and as such 
the Oliamber, which has got a stake in the country, must be heard, its 
opinion must carry the greatest weight with this Assembly. I shall now 
proceed to read their letter. It is dated the 14th May, 1934. They 
say : 

Me. Agitation for a Kerala Province : The following resolution was passed 
by the General Body of this Chamber (please note, not in the Executive Coniraittee) 
at its Annual General Meeting held on Saturday, the 12th May, 1034 at 4-30 i>.M. : 

Whereas certain suggestions for constituting a separate province of Kerala 
have come from certain quarters, and 

Whereas ” 

Then they give a set of reasons, and here I may relate a small story 
before T give their reasons. It is said that on one occasion, wheii Queen 
Eliz.qbeth wc'nt out of London into a provincial town, no guns wer(' fired 
in her honour. She was very much upset and she ordered that the Mayor, 
the Aldermen and the Municipal Commissioners, or whoever they were, 
should be called before her. They came trembling and then she asked 
them why the guns were not fired. The Lord Alayor replied, ‘‘ Your 
Majesty, we have got nine solid reasons for it She said, “ Very well, 
I would lik(? to know the first reason He said : “ The first reason is, 
in the first place, we have; no guns Then the Queen said, “ I do not 
want to listen to any of your other reasons Similarly, here is the fir^t 
reason which has been given by the Malabar Chamber of Commerce, and, 
after that, I do not think it is necessary to go into the other reasons. The 
first reason itself is sufficient. They say : 

** Whereas the dnancial burden involved by such separation would bo so heavy 
as could Jiot bo borne by the tax-payer and 

T think that is the strongest reason. But as they have given the other 
reasons also, let me read them to the House. 

** Whereas it will affect the employment of thousands of men of MaJabar now 
employed outside Kerala and throughout India 

This is also a very strong reason, because a number of our Mahiyalee 
friends are spread all over the Presidency, and it will considerably affect 
them, for even now it has been observ’^ed by an Englishman, who recently 
visited the Madras Government Secretariat, when he went into the Secre- 
tariat, lie asked, “ Is this the Madras Government Secretariat, or is it 
a Malayaloo village ? (Laughter.) Therefore, we have first got the 
question of the financial burden and then the employment of these gontle- 
men. Then the Chamber say : 

“ Whereas the entry of the Native States of Travancore and Cochin into the 
Federation will minimise the area of the province considerably, and 

Whereas even that small area will not be composed of a particular act of people 
with unity of language and culture. 

This Chamber is emphatically of opinion that the suggestions are impracticable 
and unnecessary at this stage. 
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I do not wish to say anything about it ; my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Tbampan, who comes from Malabar will be in a position to say to 
whHt extent there is any real agitation in the matter. No doubt, Malabar 
is a very beautiful place, and we should be the last to be separated from 
lliem. We liave got such nice places as Cannanore, etc., with so many 
beautiful sceneries, and with such close connections as we have, it will 
be a very severe strain to part with Malabar. And as has been suggested 
by a responsible Chamber which has got a stake in Malabar, I am sorry 
that I cannot support my Honourable friend's Resolution. I must oppose 
it as desired by the Chamber in the resolution which has been eommurii- 
eated to me and w^hich I have now placed before the House. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : On principle 
nobody would raise any objection that there should be Provinces formed 
on a linguistic basis. In fact, the Government of India were sorely agi- 
tated on that issue from the year 1910 or some time thereabouts when the 
Minto-Morley Reforms were introduced. A former Home Member, the 
late Sir Alexander Muddiman, was very much enamounid of that prin- 
ciple, at the time, and, if I remember aright, a gentleman from the Survey 
of India Department, a Colonel Tandy, wrote a book on the princii)le of 
linguistic re-distribution of the Provinces. Rut that book did not see the 
light of day, at least it did not come out of the shelves of the Government 
Department, — of the Dejiartment concerned or the Home Department I 
do not know. I have no idea of what Colonel Tandy recommended, but 
on jirinciple Colonel Tandy was very much enamoured of the idea. 

Sir, T am very grateful to my Honourable friend, ]\lr. Rauga Iyer, 
for referring to the creation of my own Orissa Province. The Oriya 
peo})le agitated for 30 long years, and still, although they are williin 
the sight of their Province, I do not know when the new Constitution is com- 
ing and when my Province is coming. There are certain processes which 
have got to be gone through before any people can claim to have? a Pro- 
idnce of their own. For 30 years we did agitate. We formed ourselves 
into the lltkal Union Conference, we agitated, and then when the new 
Government of India Act of 1919 came, we followed, step after step, the 
procedure laid down under the Government of India Act. Our represen- 
tatives passed Resolutions in the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Council. 
Then we invaded the stronghold of the Madras Legislative Council and 
tabled a Resolution there, although at the time it did not receive much 
sympathy, because the Oriya representatives were there in a very small 
minority. Then, Sir, we went and followed the next step. We moved 
a Resolution on the floor of this House and it received sympathy from the 
Government of India, from the then Home Members, Sir Malcolm Hailey 
and Sir Alexander IMuddimaii. 

I do not know if the people of Malabar have followed a similar pro- 
cedure. Unless they follow that procedure, I do not think they can get 
much support from the nation at large or from the Government. It is 
true, I do recognise the point was raised in the All-Parties (kmference at 
Ducknow. But the rey)resentatives of Malabar have not moved such a 
Resolution in the Madras Legislative Council. (Interruptions.^ My 
Honourable, friend, Mr. Jadhav, asks what is the po])ulation of Malabar, 
r understand, it is 30 lakhs ; but my Honourable friend, Mr. Tliampaii. 
ivhen he rises to speak, will go into the financial aspect and the po]:)ulation 
aspect of the matter. No doubt, on the basis of sentiment, one would like 
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to see the Province of Kerala made into a separate Province, because it is 
the one area in the wliole of the universe where the women have the right 
of ownership of property and enjoy rights and privileges that women no- 
where else in the world enjoy. 

An Honourable Member : With a right of divorce ! 

Mr. B. Das : Yes, not only the right of divorce, but a right to govern, 
to own property, and the right to displace their menfolk from property. 
Kerala arte, Kerala civilisation — ^they are well known in the ancient his- 
tory of India. Kerala has contributed its arts and its music to tlie great- 
ness of India, and today the people of Kerala are noted for their arts and 
culture. Nobody would deny them separate existence if they can justify 
such an existence, but of that little knowledge has been placed before the 
House by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer. Unfortunately, the 
Go^^rnment of India’s proposition of creating federation and separating 
the i)rince.s from the people of British India is a barrier to the cherished 
liope of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer. If Cochin, Travancore 
and Malabar could be joined together, surely it would be a nice little Pro- 
vince and the people could go on developing their culture and art and find 
theii* self-expression, and probably they will be much more homogeneous 
than my own Province of Orissa ; but, unfortunately, under the system of 
Federation — I do not know when that Federation is coming — but with tliat 
anticipation of the Federation, there is no chance of States like Cocliin and 
Travancore joining with Malabar, simply because they will have a unified 
culture. The people of Malabar have a tradition. They are a very ancient 
people. It is they that gave refuge to the Syrian Jews, and Malabar is the 
only place where we find villages that remind us of the Jewish homes of 
Palesline and Syria. My Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, reminds me lhat 
the Britishers landed there first, and, I believe, they were received with the 
same courtesy and the same oriental hospitality as other refugees and other 
visitors were r(‘ceived with by the Zamorin of ]\ralabar. There are other 
as[)irants to new Provinces. There i.s my friend, Mr. Raju, who asks for 
an Aiidhra Province. 1 have every .sympathy with my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Paju, because he belongs to an old civilisation, the old Telingana Em- 
pire which hold sTvay during the 14th and 15th centuries from the Empire 
of Vijayauagar and the town of that name. That was tlie admii'etioii of 
the Furopean travellers. The people there talked Telugu. My friend, 
Mr. Raju, has a just claim to have a Province of his own, but they must go 
througli the processes and the travails that have been laid down in the 
Government of India Act. 

But. unfortunately, Sir, I find that the White Paper contains no 
clauses Avhieh lay down as to how, in the future Constitution of India, 
there should he re-distrihution of Provinces or re-adjustment of boundaries 
as is provided under section 52A, of the present Government of India 
Act. I haAT read the reports of the Round Table Conferences. I find 
none of the members of these three Round Table Conferences did lay stress 
on tliat point, not even ])efore the eloint Parliamentary Committee. 

Ml*. B. Sitaramaraju : In the Second Round Table Conference, under 
Article 42, I think they said that it could be done only by way of 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. B. Das : It could be done but it is not provided for. 
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Mr. B. SitEramaraju : Amendments must be by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. B. Das : It is not provided in the White Paper. I was the sole, 
solitary representative of Orissa, nay of India, who was present at the 
time in London and "wlio presented a memorandum before the pToint 
Parliamentary Committee that the Constitution Bill should provide for 
such an emergency. I had not the opportunity to give evidence before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Had I given evidence, I would 
have laid stress on that issue, but I saw the high and the mighty of the 
India Office, and I told them that they should not ignore such contin- 
gencies, because there is prospect of new Provinces being created in 
future under the new Constitution. 

I am grateful to my Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, for quoting that 
pregnant passage from the report of the Simon Commission. I have 
a grievance as an Oriya. I have got a Province, but I have not got 
all tile boundaries that Orissa should contain. There are tracts that have 
been left out in the Central Provinces, in my Honourable friend’s Pro- 
vince, Madras, and in Bengal, and also in Bihar, which are properly 
and purely Oriya-speaking tracts and which ought to be included in 
the Orissa Province. 

Mr. B. Sitaromaraju : Question. 

Mr. B. Das : You may question, but if you want to ensure the con- 
tentment of these people and ensure homogenity, 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Await the Secretary of State’s decision in the 
matter. You do not know the boundaries as yet. 

Mr: President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Tlie 
House is not discussing the Orissa Boundary now. 

Mr. B. Das : Sir, I was only pointing out that the new Provinces 
wliich are sought to be created should be homogeneous. As the point of 
re-distribution of boundaries under the new Constitution has been raised, 

I do hope, tlie Honourable the Home Member would look into the issue 
I have raised, that the White Paper does not provide anything that there 
should be re-disfidbution of boundaries or there should be creation of 
separal<^ Provinces under the now Constitution Bill. If the draft new 
Constitution Bill does not provide for s'uch an emergency, I hope that 
when my Honourable friend visits London in the near future, ho will 
at least point out that deficiency. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : May I just point out that the Whit(i Paper 
Constitution proceeds upon the existing basis of the iiresent provincial 
units and they said that any alteration of the provincial boundaries 
could only be done by way of amendment to the Constitution Act and 
the ];owers under the Government of India Act, which the Governor 
General possesses with regard to the distribution of areas, is not to be 
found in the new Constitution, because it was held that whatever 
changes may be made with regard to these boundaries of Provinces 
must be done by way of an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. B. Das : But my contention is that the Act of ParlianienI:, which 
will be the new Constitution Act, should provide for such an emergency. 
Otherwise, future agitators and propagandists like luy Honourable friend, 
Mr. Raju, will be left in the lurch, and they will have no opportunity 
to agitate. As regards the subject matter of this Resolution, whether 
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Malabar can be made a separate Province, although it is a 'welcome pro- 
position, 1 have my doubts whether one small district can be made into 
a l*rovince, but I would very much like to hear my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Thampan, and also the Home Member, to know whether such an even- 
tuality can arise. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : I may 
assure the House that I had absolutely no intention to intervene in this de- 
bate especially as I was not feeling well this morning. However, I must 
say that this Resolution of my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, is not really want- 
ed. My reasons are quite plain. If I give a silent vote on this .occa- 
sion. it might give rise to some misunderstanding that I am in favour 
of the se]>aration of Sind. Tf this small Province is going to be separated, 
it is going to be an agony. Sind is in that agony from which she has 
not yet come out. Sind is even being coveted by a high personage as His 
Highness the Aga Khan who wishes to have a territory of hisi own. Sir, 

I submit that though the papers say that there is no truth in His Highness 
the Aga Khan gaining a territory here as a rule'r, yet, when we Jiave 
heard sueli rumours and 'when we remember the manner in which the 
question of Sind has been considered, there should be no surprise 
in seeing one day that he is made a ruler of one of the territories in 
Tndi/'. Sir, T do not say that so far as Kerala is concerned, there is 
any such high personage like the Aga Khan who is insisting upon 
K(?rcMla being separated. Therefore, there is* no great danger of Kerala 
being separated ; but I just want to say one thing that that is that, 
when T thought of this Kerala being separated, T put the question to 
myself — have 1 the facts before me about any demand about Kerala 
being separated 1 Well, Sir, I have none ; but T am very glad to see today 
that several Members on this side have expressed themselves plainly and 
declared that the main question which is relevant is the same whieh 
applies to Sind also, namely, the financial difficulty. Sir, finaneial 
difficulty is a matter which ean eurh down all onr rights, all our privi- 
leges and all our benefits when we wish to have a new Province. The 
question of Sind unfortunately is such that even though it has been so 
prominently found out by not only one, but by two Committees and 
other officials and by the Bombay Government itself that there are no 
spare finances, yet the threat is at least that Sind might be separated 
when the federal legislation and the Federal Government comas into 
operalion. Sir, if that is so, if Sind is going to be separated, then T shall 
curse that day when that Federation comes into force. 

Sir, the second point is that when you receive such Resolutions as 
this and when you comply with them, the difficulties of the Government 
are augmented. The Honourable the Finance Member is not here ; other- 
wise he would liave told you that he also has not got lots of money to give 
away subventions : and if Kerala is not going to be self-contained and it is 
not going to supply the finances that will go to make it a separate province, 
I submit it will operate as an unnecessary and unbearable burden upon 
the tax-payers of the whole of India. Why. I ask, should Bengal be called 
upon to ])ay, why should other Provinces similarly he called unon to pay 
just in order to get Sind or Kerala separated ? Sir, that is the main 
point ; take hold of it, and such Resolutions should be thrown into the 
waste paper basket. Sir, I have on the contrary now learnt facts which 
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have been made out showing that Kerala could not be separated, but further, 
on the ground of principle, I oppose the proposition very strongly. What 
is the principle underlying the Resolution, and what is the authority for 
it quoted by two of my Honourable friends on my right ? They quoted 
for their principle the Simon Commission. Sir, there was a time when 
these same gentlemen had a hatred for the Simon Commission, and now 
they come foiwvard and say that this is the opinion of the Simon Commis- 
sion. Sir, i do not endorse the principle that is sought to be enunciated 
in this House that every Province should be sejiarated on a linguistic 
basis. Sir, .1 am exceedingly opposed to such a dangerous principle. Sir, 
don’t you see that when we want India to be united, our opponents want 
to make it disunited, and they seek to make as many different Provinces 
as possible, so that we may be so segregated that there should be no union 
but disintegration and questions like the Hindu-Muhammadan question, 
the Anglo-Indian question and such like should loom large and come into 
prominence, all tending to make for the dLsiiitegration of the very unity 
and solidarity of India. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Then abolish all the Provinces ! 

. ^r. Lalchand Navalrai : I submit, Sir, that the principle is one which 
sjK.uld not appeal to anybody. Sir, w'hat is it that the Congniss wants ? 
Why is the Congress suffering so much ? What for ? What do the people 
w^ant The people w^ant that there has been a great deal of disunion 
amongst us and that has been on account of several reasons, — ^but we want 
to unite the various sections. The Congress and the people have from 
early times been crying and crying that there ought to be only one lan- 
guage current for the whole of India. (Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : “ Hear, 
hear ”.) Do you want that the multifarious languages should all remain 
permanently and perennially separating the nation, so that people may not 
understand one another and the language and interest, and get into chaos. 
Sir, I say it is not even in the interests of the Government to separate these 
Provinces on a linguistic basis. Sir, if you adopt the principle of separat- 
ing provinces on a linguistic basis then you shall have to consider many 
more such Provinces. When I went to Madras, I found a language which 
was going to be universal for that Province, although their own indigenous 
languagas were four or five — ^IVIalayalam, Telugu, Tamil, (^anaresc, Urdu, 
Oriya. But nonetheless English is going to be the uniform language in 
Madras. Even the rickshaw driver who took me spoke in English, and 
unhappily he told me that he was a matriculate, though, of course, I shud- 
dered when I got into his rickshaw that I should be driven by a matriculate 
who has got so mueh respect in this part of the country. Go anywhere, Sir, 
in Madras, and they all speak English. But if you are to have this separa- 
tion of Kerala on the ground of language, then you have to separate the 
other four parts of the Provinces also which have different languages. On 
the contrary, the attempt of all patriotic people, people who have any love 
for India and for unity, should be that there should be one and one langu- 
age only for India, and I submit that Hindustani is already gcjtting to bo 
the lingua franca the common language of India (Hear, hear), though 
Hindustani is not known so much in two parts of India, namely, Madras 
and Bengal. On the Madras side, however, I found Muhammadans speak- 
ing Urdu. Of course Urdu and Hindustani are alilce, and it was thus easy 
for the Madras Muhammadans to talk in Hindustani, though, so far as the 
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other communities are concerned, I found they had diiferent languages 
and they could not understand Hindustani. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : They are learning Hindi now. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am very glad my friend on my right 
says that they are learning Hindi. I pray for that day. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Pour lakhs of people have learnt and 
passed in Hindi. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : So I am correct in opposing this Resolution. 
Sir, I think the Mover of this Resolution will excuse me when I tell him 
that he was probably thinking of some journalistic venture when he pro- 
posed the question of Kerala’s separation. 

Mr. 0. S. BaUga Iyer : If my Honourable friend will wait to know 
the truth, he will find that not only every district board, but every taluqa 
board in Malabar and every public-spirited Kerala gentleman Avants sepa- 
ration. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I have heard several such assertions. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer : I am quite willing, when my turn comes, to 
place documentary evidence on the floor of this House. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am sure that will not move me an inch. 
Sir, these reasons are overwhelming, namely, as the Congressmen have all 
along insisted upon, — we have all remained for a long long time in segre- 
gation ; if we now want unification, then we must have one language in 
India, and, therefore, I say. Provinces should not be separated on the score 
of linguistic differences. 

Mr. 0. 8. Banga Iyer : Did we not, as Congressmen, take a large 
part in the Congress resolution which altered the Congress creed under 
which Malabar ought to be treated as a separate Province on linguistic 
grounds ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : It is not a direct reply to me, and, there- 
fore, I will proceed. Sir, what I submit is this that we must have the 
common welfare of India at heart. I would not even object if we have 
English as a common language of the whole of India. I have no objec- 
tion to that at all, especially as our destinies are linked together with 
the English people. It is on that ground that the English education is 
advancing. It may be that if we are not careful to have Hindustani as 
our common language and try our very best to see that this is done, 
then one day in the near future we will find that we will not only be 
speaking in English but even thinking and dreaming in English. I, 
therefore, submit that I am strongly opposed to this Resolution. Sir, 

I am sure ray points are such that they will at least appeal to the public 
outside and to many of the Honourable Members on this side of the House. 
Although my learned friend, the Mover of the Resolution, may persist 
in sticking to bis opinion, I can assure the House that one day we will 
read a contribution from him in some paper to the effect that he has 
re considered the question and that he is not for a separate Province on 
linguistic basis. 

Sir, my grievance was about the separation of Sind, and that made 
me get up. I know that the moment I mention the Sind question, the 
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Muhammadan Members will attack and say : “ Dp not raise tliat ques- 
tion at all liut I must say that Sind is not a Province which should 
be separated. It will be a grievotis mistake to do so. I would make it 
clear to the Honourable the Muhammadan friends of mine in this House 
what they are really going to get if Sind is at all separated. The 
Pnrrage area is included in the area of Sind and practically the whole 
of it is going to be a reserved subject in the hands of the Government. 
Then comes the question of law and order. A strong case has already 
been made out, not only before the Round Tablers, but also before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee that Sind is full of atrocities, dacoities 
and abductions. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member should now bring bis remarks to a close. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am going to finish, Sir. Therefore, with- 
out saying much on this point, I would only submit that on principle I 
am absolutely against this Resolution, and T hope the House will realise 
all these points. Let Sind remain apart, but tJiis is a principle which 
we should not endorse. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer : You do not want the separation of Sind V 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : You have not understood me up to this 
time at all. I never wanted Sind to be separated, and I am a strong 
advocate of no separation of any Pi'ovince. With these reasons, and 
without taking any more time of the House, 1 oppose this Resolution. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Mr. President, the question involved in this Resolution is 
really a very important one, namely, the re-distribution of the Provinces 
in India, and I think that the success of the Federal Constitution in India, 
to a very large extent, depends upon this question. It is indeed very 
unfortunate that this question was not threshed out, as it ought to have 
been, before the Round Table Conferences or the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, but I think that it is not yet too late to take it up and give 
it the consideration that it deserves. 

The Provinces of India, as we know, were not constituted and 
formed on any logical or reasonable grounds. The fact was that the 
British came to India as traders, and not as conquerors ; but when the 
circumstances of the country led them to take possession of different 
territories under their administration, then, as soon as a portion of 
some territory came into their possession, they attached it to another 
portion already in their possession, without seeing whether there were 
any logical or reasonable grounds for adding or attaching it to a parti- 
cular Province. In this way, we find that in India there is a 
heterogeneous collection of Provinces, and they have got no affinity 
with one another. One of these tracts of land, the Province of Malabar, 
was attached to the Presidency of Madras. Now, Sir, you know it very 
well, in fact, more than I do, that there is no affinity between the 
traditions, the culture, the language or anything else, between Madras 
proper and the people of Malabar. Therefore there is no reason why 
Malabar ought to have been attached to Madras. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muliam- 
^ladan Rural) : May I know what the Honourable Member means by 
‘ Madras proper 'M , . . 
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Sir Muhamniad Yakub : By “ Madras proper I mean Madras ex- 
cluding Malabar. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Does my Honourable friend know that 
Tamil and Malay alam are veiy^ much alike to each other ? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Many languages are alike to each other. 
For instance, English and French are very much alike to each other, but 
it does not follow that English should be merged into French. Then, 
Sir, in the same way, we find that there is no affinity whatsoever, geog- 
raphically, linguistically or culturally, between Sind and Bombay, 
and there was absolutely no reason why Sind should have been amalga- 
mated or attached to Bombay. Sind and Hind are, in fact, two different 
portions of the country. Geographically, Sind is a part of Arabia^ 
and, therefore, I say there was no reason why Sind should be attached 
to Bombay. The very idea of the Federation of Provinces means that 
there should be small Federal States having something in common 
between them. My friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, has been talking 
about the Congress and the unity which the Congress wants. The 
Congress has all along been for the creation of a nation in India. Now, 
Sir, can anybody claim that the huge sub-continent of India ever be 
formed into one nation ? If you can form the whole of Europe into 
one nation, then certainly you can form the whole of India into one 
nation. But as they have divided Europe into different small countries, 
such as, France, Germany, Italy and others, most of which are even 
smaller than the Provinces in India, you can also divide India into 
several small units you may call them Provinces or States as you like, 
in such a way as to create a nationality in those Provinces. Then and then 
alone you can introduce and run the Federal system in India success- 
fully, and then and then alone can the national ideal of Congress be 
realised. 

Let us examine what is it that goes to form a nation ? The first 
and foremost thing which goes to form a nation is a common language. 
Then come the culture and the family traditions. What we want is that 
India should be divided into small States having a common language, 
common culture and common traditions. If you can achieve this object, 
then really you can form a Federation of States in India. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Lalchaud Navalrai, has referred to the separation of Sindv 
I think there was a time when the Congress, and members belonging to 
the community of my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, wanted 
tlie separation of Sind. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Question. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : That question can be replied in the 
12 Nook affirmative, and it can be proved by documentary 
evidence on record, but as soon as they found that 
the Mussalmans were in favour of separation of Sind, only from that 
very day they turned round and said that they did not want the separation. 
(Laughter.) There is, I understand, a distinct resolution of the 
Congress in which the separation of Sind from Bombay was demanded, 
and my Honourable friend, who talks in the name of the Congress, now 
says that he is opposed to the separation of Sind. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : The Honourable Member is not correct in 
saying that there is a resolution. No doubt there k a resolution with 
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great reservation and safeguards and others which were also tentative, 
and they all fell through. 

Sir Muhammad Takub : All resolutions are always tentative. As 
regards safeguards, we have never denied that the minority community in 
Sind should have adequate safeguards. In fact we have always been for 
safeguards, and Muslims have always extended the same safeguards to 
the minority communities which they want for themselves in Provinces 
in which they are in a minority. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Poor consolation. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Sir, it is very unfortunate indeed that the 
name of Ilis Highness the Aga Khan was dragged in this debate by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. If he adopts this attitude, 
he is widening the gulf of disunion between Hindus and Muslims in this 
country. (Hear hear.) Nothing has hurt the feelings of the Muslims 
throughout the country so much as that the name of His Highness the 
Aga Khan was introduced in this Assembly. On the basis of some 
rumours, for which there was no foundation, and on the basis of some 
information from official documents, which somehow or other, through 
the subversive agency of the Congre^ss, has leaked out into the Press, this 
question has been brought to the notice of the public. Those who cry for 
union between the two communities must understand the effect of making 
allegations like these and wounding the feelings of Muslims. 

Mr. B. Das ; How can the Congress steal the secrets from Govern- 
ment offices f 

* 

Sir Muha mma d Yakub : They have got secret agency in all the 
offices of Government. I can make this assertion on tho floor of the 
IIou.se, and I warn the Government to take very great eare about the 
leakage of confidential news from their offices, through the subversive 
agency of the Congre,ss. 

Mr. B. y. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : So it appear.s that the matter alleged is true. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Well, Sir, my Honourable friend has also 
made anotJier unfortunate reference to Hindustani. This is another con- 
trivance which is now being made in order to destroy Urdu, which is the 
language in which the cnllnre, the religion and traditions of Mu-ssalmans 
are embodied today in India. It is another method to destroy Urdu and 
to bring Hindi, with Sanskrit in it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Excuse me, you are thoroughly wrong. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : I assert that this is bound to widen the 
gulf of disunity between the two communities in India. T^e other day 
a question was asked in the Assembly about some resolution which was 
passed in Delhi recpiesting the substitution of Hindi for Urdu in the 
Courts of Delhi. Without having any reference or any relevancy to the 
resolution, my Honourable friend has again introduced this question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Urdu and Hindu.stani are similar. 

Sir Muh amm ad Yakub : They are quite different, and there is no 
affinity whatsoever between them. If Hindustani means anything, it is a 
combination of bhasha and Sanskrit, which the Mussalmans do not know 
and which it would be extremely difficult for them to learn. Thex«fore, 
L223IiA» - 
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I say that it is very unfortunate that, in a simple Resolution about the 
separation of Malabar, all these points, whicli tend to create trouble 
between the two communities, have been brought in. As regards the 
desire of the people of Malabar to form a separate Province of their own, 
I would only quote some resolutions passed by the Moplahs of Malabar. 
I have got in my liand the proceedings of the Ernad Taluk Board passed 
at its meeting held at Manjeri on the 5th February, 1934. The resolu- 
tion runs thus : 

** Resolution No. 6 : Head the following resolution by Member K. Mamniad 
Moyan Kurikkal Sahib Bahadur : 

‘ Sinoo ^fahibar has got an individuality of its own on account of its extensive 
urea, dense population and peculiar language and culture, this Board 
• ,'! r resolves to request the Government of Madras to pass before the Joint 

Parliamentary Committee the claims of Malabar to be constituted as a 
separate Province when the Reforms are given effect to*.’* 

This is signed by the President, Mr. V. Kunhi Moyi. 

There is another resolution passed by the District Board of Malabar 
at its meeting held at Kottaklcal on 16th October, 1933 : 

** Resolution No. 10. Moved by Mr. Abdur Rahiman Sahib Bahadur, District 
Board Member : 

* This Board considers it to be in the best interests of the people of the AVest 
Coast to have a separate Province to their own and requests the Gov- 
i: > ernment to take early stops to form such a separate Province and bring 

into working along Avith the reconstituted new provinces under the 
Rofornis Scheme ’.’* 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : Ts that all, only one Taluq Board and tho 
District Board ? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : These will show that the people of Malabdr 
are highly in favour of the separation of Malabar. As I have said in the 
very beginning, this is a very important question, and if the Government 
want that the Federal Constitution should work successfully, they should 
cousitlei* the whole question of the re-distribution of Provinces on linguistic 
and cultural basis before the new Constitution is fully in working order. 
With these remarks, T heartily support the Resolution. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : Sir, before I came to the House this morning, 
my idea was to request you to adjourn this motion, because I felt unequal 
to the task of making a speech having been in the train for the last four 
or five days. T arrived here only this morning and came into the House 
straight without taking my Food and I found that the discussion has been 
proceeding and has gone too far to make a request for adjourning the 
debate. T must, therefoi’e, content myself with what T can do under the 
cirenrastances. 

Sir, I had the pleasure of carefully listening to the speech of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, when he moved this Resolution on 
6th April last. I had also the benefit of reading in cold print the full 
report of the debate as published in the proceedings of the Assembly. 
Having read it, I find that Mr. Ranga lyer^s speech contains more of 
abuse and vilification of the party to which I have the honour to belong 
and of myself than anything about the merits of the question. Sir, I would 
be very sorry to assume the role of a bad lawyer who abuses his adversary, 
finding that he has a very weak case. That is precisely what Mr. Ranga Iyer 
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has done, but I must in duty bound to myself and to my constituents offer 
certain explanations by way of answering the charges and allegations 
made against me. Before I deal with the merits of the question, I will 
deal with that aspect of the case, and I crave your indulgence for a short 
while. Mr. Ranga Iyer says that the representative of Malabar has : 

** Disappointed his OAvn constituents in Malabar and judging from a newspaper 
iirticlc in the Matrdbhumif a very cautious newspaper, it appeii'-d that Malabar 
is not represented in this House as it ought to be represented. ’ ' 

Sir, I would not care a tuppence for an opinion like that from 
Mr. Ranga Iyer. The proper persons to come forward with such expres- 
sion of opinions are my •constituents. If anybody in Malabar, — never 
mind who he is, — holds a public meeting and passes a resolution con- 
demning my attitude in this Assembly, it is my duty to answer it, but 
not the vilifying attack of an Honourable Member who ought to know his 
duty lietter. Sir, he refers to the newspaper Matrahhiimi. The 
Matrabhumi is a Congress paper and the Congress, as all people know, is 
for a separate Province. If the people for whom the Matrabhumi speaks 
are the people of Malabar, then I do not represent them here, I do not 
represent the Congress and I do not think the Congress has got a majority 
in my district. Sir, IMr. Ranga Iyer says that I uttered a falsehood in 
saying that nobody wanted the separation of Kerala. Sir, I did not mean 
literally what I said. I knew Mr. Ranga Iyer wants it, I knew’ Mr. Palal 
wants it, and I knew^ a handful of his follow^ers w^ant it ; but tliey are 
such a microscopic minority in the district that one can safely say that 
nobody wants it. It is in that sense that I used these words. And if 
w^hat 1 said is a falsehood, Mr. Ranga Iyer’s statement that people of 
Malabar want separation is certainly a malicious falsehood. 

Then, Sir, there arc one or two attacks that are more or loss personal. 
He compares me to Mr. Palat who is no doubt a very respectable gentle- 
man and a friend of mine ; he says that Mr. Palat occupies a position that 
I have yet to occupy and that, during my political career, I have failed 
to occupy that pousition, — ix,, the Chairmanship of the District Board. 
Well, Sir, if Sir Charles limes, wdiom everybody in the House know^s, 
and w’lio w^as our Collector, were here, he could tell Mr. Ranga Iyer that 
if I cared to be President of a Taluk Board or the District Board, it was 
not very difficult for me to get it. And it would not be a travesty of 
truth to say that, after the advent of the present Constitution, wdien a 
vacancy occurred in the Presidentship of the Malabar District Board, the 
•Ihen Minister, my revered friend, the Raja of Panagal, made himself sure, 
before he nominated one, that I did not care to have it. Frankly, I liave 
not got those (pialities which go to make a District Board President. I 
confess I am not made for that kind of work, and 1 have no ambition in 
that way. 

Sir, one otlier aspersion that he made is that I wanted to exploit 
the position of the Muslims of IMalabar. I am sorry, my friend, Mr. Uppi 
Saheb, is not here, but if he w ere here, he would have told the House wdiat 
my views on such matters and what my relations with the Muslims are, 
how kind and cordial they are to me as I am to them. If he had made a 
statement that the Muslims of Malabar were not having their due si i a re, I 
should have respectfully heard it, but it is not for a gentleman like 
Mr. Ranga Iyer to take up the cause of the Muslims. I might have failed 
in my duty, hut why should he cast aspersions on my friend, Mr. lippi 

L22.3LAD b- 
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Salieb, also, for whom it was open to agitate for the due share of the 
Muslims, both here as well as in the Local Council where he was a (lis- 
tinf^uished Member ? Sir, the Mu.slims, the Moplahs of Malabar, have not 
yet began to take to English education and are not well represented in 
the public services. They are quite well off in other walks of life. As 
merchants, they hold a unique position in the district, as agriculturists 
they are second to none, and there are a very large number of landholders 
amongst them, people who pay more than Rs. 3,000 as revenue and are 
eligible to vote in the landholders’ constituency. In my election cam- 
paign to reiiresent the landholders in the Mhdras Legislative Council, T 
came across many of them, and I know the enormous influence which they 
wield in their place. They are after all not a very unimportant com- 
munity, and judging from the number of Moplahs who are already in the 
service, the proportion of unemployment among the educated Moplahi^ is 
not .so great as it is among the other communities in Malabar. 

This is all. Sir, by way of preface. 1 now come to the merits of the 
(luestioii. In the first place, I maintain that this is not the [ilace to dis- 
cuss this question. The Joint Select Committee in 1919 said that if a 
Local Legislative Council by a majority passes a Resolution to separate a 
portion of its Province and constitute a different one, tlu'u the Gov- 
ernment must a[)point a committee to investigate and report on the ques- 
tion before taking any action. And section 52A of the Government of 
India Act says tliat tlio Government of India must satisfy themselves by 
consulting the Local Government and the Local Legislative Coiineil before 
doing anything. JSir, this question \\as by way of an amendment to 
another Resolution fully discussed and turjied do>vn in tlie iMadras 
Legislative Council, and it is curious to find that only two out of the six 
representatives from Malabar supported it. The Madras Government also 
oppo.sed it. If the people of Malabar had a grievance on this subject, it 
was up to the representatives of Malabar to take it up in the Local Council. 

Sir, I must apologise to the House for making a digression and 
going back to answer another a;!ipersion of my Honourable friend which 
1 left out. ]Mr. Ranga Iyer say.s here that Members of the Democratic 
Party 

“ run with the liiiro and hunt with the hound ignoring their duties and responsibilities 
to tlicir own constituents.^’ 

Sir, hunting with the hound and running with the hare is: a very 
ha^ipy phrase. The House knows very Veil who all are flirting with the 
(.'ongress on the one hand and flirting with our friends on the Govern- 
ment benches on the other ; who all are moving Resolutions such as the 
redease of Mahatma Gandhi, the abolition of untouchability and the dis- 
abilities as regards entry into temples to placate the Congress, and, at 
the same time, are voting with Government in regard to the Press Law 
and other rej)ressive measures and angling for preferances such as nomi- 
nation.s to go to England as members of Railway Board and Reserve 
Bank Committees. Sir, I have been in this House for four years, and sit- 
ting in that Chair you must have seen how many times I have gone 
into the Government Lobbies : except once, namely, in the matter of 
tariif duty on hosierj^ in 'which many of my constituents are interested^ 
I have not voted with the Government. I am a Member of the Oppo- 
sition, and it is my duty to be in my place and oppose the Government, 
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WJio are hunting with the hounds and running with the liare is very 
plain and obvious to the House and people outside. To come back to 
the subject, Mr. Ranga Iyer urged, as one of the main reasons for sepa- 
ration, that Malabar has got its own greatness and genius, and he wanted 
the people of Malabar to keep up that genius. It is, indeed, a noble en- 
deavour. My friend very well knew that the one in:rt:.ance, the 
n^arumal'kafltaj/am system, which he quoted, was proposed t() be npro<U- 
ed in the district by means of a legislative measure : his very friend, Mr. 
l^alat, was the sponsor of that measure in the Madras Legislative Council. 
Did he do anything then ? Where did his magnanimity go ? Did he 
discMiss the matter with his friend, Mr. Palat, or any other, and ])ersuuile 
them not to destroy it, but to keep that characteristic genius or great- 
ness of Malabar to itself ? The only instance of that great genius he 
quoted was the marwmakkathayam system and that was completely 
abolished by that measure. There is, now, absolutely no difference be- 
tween the law of inheritance and marriage in Malabar and that of other 
districts in Madras. lie did not move a single fingi>T then to agitate 
against that measure. If he was sincere in his declarations, it was up 
to him to carry on a propaganda \vith a view to keeping that genius ; 
but, now, after the law was passed and the system was totally 
abolished, very generously he says “ Why not keep it ? lie wants 
the people of Malabar to keep their genius. Keep what ? Surely there 
ought to be a limit even for Mr. Ranga Iyer. One could fool a few 
people for all tiim* ; one could also fool all people for some time ; but 
one cannot fool all people for all time. This is just what Mr. Ranga 
Iyer vainly attemps to do. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member has just got two minutes more. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : I have not touched the fringe of the question 
and .have a good lot more to say 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) : He must 
finish in two minutes. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan ; Sir, w’^e in Malabar do not want separation. 
We are well off as we are. When the Andhras, Tamilians sejiarate or 
when Cochin and Travancore will consent to join us to form a Province, 
the time may come. The present move is a mischievous one and will 
end in ruin. The District Board or the Taluk Boards do not count. I 
will wind up hy reading two or three letters from among many which 
I have received from leading and representative gentlemen to whom 
1 WTOte for an expression of their opinion on this subject. Sir M. 
Krkhnan Nair, one of the foremost men of my district, writes : 

‘‘ Dear Thampan, with reference to your letter requesting me to state my views 
about the desirability or otherwise of constituting a Kerala Provbice, I have to 
state that in my opinion the formation of a Kerala Province will be against the 
interests of the people of Malabar. If it were possible to include the whole of 
the Malayalam speaking country consisting of the Indian States of Travancore and 
Cochin, the British District of Malabar and the Kasergode Taluq of the S. Kaiiara 
District in a Kerala Province, it might be desirable to have a Kerala Province. But 
you know as well as I do that it will not be possible to include the trmjts referred 
to above in a single province. I have no objection to your making use of this letter 
in any way you Hke.^’ 
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Another gentleman, Mr. K. P. Baman Menon, the uncle of Mr. 
Palat, who ha.s a very good record of public career, writes— this was long 
before the Resolution was moved : 

** Your letter of the 24th re Kerala Province could be read by nic only on tiic 
2n(l iMaich avIicji T rctiiracd from Madras. My views are decidedly agahi.it the separa- 
tion of Kerala from tlic piesent Madras province, :^tost of my reasons have been 
stated by me in the debate on a similar resolution moved in tlie Madras Legislative 
Council and negatived there, I believe last November or so, to which idoase refer. 
Over and above those reasons 1 may mention one or two more. What are you going 
to do with Tr.'ivancore and Cochin ? !f those Rajahs arc to be pensioned off and 
a I! Alnlayalani speaking people arc brought together as one Province there is some 
semblance of common sense behind it. Again how can a small province like this 
siislaiu the financial burdens that Avould arise from the top heavy machinery of a 
Govej'iior, niini.siers, secretaries, etc. As far as I can gather from the trend of the 
discussion people who advocate separation can be classed under two heads (1) those 
snlTering I'roin what T call pseudo-patriotism who want their languag«», their culture^ 
etc., to prodmninate, (2) those who think that in a sphere more restricted than the 
Madras Presidency they could make themselves masters either honestly or dishonestly. 
A .smaller legislative council can be better managed than a larger one either by 
coriiiptiou or by honest endeavour and hence the craving to sci)arato, because men 
of this persuasion are in too great a hurry to thrust themselves into the lime light. 

Mr. President (The Ilononrable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) : The Ilon- 
oiirjible Aleniber^s time is up. 

Mr. K. P. Tl).ampan : I have grot letters condomningr this proposal 
from all elas*.es .and creeds of people, mercbaiits, landlords, Government 
s(»rva]i1s- -people in all walks of life and Brahmins, Tiegyas, Nairs, and 
Ra.jas representing all communities. 

The financial as]iect of the question has also to be considtired. 
The Government of Madras wms good enongrh to supply me with certain 
relevant figures and I can show 

Mr. President (The Ilononrable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Hon- 
ourable J\Iember cannot embark upon a new topic just now. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : I oppose the motion and request the House 
to vote with me. 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 
in one respect I appreciate that T cannot say much on the particular 
siibjci^.t of the sepai-ation of Malabar from Madras. But as this subject 
bas ar.otlicv a.'^pect and that aspect has involved in it the interests of the 
coiinlry as a whole, I would like to make a few remarks on it. The 
main argnnient that Mr. Ranga Iyer has given to ns, is the linguistic 
reason. Ti* we take the linguistic reason as a main ground for the 
separation of a l^roviiice, then 1 think there will be so many different 
T^rovinces in tin's country that it would become very difficult to make 
arrangemouts for the separation of each. If Malabar is to be separated 
from IMadras, then the question 'which Andhra people would ask is 
“ Why should not Andhra be made a separate Province 

An Honourable Member : They have already done so. 

Bhai Parma Nand : I quite agree wdth Sir Muhammad Yakub in his 
view that Ihe division of the country into separate Provinces was not 
made bv any particular design. Tt was done gradually as the British 
East India Company went on conquering one part after another in 
India. Taking that ns a reason for re-distribntion of Provinces of 
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India, I think the best form of the Resolution ought to be that some 
Royal Commission should be appointed which should take up the ques- 
tion of re-distribution of India into various Provinces. I would agree 
and support this form of Resolution. I cannot understand tliat if the 
present division into Provinces is not satisfactory, how the demand to 
separate one portion now and again another, would be a satisfactory 
solution for it. The real remedy for this difficulty is to take the country 
as a whole and then try and find out a proper way of distributing it 
into varioiLs Provinces. 

Take the case of Sind. It was only the Muslim majority of that 
Province who have made it one of their demands. Sir Muhammad 
Yakub said that before the year 1925 the Hindus of that Province Avere 
agreeable to the separation of Sind. Sir, I have also studied this ejues- 
tion of the separation of Sind, and what I find from the statement of 
the Hindu leaders, is that they never wanted the separation of Sind 
from Bombay ; what they wanted was to have the judiciary se])araced 
from tlie Bombay Presidency. When the Hindus wanted this, the Mus- 
salmans of Sind were not agreeable to the proposition. It was in 1925 
or 1926 that the demand for separation of Sind on behalf of the All- 
India IMnslim League was made, and then the INIussalman community 
of Sind was set up to make this demand for the .separation of Sind for 
thems(‘lves. The demand was altogether given a new shape by the All- 
Juclia Muslim League by making it an All-India question. 

In the same way, Sir, as this demand was made by the Mussal- 
mans of Sind or by the All-India Muslim League, I think some people, 
who call themselves as belonging to the Delhi Province or Delhi plus 
Ambala Division, which T have the honour to represent here, have also 
bo('n making a similar demand for a long time, for separating them from 
the Punjab. Their reasons are also quite clear and cogent enough, 
because Ambala was never a part of the Punjab proper. The i)cople 
of Ambala. Rohtak, Hissar and other neighbouring Districts were 
altogether different from the people of the Punjab until the British 
con(juered the Punjab from the Sikhs. Their traditions, their histoiy, 
their language and their customs are altogetlier different even today from 
the ])Oople of the Punjab, and, therefore, the demand of the people of Delhi 
plus Ambala Divi.sion was that they should be separated from tlie Province 
of the Punjab. 1 personally agree with that view. The peo])le of Ambala 
sent iheir rc})resentations to the Parliamentary Cnnimitlec* and also 
]iassed resolutions at several of their Conferences. Sir, if the demand for 
the sopaiation of Provinces on a linguistic basis is acceded to, if Honour- 
able Members, one after another, bring out Resolutions to separate Pro- 
vinces. it will be no real remedy for the troubles we are facing to lay in 
the (‘OllIlt^J^ Therefore, wliat t say is, if a real remedv is to be sought 
for our troubles, the Resolution should take some such a forTn that a 
Commission should he appointed for considering the whole question. 

Now, Sir, before T sit do^\Ti, T just want to say a f(‘w words with re- 
gard to certain remarks that fell from my friend, Bir Muhammad 
Yakub. Some of his remarks Avore so flagrantly \vrong that T do not think 
that they should go unchallenged. My friend. Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
said that Sind was n part of Arabia, and, therefore, tlie people 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : T said that geographically it is a part, of 
Arabia. I never said it was a part of Arabia. 
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Bhai Parma Nand : Yes, that is what my friend said, that geogra- 
phically Sind was a part of Arabia. Referring to the name of Sind, he 
also said that Sind was different from Hind, and, therefore, Sind was 
a different country making it geographically or in other ways a part of 
Ai'iibia, — it may not be so politically, — I do not think my friend was 
serious in making such a statement. I am afraid my friend is making a 
serious mistake in saying that Sind was a part of Arabia 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Tt is not a mistake, but it is a fact. 

Bhai Parma Nand : The word Sind is derived from the river Sindh u 
or IndiLs. ^indhu in Sanskrit means river, and it is from this woi’d 
“ Indus ” Hint the name of the country “ Hindustan ” is derived ; but 
my fri(*ud, Sir Muliamm«ad has been telling us (piite a different story. 
In fact, Sind is the Province which has kej>t n]) really the original name 
of tlie whole country, i.e., Hindustan and its people. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : As Punjab is derived from the five rivers. 

Bhai Parma Nand : Then, again, my friend. Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
also said something about the Hindustani language. I beg to differ froni 
him entirely. Hindustani is the word used for the spoken language, and 
it ineindes Urdu ju.st as well as Hindi. It was a mistake tf) suppose that 
Hindustani meant only Hindi. Of course, my friend’s prejudice against 
Hindi impelled him to make certain remarks and he went >o far as to 
say that Hindustani should not be the language of India, and that if any 
one would repeat it, he would be throwing Ilindu-Muslim unity to winds. Sir, 
fspoken Hiiidusfaiii is the common language spoken by the major portion of the 
people of India. Of course, my friend may not agree that Hindi should 
be the common language of India, but Hindi is altogether different from 
the Hindustani that is spoken. Hindi is written in Sanskrit characters, 
while Hindustani can be written either in Urdu or Hindi. •Hindustani 
is heiiig used by the people of the South aiul it is being popularised more 
and moi'e to s(irve as a medium of communication between the North and 
the South. 

Then, my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, also said that India was 
just like European countries. My Honourable friend was a member of 
the Round Table Conference. He has been favouring Federation in 
India. 1 do not think. Sir, that being a member of the Round Table (>)n- 
ference and holding such a responsible position as he does, he should in- 
dulge in such remarks that India should be considered like Europe and 
should have separate Governments just as Italy and France have got 
different forms of Government. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : There was nothing irresponsible in the re- 
marks which 1 made when I said that India was as big as the whole of 
Europe minus Russia, and that some of the Provinces of India were great- 
er than the countries of Europe. I was perfectly right in saying that 
you cannot Ijave one standard for a sub-continent or one language for the 
whole of a sub-continent. 

Bhai Parma Nand : That is what I said, that for a gentleman, who 
was a member of the Round Table Conference and who has been 
supporting the Federal Government scheme, it was foolish to suggest 
tha^ India should have separate governments 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : You have entirely misunderstood what I 
said. 
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Bhai Parma Nand : That is all what I have to say to Sir Muham- 
0 iad Yakub. 

Therefore, I would say that, although I am no authority on Malabar, 
the proposed Resolution is no rem^, that is to say, that the Andhra 
people should have a separate Province, or the Sind people should have 
a Province for themselves, or that the Ambala people should also have a 
separate Province, but the real remedy is that Government should set up 
a Royal Commission to settle tlie question once and for all, whether the 
Provinces should bo separated and distributed on a linguistic basis or on 
some other lines. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (A^ra Division : Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I lliink the question oi* separation of Provinces should be left to the 
people of ea(?li Province to decide for themselves. Sir, I am not an aiitlior- 
ity to speak for Malabar, and 1 am not in a position to say what is the 
difference between the two cultures of the Malay alam or Kaiiarese speak- 
ing people. I know that Malabar had for a long titne past had a civil- 
ization of its own. 1 find, though only through history, that Malabar had 
nothing in common with the rest of the Madras Presidency. If the people 
of Malabar unanimously demand that they should be separated from the 
rest of the Madras Presidency, I will whole-heartedly support their demand. 
But if r find that they do not wish to be se])arated. either on account of 
political reasons, or on account of administrative difficulties, or on some 
other grounds, I will be the last ])ersoii to lend my support to tlie Resolution 
on the flimsy ground of sentiment and linguistic affinity. 1 leave this matter 
cntiiely to the people wlio come from j\radras and who only can authorita- 
tively speak on the subject. I can only sj)eak on the principle. The prin- 
ciple is that if the civilization of a people is different fiom the rest of the 
people of the Province and if they can be easily se])arated, then they should 
be separated, and if the separated province can work in harmony for the 
settlement of its affairs and its administration, then T think the Government 
must see their way to give effect to the demands of tlie people. 

I have got no controversy with my Honourable friend, Jihai Parma 
Nand, when he says that the Ambala Division may be separated from the rest 
of the Punjab. T know that the Ambala Division is quite different from 
the rest of the Punjab. Peoyile living on this side of the Sutlej have not 
got very much in common with the people living on tlie western side of 
the Sutlej. But 1 do not see eye to eye wiih my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai, when he says that Sind is a part of India. If my 
Honourable friend will only read the one and the only history which had 
been written before the Muslims came, namely, Chaoo Nama, he would find 
that Sind never formed part of India. Sind was always considered to 
a different country from the rest of India. The words “ Sind and 
Hind show that they are two different things. If my Honourable 
friend has not made up his mind but is open to conviction, the recent exca- 
vations in Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro will show that the civilization of 
Sind was quite different from the civilization of India. (Interruption.) 
My Honourable friend says that Sind did not form part of tin' countries 
to* the west of it. That is only sentiment, but historically, it can be proved 
that the civilization which existed up to the banks of the Indus extended, 
not only as far as Babylon, but right upto Egypt. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. The Chair must now intervene and ask Honourable Members to con- 
fine themselves to the Kerala Province. 
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Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : I am only replying to what my 
Honourable friend had been saying and challenging when he remarked 
tliat Hind and Sind have got the same civilization. I say, no. They are 
different. (Interruption by Bhai Parma Nand.) My Honourable friend 
is (ixcited, but the history is different. 

(At this stage, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai rose in his seat, and there were 
also other interruptions.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : Therefore, if tlie iieople of Sind want 
separation, 1 do ]iot see what business we have got in this House to say 
that they shonld not be separated. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai • I rise to a point of order, Sir. Your ruling 
was that Kerala should be talked about. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chattcy) : It is the 
Honourable Member himself who first violated that. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : My Honourable friend comes into this 
Jlousi^ to ehallengo a thing with which we are not concerned ; that question 
has been settled somewhere else, and it is a ])ity that that question was 
brouglit in here in a round about manner. I say that my Honourable friend 
has no right to re-open that question in this House or to ask for our o})inion. 
That is left to the Sind people of whom Mr. Laleliand Navalrai is one. 
There are others also in Sind whase voie(' we have to consider, and if their 
voice is that Sind should be separated, that will have to be separated, and 
the voice of this House can have no effect on that point. 

Bhai Parma Nand : He is the representative of the Hindus. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : He may be representative of the 
Hindus, but there are other people who are representatives of other com- 
munities. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; None in this House except myscdf. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : T will put a pertinent question to my 
Hoiionrable friend, iMr. Lalchand Navalrai, and if he answers that, T will 
be the first iierson to concede him whatever lie wants 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty) : Order, 
or(U r. It appears that a passing reference to Sind which the 
Chair permitted in tlie case of one Honourable Member has given an en- 
tirely new turn to the debate. The Chair does not want unnecessarily to 
intervene ; but, in the case of future speakers, the Chair must ask them 
strictly to confine themselves to the Kerala Province. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : T will only say, let my Honourable 
friend say what he wants to have in Sind, and I am ready to give him that. 
That is not only my personal opinion, but also of many other Muslims — 
namely, whatever rights he wants let him mention and we shall concede. 
Jf ho does not W’ant to ask, then it is his look out. The mere adoption of 
this Tiiesolution will have no effect on the decision of the Government, be- 
cause, Ibis House, as it is composed, has got no authority, has got no right 
to s}ioak for the people who are living in different Provinces. But I will 
tell file Government that if they find a real and genuine desire on the part 
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of people, who are going to be affected, there should be separation, they 
should do something in the way of accepting their demands. With these 
words, 1 support the Resolution. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South Madras : Muham- 
madan) : But for the absence of Mr. Uppi, who is tlie only Muslim repre- 
sentative of Malabar, 1 would not have risen to make a speech on this occa- 
sion. So far as the Muslims of Malabar are concerned, I think they are 
quite indifferent regarding the separation of IMalabar from Madras. The 
same attitude is to be adopted by the Muslim representatives of Madras, 
I mean Mr. Muliammad Muazzam and myself, but the House may ask how 
it was that I w’as the man who moved a Resolution regarding the introduc- 
tion of reforms into the North-West Frontier Province and placing it on 
the same level as other Provinces of India. If the same was the case here, 
as it was in the case of the N. W. F. P., I should favour this Resolution ; 
but I want to convince the House that 1 am neither in favour of, nor against, 
this Resolution. T will adopt the same attilude as has been adopted by the 
Congress regarding the communal (piestion. They are neither for rc^jecting 
it nor accepting it. Questions like these should be viewed from this point 
of view. If the majority of a certain Province do want its separation, we 
should favour it. As my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, said, the ma- 
jority are not in favour of the separation of the Province. So far as the 
Muslim representative is concerned, unfortunately he is absent, but I have 
SOUK! connection with Malabar. I happen to be the President of the 
Majlis-i-TIlema, the association of the divines of that district, and, as such, 
I kiiow their attitude. They will favour separation if the majority favours 
it. They would not at all stand in the way if the majority want separa- 
tion. Personally I would not like it, because the House is fully aware of 
the fact that we are only seven i)er cent, throughout the Madras Presidemey, 
and, if Malabar should be separated from Madras, our percentage will be 
even l(»ss than that. Tt is Malabar which contributes largely to the Muslim 
population of the Madras Presidency. Out of 35 lakhs throughout the 
Presidency, about one-third or even more than one-third is the Muslim 
populalion of Malabar, and, so personally 1 would not like it. but if the 
liijidus, who form the majority of the Province, want separation in their 
own interests, I know the Moplahs of ^Talabar would ru>t stand in the way 
and Lhev will make comuioi) cause with tliem, bec'ause, so far as 1 know, 
the Muslims and Hindus of onr whole Province are living on terms of cor- 
diality. The same is the case with the Moplahs of Malabar. So T speak 
on behalf of the Muslims of Madras when 1 say tliat wo will remain neutral 
so far as this question i»s concerncid. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan 
Rural) : T would not have intervened in this debate biit for Mr. Lalclumd 
Navab'ai who brought in the question of the separation of Sind. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbam Chetty) : The 
Chair cannot allow any further discussion of the separation of Sind. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Hear, hear. 

Mr. A. H. Grhuznavi : Tf that is your ruling, certainly I have nothing 
more to say than that Mahatma Gandhi accepted the separation of Sind 
in England, when he was there representing the Congre.ss. That is a fact 
which you cannot deny. 

Bhai Parma Nand : He did not represent the Hindus though. 
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Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : As one of the members of the Bound Table 
Conference, it is my duty to inform this House that not a word of pro- 
test was said about tJie separation of Sind either in the first Bound 
Table Conference or in the Second Bound Table Conference in which 
Mahatma Gandhi was a delegate and a member. He was entirely with 
the Muslim view that Sind should be separated from Bombay. When 
the partition of Bengal was proposed by Government, what was the 
reason ? The reason was that Bengal was a very bulky Provimje for 
a single administration to carry on, and, if 1 am not wrong, tliat is 
also one of the points that were raised in the case of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Not at all. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : 1 am not here to contradict my friend. 
That was the point that wast raised in the Round Table Conference. 
Mr. dayakar, who was a member of the three Round Table Conferences, 
did not oppose the trajisf^u*ence of Sind from Bombay. It was only an 
aftorthouglit. The Ctnnmunal Award was published in India in 1932, 
and then this agitation was carried on by the Hindu Mahasabha. So far 
as tlie (piestion of Malabar, which we are discussing, is concerned, Mr. 
!Mnr(aza Sahib has just said that our policy should be neither for nor 
against, ft is for the Malabarees themselves to say whether they want 
separation or not. One thing more, and I have done. It pained every 
Muslim Member in this House that the honoured name of our leader. His 
Iligiiness the Aga Khan, has been dragged into this discussion. It is a 
histori(?al fact and will be borne out by my friend. Sir Ilari Singh Gour, 
that so far as Ilis Highness the Aga Khan is concerned, he has worked in 
all the three Round Table (Conferences and Joint Select (Committees, not 
only as a representative of Muslims, but he has also taken India’s interest 
as a whole, and, but for him, Sir Ilari Singh Gour will confirm me, that 
historic memorandum, which has demanded much more than is contained 
in the While Paper, would not liave seen the light of day. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : This Resolution 

j makes a positive recommendation that steps should be 

taken to constitute a new Province of Malabar. As I 
see the matter, there are three methods by which effect could be given to 
that Resolution. In the first place, effect could be given to it under the 
present Constitution. Now, it is laid down in the present Constitution, 
in .-section 52 A of the Government of India Act, that action of this Idiid 

should only be taken after obtaining an expression of opinion from the 

Local Government and the local Legislature affected. 

Now, as I have listened to the debate this morning, it appears to me 
that the advocates of this proposition have still a good long way to go 
before they can show us that they really have strong and unanimous opi- 
nion in favour of the proposal ; and I am confirmed in that 'vdew by a 
reference to the debate which took place not very long ago in the Madras 
Legislative Council, where, in fact, this proposal was rejected. T do not 
propose myself to take any line on one side or the other on the merits 
of til is case ; but I do submit that at the present moment it cannot be held 
that local opinion has declared itself in favour of the proposal, and, there- 
fore, we are not in a position to take steps under the present Constitu- 
tion. 
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Now, Sir, the second way in which effect could be given to this Keso- 
juiioii would be to include the proposal as part of the new Constitution for 
India. As various Honourable Slembers have pointed out, there is no 
sucIj proposal included in the White Paper. The White Paper, as we all 
remeuroer, contemplates the creation of only two new Provinces, namely, 
Sind and Orissa ; and, as a matter of practical politics, I think we can 
take it that it is now’ too late to ask Parliament to consider the constitu- 
tion of new Provinces in the measure that they wdll shortly be asked to 
consider. Therefore, Sir, I am led to the conclusion that the only way in 
w'hich practical effect could be given to this Resolution would be ^ter 
the introduction of the new Constitution, and, in that connection an 
important point was raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. He 
pointed out that, in the White Paper proposals, there is no definite refer- 
ence as to what procedure there would be for any future readjustment 
of boundaries or the Constitution of new Provinces. Well, Sir, I admit 
that that is a very important question, and I thinlc it is a question which 
should undoubtedly be brought to the notice of the Secretary of State, 
and T would, therefore, suggest, as possibly a suitable method of dealing 
with this Resolution — wdiieh in its present form, 1 must make it clear, 
the Government of India could not accept — I wmuld, therefore, suggest 
that the Government of India might forw-ard a copy of this debate to the 
Secrorary of State and invite his attention, in particular, to that point as 
to w’iiether provision will or -will not be made under the new Constitution 
for tlie constitution of new Provinces, should it be found desirable (Hear, 
hear) ; and 1 hope that perhaps my Ilononrable friend, the ^Mover, might 
be contoiil with that assurance and be prepared on that assurance to 
itlidraw^ his motion. I make that suggestion to my Honourable friend. 
HiOiid Applause.) 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer : Sir, T beg leave of the House to withdraw 
my motion, and I W'ould like to express my gratitude to the Honourable 
the Home Member, wdio ha.s always been good to us and w^hom I wish all 
good in future. (Loud and Prolonged Cheers.) 

The l^solution wms, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Tw^) of the 
Clock. 


Tlie Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Twm of the 
Clock, I\Ir. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


RESOLUTION RE CATERING CONTRACTS ON RAILWAYS. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Soutliern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

‘‘ That this Assembly reeommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint 
a committee consisting of Railway officials and others not connected witJi Railway 
Administrations to enquire as to how far the present system of giving eontnicts and 
sub contracts, to outsiders and not to loc^il persons, for catering to the Railway 
passengers is responsible for the supply of bad food and drinks at very high prices 
by the vendors either at the Railway platforms, in the refreshment rooms or in the 
riiiining trains and to suggest ways and means to remove these grievances. ’ ' 
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Sir, the most important problem in connection with the road-rail 
competition is to provide good facilities in the railway trafl&c in order to 
divert the traffic from road to rail. In this connection, there are three 
very important questions out of which we are discussing only one today. 
The first question is the over-crowding of all railway trains. We know 
that tile buses are unpopular on account of their being over-crowded, and 
if the railways are equally over-crowded, there will be very little to choose 
between the two. The second is that we should have the system of con- 
cession tickets. In England, about 70 per cent, of the travellers travel 
by moans of concession tickets. In India the concession tickets are very 
few. It is desirable to increase these concessions. The third point, which 
wil) be the subject-matter of discussion today, is the supply of che.Tp and 
good food. Sir, when we calculate the cost of travelling, the price of food 
:s always added to it, and it is desirable that we should make the budget 
of tlie travelling as low as possible in order to attract a larger number of 
men to travel by rail and in preference to the motor service. The -pies- 
tion of food was taken up by several Advisory Committees of Endian 
Railways, and I do not like to quote them at any great length, but just to 
mention a few facts. The Bihar and Orissa Branch Committee discussed 
this question and their item No. 7 ran as follows : 

This Committee thinks that separate contracts should be entered into for 
tndhin let'riMlimeut rooms nnd stalls at stations, the contractor being under the super- 
vision of tlie station master.’* 

'IMio reply was : 

The suggested procedure was tried in 1926 on the Bengal Nagpur Eailway and 
had i^rovod unsatisfactory. Since the local shop-keepers are men of sm.'ill means, they 
found themselves unable to maintain the required standard of Bengal Nagpur Kailway 
catering service. ’ ’ 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway wanted to maintain a very high .standard 
■)1: service, and, therefore, they undertook the catering for themselves and 
money was no considcTation to them. The Railway Retrenchment Com- 
niitlei^ in their report of 1931 remarked as follows about their extrava- 
gance : 

“ Wo nndorstnnd thjit tho Bengal N.ngpiir Kailway runs its catering departmentally 
and at jiji aiinunl loss of over half a lakh of rupees, and for a number of years the 
toinl cost of the establishment has been Likhs. We can see no justification for 
continuing this dejnirtnient at a loss and recommend that tho question of .adopting 
tho system in force on other railways of letting the catering to contractors shouid be 
considered immediately. ’ ’ 

^Mioroforo, the suggestion of the Bengal Nagpur Railway was found 
to be loo expensive, and it was criticised by the Railway ]^treneliment 
Committee. The second occasion, when this question was taken up, wa^ 
by the Sind Committee of the North Western Railway. In paragraph 36, 
they said : 

** The rates of selling food at the refreshment rooms and at restaurants are ex- 
orbitant.” 

Tt was suggested that a small sub-committee be appointed to go into 
the whole question and place their views before the Committee at an early 
date. The reply was disposed of in the following terms ; 

“As the general question in regard to food vending was under consideration, 
the Mover did not press this Kesolution.” 
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I do not know whether the North Western Railway went even one 
step further to settle this particular question. The question was also taken 
up by the Assam-Benpral Railway. In paragraph 11, they said : 

** The reduction in the scale of charges in refreshment rooms should l»o con- 
sidered. ^ ' 

They decided that the contractors ought to bo consulted whether they 
would he willing to voduce their rates, and naturally the contractors gave 
it as their opinion that they could not do it and the railway authoriti«?s 
accepted it. 

This (piestion was also taken up by the Central Advisory Coinmittee 
of the Railways. T moved in the Central Advisory Committee that the 
prices are abnormally high. Then Sir Leslie Hudson ])ointed out that 
this question ought to be inquired into and we ought to have some more 
details about the prices of various articles at different stations compared 
with their prices in local markets. At his suggestion, I put a notice 
in pa|)ers and I got a very large number of replies simply by putting in 
one notice. This in itself shows how much interest the travelling public 
takes in the (jucstion of catering. T have got two files about the answei's 
w’hi«*h I have received in reply to the notice which I put in the papers, and 
I will make some reference to them. I have made a summar}^ of these 
replies. In reply to Sir Leslie Hudson’s questions, we find that at 
Lucknow it was said that the price of one meal consisting of two vegetables 
and rice and sweets was Rs. 14-0 at the Hindu restaurant, w^hereas the 
same food at a decent hotel could be obtained for eight to ten annas. At 
Fatehgarh and other places, the price of at the railway stations 

was from ten to twelve annas a seer, wdiereas, in the town, its price was 
six to eight annas a seer, 'fhe same remark about puris applies to a 
large number of places. At Jodhpur, though the prices at the railway 
station and the towoi are the same, the weight of the seer is different. 
At the railway station, the seer is of 80 tolas, Avherea.s in the town it is 
of 100 tolas. Thus, the difference in prices is made up by a ditferonce 
in weight. At the- Agra station, somebody writes to mo, the pethai-ka-mithai 
i 9 sold at eight annas per seer in the city, and it is sold at 12 annas a 
seer at the railway station. Dal moth is sold at the rate of 12 annas in 
the city and at Rs. 1-4-0 at the railway station. The model of the Taj 
is being sold for R.s. 6 in the town and for Rs. 10 at the raihvay station. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and 
Raihvay s) : Is tliat an article of food ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : This affects the pockets of the travelling 
public. At Gaya, 1 am informed that the julaihees are sold at six atmas 
per seer in the town, and at ten annas per seer at the station. Then, 
glii-ka-pakwan is sold at 12 annas a seer in the town and at one ru]K'e 
a seer at the station, and the pakwan in oil is sold at four annas a seer 
in the town and at eight annas a seer at the railway station. One gentle- 
man, Mr. Ajodhya Prasad, wTites to me that on the 8th May, 1934, he 
could buy raiwries at six annas per seer at the Lucknow railway Kstation, 
but, on the 10th July, the price was raised to eight annas. On making an 
inquiry, it was found that there was a vendor outside the railway station 
who used to sell at the former rate. The outside vendor was induced to 
increase the price, and, therefore, the vendor at the railway station also 
increased it. 
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As regards the cost of tea, I was also told and I also calculated myself 
that the price of articles which are given in what is called the chofa hazri, 
consisting of two toasts and tea is about one anna, if they are purc^sed 
in retail, and nine pies if purchased in wholesale. But we have to pay 
for chota hazri a sum of eight annas, that is, it is eight times or ten times 
the price at which the caterers purchase the articles. As regards aerated 
waters, we all know that it costs about three annas a dozen to make, but 
they are sold at six annas a dozen in towns, and at the railway stations 
on the Ea.st Indian Railway they are sold at Rs. 1-8-0 a dozen, and 1 
understand in the North Western Railway, it is sold a little cheaper. I 
have not got the figures for the North Western Railway at present with me. 
The same is the ease with ice. The whole.sale price is eight annas per 
jiiaund, blit it is sold in all the stations, where there is no ice factory, at 
three pice per seer, and at the railway station it is sold at two annas per 
seer which is abnormally great as compared with the price prevailing in 
towns. This is really the answer to the question raised by my Honourable 
friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, in the Advisory Committee. This was also one 
of the questions which 1 put down on paper for which I have got a reply. 
I, therefore, submit that if proper enquiries are made, you will find that 
in each and every ai-tiele the prices at the railway station differ from 
prices in tOAvus by .‘JO per cent, to 75 per cent., and in some cases even 
cent, per cent. These are heavy taxes on the travelling public, and it 
adds to the cost of travelling. 

Now, coming to the quality of food, I have got my own personal 
experience, atid 1 think a good many other Honourable Members have got 
their own cxi»crieue,es. It is rather more comfortable to go without food 
than to have the food supplied by these vendors at the railway- stations. 
I have got with me some of the opinions expressed by some gentlemen. 
One gentleman says about tea that the quality of tea served at railway 
stations i.s hopelftssly pool-, and in .some eases the balance of tea of the 
morning is kept up warmed till eleven o’clock, so tliat illiterate passengers 
who arrive by later train may be served with that lea. The same gentle^ 
man also .says that, at the Marw'ar junction, the trains arrive at cl(» 
intervals and th<v old tea is served for passengers who come by later trai» 
Anollier gentleman says about the quality of food that two men in tM 
refreshment room at Oaya were attacked by cholera on the 11th Ma^ 
19:i4, and one of them died in the cholera hospital and the other was 
sent to an nnknoA\Ti place. No steps w'ere taken to destroy all the food- 
stuffs that were remaining. No steps were taken to clean and whitewash 
the premises or close the room temporarily. The infected eatables tvere 
sold to the public Avithout any interference by the contractor or by the 
raihvay authoritie.s. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Myraensingh : Muhamraadan 
Rural) : Was it only on the East Indian Rfuhvay or on other railways 
also ■ 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad : Gaya is on the E. I. R. As regards 
cooking in vegetable ghee, ray Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, has ]iassed the Bill to protect the industry of vegetable ghee 
in this country. I Avill noAV give the House the opinion of a doctor from 
my constituency from Fatehgarh, Doctor Ayodhia Prasad ; and he says 
that the stuff sold is inferior in quality and the preparation is often stale, 
and unwholesome foods are often sold to the passengers who have no 
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alternative but to accept them or to starve. He continues to say that you 
eannot ’j?et this vegetable ghee even to put in your eyes and that is also 
a thing which is not possible and he deplores the absence of good ghee 
altogether, and he recommends that the import of vegetable ghee should 
be stopped altogether, but, alas, we do the reverse. 8ir, so far I have 
proved by the evidence that I have received and based aLso on my own 
personal experience that the price of articles sold i|t railway stations is 
very high, that the quality ol‘ food that is given to the passengers is not. 
good, and this is criticised by the medical authorities whose opinions I have 
received. 

Now, I will make just one or two observations. Tlie first thing is 
that I should very mueli like that the system of sub-contracts should be 
abolished altogether. Under our very nose, at the Delhi Railway Station, 
the contract for a large number of articles is given to one person who 
is not even a resident of Delhi, he comes from some place in the United 
Provinces. He comes once a month to Delhi and collects about Ks. 1,000,* 
or Rs. 1,500 every month from the sub-contractors and goes away to his 
house. What for is he allowed to collect these sums ? Because he was 
fortunate enough to have th(* contract for such a large number of articles 
from one of the officers of the railway. In this connection, I wish to 
bring to the notice of the House that Sir Guthrie Russell pointedf out at a 
meeting of the Advisory Committee that the sub-letting of contracts was 
not ])ermissible under the terms of the agreement with the contractors. 
This view may be correct, but we find that it is not followed in practice 
by subordinate railway officers. It may be the opinion of the Chief 
Commissioner for Railways, but if enquiries are made at different places, 
it will be found that his opinion is not being carried out by the subordi- 
nate raihvay officials. In fact, every officer of the railway has got his 
own opinion, and he carries out the system in his own way, and he is 
guided by several considerations. When Sir Guthrie Russell was the Agent 
of the Great Indian Peninsula he stopped the system of selling 
contracts, and ^Ir. Tyldon Patterson, in his capacity as the Commercial 
Superintendent, recommended that the .system of selling contracts should 
be abolished. Sir Guthrie Russell has come to the Railway Board, Mr. 
Tyldon Patterson has become the Agent and the present Commercial 
Superintendent, wdio succeeded, again introduced the very same system 
w^hich Mr. Tyldon Patterson himself recommended to be abolished. Now, 
he has shown great weakness in acceptijig the recommendations of his 
subordinate in restoring a system which, he himself recommended to 
abolish. As regards the Great Indian Peninsula, they have sold contracts 
at several stations and they have given passes to the men w’ho hold con- 
tracts. In one case, it w^as discovered that a contractor had carried under 
this cover a large number of heavy articles for sale, because ‘.he w-as 
engaged in that trade and ho carried on trade botli at Delhi and Bombay. 
He used this privilege of passes in carrying his articles from Delhi to 
Bombay. This fact w^as published in some of the newspapers in Bombay, 
and 1 also put a few questions on the subject, but nothing came out of it ; 
and the system of selling contracts is vigorously being pursued in the 
Great Indhin Peninsula. One of my correspondents wTites to me the 

sale of contract as follows. He says that the contract of the Movadabad 
railway station miscellaneous goods was given for about Rs. 1,200 a year 
only a few years back, and this yeaj* it w'^as given for RvS. 3,900 to" tShe 
same person. And then he says that to crown all this the railway aella 
L223LAT> 0 
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its tender forms, two sheets of brown paper for Rs. 5 each and demands 
bif? amounts as earnest money which they promise to return in case of 
non-acceptance by the officer. Then he goes on to describe the difficulties 
in returning the earne.st money. 

] simply demand that the opinion of the Honourable Sir Guthrie 
Russell and the principle already accepted by the Railway Board ought 
to be literally carried out in all the railways. Inquiries should be made 
whether the system of giving sub-contracts is prevalent at any station 
and ihe system should be ended. 

My second suggestion is that railways should not make money on 
contracts, that is. tliey sliould not sell the contracts, an exami)le of which 
I have already given. Tn this connection T may say that, about Diiiapore,. 
there have boon a series of (piestions in the Assembly, that is, the small 
men wdio had the contract had to lose their contracts which went to the 
big cajiitalists for which no evident reason exists. 

The next thing I should .suggest is that the prices should be tlie same 
as prevail in the towns, in fact I found on inquiry that the peoj)le are 
willing to sell at the railway stations even at cheaper rates than prevail 
in the t^wiis, because they are certain of a market, they can sell it with 
certaintjt^ and, on account of this certainty, they are willing to undersell 
at railway stations as compared with the towns. 

The next thing is that there should be some kind of a supervisionary 
committee at each station in which non-railway men should be as.sociated, 
because this question of eatables is not an expert railway question requir- 
ing expert knowledge. Tills is, in fact, a question in which the travelling 
public are more interested than the railway officials. Therefore, it is just 
and reasonable that in each town you .should appoint a committee con- 
sisting of the Station j\Iaster as convener and two other persons to assist 
him, whoever they may be, officials or nominees of the local bodies. Cir- 
cumstances differ and (probably you will have to adopt different methods 
in defferent Provinces. But the important principle is that non-railway 
men ought to be associated in giving contracts, in fixing rates and in» 
supervising the quality of the foodstuff. Then, in the same category, we 
come to drinks. To give a contract for drinks for all stations froJU 
Bombay to Delhi or from Calcutta to Delhi is not very good. We should 
altv'ays give the eontracts for a particular branch of the line and on terma 
which may be leasonable. The unreasonable rates, that are at present 
provided in hot weather, debar a large number of third cla.ss [)assenger.s 
from getting cold water or cold drinks, because they cannot afford the 
high prices which they are required to pay in running trains. 

Sir, there is one more suggestion which T should like to make, and it 
was also discussed very often that the third class passengers will be very 
much benefited and their comforts will be increased if we have this .system 
of stopping these express trains at some station between 9 and 12 a.m. 
for about 20 minutes or half an liour. There should be bathing facilities,, 
because we know that many Hindus would not like to have meals without 
a bath. Bathing facilities should be provided there and cheap food 
fihoidd be provided costing about four annas, and for better class pas- 
sengers eight annas. If these facilities are provided, I am perfectly stire, 
the travelling public will very much appreciate these conveniences supplied 
to them. 
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Now, Sir, I do not like to go more into details, because there is a good 
deal of business, and I could not touch upon the question of refreshment 
rooms and the question of refreshment cars. But those questions are very 
analogous to the questions I have discussed, and all these matters should 
be inquired into and some satisfactory solution should be obtained for the 
benefit of the travelling public. We should also provide some machinery 
to ensure that whatever decisions the Government and the Railway Board 
may arrive at, they are carried out by the subordinate railway staff, who 
considered themselves masterless masters. 

Sir, 1 move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Resolu- 
tion moved : 

** That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint 
a committee consisting of Railwjiy oflieials and others not connected wiili Railway 
Administrations to enquire as to how far the present system of giving contracts and 
sub- contracts, to outsiders and not to local persons, for catering to the .Railway 
passengers is responsible for the supply of bad food .'ind drinks at very high prices 
by the vendors either at the Railway platforms, in the refreshment rooms or in the 
running trains and to suggest ways and means to remove these grievances.'* 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, the Resolution moved by my esteemed friend, Dr. Ziauddin, is au 
extremely reasonable one. Agitation on the subject was really overdue. 
Coming a-s T do from Orissa, where the Bengal Nagpur Railway runs for 
over 600 miles, I know personally how railway passengers there suffer 
on account of bad food and drink and those at abnormally high prices. 
I am sure, Members of this House who have ever been to Puri must have 
suffered also. 1 have travelled in many railways. But as regards supply 
of food and drink, the Bengal Nagpur Railway is the worst. This bad 
food and drink in the Bengal Nagpur Railway is, to a very large measure, 
due to the faulty system of giving contracts. I believe, since the iuLro- 
duction of railways in our parts, no local man has ever been able to get a 
contract for the supply of food or drink from the Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way. There is a catering superintendent for the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 
He is responsible for giving these food and drink contract^}. Till some 
time back, due to a quite mysterious system of calling for tenders, if there 
was ever any call for tenders, two fixed peraons used to get contracts for 
the whole system of the Bengal Nagpur Railway for fixed amounts for 
many years, perhaps because one man was catering superintendent for all 
those years. But, with the change of catering superintendent, this 
system has undergone some chajige. fn place of two contractors, there 
are now a number of contractors, and the amount has gone up about six 
times. But still it is confined to those persons who keep themselves in 
very close touch with the catering department of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. 

I submit, Sir, making money should not be the only consideration where 
supply of food and drink to passengers at stations is concerned, even 
taking it for granted for arguments’ sake that contracts are given to the 
highest bidders in open bid. Supply of good food and drink and that at 
reasonable rates should be the main consideration. 

Food contractors in the Bengal Nagpur Railway now, as before, being 
all outsiders and on account of their t^ing contracts at heavy ampunts 
naturally try to make money as much as possible at the cost of passengers. 

L22.SLAD C2 
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Sub-contracts are sometimes given to local men at unimportant stations 
by these outside and absentee contractors. But they are helpless and do 
not count. There are, of course, inspectors of food. But they receive 
theii’ pay both from the company as well as from the contractors regularly. 
I suppose, Sir, you have always used the restaurant car of the Madras 
Mail for food and drink j)urposes, and have got no personal knowledge 
of the food and drink siij^plied in stations in the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
locallj'. But you might have chanced to mark how absolutely uneatable 
they often are. If not, I would request you to try it on your way back 
this time. 

I believe a local food and drink contractor would have been more 
t - 3 human and amenable to reason. But nobody even sees 

the present contractors. They, being outsiders and rich 
men, place the entire management in the hands of servants instead of 
looking after the business themselves and enjoj’^ the earnings. These 
servants also naturally in their turn try to fork out as much for them- 
selves as possible, and llie accumulated burden is borne by the poor and 
unfortunate passengers. The company must gain, then the contractors 
must gain, then the sub contractors must gain, and then the servants who 
manage must gain. Besides, there are many others whose gains are not 
•open. During festivals at Puri, large number of upcountry passengers 
ure carried by this railway like hoards of sheep, sometimes by [)assoiigor 
trains, but more often by goods vans. This is the time when the inhuman 
treatment of these food contraclors rises to a pitch. Of course, these up- 
country passengers arc not so ealculating as regards the quality of food 
available. Even then the conti*actor.s never feel tliat they are catering to 
human beings and these hungry long-distance passengers ar(' exploited to 
the utmost. The Honourable Member for Railways and the Leader of 
this Houses, who is today one of the ablest civilians in India, built his 
splendid future career, both oflicial and private, in one of our districts 
through which the blessed Bengal Nagpur Railway passes, and I trust 
he may still remember or be reminded of the conditions of food and drink 
supplied ill tlie Bengal Nagpur Railway : I believe he will interest himself 
in the (piestion of improvement of food and drink supplied in railway 
stations in general and personally take up the question of tlie Bengal 
Nagpur Railway which, I liave uo doubt in niy mind, can be done easily 
if the system of giving contracts at present in vogue is thoroughly ovor- 
haiiled and ways are found by which local men can get these contracts. 
Sir, T support the Resolution. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : 8ir. catering of foodstuffs and drinks to railway pas- 
sengers, specially the Indian passengers, is a much neglected item of the 
Railway admiiiistratiou in India. Every railway administration has a 
policy of its own in the matter and every railway official his own favourites 
to patronise at the expense of the travelling public. The prices cliarged 
for foodstuffs and drinks are quite out of proportion to the prevailing 
market prices of the same, and in the bargain third class and worthless 
material is supplied, much to the inconvenience and detriment to the 
health of The travelling public. As an instance in point, soda water on the 
East Indian Railway system is sold at 2 annas 6 pies per bottle when the 
market price of the same is only one anna. 
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In allowing a vendor to sell foodstuffs and drinks at the platforms, 
refreshment rooms and passenger halls, the railway provides the vendor 
an exclusive monopoly of this market. The vendor is not required to meet 
any competition, and, therefore, can have no justification in lowering ilie 
quality of his products. Railway officials like station masters and 
inspectors are expected to inspect the foodstuffs exhibited for sale, but, 
whether this is done or not, I cannot say ; but the result is obvious. 

The first step in this direction should be the appointment of an 
Indian officer, who knows something of the art of catering and the Indian 
taste, on (‘ach Railway administration, and to have under him a staff of 
inspectors for the purpose of examining the foodstuffs at each station, 
and to see whether food is available at every station. It is very difficult 
to get milk at way-side stations by those who cannot afford to pay in 
English refreshment rooms, or whose misfortune it is to live in old ways 
and not to go straight to refreshment rooms. 

The second .step will he to place vending contracts under a mixed 
committee of officials and non-officials. 

^ If the local authorities are associated in supci'vising the prices and in 
giving contracts to local persons, I am certain that the situation will sub- 
stantially im])rove. 

The third step will be to open separate vegetarian and non -vegetarian 
refreshment rooms at all pi’incipal stations and to give the vending con- 
tracts to a local man and to one who is already in the trade, and to strictly 
prohibit the system of subletting which at present prevails. 

The fourth st(*p will be to provide refreshment cars on each main line 
and such branch lines where there is sufficient traffic for the convenience 
of Indian passengers, and to fix prices for each at the current market 
rate. 

This is the barest minimum that the Railway administrations should 
do, and there is no question of incurring any expenditure in this matter. 
On the other hand, the whole thing can be made a source of income to the 
railways after meeting the cost of the catering department. I for one 
would have suggested to tlie railway administrations, for the purpose of 
attracting traffic, to have its own inexpensive hotels at each liill station, 
jdace of pilgrimage, and famous sea-side resorts, hut it would be too much 
to expect from the administration at this stage. 

If the railway admin istrations are anxious to run the railways on a 
profitable basis and meet the hard eonipetition from motor bus, etc., it is 
necessary for its officials to study the convenience of the travelling pubae 
and meet it. 

I, therefore, support the resolution to appoint a committee of officials 
and non-officials with a view to exploring the possibilities of this depart- 
ment and devise ways and means for ])utling it on a satisfactory basis., T 
hope, tliere will be no objection froiii the official Benches to associate noii- 
offlckls with officials on such a committee, for the railways are a public 
concern ; and, further, this is a matter which concerns purely the con- 
venience and well-being of the travelling public. With these words, I 
support the Resolution. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, 
I‘ rise to support the Resolution placed before this House by my friev.d. 
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Dr. Ziauddiii Ahmad. My remarks Mrill be very few. I think Dr. Ziauddin 
has done a great service in giving publicity to this matter. He has pointed 
out that the food sold on station platforms is not only unwholesome, but 
is bad and costly. I agree with that opinion, and, as a medical man, I 
can assure this House tliat I have at times been staggered to see the un- 
wholesome food for sale at station platforms. 1 desire to refer to the 
adverse criticisms that my friend, Mr. Mahapatra, made about the catering 
department of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. In my opinion, the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway is about the best administered Railway in the whole of 
India, I know that its catering department is administered by the Railway 
itself and is managed by its officials ; and I do submit that since that 
])ractico ha.s been in vogue the food has been of very good quality indeed — 
I would go so far as to say that you would not get a better or as good a 
meal in any first class hotel in the East than you would get in the dining 
saloons and refreshment rooms on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Let me refer to what Dr. Ziauddin has suggested as a remedy for these 
conditions — the appointment of a committee. Whilst I should vote for his 
Resolution in the belief that something is better than nothing, I do not see 
what a committee of this nature will be able to do to ensure better food being 
vsold to passengers or to supervise the preparation of this food and its pro- 
tection from contamination of flies. I think the real remedy lies in the 
Medical and Sanitary Departments on Railways and I should advise the 
Honourable Member in charge of Railways to impress on the Medical 
Departments of Railways that this is one of their chief duties and needs 
closer attention. 1 should like to know hoAV many railway medical 
officers inspect the food sold on the smaller station platforms. I go 
further, and J doubt veiy much whether many of them inspect or examine 
the drinking water offered for consumption at the smaller wayside stations. 
Neglect of those duties is the prime cause of a great deal of disease among 
passengers, and 1 know of cases of cholera which have been traceable to 
bad drinking water sujipliefl at wayside railway stations. That is per- 
haps rather a damning statement to make, — ^though I must admit it hap- 
pened years ago, since when matters have considerably improved. But 
I do think that there is imperative necessity for a better medical and 
sanitary supervision of foodstuffs sold at wayside stations, particularly on 
stations wliieh can be very easily controlled by local administrations, — I 
refer to Calcutta, Delhi and such other big stations. Sir, I do think the 
railway aiitliorities should give this Resolution their very serious and very 
early consicU". ::1ion. Sir, 1 su])port this Resolution whole-heartedly. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : Sir, T have been travelling very often on the 
East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway as also on 
the North Western Railway. I think it can be safely said that the food- 
stuff sold on the lilast Indian Railway stations are the worst 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney ; I quite agree. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : So far as the first class refreshment rooms in 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway are concerned, they are the best in my 
experience 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra ; What about the platform supply ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : I will come to that. Next is the North Western 
Railway where Spencers cater 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I have to say something about it. 

lUr. A. H. Qhnanayi : There the catering is the best, the same ia the 
'ease on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, — I forget the name of the 
caterers 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Brandons. 

Mr. A. H. Qhmznavi : That is right. But the worst arrangement is 
on the East Indian Railway. The food is bad there, and the prices also 
are higher than the prices charged by Spencers 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) ; Kellners is 
owned and managed by Spencers. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : I ought to know more than my friend, coming 
as I do from Calcutta. Until recently Spencers were responsible. Up 
to Ghaziabad or some station, Kellnens are responsible, and al'ter that 
Spencers are managing the thing. 

Now, Sir, as regards the foodstuffs sold at the wayside stations and 
at Howrah, Mr. Abul Kasem, who is a Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and a member of the Advisory Board of the East Indian Railwa3% 
has sent me a long note on the sort of foodstuffs sold at the stations and 
how tliese things are managed by the raihvays. He has pointed out that 
the Raihvay autliorities generally auction out the contracts and give them 
to the highest bidder, with the result that the man who pays the highest 
gets the contract, and he seJIs as bad and as cheai) food as he possibly 
can at tlie highest: price possible. That is w’heie the trouble comes iu. 
There should be no higliest ])iddcr system. The Railway authorities 
bhould never try to make any profit by the sale of foodstuffs to the pas- 
sengers. it is their duty to give the travelling public the best food at the 
cheapest rates ])0Svsible. They should give the vendors licence to sell their 
foodstuffs, aud Jiot let out the contract to the highest bidder for the sale of 
foodstuffs. 

Sir, ]\Ir. Abul Kasem, in a letter to the (•hief Operating Superin- 
tendent, East Indian Railway, Calcutta, says this : 

“ Some time back, Sir Hugh Ilanimy, at a meeting of the Ailvisory Committee, 
macic the statement that after full consideration, the Railway authorities have definitely 
decided iHit to give large area eontraets to one contractor and that it \Y()uhi be limited 
to twenty or thirty miles and that no tender will be called, but the contract given to 
respectable and reliable vendors at reasonable rates and that there would be separate 
Hindu and Muhanmiadaii vendors. This was satisfactory, and if carried out, would 
bo of very great convenience to the travelling public, but I find Mint in practice 
the policy followed is quite contrary to the spirit of the decision arrived at by the 
authorities. It appears that there are certain firms and individuals w'ho are parti- 
cularly favoured. It is for the railway authorities to lay doivn a policy as well as 
to see that it is carried out in practice. 

He then draws attention to the following facts. He says : 

The coniract for the sale of foodstuffs and miscellaneous articles is given 
hoc to a big area contractor who necessarily lets out the sale of particular articles 
to different vendors at different stations. 'The contract for Hindu and Muhammadan 
refreshment rooms at Burdwan is being given to the same man and is causing much 
inconvenience to the passengers. This contractor w^ho is a Hindu has let out the 
Muhammadan Refreshment Room and the Teastull to a Mussalman, but lie is not 
allowed to sell beef. A large number of Mussalman passengers want kabab roti, 
paratas aud curries, but they cannot get these things. 

Under the present arrangement the passengers have to pay higher prices for the 
commodity, and also generally get inferior articles. This is inevitable. 
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The rail'way authorities may say that they have rates fixed and standard prices 
for all articles particularly foodstuffs, but it is absurd to suppose that prices can be 
controlled particularly when the vendors are to deal with the moving customers. , 1 
need scarcely labour the point.** 

Then, further on, he says this : 

** Considering the fact that Messrs. 6. F. Kellner & Co., pay only Rs. 12,000 
a year for their refreshment rooms all over the line and the dining cars, it is not 
reasonable to charge a hcavj' rate for one refreshment room at Howrah. * * 

Here he refers to a Hindu refreshment room at Howrah where the 
man had to pay Rs. 1,500 per annum for one single room, whereas Kellners 
are paying only Rs. 12,000 for all the refreshment rooms on the entire 
East Indian Railway line including their dining cars. This one Hindu 
refreshment room keeper at Howrah had to pay Rs. 1,500 for one room. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Qidney : Does that Rs. 12,000 include din- 
ing cars ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : Yes, that does include dining cars as well. 

Now, as I said, the i^efreshmcnt room at Howrah Avas given to this 
Hindu gentleman for Rs. 1,500 per annum, and, at the end of the year, 
it was again put up for auction. When he Avent up and protested to Sir 
Hugh llannay, — tliat is what is stated in the letter, — they were not satisfied 
with even Rs. 1,500 and the rooms were again put up for auction and the 
poor man’s protest vent unheeded. 

Then, TMr. Abnl Kasem says : 

** The sale of foodstuffa and other miscollaiieous articles at stations is intended 
for convenience of passengers and not meant to be a source of income to the railways.** 

[At thi« stage, Mr. President (The Ilonourahle Sii‘ Slianmukham 
Chetty) vaeatod tlie Pliair Avhich was then occupied by ]Mr, Deputy Presi- 
dent (Mr. Abdul ^latin (diaudhiiry).] 

All this trouble about bad food and high price is due to the fact that 
the railways want to make it a source of income by giving out these stalls 
to the highest bidder. Regarding the Burdwan station, he says : 

** Hurd wan is Avcll-known for a particular kind of sweetmeats,** 

— niy Ilor.ourable friend. Mr. Sen, will agree with me that BurdAvan is 
noted for woetmeats — 

and for all times the sweetmeat stJill had been kept by well-known confectioners 
of the town, but under the present arrangement the sUill is given to an outside con- 
tractor, with the result that the SAveets are of inferior quality and tlie prices very 
high **. 

He suggests that the system of contract should be abolished and licences 
should be giA^en to different A’ondors 'at fixed rates, or, in the alternatiAre, 
the Hindu refreshment room, tea stall and SAveetmeat plus pan should be 
given to one Hindu licensee at each station and the Muslim refreshment 
room, the Muslim tea stall and miscellaneous articles should he given to a 
Muhammadan licensee. He states that it is not desirable to give tlie licence 
to one particular firm or indiAudual for several stations together. Sir, I 
support This Resolution. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : I sup- 
port this ] resolution. It ia noteworthy that this Resolution originally stood 
in the name of my Honourable friend, Seth Haji Abdula llaroon, who 
coihes from Sind and who has much experience of the N. W. Railway. But 
as he has not been able to be present today, 1 submit that Dr. Zianddin 
Ahmad has done signal service to the public by asking your permission to 
move this Resolution. It seems to me that the local Advisory Committees 
and the Central Advisory Council have not sufficient ]iowers in this respect. 
No doubt the Advisory Committees make suggestions, but this is a typical 
instance of their inability to do anything in the matter, so that Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad has had to bring it on the floor of the House. I am very thankful 
to Dr. Ziauddin for collecting so much material to prove his case. I am 
very sorry that these materials had not been placed before ; otherwise the 
Chairman of that ('ejitral Advisor^’ Committee would have had a different 
opinion. 

This Resolution is a very simple and mod(*st one. What is wanted is 
that a Committee .should be appointed to enquire into the system of giving 
contracts or having vendors at the stations. The present system should be 
reviewed by that Committee. Are these complaints against vendors of the 
refreshment rooms false, or is there any truth in them ? These complaints 
are old ones, and they are also incessant ones. Therefore, it (jaiinot i) 0 ssi- 
bly be said that they must be unfounded. These complaints show that the 
system is rotten and requires to be revised and improved. If it had been 
a question of giving instructions to the Railway Board that the thing 
should be doTH; in such and such a way, that would have taken a very long 
time. Therefore, we are asking tliat a Committee should be appointed to 
go into the question. The first defect in this system is the qiK'stion of the 
monopoly. May T enquire from the Honourable Member for Railways 
since v.dion Kellners and Spencers have been in the enjoyment of this mono- 
poly. I sliould think, from ages. Then, I ask, why should they enjoy the 
monopoly, and why should they not make way for other Indians. Anglo- 
Indians and Ein'opeaus ? Why should there be this pernicious system of 
patronising one or two men for ever ? The refi-eshment rooms on the 
North Western Railway are no exception. 1 am very glad to learn today 
that the Bengal Nagpur Railway administration has taken care about this 
matter. Very recently T had to travel on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, and 
I had the pleasure of meeting its Agent, Mr. Jerrad. It seems to me that 
he takes ])ersonal interest, and if h^* (‘an do so, the other Agents can follow 
him and see that this monopoly is stopped and some measures taken for the 
supervisi^ u of the business. Let me deal with the North Western Railway 
administration. There arc two questions with regard to that, one is of the 
vendors on the station platforms wliere they have got stalls, and the other 
is of the refreshment rooms and dining cars. It has been proved lhat the 
materials from which the food is supplied can be got from the bazar cheap, 
but still, as ])ointed out by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, the things are sold at a 
very high price in the refreshment rooms. Why should it be so ? When 
the price of foodstuffs has gone down in these days, why should Kellners 
and Spencers charge the same prices, eight annas or ten annas for the 
morning tea and toast, and similarly in the case of other stuffs ? If the 
railways had departed from their former practice of giving favours to a 
particular man, T do not think we would have come with such complaints 
here. So that, this is the first thing that should he enquired into. Coming 
to the vendors on the platforms, what do find ? There also is the same 
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system, giving eontraet to one man, not for one station, but for 6 or 10 
stations. 

Mr. A; H. Ohuznavi : For the whole line. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : It may be for the whole line perhaps on the 
East Indian Railway, but so far as tlie North Western Railway is concerned, 
I brought it to the notice of the House here that six stations were given to 
one man, because he haf)pened to have some one in the Divisional Superin- 
tendent's Office, Karachi, as his relative. Six stations were being given 
from time to time to that man. If that man is favoured like that, are you 
sure that he wiJl give us good food, good ghee, wholesome things ? The 
Railway created some Inspectors and they had also their medical officers, 
but, may I ask, if this is one of their functions ? No. On the North 
Western Railway, the Inspectors were created, but that cadre has now been 
done away with. 

Now, the other day, s question was put, and my amiable friend, Mr. 
Rail, gave a reply that the station masters take care of their business. If 
only the \endors take care of the station masters and their families, then 
the whole thing hs done. Therefore, I say that giving a monopoly to one 
man and favouritism shown to another are the causes of the mischief. 

An Honourable Member : 'NVhat is the remedy ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : The remedy is suggested in the Resolution. 
It asks for a committee to consider this question. For a cure of 
this evil, the Agent liiiiiself should take a personal interest in this matter 
and not leave it, as he does now, to the station masters. 

Then, as regard.s the sanitary nature of the food, my friend here 
(Mr. Pandya) gave me a .story which I shall narrate to the House. At 
one time, one man came to buy a cup of tea. Th(» vendor prepared a 
cup of tea and a fly went in. The man asked the vendor what is this, you 
are giving me a fly with the tea. The vendor said : '‘What, do you want an 
elephant in the Tea for one anna ! " (Laughter.) This is the kind of 
thing that goes on, flies fly into the tea. The thing is that there should be 
prop(?r sanitary and medical supervision. The second thing is that the 
Agent should give more power to the Advisory Committees who should be 
allowed lo ])ring these things to the notice of the Railway by means of reso- 
lutions. When they put in a resolution, the Agent comes in and says : I 
am not going to acooj)1 it I have been on local committees and now I 
am also on the Central Advisory Council. So I know what is done in these 
committees. What I submit is that the functions of the local Advisory 
Committers slionld be increased and more powers should be given to them. 
The third remedy is that you should have a Committee which should find 
out ways and means to remedy this evil. With these words, I support the 
Resolutinn. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour (Central Provinces. Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : There is a fourth remedy, and that is to abolish the 
monopoly in the vending of sweets and refreshments on the railway 
station. The food that is supplied to the passengers at the third class 
refreshment rooms is spiced by flies, sampled by black ants and seasoned 
by duxst and cockroaches, and, for supplying this food, the Railway 
Company put up to auction, T believe, every year the monopoly of sale 
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from which they derive a handsome profit, and when you ask the sweet- 
meat sellers as to why they charge such exorbitant prices for such low 
quality, their reply is “ Don’t you know that the Railway takes so much 
from us ? How are we going to pay ourselves if we do not. charge 
the price we do Is there any relation between the prices charged 
at the railway station and the prices charged outside the railway fencing f 
1 think Honourable Members who have been outside the railway fencing 
will bear me out that the prices outside the railway fencing are perhaps 
half or two-thirds of the price charged for similar goods within the 
railway precincts. Take, for example, the cost of meals supplied to 
higher class passengers. Those who liave been in England will find that 
the ordinary charge for a dinner is either 3s. 6d. or 5.s\ Here, the ordi- 
nary charge for a dinner used to be before the War Rs. two. Now, after 
the War, it rose to Rs. three, and now it has gone up to Ks. 3-8-0, and, 
adding a eight anna tip, it comes to Rs. four, and this in a country where 
the index of prices at the present moment is lower than it was on the 
eve of the War — ^somewhere between 96 and 98, and this when the whole 
country is suffering from unprecedented depression and when the railway 
rates have been enhanced by about 30 to 40 and even 50 per cent. 1 must 
pity the unfortunate passenger who is driven to journey by train, and I do 
not for one moment sympathise wdth the Railway Companies, because 
their management is biireaueratic from beginning to end. The other 
day when 1 was coming to Simla, I was besieged by a large number of 
chauffeurs who came u]) and asked me are you going to Simla ; ” I 
said Yes ”, and asked them IIow’ much will you take to take me to 
Simla in a motor car V\ lie said, he will take Rs. tliree \\)V a seat and 
Rs. nine or Rs. ten for the whole car including the luggage, and, I believe, 
the railway fare from Kalka to Simla is about Rs. 21 i but that is not all. 
The moment you land at Kalka, a man comes up to you and says 
“ Have you weighed your luggage ? ” You have got your overcoat 
and a few pieces of luggage. They are all thrown into the weighing 
scale, and if there is one ounce extra, you are charged for a quarter of 
maund from the place of the journey' to the place of the destination, as 
my fvi(md, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, reminds me. On the other hand, if 
you get into a competing motor car, all your luggage is tied up on the 
luggage carrier. The driver gives you a comfortable seat, and, instead 
of penetrating through 103 tunnels, you make y'our journey’ in comjiara- 
tive comfoi't b.v the road where there are no tunnels, and no railway 
servants to worry’ y^on. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : May I put 
a qne.stion to the Honourable Member ? Do I understand tliat for 
Rs. 3 the cliaulfeur takes you to Simla and also gives you a good feed t 
(Laughter.) 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; No, he does not give you a good feed, but out 
of the balance from Rs. 21 you can have a very good feed on the road 
for half the money** you have to pay at Barogh. That is the point T 
make. 

Now, Sir, this is perhaps one of the contributory’ causes for the 
annually recurring deficits in the Railway Budget. I do not say, it is 
the primary cause. T do not say, it is the main cause : but the dis- 
comfort to which the railway passengers are subjected, the discomforts 
which they** suffer from the pan^rs of hunger from which they*’ have to 
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suffer (Hear, hear) on aceouijt of the unwholesome food prepared in 
insanitary surroundings and sold at prohibitive prices perhaps deter 
many a man from talcing the shorter route by railways if there is a 
bus handy. 

Sir, the other day, the Honourable Member for Commerce brought, 
up a Bill to do away with the road-rail competition, bet me remind the 
Honourable Member for Railways that the road-rail competition will 
be a crying menace to the development of the Indian railways, unless the 
management of the Indian railways is thoroughly rationalised and com- 
mercialized. It has neither l)een rationalized nor commercialized 
{Lieui. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : “ Hear, hear.’’) The system of 
management is an anachronism, and an outsider coming from America 
and parts of Europe is aghast when the morning cup of tea is ]>n‘.sented 
to Hm and he is asked to pay four annas for it, which anywhere in Eng- 
land you will get for a tuppence. 

Noav, these are small discomforts which are only coinmensuT’ate with 
the bad system of management all along the line, and the Resolution which 
my Ilononiahle friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has moved today focusses 
the attention of the Government upon the one crying need of reform and 
that is the reform of the refreshment rooms, the refreshment ears, the 
rationalization of prices, the supply of wholesome food and that for a 
reasonable price. If this is achieved, T am sure, one blot upon the j’ailway 
administration shall have been removed, and then it cannot he said that 
the railway passengers have to starve themselves whenever they get 
imprisoned into the train till they have reached their destination. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, notwithstanding Ihe fa('t tliat I am not so 
very well (Voices ; We ciin’t hear you — Sir. notwithstanding the 
fact that T am not so very well (Voices : ** Louder, please — Sir, not- 
withstanding the fact tl)at T am not so very well as to sneak on this 
motion vehemently so as to impress this House about the r(*asouableness 
of this Resolution moved by my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
I would appeal to the Official Members to consider this. Sir, whenever 
they travel in a railway carriage, most often they have cither their own 
carriages, especially the high oflScials, or if they are railway officials, 
then they have the strength of the whole Railway Department behind 
them and thus perhaps it will not be so easy for thorn to realise 1he diffi- 
culties of the general public who suffer so much for the bad management 
of the contract system. Sir, this Ros.olution does not in any way blame the 
Railway Department for its management or for its giving contracts to 
undeserving people, hut wliat it- presses for is this, lhat an inquiry should 
be made by non-offieials. Avboever they may be — it does not say that they 
should he Members of the Legislative Assembly, it docs not say exclude 
the railway officials ”, but it only says that an inquiry should be made, 
so that the public may have more conveniences on railway iourneys. 

Sir, my Honourable friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, has depicted the 
condition of the railway passengers. The fortunate officials of the Gov- 
ernment here may not believe it, hut it is a fact that the railway passen- 
gers have really some very great troubles to endure, because they pay 
for their fares, they pay for the articles they purchase, they pay for the 
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purchases they make, but still I can say from my own experience in my 
own constituency at Lucknow that those very articles which are sold 
ill the Bazaar near about the railway station are really sold at double 
the price at the railway station itself. Now, the reason for this is not 
far to seek ; it is only this that those people who monopolise these con- 
tracts, those people who are given the contracts, whether by the favour 
of some friends or by means of bidding at the highest bid, do as they 
like. This Resolution does not discourage or does not say a word against 
the officials ; it is meant simply to remove the grievances of the 
passengers, whether they be first-class or second-class or third-class 
passengers. »Sir, I would appeal to my official friends here to accept 
this Resolution, not as being a censure on t6e Government, but only as 
a recommendation to remove the grievances of the railway passengers. 
It is only lu the name of the public that we are crying here and that we 
ask the railway officials to look into the substance of this motion. It 
is not in any way a censure on the Government. With these words, I 
heartily support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : Sir (Applause), I trust that the 
House will consider this matter in an atmosphere not charged with pre- 
judice, which I fear so often warps the consideration of railway matters. 
{Voices : “ No, no.”) T must, first of all, congratulate my Honourable 
friend, the Mover, on the very restrained manner in which he has set out 
his case and which has certainly added to the weight of its presentation. 

regards my Ilonlourablo friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, to use a phrase 
which he himself used yesterday on a recent festive occasion, “ the less 
said, the better (Applause and Laughter.) Where it was not ir- 
relevant, I may say that it was very largely inaccurate. Now, Sir, as re- 
gards the reason for tlic prejudice to which I referred, I have tried to 
explain that on a previous occasion. Perhaps the House will forgive me 
if I repeat wliat I said on the occasion of the discussion of the Railway 
Budget last February. T said : 

** I have often attempted to analyse and tried to account for the attitude, 
almost of hostility, towards the Railway Department which has so often been ex- 
hibited in this House and which is prepared to take for granted the guilt of the 
Railway Department Jind throw upon it the onus of proving its innocence. It seems 
to me that no organisation, public or private, is brought into such close, sucli intimate 
and suclr continuing conbict with the public as the Railway Department. It is so to 
speak continually and ceaselessly on its trial, literally every minute of the day and 
every day of the year. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that occasions 
should arise for legitimate criticism. The only wonder is that those occasions do 

not arise more often A single instance of discourtesy or rudeness on the 

part of an employee, a single instance of negligence or inconvenience that may. bo 
experienced will very often warp the whole outlook of the person so affected towards 
the Railway Department.'^ 

I have no« doubt that most of us here have, at one time or another in 
our lives, had very just cause of complaint against the Railway Depart- 
ment. I myself have very often had such causes of complaint. But, Sir, 

I would adc that, however legitimate those personal complaints, they 
should not be allowed to colour our judgment on every occasion upon which 
we discuss a railway matter. 

Now, Sir, let me turn to the Resolution itself. It assumes that bad 
food and drink are always supplied at exorbitant rates at every railway 
station. Sir, no one will have the temerity to assert that the food supply 
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at the railway stations and platforms is always good. It may very well be 
that on many occasions, and, in respect of certain places, the standard of 
quality may very justly be challenged, but I submit that that is perhaps 
almost inevitable in a railway system \vhich extends over a sub-continent. 
Since the matter was ventilated in the Central Advisory Committee, I 
took the opportunity of my own journeys to observe the quality of folod 
vended at railway stations en route, 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris ; Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Did you get cockroaches f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : No, Sir. That is one of the 
inaccuracies in my Honourable friend, Sir llari Singh Gour’s speech to 
w^hich I referred. 1 noticed tliat the food varied a good deal in quality and 
that no single judgment was possible which would be applicable to all cases. 
In a few instances, at a few large stations, the food was noticeably ex- 
cellent. In a few other eases, T found that the food was undoubtedly poor 
in quality. Hut 1 was told that in these cases the people who had to be 
catered for were poor peojde and that the quality of the goods and their 
price had to bear some relation to the length of their purses. But I found 
in the majority of eases that the food was certainly fair in quality. Now^ 
Sir, I hope that the result of my own observations will be largely borne out 
by the experience of people who have had occasion to travel frequently on 
railways. That, I think, is also home out by the proceedings of the various 
Advisory Committees. Wc have examined those proceedings very care- 
fully, and T find that they do not reflect ajiy serious dissatisfaction witli the 
quality of food that is being sup])lie(l. 1 entirely agree with my 
Honourable friend that the closest possible supervhiion should be ex- 
ercised over vendors. The orders in existence ])rovide for that. On some 
railw'ays, there are regular food In.spectors. On most railways, however, 
the work is entrusted to the station masters, and travelling officers like tlie 
Railw^ay Traffic Inspectors, Medical Officers and others, are enjoined to 
inspect and supervise the quality of the food and the wares of vendors at 
varioiLs railway stations. Tn all dining rooms and refreshment roonis^ 
there are complaint books, and, if there are any complaints, extracts are 
sent at once to the District and Divisional Officers. The superior officers 
themselves are enjoined to examine these books and to take suitable action 
wherever thisi is possible at the earliest opportunity. I merely mention 
these facts to show^ that we go. as far as we possibly can, to try to remove 
causes for just complaint. I do not for a moment say that there is no cause 
for complaint at all. Adverting for one moment to food in railway trains, 
I have heard from a number of independent quarters that the food sup- 
plied, for instance, in the Indian Restaurant Car on the Grand Trunk 
Ex])ress is absolutely first class, well served and extraordinarily cheap. 1 
am sure lliat Honourable Members, who have occasion to use that route, 
will bear out what is an almost universal testimony. Unfortunately, our 
President :s not here, or I should have appealed to him to substantiate that 
allegation of mine. Sir, T merely mention this as an instance in order to 
show tliat it is dangerous to indulge in generalization or sweeping con- 
demnation. 

Then, let me turn for a moment to the question of price. Here, agaipr 
I do not think that the complaint of gross and extortionate over-charging 
can be established as a general proposition. I have no doubt that the 
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charges at railway stations are high, but my experience is tluit the charges 
at all railway stations in every part of the world are higher than the 
charges in, say, the local market. The question, however, is ; Are these 
charges reasonable and do we exercise adequate control over those charges f 
Well, Sir, I have made inquiries, and [ am told tliat these charges are 
generally fixed by responsible railway officers on tlie basis of the Bazaar 
prices ruling in the locality and on several railways also in consultation 
^vith the local civil authorities. These prices, 1 am" told, arc scrutinised 
periodically to see if any revision is called for. Local Advisory Committees^ 
on Eailways have occasionally also initiated discussions when it has seemed 
to individual members that the rates charged were susceptible of reduction. 
Vendors are required to exhibit on their .stalls or on their trays })rinted 
tariffs of charges. 1 do not know whether tliis is always done. This 
should enable the .public to satisfy themselves that they are not being 
charged higher rates than those fixed. 

Now, Sir, T come lastly to the remedy suggested in the Resolution, and 
I suggest, that the remedy is inappropriate. The actual api)omtment of 
vendors is a matter of minor administrative detail, and 1 do not think that 
it would be appropriate to leave this matter to a (Committee such as that 
envisaged in this Resolution. I fully realise the interest taken by the 
public in this matter. Tt is a matter which very nearly concerns all of us^ 
and, in a matter where amenities to the travelling public are concerned, 
the Railway Department cannot afford to be either careless or irresponsive^ 
I have emphasised this point more than once in s])eoches made in this House, 
and perhaps the House will forgive me if I cpiote just a few lines from my 
closing Budget speech. I said : 

" I would close with one final remark in regard to the attitude of rlie Itailway 
Department towards the competition which they will be called upon more and more 
to face from many (juarters in the future. Whatever may have been their attitude 
in the past, my close contact w’ith the Railway Administrations during the past 
eighteen months' has left this much perfectly clear in my mind, namely, tliat the rail- 
ways are alive to the fact that it is only by endeavouriiig to give bettor servici*, by 
endeavouring to give better value for money than their conqietitors, that they will 
be able to keep and to increase their clientele in the face of competition.'^ 

This, Sir, will, I am sure, convince the Hou.se tlmt there is no difference 
^ in its point of view and ours. We are both working ro 

the same end. Tt seems to me that this ])artieiilar ques- 
tion is one which can be most suitably and most a|)j)ro])riately considered 
by Local Advisory Committees. They are in close touch with local coiidit ions, 
they know what the local requirements are, and if my Honourable friend 
will withdraw his Resolution, I will undertake that, in so far as the railwav 
administrations over which we have control are concerned, they will he 
required specifically to remit this qiiestion to Local Advisory Committees 
and to record their views and suggestions. When these views and sugges- 
tions have been received by the Railway Board, I will give the a.ssuranic 
that the Railway Board will see what steps are possible and what steps can 
appropriately be taken in order to secure the result we both want to .secure, 
namely, the provision of good and wholesome food at reasonable rates for 
the travelling public. Sir, I must oppose the Resolution. (Applause.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, we on this side of this House are very 
thanlrful to the Honourable the Railway Member for his promise to look 
into the matter. There are certain matters in which the Opposition is a 
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greater authority than tlie Members on the Treasury Benches and one of 
them is the (quality and the price of food supplied to the travelling public, 
because the Members of the Treasury Benches, who travel in their saloons, 
have no ];e]*.sonal knowledge. The Railway Board has promised to refer 
the matter (o the Advisory Committees al! over India, and I would suggest 
that the Honourable the Railway Member may also be pleased to send a 
copy of the proceedings of today’s debate to the different railways, 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable ^ir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

In the course of the debate specific fpiestions were raised, namely, (1) the 
system of giving big contracts to one man, (2) the system of sub-letting the 
contracts to otlier individuals, (3) the system of selling contracts, (4) the 
fixation of prices, (5) the supervisions by a body in which rion-Railway 
men may be associated, etc., etc. The Railway Board or any Committee 
under the direction of the Honourable the Railway Member might examine 
these opiniojis received from Advisory Committees on these specific pjints. 
The conclusions of the Board or the Committee should be effectively carried 
out. it is done, the purpose of my Resolution would have been served. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : T will certainly have this done. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : With this assurance, 1 beg leave of the House 
to withdraw tlie Resolution. 

Tlie Resolution was, hy leave of the A.ssernbly, withdrawn. 


RESOLlfTION EE REPRESENTATIOxV OP INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
IN THE SERVICES AND COMMITTEES. 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-Official) : Mr. Prosident, as the 
Honourable Members, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal and Lala Hari Raj 
Swamp, in whose names Resolutions Nos. 3 and 4 stand, are absent, and as 
they would liave authorised me to move the Resolution if they had been 
present, .1 beg to move the Resolution wdiich stands on the Order Paper in 
my name and which runs as follows : 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
claiiTU. of the Iiidinn Oliristinn Community for adequate representation in the services 
and for rejMesontation on any Committee to be constituted by the Government 
of India, by the decision of which the political future of the Community may be 
affected, should be recognised.’’ 

I should like to state at the very outset that I am not a communalist. 
(Hear, hear.) On principle, I should like no special privileges to be 
conferred on my community or on any community. (Hear, hear.) 
I stand for absolute democracy where merit and personal considerations 
are the only things that qualify for political privileges or opportunities of 
public office. But the Comnpnal Award issued by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has introduced the principle of eommunalism in the general polity. 
And the Government of India, Home Department Resolution of 6th 
tfuly, 1934, r^egarding the representation of minorities in the Services has 
accentuated this principle.. The Communal Award gave us insufficient 
weightage in tlu? Legislatiir(,‘s and in the public life of the country. The 
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liome Department Resolution virtually ignores our claim to a share in 
the public serjvices. 

The result is that while on the one hand we are being gradually 
elbowed out from our position in the public services by the more powerful 
communities, on the other the Government of India and the Home Govern- 
ment act as if we are not entitled to claim a share in the public life of 
the country. In the composition of the several Royal Commissions, 
Conferences and Committees appointed to work out the details of the 
Reformed (Constitution, no member of our community has found a j)lacc 
and though these Committees shape our destinies, we have no voice in their 
deliberations. 

And yet we form tlie third largest community in India, luinibering 
according to the iB&t census 6,297,000 souls. Our numbers are increasing 
by leaps and bounds, having risen by 02.5 per cent, during the last 
decennial period and by 208.1 per cent, during the last half century. 
Apart from natural increase which may be expressed, at 12 per cent, for 
rhe decennial period, more than 20 per cent, out of the total increase is 
due to. conversion from depressed classes and still more so from the hill 
and forest tribes. In the circumstances the following figures of the 
standard of comparative literacy among tJie several commuuilies taken 
from the last Census Report are an amazing indication of the educational 
and moral uplift which Christianity has brought to the masses who have 
come under its influence. 



Hindus. 

Literacy per mille. 

Muslims. 

Christians. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

B'omale. 

144 

21 

107 

15 

352 

203 


Hindus. 

Literacy in English per 10,000. 
Muslims. 

Christians. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

204 

16 

164 

11 

1,174 

649 


The political significance of this educational advance is obvious. 


I have, on more than one occasion, drawn the attention of the Gov- 
ernment in this House to tlie feeling of alarm crioated amongst the Indian. 
(Christian Community by recent pronouncements made by the Nationalist 
Leaders affecting our fundamental rights — religious and civil. The 
warning held out by Mr. Gandhi, in March, 1931, to our missionaries, 
denying their rights to proselytise — a right which he concedes to Muslims - 
sent up a storm of angry protest throughout the country, as being a 
threat to our liberty to practise and preach our religion. The Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Kelkar, a prominent nationalist, in the Legislative Assembly 
in 1928 for the repeal of Act XXVI of 1850 which we regard as our 
Magna Charta, as it secures us against forfeiture of civil rights by con- 
version, waJs an ominous indication of what might be in store for us if 
a Swaraj Government were installed in office. (Jertain orders recently 
passed by the Government of Madras, discriminate in an invidious nmnner 
against our religious and charitable foundations in the matter of acquiring 
Government land holding that they are alien institutions, under the 
absurd notion that they vest in a foreign Ruler, the Head of our Church. 

L223LAD n 
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There is also serious resentment in the Madras Presidency against the 
refusal by the Minister of Education to grant recognition and adequate 
grants-in-aid to our denominational schools which our children are bound 
in conscience to attend. 

These, Sir, are fundamental rights which we think should be inserted 
in the Constitution, so as to make it possible to challenge the validity of 
any future legislation in contravention of these rights in the Supreme 
Court or the Pcderal Court. The feeling was ujiiversal in the commimity 
to which 1 gave expression in my speech in the Assembly, on 30th Marcli, 
last year, that we should be given an opportunity to urge before the Joint 
Helect Committee our point of view on these vital questions. liut 
while microscopic minorities were allowed the privilege of a seat on tlie 
Select Committee and insignificant interests were invited to slate their 
case as witne.sses before that (’ommittee, we, the tJiird iargast community 
in India, with our fundamental rights seriously threatened, were not 
considered of sufficient importance even to be invited to give evidence. 
As a measure of despair, 1, as President of the All-India Catholic League, 
submitted 1o tlie Joint Parliamentary Committee a written statement of 
our case which 1 trust will receive due consideration. 

Nor has a single Indian (ihrLstian found his way to any of the numerous 
Commissions and Committees appointed to prejiare the ground for the 
New Constitution and work out its details. Prom the tliird and 
decisive sitting of the llound Table Conference we were excluded. We 
were not only not represented on the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, 
but the Committee did not even care to hear ns, so that there is great 
danger of our case going by default. The Franchise Committee, which 
was meant to be a repressentative Committee, and whose deliberation will 
vitally affect qur future, could not find [dace for even one member of our 
community. It is not too much to say that the Indian (Christian Com- 
munity feel humiliated at the continuous slight offered to them by the 
Government of India as if they were untouchables in the public life of 
the country. 

I had occasion to address an interpellation on the subject, in this 
Honourable House, and I was informed that it was either the Home Gov- 
ernment or, the Joint Select Committee who were responsible for the 
omission. I trust that the Government of India will not wash their hands 
of all responsibility in the matter on the present occasion or suggest that 
they did not tender any advice to the Home Government on the subject. 

I cannot help thinking that this calloas indifference of the Govern- 
ment of India to the claims of our community has its origin in historj’^. 
The Bast India Company, the predecessor in title of the Government of 
India, was incorirorated for trade, not for empire. From fhe very 
beginning they showed a nervous dread of any appearance of friendship 
toward!? Chrjstianity for fear of offending Indian susceptibilities and en- 
dangering the sale of their broad-cloth and hardware. It was not till 
1813, that the embargo on Christian cducationali.st and missionarv enter- 
prise was lifted. And though the Government became more and more 
Christian in its activities after that date, due to evangelical influence in 
England, it became more and more anti-Christian in its treatment of 
Indian Christiaris. It has been pointed out by Mr. Arthur Mayhew, 
formerly a Director of Public Instruction in the Central Provinces, in a 
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recent volume on Christianity and the Government of India, at page 137, 
that the Charter of 1833 which enunciated the principle of equality of 
all races and castes and creeds in recruiting for public offices was subject 
to one important exception, viz., in the case of converts to Christianity. 
They soon came to understand that so far as Government o&qq was con- 
cerned no Christian need apply and that the profession o£ the same 
religion as their Eulers fai’ from being regarded as a qualification for office 
actually disqualified them and served as an excuse for violating the spirit 
of the equality clause in the Charter. Again, the same authority points 
out at page 158 tluit, while every other form of religion was tolerated 
in the Army, the case in 1819 of Prabhudin Naik, a Sepoy of a Brahmin 
regiment of the Bengal Army, who was converted and baptised by a 
i^Company Chaplain and was dismissed from the Army in consequence, 
showed that the Government was not prepared to tolerate Christianity in 
the Army. From that date, the Army, as a profession, has been closed to 
converts to Christianity, even though they belong to the martial races. 

Th(i transfer of the Sovereignty to the Crown has not materially 
altered the status of the eommimity though it has done away with the 
discrimination against us ])ractised in the days of the East India Company. 
We do not now complain of ill-treatment or of oppression ; only we have 
become minor pawns in the rivalries of communities and the Government 
have abandoned ns to the exigencies of higher politics. The East India 
Comj)any was a stepmother to our community but there is no one to act 
as godfather in the present Government of India. It is unnecessary to 
go beyond the White Paper to furnish an illustration. In the matter of 
seats, in order to placate more powerful interests, no weightage whatever 
has been given to the Indian Christians in the Punjab, a wholly inadequate 
weightage in Madras, where in spite of our numbers, we are placed in a 
position of absolute inferiority vis-a^vis the Muhammadans and no re- 
presentation whatever in the Central Provinces and in separated Sind, 
\Vhile providing that important minorities should be represented in the 
Provincial and Federal Cabinet, there is no provision that the Indian 
Christian Community slumld be declared an im])ortant minority com- 
munity in Madras where it is one of the most advanced comm unities, nor 
is there any provision tliat it should (*ver be re])resented in the Federal 
Cabinet. 

There are several Committees to be appointed shortly to work out 
the details of the Eeformed Constitution. Among those is the Com- 
mittee for the Delimitation of Constitnoncies in each Province. The 
Indian Christian Community is vitally interested to see that there shall 
be no gerrymandering of constituencies. And T would respeetfiillj'' ask 
that the Government of India nominate at least one member of our 
community from each I’rovineo on these Committees. 

T have not said much about the representation of Indian Christians 
in the Public Services. Thanks to our advance in education and training, 
till recently we occupied a position of advantage in the matter of sub- 
ordinate appointments in the public service, participation in educational 
work and public utility services. But the Home Department Resolution 
has rung the death-knell of our hopes for the future. The Indian 
Christian Community is the only all-India minority community whose 
praspects have been sacrificed by that Resolution to placate other 
minorities. The Sikhs are virtually confined to the Punjab and are 
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strong enough to look after themselves. The net result of that Resolu- 
tion, so far as we are concerned, is that while, since 1925, we had a 
fair field with other minorities to compete foi| 33 ll3 per cent, of the 
vacancies, under the new scheme we have to compete with Sikhs, Parsis, 
Jains, Anglo-Indians and others for 8 lj3 of the All-India appointments, 
and with Sikhs, Parsis and Jains for 6 per cent, of the local appoint- 
ments. We do not grudge the Muhammadans the 25 per cent, of all 
appoinlineiits. Imperial and Pj'ovincial, which they have secureJ for all 
time, nor the Anglo-Indians H 1|3 of the local appointments Avhich they 
have been guaranteed — a weiglitage of 1,000 per cent, on their numerical 
strength. All honour to the doughty champions of these two comimuiities, 
Sir Muhammad Yakub and Sir Henry Gidncy. But in the name of justice 
and fail play we ask that the same consideration that apply to them 
should be held to apply to us also. 

We have neither zamindars nor moneyed classes among ua, and like the 
Anglo-Indians we dc]) 0 ihi to a large extent on employment in Government 
service for our « conomic life, and rapid displacement may lead to a serious 
dislocation of tlie economic structure of our community. Bcvsides, in a com- 
petition with other minorities more powerful than ourselves, even for the 
very limited percentage of vacancies now reserved, tlie dice will be heavily 
loaded against us as we shall have no friends at Court who can influence 
the distribution of patronage. The proviso, that when qualified candidates 
from the minor communities will not be available fon nomination to make 
up their quota, the residue will be available for Muslims, is specially 
obnoxious because members of the latter community will thereby be placed 
in the po.sition of stakeholders and judges. 

Only the other day I heard of a member of one of the smaller minority 
communities, which shall be nameless, appointed to a high ofiSee who imme- 
diately proceeded to fill hius office with members of his own community 
rejecting all Indian Christian candidates on the ground that his own com- 
munity was not well repre.seuted in his office and there was no separate 
quota fixed for the smaller minority communities inier se. 

Another glaring instance of injustice which is likely to occur under 
the resolution : an Indian Christian holding a temporary appointment in 
the chu’ical branch of the Calcutta Customs Preventive Office and who would 
have, in usual course, got one of the ])osts to he filled np immediately was, as 
soon as the Resolution was ])uhlishod, thrown out on the ground that para- 
graph 8(1 ) of the Resolution lays down that 8 1 13 per cent, are reserved for 
all minority eommunities including Anglo-Indians and the latter must be 
given the preference in the (histoms Service according to paragraph 8(4) of 
the Resolution. This is an extension of the i)rinciple of reservation to cadres 
of subordinate services which the Resolution does not contemplate. 

May I respectfully request that a fixed percentage of vacancies with a 
reasonable weighfage in cur favour, be reserved to ids also as in the ease of 
Musluns and Anglo-Indians and that in the annual returns of recruitment 
called for in paragraph 3 of the Resolution, a column he added for Indian 
Christians also so that we may not he entirely lost sight of I Otherwise, 
our last state will bq worse than the first and we fear that, under the Swaraj 
Government as under the East India Company, no Christian need apply. 
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1 can assure the House that it goes much against the grain for me to 
urge our communal claime for appointments in the public service. But to 
sit with folded hands in the name of nationalism, while the ground is being 
cut from under our feet by more militant minorities, may be luagiiitieent 
but it is not practical politics. 

'File apathy of the Clovernmeiit of India to our claims is regarded by 
some members of our community as a blessi)ig in disguise. Bdueated 
youths of the community have realised their true position in tiie general 
polity during the past decade and, m pointed out by the Census Commis- 
sioner, their attitude has tended to change from that of a s(^parationist 
miuorily towards eo-ujjeration with moderate nationalists- a cliauge ex- 
pressed by the formation in Bombay of the Christian Nationalist party. 
On the other Jiaiid, the Extreme Nationalists are gradually realising that 
Christianity is not an exotic plant from the West, inconsisteiii with a 
nationalist outlook, but having been established in Southern India as long 
ago as Christianity in most parts of Europe, and earlier tlian Islam or llie 
religion of Zoroaster, has as iniieh right to be regarded as an intligenous 
religion today as the religion of the Muslims and l^arsis. A striking proof 
of this change of mentality is furnished by the dection by tlie Madias 
Legislative Council of two successive Presidents from among tlie ranks of 
Indian Christians and by the selection by Provincial Governments through- 
out India of Indian Christian Magistrates to adjudicate in commujial 
disputes. 

Sir, it is in no spirit of self -aggrandisement, but in the spirit of service, 
that we ask for opportunities to serve the Motherland. With the gradual 
elimination of the Christian element in the personnel of the Government of 
the country, the duty will devolve on the small Indian Christian (Commu- 
nity to maintain Christian standards and Christian princiiiles in public 
policy. Our Master came to be the servant of mankind. lie came “not to 
be ministered unto but to minister and to give His life a ransom for many 
In the New India it is the Motherland which will have the first claim on 
our ministry. In the public services of the country, in the Legislative 
Assembly, in schools and colleges, in the work of industrial education and 
village uplift, in medicine and surgery and maternity work, in sanitation 
and hygiene, in art and literature, in trade and commerce, in science and 
ongineeriiig, in agriculture and public works, we desire to have unlimited 
scoj)e for the service of our country. Belonging to no caste or sect, able 
to hold the scales even between Iliridn and Muislim, we feel ilia< in the In- 
dia of Ihe future we sliall have the role of peacemakers to fill. That is why 
we chafe at the prospect of being cribbed, cabined and c(mfined within the 
narrow limits of our numerical quota in spite of onr greal edneational 
aflvance. Many indeed there are who believe that the great spiriturd re- 
\ival for which Christians in the West are waiting may take place in India 
and that Indian thinkers and sages will recall the forgotten meanings and 
values of the Christian faith. And Narayan Vaman Tilak, Christian 
poet of ^Maharashtra, in a spirit of prophecy exclaims : 

''Yee, at the en\I of pregnant strife 
Enshrined as ' guru ' of tho Earth, 

This land of Hind shall teach the worth 
Of Christian faith and Christian life.” 

Two great communities have emerged from the impact of European 
iiifJueiico in India, — ^the Anglo-Indian Community and the Indian Christian 
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Coiiimunity. The former will be launched by the Government of India to 
try its fortunes under the New Constitution fortified by every privilege 
with safeguards as regards education, employment in the public service and 
their econoijiic* future. Truly blood is tliicker than water, especially when 
the water is tlic water of baptiism. But the latter has been left to its own 
resources to wage an unequal fight and goes forth branded with the mark 
of inferiority. We ask for no special privileges, for privilege creates 
odium. All that we ask for is that tlm Government of India before sur- 
rendering thi* reins oT power to the Swaraj Government shall gh e adequate 
recognition of our status as iiuinerically the third largest community in 
India, in literacy superior to all other communities, in education and culture 
second to iioni?, in the political and j)ul)lic life of the country. With tills 
brand of inferiority removed and our fundainonta! rights safeguarded in 
the (constitution, wc trust to our own strmgtli to work out our salvation 
in tlie future Government of the country in the Provinces as well as in the 
centre. 

Quite recently, the Government of Madras have made the announce- 
ment that a nu‘rabcr of our community has been appointed by the King 
Bm])eror as a Member of the Government of Madras. On behalf of the 
Indian Christian Community, I tender my siueerest thanks to the Govern- 
ment. It is the result of constitutional agitation, long and patiently pur- 
sued. The appointment will undoubtedly enhance the political status of 
the community throughout the country. 

Public ofiinion in Madras is expressed by a leader of the community in 
one of his letters to me, in the following words : 

** Tho Government by one stroke of the pen have atoned for all their past sins 
of commission and omission, in respect of CJhristians, by appointing an Indhin Christian 
as Home Member .... Christians are naturally jubilant because the Government have, 
at long last, recognised the claims of the Indian Christians to a share in the Govern- 
ment of their own country.’^ 

But one tswalhnv does not make a summer. It is to be hoped that the 
appointment iiidicatcs the orientation of a new^ policy towards tho coramu- 
' nity ill tlu' India of the future and that, side by side with tlie doors thrown 
open to leaders leading to Councils and Govcrnincuts, the rank and file 
will also not lind the door barred against tlieir entry in the pulilic services, 
so that the economic life of the community may be maintained intact. We 
merely ask that the pledge given by His Majesty ’is Secretary of State, in 
addressing tho Anglo-Indian Association the otlier day, be redeemed in our 
ease also. “ AVe are insisting ” he said, '' on these safeguards with the 
object of introducing stabilily and ensuring that no community is aggriev- 
ed at the sfart of conslitulional changes We ask for iiotliiiig more. 

Witli these words, 1 move tlie Resolution that .stands in my name. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty) : Resolu- 
tion moved : 

** That this .\ssoinbIy recoinmouas to tho Governor General in Council that the 
claims of the Indian (’liri.stiaii Cominnnitv for adcfpiate representation in the services 
and for representation on any Committee to be constituted by the Government 
of India, by tho decision of which the political future of the Comniunity may be 
affected, should be recognised.^* 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Gan jam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muham- 

madan ]^lral) Sir, there appears to be no escape for us on this side of 
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the House from these communal claims. Two years ago, Ur, Bhagwandas, 
addressing a huge Hindu gathering, gave some advice to the JJindu com- 
iminity. lie said that it had no future before it, and that it must make 
up its mind whether they should become Muslims or tliey should become 
Indian Christians 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza : Then become Indian Christians. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : And Mr. l^hagwandas said tliat tiicre would be 
an obvious advantage if the Ilimln community were to become Indian 
Christians, and 1 realised the truth of that statement when I read these 
papers placed before me. Before 1 give lloiion cable Members the per- 
centage of Indian Christians in the public scuwices of this country from the 
Statistics before me, 1 must at the outset tell my friend, Dr. DeSonza, that 
we have no objection to \m community getting a legitimate sliare in these 
services ; let it get as many posts as possible, but, for God^s sake, let it not 
be said that they, the Christian community, have not got enongli. 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza : Have you got enough ? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : If Mr. President will allow me, I shall he 
pleased to read to tlie llou.se the figures to show who has got enough. 

An Honourable Member : We (?annot Jiear you. Please speak ui>. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Bfd'ore I take the statement sliowing tluj com- 
munal strength of the community in the Departments of the Government 
of Ijidia, let- me deal with their position in the ProvingcNS. Tlio Indian 
Christian community, including those in the Indian States and in the Pro- 
vinces, form about six and odd millions, of whom it is admitted that a 
great number are in the Presidency of Madras. NTow, Sir, as you know, 
i\ladras has tried to solve this communal problem in a peculiar way. It 
has introduced what iis called the communal rotatory system by which the 
variou.s communities in the Provinces are given their du(‘ share on a popu- 
lation basis, and even more in case of minorities. According to that rota- 
tory system, all recruitment is made to the public services on communal 
rotation. They followed the principle that, consistent with eoiisideratioiis 
of efficiency and necessary qualifications, a due share s.boiild be given to all 
communities. In that way they prescribed minimum qualifications and 
other tests by which the communities .should be qualified to enter the ser- 
vices in the proportions to which they are considered to be legitimately ad- 
missible. But, in regard to promotions, diiferent considerations prevail, 
l»ecau'.se promotions do require some merit also ; and. therefore, the 
Government have reserved a certain proportion of appointments to be given 
on merit, and a certain proj^ortiou has been reserved for racial and commu- 
nal considerations. Therefore, it cannot be said tliat the claims of this or 
any community iis overlooked, at any rate, in Madras, where this community 
is found in very large numbers. 

Leaving, therefore, the question of Provinees aside, T will now take 
np the question of the services of the Government of India. Tn the Govern- 
ment of India, we find that in the Army, the percentage of Indian 
Christians is 1.2 ; Commerce 1.09 ; Education, Health and Lands 1.12 : 
Finance 2.44 ; Foreign and Political 2 ; Home Department 2.94 ; Imperial 
Kesearch Council,- -they have not given the figures ; Industries and 
Labour 5.18 ; Legi.slntive 1.18 ; Legislative Assembly Dejiartraent 1.96 ; 
Military Finance 1.1 and Raihvay Department 2,17 ; A. D. 0. S. 2.17 ; 
A. G.’s" Branch 3.1 ; Director of Contracts 7 ; Engineering Branch 7.4 ; 
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Master General of Ordnance .8 ; Q. M. Q.’s Branch 1 ; Boyal Air Force 
2.08 ; Director General of Archaeology and D. G. I. M. S. 3 ; A. G, G. B. 
and Auditor GeneraBs Office 4, and so on and so forth. Under Com- 
jneree Department, there is the office of the Superintendent, L M. M. T. S. 

Duiferin and there you have 66.67 Indian Christians, Shipping Office 
37.0 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : You have 
omitted tlie Executive Council here which has a iVlember of that com- 
munity as tlie Leader of the IIoiLse. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : 1 am coming to my friend, the Leader of the 
House, which would give 16 per cent, in the Government of India, and 
also to the Member of the Executive Council of Madras which would 

give 33 per cent in the Covornment of Madras. It must be remembered 

lliat the Indian C-hristian eommunity ought to be grateful to the Govern- 
ment, because, for the first time, this seat in Madras which had hitherto 
been given to memlxTS of the Muslim community, has been given to a 

member of tlu’ Indian Christian community, and today, Kao Bahadur 

Pannirselvem is the Executive (Councillor in Madras. And, Sir, with 
a popuJalion, so small as the Indian Christians, if they have got such a 
high percentage, I do not understand why my friend, the Mover of this 
Ix’esolution, still complains by suiting that he wants a special consideration 
for his community. If the special consideration for his community is to 
he based merely on the question of religion, then I don^t see any reason 
wdiy he should leave my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, aside, and also my 
fj’iend. Sir Leslie Hudson, because, from the point of view of religion, 
llu^y all belong to one religion, and, therefore, form one group. If it is 
from the point of view of race, Sir, then my friend \s place is not there 
in isolation, but with us. If it is from the point of view of backwardness, 
lliat is no reason why that claim should be made, a claim allowed to the 
Dci)rcssed Classes, because, even according to his own showing, they are 
in every way far more advanced than the other communities. Therefore, 
I ask, what right have the Indian Christians got to claim special con- 
sideration for, — not that I grudge them their due share, but let them not 
say that they have not got enough. They cannot claim consideration 
partly on religious or racial basis and x^artly on imi)ortance. That is 
another important absurdity in this matter. Recently, an instance 
occnri’cd in Madras, and I should like to mention that particularly for 
the information of the House. You remember, the goldsmiths class in 
Madras have been claiming that they are Brahmins. They applied to the 
Government that they should be registered'^s Brahmins. The Govern- 
ment said that if they were so particular to be classed as Brahmins, they 
for their part had no objection, and so these goldsmiths class were classed 
as Brahmins. Subsequently, a member of that community applied to the 
Collector of the District for a certain post. The Collector informed him 
that the Brahmin quota having been exhausted under the rotatory system, 
the candidate would have to wait till the turn of the Brahmin came again 
in its usual course. Then, this candidate said : “ No, Sir, we are non- 
Brahmins ; you must give us our .share from the ' uon-Brahmiu com- 
munity Then the Collector told him : ‘‘ Well, my dear man, you are 

registered as a Brahmin, and therefore, you can go onlj’' under the Brahmin 
category"'. “No, Sir”, said the candidate, “for the purposes of 
services we are“ non-Brahmins, but for social superiority we aro 
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Brahmins (Lanj^hter.) Therefore, Sir, in order to avoid this sort of 
absurdity, I suggest that Honourable Members should take a broad view. 
There should be a just and proper appreciation of the inherent lights 
the others have and the difficulties the various communities are labouring 
under these exorbitant claims. Sir, as a Hindu, I am always a patient 
man. I always believe that this narrow communal coiisciousiies-s is a 
calamity which we have to put up with. Here is my friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad. There is no greater friend than he to me, but his views about 
tliese matters are different from mine. What we do, is, we try and find 
as much as possible a common agreement among onrselvcs. If wo are 
bent on finding only differences, there arc plenty of differences ; but the 
highest thing that legislators can do is to try and find a common agreement 
among ourselves and see that, by our co-operation and our sympathy, we 
understand each other’s difficulties and try to achieve greater unity. 

Bhai Parma Hand (Ambala Division : Non-Muhammadan) ; So far 
as the claim of the Indian Christian community in the public services is 
concerned, as the principle has already been settled by the Government of 
India by giving a certain proportion to one minority or another, T cannot 
object to the claim that is put forth by Dr. DeSoiuza. But I strongly 
object to the very principle of dividing the public services among different 
communities. The claim is that, being a minority, the Indian Christian 
community also should have a certain share reserved for them. T object 
to this on the followdng grounds. 

In the first place, we should look at the question of the minorities’ 
rights as have been settled by the League of Nation’s Minorities^ Sub- 
Committee. There the rights and privileges of the minorities in the popu- 
lations of Europe were discussed and certain principles have been laid 
down with regard to them. Firstly, it has been settled that a minority 
cannot be counted a minority for political purposes unless it is above 25 
per cent. The next point was as regards their rights. So far as the 
rights are concerned, they are divided into three categories ; one is the 
safety and freedom of their religion ; secondly, the ('ducatiori of their 
children should be arranged for by the State, and, thirdly, their culture, 
t.c., history and traditions, should be pre^served. These are the llirec main 
riglits w^hich have been conceded to the minorities in the European coun- 
tries by the League of Nations. When we were discussing about the ques- 
tion as to how long India has been a member of the League, and wdiat 
were the contributioiLS that -were made by the Indian Government to tlie 
League of Nations, I was thinking at that time wh(*th(^r we were bound to 
follow the decisions of the League of Nations on all iiialter.s or not. India 
is an original member, a^, being an original member of the Ltjague of 
Nations, if we were to claim certain rights in its management, it was also 
the duty of the Government of India to follow th(i principles laid down 
by the League of Nations in its Minorities Sub-Committee on these ques- 
tions. 

My next point is to show what is meant by public service. Public 
service, as it is understood in America, England and other European 
countries, means that the man, who is more fit for ser:viug the public, 
'should be selected for that service. It is very strange tliat here Ave w^ant 
that the public service also should be regulated according to the religious 
beliefs held by different sections amongst ns. This naturally brings in 
another form of communalism, and religion comes in to play a part in 
the Government by the apportionment of public service to different 
L223.LAD b 
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relipfiouK communities. Not only that, but distinctions of occupations and 
professions alf'O come in. Tn the South, we have ^ot divisions, for in .stance, 
of I>rP 4 hm.ins and Non-Brahmins. They would claim separate distribution 
of public service for them. Tn the Northern India, similarly in the 
Pun.iab, there is beinp^' created a division between the pr<.»fessiou of 
zamindars and non -agriculturists. They are in i)Ossession of land, and, 
forming the main ])opuIation, they should be given special favourable 
privileges in the pjiblic service. T do not understand how this public 
service is being inter])roted by different communities and different classes 
in India in tht' sen.se of demanding certain privileges and certain rights. 

Again, this kind of reservation, wdll destroy the principle of efficiency 
aHogetJier. 1 have had opportunity to explain this to the House many a 
lime before. If yon give preference to a person simply because be follows 
a certain creed, or his parents follow a certain profession, — ^be he fit or 
not, — it becomes communalism of the worst type, and the country that 
has got such a i^rinciple in its administration can never grow or develop 
self-government in it. This wdll deprive the best people who are really 
fit for and willing 1o devote their energy and ability to the service of their 
country. 

doing to the root of evil. I think, as the current systems of Gt)vern- 
ment give very big salaries to certain persons and to certain services, it 
is a gr(‘at temptation for ns all and that is why every community is trying 
to stress the principle of communal rights in this country. As against 
that, tile principle of social equality or socialism would be far more 
l)referal)le. Tn order to select persons for public service, their salari(?s 
and j'enninerations should be equalised in such a way, that they could not 
get more than tlicy could make otherwise. I may be exciLsed if 1 give 
an illnsiraiion from Avliat I saw in tlie United States of America. I was 
in Animnca, and. on f>ne occasion, I had to act as an interpreter in a case 
of some Indians before a Oonri, What I found there was that the Judge 
was getting fiOO dollar.s a month, the clerk wa,s getting 450 dollars a 
month, ami tlie orderly was getting 400 dollars a month. There was not 
much difference between the peon, the clerk and the Judge, and the rosult 
was that there was not much temptation for running after Government 
service. I, therefore, say that it is the hope and desire of big salaries 
which is responsible for this communalism. 

In our case, hoM’ever, I would put the blame on the shoulders of 
the Britisli Government who, by giving the Communal Award in our 
Constitution, and, along with this Communal Award, by bringing in com- 
munalism in all kinds of .services, have practically made this communalism 
so deep-rooted in this country that T think it would not be possible for 
any human agency in the future to uproot this evil, which is going to be 
a sure check to the growth of nationalism in this country. We talk so 
much of self-determination and Swaraj, but I consider, before we begin 
to think of Swaraj, of having self-government in this country, we should 
do away with or prepare the minds of the people to get rid of this curse 
of communalism in every department. Dr. DeSouza has told us that the 
Christians are so highly advanced in education that they can com])ete with 
anybody. I would not mind at all if by competition all posts go to 
Christians in any service ; in that case, there would be no possible objec- 
tion to it. But if a man is selected simply because he is a Christian, 
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it brings in an element of interference with freedom of religion. I know 
personally of some cases in which some qualified engineers and doctors 
have been told that they would be eligible to get the jobs if they chaaiged 
their names and their religion, but not otherwise. They were highly 
qualified persons and this is what they were told. This idea of manning 
the services by men belon^ng to particular religions and professions is the 
worst form of communalism, and it does interfere with religion and it 
becomes and would gradually become an ugly unfair means of conversion. 

Now, coming to the main point, the recent decision of the Government 
of Tiivlia is that 25 per cent, of the posts should be given to Mussalmans. 
Jf the Government give 25 per cent, to the Mussalmans on a population, 
basis, well and good. Tf the Muslim leaders and the Muslim community 
want it, let th{‘m have their share but tliere should be one uniform 
principle. Let it be that all posts are to be distributed on a population 
basis, though it is op]^osed to all principles of nationalism and national 
progress of the country. Tf, at all, this principle is conceded, let it be on 
a population basis. Let us take the railway service. Taking Mr. T[asan\s 
report as our basis, I am prepared to show that 25 per cent, of the 
Mussalmans are already' there in the railway service, but injustice comes 
in when it is added tliat, besides this reservation, they can compete with 
others and get more jobs. This is a wrong principle. There is 8-1 jS 
given to Anglo-Indians. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Soutliern Division : 
Muhammadan liurall : On a point of order. Is the Resolution of tlie 
Government of India just issued about service under consid(*ration now ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham (>hetty) : The 
Chair was going to allow two minutes more to the Honourable Member 
to finish his speech, and, therefore, it did not draw the attention of the 
Honourable Member to it itself. The whole problem of communal re])re- 
sentation is not for discussion before the House. It is purely a ({U(‘stion 
of the demand of the Christians for an adequate share in the repre.senta- 
tioij in the.' public services. The communal G. O. and all that may be 
just r(*f erred for i)urposes of analogy and comparison, but the Hf)noiirable 
]Membor should not dilate on it at great length. 

Bhai Parma Nand : I would submit. Sir, that I am opposed to this 
demand of the Christian community on principle, because it is comitiunal. 
But as the principle is accepted by the Government, I don’t mind if the 
Christians also have as much as they can. I must oppose Ihe prin(*/iple. 
Supposing we gave 25 per cent, to Mussalmans, 8-l|3 to Anglo-Indians 
and eight or ten per cent, to Indian Christians, and five or ten ))er cent, 
to Sikhs, then would come the zamindars and depressed classes ; in short, 
the minorities of India would monopolise all the services and they would 
deprive the main community of India, ie,, the Hindus, of all share in 
the services. This is quite a wrong way of proceeding with the adminis- 
tration of the country, and, therefore, I oppose this demand on principle. 


STATEMENT OP BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Leader of the House) : On 
Monday next, Sir, we propose to proceed with the unfinished business 
standing on the combined list for the three opening days of this week other 
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than the remaining stages of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Supple- 
m'jntnn' (Extending) Bill and the Assam Criminal Law Amendment 
(Supplementary) Bill. On Tuesday, I shall move for reference to Select 
Committee of the Indian Iron and Steel Duties Bill which I introduced 
yesterday and the debate on that motion, if not finished on Tuesday, will 
be fontiimed on Wednesday, whereafter, if time permits, the remaining 
stages of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Supplementary (Extend- 
ing) Bill may be taken as well as any unfinished items of the busbie‘is for 
Monday. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday,, 
the 30th July, 1934. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
]l^on4(Wf ^ 934 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of Plppftr 
Mr. Presii^ent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cl^etty) in the phair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

Mr. W. J. C. Richards, M.L.A. (Burma : European). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Military Forges sent to the Burmese Frontier. 

243. "^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Have Government sent military 
forces to the Burmese Frontier ? If so, why ? 

(b) What is the number of the forces which have recently been sei^t 
from India to Burma f 

(c) In case Burma is separated from India, will the cost of ^he 
troops be debited to the accounte of Burma ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Liunby : (a) At the request of His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Burma one section of a Mountain Battery sent 
to the Burma Frontier to support the Burma Military Police. The rea- 
sons were explained in the statement supplied to the Press on thp 27th 
June, 1934, a copy of which has been placed in the Library. 

(6) j^Jone. 

(c) I am afraid I am unable to answer such a hypothetical question. 

Hr. Lalchand l^avalrai : May I know from the Honourable Mepabpr 
whether there is already any military force on the borders of the Pro- 
vince ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. B. Lumby : The armed forces on the actual 
frontier in this particular part of the Sino-Burmese frontier are the Bur- 
ma Military Police and the one section of a Mountain Battery to which I 
have already referred in my reply. 

Hr. Lalchand Navahrai : May I know what necessity has actually 
arisen on the border, so that a force should have been sent additionally. 

Lieiit.-Oolonel A. F. B. Lumby : No additional force h^.s bepq sent 
to Burma. 

Jfix. Lalch^d Ni^Y^lrfd : The Honourable Member gave ua the reply 
thpt the military forces of Government had not been sent, as in clauaa (a) 
of iiis answer. I did not quite follow the Honourable Member f 

(71?) 

L230LAD A 
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Lieut.-Oolouel A. F. B. Lumby : The reply to clause (a) of the 
question was that there had been sent to the frontier one section of a 
Mountain Battery. The reply to clause (6) was that no additional force 
had been sent from India to Burma. 

BIr. Lalchand Navalrai : Has this not been necessitated by the 
entry of the ('hinese into that Province ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : Undoubtedly the steps taken were 
necessary. ' 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Why was it not necessary, if the Chinese 
have actually entered our country ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty) : That 
question cannot be asked. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is the separation of Burma from India of 
the .same hypothetical natui’e as the question of the separation of Oudh 
from the United Provinces I 

Lieut.>Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : I think that, so far as these parti- 
cular operations are concerned, the question is a hypothetical one. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I would ask, Sir, that the ques- 
tions relating to the Home Department be taken up next Wednesday ; I 
regret to say that the Home Member has not yet reached Simla. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty) : Ques- 
tions relating to the Home Department will be taken up on Wednesday. 

t244*. 

t245». 

Inclusion of a Tarlr of Export Trade in the Report on the Wortcing 
OF the Ottawa Agreement. 

246. ’J*Dr. ‘ Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Will Government be ])leased to 
state whether the report on the working of the Ottawa Agreement will 
include a table of our export trade in principal commodities to-- 

(t) the United Kingdom, 

(w) the countries other than the United Kingdom included in the 
British Empire, 

(in) the countries outside the British Empire ; and 

(iv) detailed figures to show that the increase of our export trade 
to the United Kingdom (if any), is real increase or only a 
diversion from non-Empire countries to Empire countries ? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, are Governraeut pre- 
pared to take steps to see that the information regarding items Nos. (i) 
to (iv) of part (a) is included in the report ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Government are of opinion that 
the Report contains all the information necessary to judge of the results 
of the working of the Ottawa Agreement. 

. tThis question will be answered on the 1st August, 1934. 
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Dr. Ziauddih Ahmad : May I know whether the Report will give 
explicit figures as regards item No. 3 and item No. 4 ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I would ask my Honourable 
friend to wait until he sees the Report. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : May 1 know when the 
Committee of the House appointed to consider this question will meet and 
review the Report ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Sir, it is not a question pf its 
being a report of the Government : it is a report compilt*d for the Com- 
mittee itself, and it will be placed before the Committee, which 1 hope 
will meet some time next week. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bmaswami Mudaliar : May I know if this 
House will have an opportunity to consider the report of its own Commit- 
tee after that Committee has considered all the materials placed before 
it ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : The report certainly must be 
made to the House. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : To this House ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Undoubtedly. 

Mr. President (The Honourable 8ir Shanmukham Chetty) : In view 
ol the fact that this will be the last Session of this Assembly, the Chair 
thinks it would be desirable that Government should make available the 
Report of the Committee to this Iliouse before the Session is adjourned. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Tliat certainly will be our 
endeavour. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : When the Committee was appohded. ihe 
Members of this House, T think, understood that this Committee would 
meet lefore the Sessions of the Assembly, so that the Report might be in 
our hands in the earlier stages, and we might have the oy)portunity of dis- 
cussing it. 

Admission’ of Medical Giioue Students of the Delhi University in 
Medical Colleges in India. 

248. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is i1 a fact that the P. Sc. 

Medical Group students of the Delhi University are not given admission 
to any Medical Colleges in India, except two from Delhi to the King 
Edward Medical College, Lahore ? If the admission is not open for ihe 
Delhi students, do Government propose to take any steps to ensure the 
adrnisSsion of the Delhi F.Sc. Medical Group students to other colleges in 
India ? 

(6) If admission to the Medical Colleges in India is not made open to 
the Delhi students what is the utility of retaining the Medical Group of 
the Delhi University ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Selection Board held at Delhi for interview- 
ing these students have not interviewed all students but only a few ? ' 

tThis queition will be answered on the Ist August, 19.34. 

Ii23(5LAD A« 
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(4) Goyornment please state re^n|S| wto tlie stu^n^ who 
have passed iP.Sc. (M^ipal Grdtip) exa^dnatiph ol!'the^l&elKi UniV^ity, 
ai*e not permitted to appear at the Tek examination ” for the admisaaoh 
io the Medical Gollege, Lucknow t 

Mr. O. 8 . Bajpai : (a) to (d). Information is being collected and 
a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Rebellion in Chinese Turkistan. 

249. ’^Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Will Government kindly make 
a statement on the situation, arising out of the rebellion in Chinese 
Tnrkistan, in course of which many British Indian subjects were killed 
and injured, and their properties looted ? 

(b) How many Indians are there in tlmt territory, how many of 
them were killed and wounded, and approximately how much property 
has been looted up to date ? 

(c) What is the present position there, and what steps have Govern- 
ment taken for the protection of the British Indian subjects, and for the 
compensation of those who have suffered ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metoalfa : (a) and (b). The Honourable Member is 
referred to the answer, given by Major Praser-Tytler, to his starred 
question No. 23, during the last year’s Simla Session. There are about 450 
British Indians in Chinese Turkistan. Government have since received 
a complete list of the losses sustained by British subjects in lives and pro- 
perty in Chinese Turkistan during the disturbances, showing 12 British 
subjects killed, four wounded and two missing. The approximate value 
of propeity claimed to have been lost is Its. 2,67,000. Most of these 
casualties and losses occurred during the beginning of the rebeUion. 

(c) The present position is still obscure, but the latest information 
indicates that there is a possibility of the Chinese Government regaining 
control. Ilis Majesty’s Government have made strong representations in 
the proper quarter, and the question of claiming compensation is under 
consideration. 

Conviction of Khan Abdul Samad Khan of Baluchistan. 

250. ’'Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Seth llaji Abdoola 
Ilaroon) : Will Government be pleased to state whether : 

(a) it is a fact that Khan Abdul Samad Khan of Balpchistap was 
tried and sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonmept 
under section 124, Indi^ Penal Code, and ordered to furnish 
secprity for Rs. 3,000 in connection with speeches delivered 
by him at Hyderabad, Sind ; and 

(A) it is a fact : 

(i) that the first Jirga pronounced him innocent, but the 
Political Agent, Quetta, pressed for his punishment ; 

(it) that all the facilities, which are usually afforded in jail to 
Indian political prisoners in the ordinary course, were 
taken alvay from Khan Abdul Samad Khan with the 
. result that he has been undergoing rigorous imprison- 
p^eut uniike political prisoners f 



QufeHWiit Asfe TlSiS' 

Mr. k Biii^ : With yotir permfssioh, Sit*,. I will answer qiies^- 
ticini^ No$. 250 ana 25S together. Information is being obtained from the 
Local Adhiitiisiration and will be given to the House as soon as it is 
eeived. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it permissible for the Chief Commissioner 
of Baluchistan to punish a person for speeches delivered in Sind ? Should 
it come under the cognizance of the Chief Comminsioner of Baluchistan ? 

Mr.' O. S. Bajpai : 1 think the Chief Commissioner acted within his 
own competence. 

Watch on the Activities of Young Men in Baluchistan who read 

Neavspapers. 

251. *^'Dr. Zidhddin Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Ilaji Abcloola 
Haroon ) : Is it a fact that the Baluchistan authorities watch th(' activities 
of young men in Baluchistan who read newspapers, and are Gi*vornment 
aware that this indirectly prevents reading of national papers there t 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : With your permission, Sir, I will answer ques- 
tions Nos. 251 and 252 together. Information is being obtained from 
the Loe.nl Administration and will be given to the Ilouse as soon as it 
is received. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad ; Will this information be laid on the table 
of this House during the life of ihis Assembly ? 

Mr. 6. 8. Bajpai : I think every endeavour will be made to lay 
it on the table of the House during the life of the present Assembly.. 

PePvMIssion to certain Gentlemen to issue Newspapers from. 

Baluchistan, 

t252. ’^'Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Ilaji Ahdoola 

Haroon) ; Will Government be pleased to state whether they are ])repared 

to grant permission to Messrs. Abdul Kudus Khan Achakzai a)id Pir 

Baksh Baloch to issue newspapers from Quetta, if they could satisfy 
Governnitmt that the policy and the tone of their papers will be mild and' 
pro-Goverument ? 

Trial of Khan Abdul Samad Khan in Baluchistan. 

t 258. ‘^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Ahdoola 

Haroon) : Will Government be pleased to state why Khan Abdul Samad 
Khan was tried in Baluchistan for the speeches delivered in Sind ? 

Release of Political Prisoners in Baluchistan. 

254. "Dr. Ziauddin Ahniad (on behalf of Seth Haji Ahdoola 
Harboh) : Do Government propose to release all the political prisoners in 
Baluchistan, \^ien the former have compromised with the Congress and 
all the political prisoner^ in India are being rdeased f If not, why not ? 

Mr. ,G. 8. Bajpai : The Honourable ilember appears to be under 
sohie Miiappi^eheh^ibii^ih i^ard to the AttStude of Government 

, , iiiisver. to this qupstioii, answer to question No. 251. 

Iphir Jin^weT to fh is question, gee answer to question No. 250. 
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the Congress. I would refer him to the Government oi^ Indhi’s Goni- 
inunique of the 6th June, 1934, "which states the position and the action 
being taken in regard to the lelease of civil disobedience prisoners, rvo, 
question of releasing any other class of prisoners arises. 

Introduction of certain Reforms in Baluchistan. 

255. •'‘Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : Will Government be pleased to state whether they have ever 
considered the question of introducing reforms in Baluchistan, such as 
freedom of speech, introduction of local board system, education, and 
judicial reforms ? If so, to what conclusion have they reached 1 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : (o) The Government of India are not aware that 
the position regarding freedom of speech is different in Baluchistan to 
that which obtains in any other part of India. 

'(h) By Local Boards, the Honourable Member presumably lias in 
nUnd the introduction of a system of District Boards in rural areas. The 
established form of Local Self-Government obtaining in Baluchistan is 
tribal, and Government are satisfied that an attempt to introduce local 
self-governing institutions in rural areas on the lines obtaining in Gov- 
ernor’s Provinces would not only be expensive but would not accord 
with the dc\sires of the people. 

(c) With regard to education, the Honourable Member is referred 
to the replies given to questions Nos, 420 and 426 asked by himself in the 
Spring Session ot‘ 1933. Gov(‘rnment have nothing to add to the answers 
then given. 

(f/) As the Honour«nble Member is aware, except in certain areas 
such as tile Quetta Municipality, the judicial system in Baluchistan is 
based on the Tidbal Jinja, Government are not convinced that the sub- 
stitution for this system of regular courts and an expensive Judicial 
machinery would, at their [iresent stage of development, either be wel- 
.comed by tin* iieople or be in the interests of the tribes themselves. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask, Sir, whether, in the y<?ar 1934, 
the Honourable Member is still in favour of the Jirga system, Which 
really is the negation of justice ? 

Mr. 6. d. Bajpai : Sir, it is not a question of any Honourable Mem- 
ber’s opinion in the matter. 

Dr. Ziar^riin Ahmad : I mean the Government. 

' Mr. G. S. Bajpai : On behalf of Government I have already stated 
that they consider that the Jirga system is not merely suited, but is in con- 
formity* witli the desires of the people of Baluchistan. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is the Honourable Member sure that it is 
in conformity with the desire of the people ? My information is that it 
is just the reven.e. Has not the Honourable Member got the experience 
of the North-West Frontier Province and was not /irgra styetem condemned 
and subsequently abandoned there ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : Sir, I think my Honourable friend is not institut- 
ing a correct compTarison between the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan. I think the conditions of Baluchistan are quite different. 
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Dr. Zianddin Ahmad : May I know, Sir, the reasons which hare 
led the (joveriiment to think that the Jirga system is liked by the people 
in Baluchistan ? My own information is that this system is hated by 
the people. 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : My Honourable friend is welcome to his infor- 
mation, but I base my replies upon the information furnished by the Agent 
to the Governor General, who, presumably, is entitled to speak for the 
great bulk of the people. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that people in Baluchistan are 
not allowed to publish their vernacular papers in order to express their 
views on these and on other religious or political subjects ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : I am not aware that there are any restrictions 
on publicity in Baluchistan independen% or different from those which 
prevail in the rest of British India. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Are Government aware that Khan Abdus 
Samad Khaii made an application for the publication of a vernacular 
newspaper and it was refused, and, in this connection, questions were 
put on the floor of this House ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : It is possible that questions were put ; I am not 
personally familiar either with those (luestions or the answers that were 
given. But the fact that, in the ca.se of one individual, permission has 
been refused may have something to do with the character of that indi- 
vidual. 

Ml’, M. Masw'ood Ahmad : 1 want to know the reply of this question 
from the Political Department, if my friend is not familiar, who have 
dealt with this subject and who should reply to this question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : Order 
order. Honourable Members cannot dictate as to which Member of Gov- 
ernment should reply his qiuvslion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : I ^aid so, because my Honourable friend 
does not know the facts of the case. Is it a fact that when Abdus Samad 
Khan applied for publishing a newspaper, the Commis-ioner of Balu- 
chistan informed him that the ])aper should contain no articles on poli- 
tics, religion or social matters, and, if he would agree to this condition, 
then only the publication of the paper could be allowed ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : My Honourable friend ^s question originally wa.s 
as to whether permi'^sion was generally given in Baluchistan to^ the 
printing of newspapers. I gave answer to that question. Now he wishes 
to know in regard to the action taken by the Agent to the Governor 
General with regard to a particular individual. I regret to say that 
I am not familiar with the earlier histo-ry of that . individual, and, 
therefore, cannot answer the question. 

Mr. M. Masw'ood Ahmad : Is it a fact that Government are also 
not aware of these facts ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai ; I daresay Government who have a comprehensive 
mind have information -available about this individual in . some compart- 
ment of that mind ; only I don^t happen to be in charge of that 
compartment. 
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ht: ifitudiltt fthftite : U the HohoilHtfole H^ber hmeH fAiUliar 
^Ith llffe *J^a iil Bftluchiiltaii, go that 1 inay ask otre or tw6 

iitbrh ({ti^tions frOtn hihi f 


j^Mr. O. S. Bajpai ; So far as knowledge of the Jirga system is eon- 
qein^, ^ndbubtedly I cannot contend with the erudition of my Hon- 
i)‘iir&pie friend, biit I think I am fhmiliat with the general features di 
the s^^Atcm. If my Honourable friend wishes to put me under. crosA- 
examination, I Vould be prepared to do my best. But I do not kno# 
Wliether such questions exactly arise from the answer that I have given. 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahinad : My Honourable friend said that the ttirgd 
system was popular among the people. Is he not familiar with such 
cftSes that if one Jirga, which is appointed to decide a case, does not 
dhcidc that case to the satisfaction of the authorities, that Jirga is dis- 
charged and another new Jirga is appointed and this process goes on 
till the decision of the Jirga is to the satisfaction of the authorities f 

Ml*. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Che tty) : The 
Chair does not think that all these details are relevant. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : The Honourable gentleman says that the 
Jirga system is popular with the people of Baluchistan, and I am trying 
to ask questiois and elicit that it is not. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Next 
(jilestlon. 


Admission of Medical Group Students of the Delhi University 
IN Medical Colleges in India. 

256. ^Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil : Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of students during the past five years, who have passed the 
ihrerinediate Examination of the Delhi University in Science (Medical 
Group) and those who have been able to secure admission to the Medical 
College at Lahore, or elsewhere, and the number of those who wanted to 
join medical colleges but failed to get admission ? 

jritr. G. 8. Bajpai : A statement containing such information as is 
readily available is laid on the table. 


Delhi University during 1930-1934 

NhinBi^'bf students who deouied admiwion 
^ thh King Edward Medical College, 
tiShore 

Number of students who applied for admis- 
ii0p to |Cing Edward Medical College, 
Lahore, but failed to secure admission dur- 
ing 1930-1934 


Statement, 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

I. Sc. 

E the 

11 

9 

16 

21 

28 


10 


thfofmation is hot readily available in respect' oi the adhii^sion of studentii to 
niedicid cbheges other than the King Edward Medical College, Lahore. It w under- 
st^nd/th&t certain studenta were admitted to tlie medical colleges in Bombay, Calcutta .. 
and Lucknow privately and without the aid of the University of Delhi. 
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Medical Group,’ of the IIelhi University by the Lucjknow UxivfejasrtY. 

267. *Mr. B. V: Jkdhav : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are aware of the fact that the Intermediate etaminAtion in 
Science (Medical Group) of the Delhi University is not recognised by the 
Lucknow University, for purposes of its pre-Medical test for admission to 
the King George’s Medical College, Lucknow ? 

(6) Do Government propose to have the said Delhi examination recog- 
nised by the Lucknow University for the aforesaid purpose ! If not, why 
not ? 

Mr. O. i3. Bajpai : (oi) and (6). Certain information is being col- 
lected and a reply will be furnished as soon as possible. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May T ask, Sir, if there is any fixed num- 
ber of students to be admitted to this college ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : So far as my information goes, there is a pro- 
vision made every year for the admission of two medical students from 
Delhi to the Lahore Medical College. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Who makes that provision ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai .* Obviously the Government of India make pro- 
vision for that in the Budget of the Delhi administration. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Is that provision considered sufficient for the 
Delhi students ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : Wlien we went into this question last in 1931, 
we came to the conclusion that that was adequate. 

Time Test for Work done by Clerks in Postal Circle Offices. 

258***‘Sardar O. N. Mujumdar : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether any time test has been fixed in respect of the work done by the 
clerks in the Circle Offices of the Post Office and, if so, to what effect ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, has a similar time 
test been fixed in respect of the work done by the clerks in the Divisional 
Offices of the Post Office and Railway Mail Service and, if not, why could 
not the one prescribed for the Circle Offiee.s be applied to the Divisional 
Offices f 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (b) be in the negative, do Govern- 
ment propose 1o prescribe a time test in respect of the work done by tlie 
clerks in the Circle Offices and Divisional Offices f If hot, why not t 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (oi) The reply to the first part 
of the question is in the negative. The second part does not arise. 

(&) Does nbt arise. 

(c) The question of framing a suitable standard is under investiga- 
tion by the Postal Enquiry Committee. 

Increase op Work in the Postal Divisional Offices. 

259. *8ardar 0. N. Mujumdar ; fa) Are Government aware that, as 
a result of the deregatibn .bf certain additioqa powers to the Superiritend- 

of j^bSt Offices and Ifcail^vay Ma!7 .Service, the clerical woi*k in 
oflftw has increase T 
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(6) Are Oovernment also aware that, as a result of the econoiqy 
campaign, the retrenoiiment scheme and grant of concessions for voluntai^ 
retirements, the work in the Divisional Offices has greatlsr increased and 
thereby the staff of those offices are over-worked and required to work for 
longer hours ? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (&) above be in the affirmative, aw 
Government prepared to sanction the additional staff for the purpose ? If 
not, why not f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a.) No. In fact the delega- 
tion of increased power to Superintendents of Post Offices and of the 
Railway Mail Service should result in a decrease in the work of their 
offices since it removes the necessity for references to higher authori- 
ties in many cases. 

(h) and (c). Government have no precise information but if in any 
Divisional Office the facts are as stated by the Honourable Member, 
Heads of Circles have full discretion to increase the clerical staff of such 
Divisional Offices when necessary. 

A copy of the question and of this reply will be sent to all Heads 
of Circles for information. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I ask, Sir, how far this Postal En- 
quiry Committee has progressed ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I think it is somewhere about 
half way through its enquiry. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is the formula of the Honourable Member 
about 54-hour weeks applicable to Ihese clerks in the Superintendent’s 
ofSce also ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I am afraid I must ask for notice 
of that question. To the best of my knowledge, none of these clerks 
work 54 hours a week. 

Dr. 2hauddin Ahmad : I understand the rule is that they should not 
work for more than 54 hours a week. They should not work more th*ui 
a labourer does. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : They do not come within the 
definition of industrial workers ; that is obvious. As to their hours of 
work, I should have to make inquiries. 

Quarters for Inferior Servants in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department at Poona. 

260. *Sardar O. N. Mujumdar : (a) With reference to the reply 
to my starred question No. 475, dated the 14th March, 1934, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state w'hether it is not a fact that the accommodation 
at present allotted to the peons and porters of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department at Poona does not provide for a small cookshed measunng 
five feet by five feet, a verandah four feet wdde and a oourt-yard with a 
pukka bathing platform five feet by five feet properly drained ? 

(?)) If the replies to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to take steps to provide adequate accommodation to the peons- and 
porters and, until this could be done, either to exempt them from the 
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payiaent of water and other service taxes, or to allow them to vacate the 
quarters and to resume payment of the house-rent allowance t 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (cO The facts are substantially 
as stated by the Honourable Member. 

(6) As regards the first part of the question, the Postmaster- 
General, Bombay Circle, will be asked to see what can be done to im- 
prove their accommodation ; as regards the latter part, I may inform 
the Honourable Member that the occupation of the rooms by the lower 
grade staff is optional. 

t261* 

Publication of the Report of the Joint Select Committee on Indian 

Reforms. 

262 . ’•'Mr. Bhuput Sing : Will Government be pleased to state 
whether there is any truth in the Reuter’s message, dated the 14th July, 
1934, from London, that the Report of the Joint Select Committee will be 
released before Parliament rises at the end of this month 1 If not, when 
is the Report expected to l)e published ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : The Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply given by me to parts (6) and (o) of Mr. I). Das’s 
starred (piestion No. 172, on the 23rd July, 1934. 

Utilisation of the Export of Gold. 

263. ■’‘Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the extent to which they have utilised the export of gold amounting 
to about two hundred crores for improving the public fiziaiices of India ? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to give the details ? 

(c) What portion of this amount has come to the Government of 
India in the shape of deposits (savings bank, cash eeriifieates. Govern- 
ment loans) ? 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
very full statement made by Sir George Schuster in paragraphs 17 — 29 
of his Speech on the Budget for 1933-34. I can add notliiiig to the in- 
formation which he then gave. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : As that information is now about 18 months 
old, will the Honourable Member kindly give the correct figures up-to- 
date ? 

Hr. A. J. Baisman : If the Honourable Member wdll refer to the 
speech of Sir George Schuster, he will find that the calculation in ques- 
tion is based on certain materials. It is true that that information was 
compiled for 1932-33, but if the Honourable Member is desirous of 
naking a similar calculation, I think he will find all the material which 
le requires in the last report, of the Controller of Currency for the year 
L938-34. 


t'l'liis question will be answered on the 1st August, 1934. 
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febr. tialclmnlii Navtirai : With regard to part (c) oi the qtfefMiiAi 
is the Honourable Member in a position to give a reply to that.^pfefei- 
fieally or that is also included in that discussion ? 

BCr. A. J. Baisman : I think the Honourable Member will find the 
relevant statistics in the report of the Controller of Currency. . 

t)r. Ziauddin Ahmad : The report of the Controller of Currency 
deals wuth facts ending 31st March, 1933. 

Krr A. J. Baisman : I am talking of the latest report which ^^as 
published a few weeks ago. It deals with the year 1933-34. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Does it deal with the facts which have hap- 
pened till the 31st March, 1934 ? 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : Yes, Sir. 

Stir. Lalchand Navalrai : May T know if the report is in the Library ! 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : I think so, Sir. 

Note written by Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman in the Capitation 

Tribunal. 

264. '^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to lay 
on the table of this House the note written by Dr. Sir Shah Muhammad 
Sulaiman in the Capitation Tribunal ? 

iiient.-Oolonel A. P. B. Lnmby : Government are not prepared to 
lay the note in question on the table of the House. They are, however, 
prepared to show it to the Leaders of Parties or their nominees, subject to 
certain conditions which were communicated to the former during the 
last Delhi Session. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I am the Deputy Leader. Can you show it 
to me ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. B. Lumby : What I said was ^ ‘ They are, how- 
ever, prepared to show it to the Leaders of Parties or their nominees 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Under what conditions will it be shown f 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. I^. Lumby : The conditions originally stated 
were : 

T he papers will be shown in strict confidence and on the cle:ir understanding 
that those who read them, whatever use they may make of the information disclosed, 
will not quote the writers of the notes as tlieir authority for stich infonnatioM, still 
less make copies or take verbatim extracts from the notes for ush cither in the presh 
or in public speeches and of course that no reference is made to any foreign power 
by name as having been alluded to in those notes.’* 

DiWan Bahadur A. BamasWalhi Mudaliar : Is it a fact that the 
Ijcftdii^s bf Partied declined to take the ^i^ponsibility of either seeiij^ 
these notes under those conditions or nominating any of their Members 
to see the notes under those conditions ? 

Lieut.-Gbltiiiel A. P. B. Lumby : That is true certainly . of twq 
Parties, but I know that one Party took advantage of the offer made. 

MI^ithdrawal op the Concession given to Poor Patients travelling 

Kasauli. 

266 . *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) On wha t date did the EaiiWt^ 
Bbfil’d Inforttr tte Bdircation Department that theyhad* ^^rtthdrawn thcf 
concession gi^bh tl) flbcJr jiatie^ntt tfayellin^ to K&sauli f 
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(b) What action, if any, did th^ Education Department tahe on 
rece^ of mkt ^ 

Ijbr. O. 8. Bajpai : (o^) The Department of Education, Health and 
Lan^, oame to khow of the withdrawal of the concession on the 29th 
May, 1933. 

(6) The Railway Board were unwilling to press the Indian Rail- 
way Conference Association, who came to this decision, to reconsider 
it, hut steps were taken to have the concession extended by six months 
so as to enable Local Oovernments, if they so wished, to arrange for 
the is^ue at t^ifir own expense of free passes to inctig^nt peri|ons resid- 
ing within their jurisdiction. Instructions were also issued to autho- 
rities in the directly administered areas to meet the expenditure involved 
from their budgets. 


Wl^^'HP.I^WAL OF THE CONCESSION GIVEN TO POOE BaTIENTS TRAVBH.ING TO 

Kasauli. 

^6. Zi^iid4in Ahmad : (a) Is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment of that the Kasauli Pasteur Institute he re^rved for the rich 
people y 

(6) Are Government aware that poor people will not be able to pay 
the expenses of travelling to Kasauli from their houses 1 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : (a) No. 

(h) Attention is invited to the reply just given to part {h) of the 
Honourable Member ^s question No. 265. 

Withdrawal of the Concession given to Soldiers and Officers 
TRAVELLING TO KaSAULI. 

267. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (g) Have the Railway Board with- 
drawn, or do they propose to withdraw from the soldiers and officers 
the concession of travelling to Kasauli ? 

(6) What is the nature and extent of these concessions ? 

(c) What is the net loss to Railways on account of these conces- 
sions f 

Mr. P. R. Ran : (ot) No special concession is given by Railways to 
soldiers and officers travelling to Kasauli. 

(6) and (^j). Do not arise. 

1268*. 

t269*. 

J270*. 


Representatives of India at the League of Nations. 

271. *Mr. Bhuput Bing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the names of India’s represeptatiyes^ at the League of Natipns frqm the 
very beginning to its ensuing session i 

tThis questibn will be answered on the 1st August, 1034. 

♦This question was V^it!^4j:qwn by the questioner. 
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(b) Were these representatives selected direct by His Majesty’s 
Government, or upon recommendations of the Indian Qoverpment .? 

(c) What is the procedure of selection in other parts of the British 
Commonwealth ? 

(d) Has any vacancy in the League Council occurred by the retire- 
ment of China ? 

(e) What is India’s quota towards League expenses in proportion to 
other Dominions of the Commonwealth and the nations of the world ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendm Sircar : («) A statement is laid on 
the table. 

(h) India’s representatives are selected by the Secretary of State 
in consultation with the Government of Lidia. 

(c) The Government of India have no information, but it is presumed 
that the selection is made by the Dominion Government of the day. 

(d) China was elected to the (’onncil by the Assembly of 1931. Tem- 
I>orary members of the Council are elected for a jieriod of three years 
and China’s seat will therefore be required to be filled up by the Assembly 
in 1934. 

(e) The Honourable Member is referred to page 1258 of the League 
of Nations Official Journal, 14th Year, 1933, a copy of which is in the 
Library. 


List showing the composition of the Indian Delegations to the Assembly of the League of 




Nations, 1920^1034, 

1920. 

Delegates 

. . Sir William Stevenson Meyer. 

Maharaja Jam Sahob of Nawaiiagar. 

Sir Saiyid Ali Imam. 

1021. 

Delegates 

. . Sir William Stevenson Moyer. 

His Highness the Maharao of Kutch. 

The Right Hon’ bio V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

1922. 

Delegates 

. . Viscount Chelmsford. 

Maharaja .lam Saheb of Nawanagar. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer. 

1923. 

Delegates 

. . Lord Hardingo of Penshurst. 

Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. 

Syed Hasan Imam. 


Expert 

. . Mr. J. Campbell. 

1924. 

Delegates 

. . Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Mahajara of Bikaner. 

Sir Muhammad Rafique. 


Substitutes 

. . Captain Maharaj Kumar of Bikaner. 

Sir Stanley Reed. 

Mr. J. Campbell. 

Mr. P. J. Patrick (Secretary and Substitute Dele- 
gate). 

1925.. 

Delegates 

.. Visoount Willingdon. 

Maharaja of Patiala. 

Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee. 


Substitute 

... Sir Edwaid Chamier. 
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1926. Delegates 
Substitutes 


1926. 

1927. 


Special Session 
Delegate 
Delegates 


Substitutes 

1928. Delegates 
Substitutes 

1929. Delegates 

Substitutes 

1930. Delegates 

Substitutes 

1931. Delegates 

Substitutes 

1932. Delegates 

Substitutes 

1933. Delegates 

Substitute 

1934. Delegates 


Sir William Vincent. 

Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Qadir. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar. 

Sir Edward Ohamier. 

Sir Basanta Kumar Mullick. 

Sir Muhammad Kafique. 

The Earl of Lytton. 

Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar. 

Sir Edward Chamier. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain. 
Sir Basanta Kumar Mullick. 

The Earl of Lytton. 

Nawab of Palanpur. 

Mr. S. N. Mallik. 

Sir Edward Chamier. 

Sir Kumar Venkata Reddi. 

Mr. A. Yusuf Ali. 

Sir Muhammad Habibullah, Lmder. 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

Sir William Ewart Greaves. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett. 

SyedRaza Ali. 

Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. 

Sir William Ewart Greaves. 

Sir Dcva Prasad Sarvadhicary. 

Sir Denys Bray. 

Sir Jchangir Cooverjee Coyajoe. 

The Hon’ble Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter. 
Khan Bahadur Divvan Abdul Hamid. 
Sir Denys Bray. 

Sir Jehangir Cooverjee Coyajee. 

Rao Bahadur Sir Annepu Patro. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

H. H. The Aga Khan. 

Sir Denys Bray. 

Sir Prabhashankar Dalpatram Pattani. 

Sir Jehangir Cooverjee Coyajee. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bijay Kumar Basil 

Sir B. L. Mitter. 

Sir Denys de S. Bray. 

Sir Abdussamad Khan. 

Sir Homi Mehta. 

H. H. The Aga Khan. 

Sir Den 3 r 8 de S. Bray. 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar* 


Substitute 


Sir Homi Mehta 
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Mr. Bhnpat Sing : Wm Oovenunent state whether L i{ ^ 
ments are consulted t^e selection of the delegates to the League of 
Nations T 

The Honourable Sir Hrip<;ii4ra l^ci^ : I have no information on the 
matter^ but if my flonourfiple friend will put down a question, I will 
make inquiries. 

Mr. Lalchand Naui^irai : May I know on what basis is this quota 
fixed T 

The Honourably |l|ir Nripendra Sircar : I want notice of that' ques- 
tion. That question cannot possibly arise from this question. 

Mr. Lalchand Ifaii^ai : It arises from part (e). 

Mr, B. Das : Arising out of the reply regarding the •personnel chosen 
from India, will the Honourable Member kindly toll us why there is a 
change of attitude by (Government in choosing only loyalist gentlemen 
to represent at the League of Nations and not politicians of outstanding 
merit ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Government do not admit 
any of the six fallacious assumptions made in .this question. 

Mr. B. Das : The Bight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri and others used 
to represent in the good old days at the League of Nations. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : In view of the fact that Indian States are 
always represented in the delegation of India, have the Government of 
India ever asked the Indian States to contribute their quota of expenses 
to the League of Nations 1 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : My Honourable friend, like 
his predecessor, has made another wrong assumption. They are not al- 
ways represented. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : During the last four 
years ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The question was that the 
Indian States were always represented. My reply is that they are not 
always represented, but sometimes represented. If any further infor- 
mation is required, I want notice. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : If in any particular year the Indian States 
are represented, then, in that particular year, are the Indian States re- 
quired to give their quota of expenses ? 

The Hwourablc Sir Nripendra Sircar : 1 want notice. 

Mr. Lalchan^ Navylr?! ^ 1 have a reply particularly to part (e), 

and, if the Honourable JJember is not in a position to give reply, he may 
do so hereafter after making enquiries. I want to know what is the 
on which the Dominions and the Nations of the world are taken to the 
League ? On what basis and on what proportion ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sirc^ : I want notice. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : Was not this question asked sometime ago ? 
Why does the Honourable Member want fresh notice ? 

Mr. President |{pnQ|irable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : It must 
have been answered at that time. 
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Mr. H. P. Mody : No, Sir. My Honourable friend wanted notice 
even at that time. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : A few days ago, that ques- 
tion was put as a supplement to some supplementary question, and that 
was answered to the best of my ability. I insist on notice for this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I give then two notices of the question. 

Establishment of the Reserve Bank op India. 

272. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
when it is proposed to start the Relserve Bank in India ? 

(6) Have the Governors and Deputy Governors been nominated t 
If so, what are their names 1 

(c) What is the approximate initial cost estimated for the starting 
of the Bank 1 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : (cO Government are not yet in a position to 
make an announcement. 

(h) No. 

(c) It is not yet possible to frame a reliable estimate. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that the Governor has already 
been appointed as announced in the newspapers of today ? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : I am not in position to add anything to the 
reply I already gave. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Has the Honourable Member read today’s 
Hindustan Times ? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : No, Sir. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya ; Will Government now read that paper ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Has the Honourable Member read the 
Statesman of this morning ? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : No, Sir. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : When will the Government issue their 
communique ? Everybody knows what the position is. 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : T am not in a ])osition to say anything further 
than T have said just now. 

t273*. 


Anti-Indian Legislation in Zanzibar. 

274. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : {a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the exact nature and the salient features of the new laws against Indians 
in Zanzibar ? 

(h) Is there any Agent of the Indian Government in Zanzibar ? If 
so, did he inform the Indian Government before these laws wej;^e passed f 
If not, is it intended to appoint an Agent to safeguard Indian interests ? 

IThis question will be answered on the 1st August, 1934. 

L230LAD B 
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(c) When did the Indian Government first get information of these 
laws f 

(d) Have these laws been already brought into efltect ? 

(c) What steps are Indian Government taking in the matter, and 
with what result ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : (a.) A copy of the decrees, to which the attention 
of the Honourable Member is invited, has been placed in the Library of 
the House. 

(h) There is no Indian agent in Zanzibar. The second part does 
not arise. The answer to the third is in the negative. 

(c) On the 24th eJune, 1934. 

(d) The law's have been passed. 

(e) I Avould invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the 
reply given by me to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ^s question No. 148, on the 
19th of this month. 

Mr. B. Das : Is it a fact that Party Leaders w'aited on the Honour- 
able Member in charge of Education, Health and Lands, and that the 
Honourable Member assured the deputation that 8ir Maharaj Singh will 
be deputed to Zanzibar to enquire on the spot ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : Certain Honourable Members saw the Honourable 
Sir Fazl-i-lTusain, and the suggestion w'as made that the Government of 
India should depute an officer to Zanzibar to make local investigation. 
The Honourable Sir I^azl-i-Husain gave the assurance that that sugges- 
tion ^vould be promptly and carefully considered. I regret to say that 
I am not in a position to announce any names. 

Competition of British Firms with Indian Steel Manufacturers. 

275. "^Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if the reiiort of the Tariff Board regarding abuse of the Ottawa Agreement 
preference by British firms in steel manufactures has been accepted by 
them ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government pro- 
pose to take any drastic action against the British firms who, taking 
advantapo of tile preference, are competing with Indian steel manufao- 
turevs by underquoting them ? 

(r) Do Government propose to withdraw the preference and exclude 
Britisli stee! from the Indian market in view of the action of the British 
manufacturers ? 

(d) Is it a fact that Government intend to extend further concessions 
to British steel ? 

(e) Are Government aware of the strong public feeling in the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore ; (a), (6) and (c). So far as Gov- 
ernment are aware no Ottaw'a preferences have been given in respect 
of iron or steel w^hich have been abused in any way. 

(d) and (e). The decisions of the Government of India on the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board are embodied in the Bill which 
was introduced on the 25th July, 1934. 
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Effect of the New Excise Doty on the Sugar Industry. 

276. *111. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether there has been any effect of the new sugar excise duty upon the 
sugar industry in this country ? 

(b) What is the amount of excess collections of duty since its imposi- 
tion till June, 1934 ? 

(c) Do Government propose exempting the Bihar sugar mills, affected 
by the earthquake, to enable them to recoup their losses ? 

(d) Have the sugar imports increased after the impositiou ol: tlie new 
duty ? What are the comparative figures of imports from Api il to June 
for 1933 and 1934 ? 

(e) Has there been a 25 per cent, decrease in sugar cousiiniption in 
1933-34 as compared with the average of the last six years ending with 
1930-31 / If so, have Government found out the reasons for this ? What 
steps, if any, do they propose to take to increase the sugar consumption ? 

Mr. A. J. Eaisman : (cd I would invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to the statement contained in section XIII of the Keview of 
tlip Sugar Trade in India, published in the Indian Trade Journal 
(Supplement), dated the 5th July, 1934. This contains the latest infor- 
mation available and the Sugar Technologist’s conclusions are that the 
immediate effect of the excise duty has been to put a wholesome check 
un excessive expansion ; that factories are taking steps to increase their 
efficiency and employ better technical staff and that future development 
will be on desirable lines. 

(h) The information is being collected and will be placed on the 
table in due course. 

(c) The Government of India have already agreed to the grant of 
exemption to such factories in respect of stocks of sugar held on the 1st 
April in excess of the stock Avhich would have been helrl but for the earth- 
«iuake. 

(d) No. The total imports during April, May, and June, 1933, 
M ere 71,915 tons, and during the corresponding ])eriod of 1934, have only 
reaeh(;d 49,971 tons. 

(e) There are no statistics of the consumption of sugar in India, 
.^ny estimates framed by adding figures for the imports to the figures 
of Indian production are liable to serious error as there are no figures 
of sugar produced by the Khandmri process. A reference to the Review 
ouoted in reply to ia) will show that the consumption of factory sugar 
in India has fallen steadily since 1929-30. The estimated consumption 
for 1933-34 is still as high as in 1924-25, while the net quantity of (/wr 
consumed is estimated to have gone up from 2,400,000 tons to 3,245,000 
tons. 


Sir Leslie Hudson : Sir, before question 277 is answered, I rise to 
a point of order. I submit that clause ( f) of this question offends 
against Standing Order 36, clause (•?), which states that questions 
should not be asked if they contain inferences or defamatory atate- 
ments. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
President carefully examines the questions in the light of all the Rules 
and Standing Orders before the questions are admitted, and, when the 
questions once appear in the order paper, it is presumed that all those 
points have been considered by the President. 

Hardinge Bridge on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

277. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether contvaet works of the Hardinge Bridge on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, worth several lakhs of rupees, have been finished and works worth 
one crore of rupees or so have still to be completed ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Deputy Chief Engineer in charge of the 
Hardinge Bridge has got only three contractors to whom he gives con- 
tracts and is it also a fact tliat the agreements are made with the son, 
brothers and partners of the said contractors, who work jointly ; 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state why the tender system is 
not in force on these works ? 

(ff) Do Government propose to introduce the system of calling public 
tenders in all future works ? If not, why not ? 

(e) Are Government aware that the subordinates of the Engineering 
Department take the measurements of earthworks and check the number 
of coolies as dictated by the said contractors ? If not, do they propose 
to enquire into the matter ? If not, why not ? 

(/) Is Mr. Harvey an unmarried man ? Are Government aware that 
the contractors have to arrange for his enjoyments, feasts and boat joy-, 
rides V If not, do they propose to enquire into the matter f U not, wlsy 
not ? 

(g) Has the attention of Government been drawn to tlie article by 
Mr. (.\ C. Banerjee, a retired engineer, published in the A>nrUa Bazar 
Pairika of the 26th May, 1934 ? If so, has his advice been followed If 
not, why not ? 

(/?) is it a fact tliat these contractors have been promised by 
Mr. Harvey that the less percentage below the seheduh^d rates of tlie 
Easieni Beugal Railway shall not lx* (i(»diicted from them and they will be 
paid bonus '! 

Mr. P. R. Ran : With your i)ermission, Sir, I propose to reply tc» 
questions Nos. 277 and 278 together. I am making enquiries from the 
Railway Administration and will place a reply on the table in due 
course. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing ; Will the reply be laid on the table in this 
Session f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I cannot say now. 

Mr. B. Das : Is it a fact that, with reference to the construction of 
this Hardinge Bridge, the opinion of Indian experts is that Government 
are not following the right kind of advice in the matter of construction 
of this bridge. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : 1 think ihy Honourable friend is aware that we did 
get the best po’ssible advice, and, specially in Sir Robert Gales, we have 
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one who is an engineer of great experience in these matters and who 
himself originally constructed the Hardinge Bridge. 

Mr. B. Das : But have these experts got any experience of Indian 
rivers and the vagaries of the current, particularly of the river near 
Hardinge Bridge ? 

Mr. P. B. Ban : Of course. As I have already informed the House, 
Sir liobert Oales was himself the person who constructed this bridge. 

Mr. B. Das : Has the Honourable Member read the statement of Mr. 
C. C. Banerjee, and does the Honourable Member realise that that is the 
view held by many Indian engineers ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I realise, Sir, that that is the view held by Mr. 
C. C. Banerjee. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : In view of the fact that the allegations in 
these two questions are of a very serious nature, will the Railway Board 
make special inquiries, and, after those inquiries are made, lay a state- 
ment before this House, instead of simply referring to the report of the 
Agent ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I have already asked for the information, and, as 
soon as the information is available, T shall place a statement on the 
table of the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : My question is, after the information is 
received by the Railway Board, will they make additional inquiries if 
they are found necessary t 

Mr. P. B. Bau : Additional inquiries are always made if necessary* 
Contracts for Works on the Eastern Benoal Rattavav. 

1278. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a,) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether there is any Eastern Bengal Railway contractor of the name of 
Teoma] 18eth with his head office at Lalmonirhat, in the District of Rung- 
pur ? 

{()) Is it a fact tliat all the big contract works are always given to 
him, at very high rates, for the last so many years, though many con- 
traetons o/i'ered to do the same work at half rates ? If so, will Govern- 
ment be i)leased to state why public tenders are not called for the works 
over the Eastern Bengal Railway ? 

(e) Is it a fact that on the 21st April, 1931, Mr. Mellot, an Executive 
Engineer of Paksey, invited tenders for relaying 75 lbs. rails with 90 lbs. 
trucks, helweeii Domar on Siliguri and Parbattipur Section, but before 
the opening date of the said tenders the then Chief Engineer of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway encamped at the spot and got the said work 
done by the said Teomal, contractor, on his executing an agreement, which 
in the beginning amounted to Rs. 42,000 but in the end became worth 
Rs. 1.10,000 ? 

(d) Is it a fact that Mr. L. F. Jackson, the Chief Engineer, after 
inspecting the construction of Dhaneshwari Bridge and Tungle Line, 
issued a circular order that Teomal should not be given any works in 
future, and fined him Rs. 8,000 for supply of boulders of smaller weights 
than eoijti*acted for the Hardinge Bridge from his Siliguri quarry ? If 
so, do Government propose to institute an enquiry into the allegations 
and inform this House of the result? If not, why not. ? 


tFor answer to this question, answer to question No. 277. 
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Proposed Increase in Press Telegram Bates. 

279. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they have received any memorandum from the Indian .Jouimalists^ 
Association, objecting to the proposed increase in Press telegram rates t 

(h) Have Government sent any reply to it ? If so, will they be 
pleased to lay a copy of it on the table of this House t If not, why not T 

(c) Do Government propose to drop the proposed increase in view of 
the submissions made by the Journalists’ Association / If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Yes. 

(h) The answer to the first part is in the negative. The second pai’t 
does not arise. As regards the third part, a communication, dated the 
4tli July, has been received from the Indian Journalists’ Association, 
Calcutta, with reference to the Press Notice, issued by Government, 
calling for the views of all affected interests on the proposed revision 
of the rate.s for inland Press telegrams. The views expressed by the 
Indian Journalists’ Association will be considered, with such other views 
as may be received, in due course, from various bodies on the same 
subject and consequently no reply has been sent to the communication. 

(c) Government have not yet arrived at a final decision on the 
subject. In response to requests received from the various interests 
affected they have extended the period originally fixed for the sub- 
mission of views from the end of April, 1934 to the 15th August, 1934. 

Mr. Chawla’s Flight by Aeroplane. 

280. *Hr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Was any representative of the Indian 
Govonmient present at the Delhi aerodrome to see off Mr. Chawla, the 
first Indian aviator on his world flight ? 

(J) Do Government view with disapproval Mr. Chawla ’s flight T 

(f) Was it mulrr instructions that the aerodrome people were also 
conspicuous by their absence T 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a.) The Aerodrome Officer was 
present at the aerodrome to see Mr. Chawla off, in the ordinary course 
of his duties. No other Government official was present. 

(&) No. On the contrary, a great deal of trouble has been taken 
to obtain permits for Mr. Chawla ’s flight and to assist him by seeing 
that lie started with all the documents and information necessary to 
ensure that he will not be delayed in other countries. The arrangements 
made only cover the flight to Europe so far as Government are aware 
Mr. Chawla has made no arrangements which will enable him to fly 
round the world. 

(c) No instructions were issued. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether any representative of 
this Assembly- was present on that occasion f 
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Transfer op the Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi. 

281. *Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Boy : (a) Will Government be pleased 

to state whether it has been deeided to remove the Agricultural Institute 
from Pusa to somewhere near Delhi 1 If so, when ? 

(h) Whlat are the reasons for the proposed removal and at whose 
initiative has it been so decided f 

(c) What will be the approximate cost of acquiring the lands and 
constructing new buildings for the accommodation of the Institute f 

(d) How will the present buildings and lands be disposed of ? 

(.e) Will this House be consulted before taking the final decision f 
If not, why not ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
answer given to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s question No. 69 on the 18th July, 
1934, and to connected supplementaries. 

t282*. 

Recommendations op the Orissa Boundary Committee. 

283. •Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Will Government be pleased to 
state what action has been taken so far by them to give effect to the re- 
commendations of the Orissa Boundary Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to the footnote to paragraph 61 of the Proposals for Indian 
Constitutional Reform, 

t284*. 

Oriya-speaking People in the Income-tax Department. 

285. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Will Government be pleased to 
state how many men belonging to Income-tax Department are working 
in the districts consisting mainly of Oriya-speaking people, and will they 
be pleased to state how many of them belong to Orissa proper 1 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : In all 15 men are working in the districts re- 
ferred to b\ the Honourable Member and of these, nine belon.g to Orissa 
proper. 

Mr. Lalohand Navalrai ; May 1 know if there is any rule or regula- 
tion that people will be taken from each district and from each Pro- 
vince f 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : There is no such rule. Sir, as far as I am aware. 

Mr. Lalohand Navalrai : Is there any practice like that t 

Uri A. J. Baisman : I am not aware that that is the practice, Sir. 

- 'f ■,.I « r i ^. — ' I iy» 

IThis question vdll be answered on the 1st August, 1934. 
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Train Clerks working as Guards. 

286. *Mr. M. Blaswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that train clerks 
are ordered to work as guards f 

(b) Do they get in such cases pay and allowances as guards and 
enjoy all the privileges which a guard is entitled to enjoy ? 

(c) Is there ajiy rule to permit the appointment of railwaymen to 
sucli posts, the duties of which they do not know ? 

(d) Is it a fact that if train clerks when working as guards, commit 
any mistake, they are punished and penalised for the mistake ■? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Railway Board recently issued orders that 
the staff appointed for i\ specific service should not be allowed to work 
on other posts, the duties of which they do not know ? 

Ittr. P. R. Bau : (u) I understand that train clerks, who are quali- 
fied in guard’s duties, are occasionally required to work as guards. 

(b) and (d). Government have made no enquiries on these points, 
but presumably the position is as stated. 

(c) and (e). No. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that, in spite of train clerks 
not knowing the duties of guards, they are asked to go and work as 
guards f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : In reply to part (a) of the question, I said that I 
undersland that train clerks who are qualified in guard’s duties are 
occasionally required to work as guards. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : What does the Honourable Member mean 
by ** qualified ” 1 Does he mean qualified by passing the examination 
of guards or simply qualified in the opinion of the Traffic Superin- 
tendent ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Those who are qualified in the opinion of their 
superior ofScers. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Though they might not have passed the 
guard s examination f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I have no information on that point. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad ; Will Government be pleased to inquire 
whether it is not a fact that^ sometimes train clerks, who do not know 
tile duties of guards and have not passed the guard’s examination, are 
asked on the North Western Railway to work as guards of trains ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau : If my Honourable friend has any specific instances 
to bring to notice, I shall be quite pleased to take action, but on purely 
hypothetical assumptions I do not think it is fair to ask Government to 
inquire from all the Railways what the practice is. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether the work of a guard 
does not require technical knowledge and special training t 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I am not acquainted personally with -the duties of 
guards, but I am quite willing to take it from my Honourable friend 
that their duties might be described to some extent as technical. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that when they go with trains, 
they enjoy all the privileges as guards ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran ; I have no reason to believe they do not. 

Dr. Zianddin Ahmad ; May I ask whether passenger trains are 
put in charge of untrained persons ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I do not think so. I do not think that a train will 
be put in charge of an untrained person, but if my Honourable friend 
has any reason to believe that such is the case, and if he gives me evi- 
dence in support of his allegation, I shall be quite prepared to inquire 
into it. 

Contribution madk for the Education of the Students of the Delhi 
University in the Lahore Medical College. 

287. ®^Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to stat« whether any contribution is made by tlie Delhi i'roviiice to the 
Government of the Punjab as capitation charges for the students avIio' 
pass tlie Intermediate Examination in Science (Medical Group) from tJie 
Delhi University and who are sent to the Lahore Medical College after 
being selected for the purpose by the Chief Commissioner ? If so, what 
is the charge per student ? 

(b) During the last five years how much of these charges, it' any, 
was spent on account of the sons and wards of the employ c(^s ol; the < (Mitral 
Government and how much on those ot others who fire not iMiiployed 
under the Government of India and have got Medical Colleges in their 
jirovinces ? % 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai ; (a) A coiitribution of Rs. 1,050 per student per 
annum is paid. 

(h) The total amount spent on capitation charges was Rs. 83,551. 
The other information asked for by the Honourable Member is not avail- 
able. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil : May I ask what is the number of students 
admitted into the Lahore Medical College every year ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : I really would have to make an inquiry on that 
point — I cannot say what the total number of students admitted into the 
College is, because the college is under the Local Governmmit : what I 
do know is that two are admitted every year from Delhi. 

Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil : May I ask what is the number of students 
that i)assed in this Medical Group in Delhi ? 

Mr. Q. 8. Bajpai : I have already laid a statement in regard to that 
in reply to a question, I think, asked by Mr. Jadhav or by Mr. Patil 
himself. The numbers are 11 in 11130, 9 in 1931, 16 in 1932, 21 in 1933, 
and 28 in 1934. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to say how 
many students had applied and how many of them were not sent to 
Lahore f 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : My Honourable friend's question, No. 287, is as 
regards capitation charges : not as regards the number of students who 
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applied : but I have already answered that question in reply to an earlier 
question. 

t288* 

f289*. 

Muslim Gazetted Officers recruited in certain Departments of 

State Railways. 

290. *^Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (on behalf of HajI Chaudliiiry 
Mulimimiad Tsmail Khan) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of Muslim gazetted officers recruited during the last one year in 
each of the following departments of tlie Indian State Railways and how 
many of such officers wen* Bengal Muslims : 

(0 Traffic Department, 

(H) Loco. Department, 

(in) Audit and Accounts Department, 

(iv) Engineering Department ? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Muslims 
recruited during the last one year in the subordinate ranks of the 
Indian State Railways in each of the above Departments and how 
many of them were Bengal Muslims ? 

Mr. P. E. Rau ; (a) No direct recruitment to the gazetted ranks in 
any of the departments referred to in part (a) of the question was made 
on the State-managed Railways during the period 1933-34. 

(b) All the information available will be found in Appendix C of 
Volume II of the Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 
1932-33 a copy of which is in the Library of the House. 

t291*. 

Indian Officers employed in the Army Headquarters. 

292. *Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil : (a) Will Government please 
atate : 

(i) the number of officers employed in the Army Headquarters, 
and 

(}i) the number of Indian officers em])loyed in the Army Head- 
quarters (with the exception of any if employed for the 
publication of Fauji Akhbar) 1 

(h) If the reply to part (a) (ii) be in the negative, will Government 
please state the reasons underlying the fact that Indian officers are not 
employed at the Army Headquarters f 

(c) Are Government prepared to bring Indian officers for employ- 
ment at tlie Army Headquarters ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the prescribed period for each officer’s employ- 
ment at the Army Headqiiartenst is four years! 

tThis queition will be answered on the Ist August, 1934. 
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(e) Will Government please «tate the number of oflicers now em- 
ployed at the Army Headquarters, and of those who have been there for 
more than four years t 

(/) Is it a fact that in order to allow officers to stay at the Army 
Ileadquarlers for more than four years, their appointments are changed, 
thus giving them another four years and so on ? 

{y) Is not this practice a set-back for other officers of the Army ? 

(h) Are Government prepared to order s))ecific*all.v that under no 
cireinnstauees, an officer’s stay at the Army Heailquarters should exceed 
four years ? If not, why not 1 

Lieut.<Oolonel A. F. R. Lumby : (a) I presume the Honourable Mem- 
ber is referring to King’s Commissioned officers. If so, the numbers are : 

(i) 140. 

(it) None. 

(b) and (c). As the Honourable Member is no doubt aware, there 
are no Indian King’s Commissioned officers Avho have more than fifteen, 
and few who have more than ten, years service as yet. It is only rarely 
that British officers with less than fifteen years service are selected for 
staff or departmental appointments at Army Headquarters, and in the 
case of the former, the officers selected are as a rule Staff College graduates. 
The first Indian officer to be chosen to attend the Staff College has not yet 
corapl<?t:ecl Ihe two years’ course of instruction there. When Indian officers 
have the necessary training and experience, they will of course be consi- 
dered for these appointments. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) and {h). Out of the 140 officers employed at Army Headquarters 
only ten have been there for more than four years. Five of these com- 
menced a fresh tenure on promotion to a higher grade, while the other 
five possess special knowledge of particular subjects and are, therefore, 
difficult to replace in their appointments at any given moment. Govern- 
ment are not, therefore, prepared to tie their hands particularly as regards 
officers of the latter category by issuing a specific order on tlie lines sug- 
gested by the Honouraible Member. 

. (/) No. 

(g) Does not arise. 

Indian Officers employed in the Medical Directorate. 

293. *Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil ; (a) What is the number of officers 
employed in the Medical Directorate of the Army Headquarters ? 

(b) How many of these officers are Indians ? 

(c) Has ever an Indian officer been employed in the Medical Branch 
of the Army Headquarters T If not, why not ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. B. Lumby : (a) Seven Medical Officers. 

(b) None. 

(c) No. These appointments are filled by selection from officers of 
the ^yal Army Medical Corps and the Indian Medical Service. There 
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is nothing to prevent an Indian officer of the latter Service, who pos- 
sesses the necessary qualifications, from being selected for an appoint- 
ment at Army Headquarters. It has, however, been found that Indian 
officers, who are suitable practically, always prefer to serve on the civil 
side. 


Purchase of Stores for the Army. 

294. »Eao Bahadur B. L. Patil : (a) Is it a fact that the Directoi 
of Contracts, Army Headquarters, is responsible for the purchase of 
stores required for the Army, and disposal of stores no more required 
for the Army ? 

(b) Can not the purchasing Avork for the Army be done by the 
Indian Stores Department ? If not, why not ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to merge the Purchase Branch 
of the C(jntra(*is Directorate, Army Headquarters, into the Indian 
Stores Department, creating a Military Section in that office ? If not, 
why not ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. It. Lumby : (a) The Director of Contracts is 
responsible, under the orders of His Excellency the Commandor-iiid'hief, 
for the purchase of stores (other than such articles as lethal weapons 
and technical apparatus and equipment), and for the disposal of surplus 
and waste material. 

(b) Not fully. Actually a large proportion of the stores required 
for the Army is purcha^sed through tlic Indian Stores Department. After 
full consideration it Avas decided that it Avas essential to retain the present 
system, which provides an agency possessing special knowledge of the 
needs of the Army in peace and Avar. 

(r;) No. The present system is cheaper and more efficient. 

Indian Officers employed in the Contracts Directorate. 

295. *Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil : (a) What is the number of officers 
employed in the office of Director of Contracts, Army Headquarters ? 

(h) How many of these officers are Indians ? 

(r) Have Government considered AA^hether it is necessary to employ 
Indian officers in this office Avhere knoAvledge of Indian markets Avould be 
an asset ? If not, why not ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. B. Lumby : (r/) Five. 

(h) None. 

(e) The work of the Contracts Directorate requires not only business 
capacity, but experience in the executive duties of the Army and know- 
ledge of its s]iecial requirements in stores and raiaterial. The combina- 
tion of qualifications is not to be found outside the Army, which as yet 
has no Indian officers of its own possessing them to a sufficient extent. 
When Indian officers of these necessary qualifications and experience 
become available, they Avil] certainly be considered for employment in the 
Directorate. 

Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil : May I know what are the necessary quali- 
fications ? 
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Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : The qualifications, I referred to in 
my reply, were business capacity and experience in the executive duties 
of the Arraj’, and, knowledge of its special requirements in stores and 
material 


Recruitment of Oriyas in the Salt Department. 

296. ^Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of men, belonging to the Salt Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India, who are employed in the districts of Bihar and Orissa 
where the population is preponderatingly Oriyas ? 

('6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Oriyas 
amongst such officers of the Salt Department f If there are none, do 
Government propose to take immediate steps for the recruitment of 
Oriyas ? If not, why not t 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : The information is being obtained and will be 
laid on the table in due course. 

Recruitment of Oriyas in certain Departments of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway Workshop at Kharagpur. 

297. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of men recruited during the last one year in. the sub- 
ordinate ranks of each of the following departments of the Bengal 
Nagpur Kailway Workshop at Kharagpur : 

(i) Engineering Department, 

(ii) Accounts Department, 

(in) Loco. Department, 

(iv) Carriage and Wagon Department ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Oriyas 
recruited in the above Departments of the Kharagpur Railway Work- 
shops during the same period ? If none was recruited, why not ? 

(c) Do Government propose to take immediate steps, such as the issue 
of instructions to the Bengal Nagpur Railway authorities for the re- 
cruitment of more Oriyas in the subordinate ranks of the different 
Departments of the Hengnl Nagpur Railway Workshop at Kharagpur ? 
If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) and (b). Government regret they cannot under- 
take to collect information in addition to what is already contained in 
the Annual Administration Reports of Railways. 

(c) I am sending a. copy of the question to the Agent, Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, for his consideration. The staff, I may add, are not Govern- 
ment servants, but servants of the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company. 

Recommendations of the Orissa Boundary Committee. 

298. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Is it a fact that the Govern- 
ment of India are still in correspondence with the Secretary of State on 
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the recommendations of the Orissa Boundary Committee ? If so, do Gov- 
ernment propose to lay a copy of such correspondence on the table of 
this House t If not, why not f 

(h) Is if a fact that Government are putting obstacles in the way 
of the immediate creation of a separate Orissa Province f 

(c) Is it a fact that on the contrary Government are trying to hasten 
the creation of a separate Sind before the creation of a separate Orissa t 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : In reply to the Honourable 
Member’s question T cannot say anything more than that the proposals 
of His Majesty’s Government for the creation of the separate provinces 
of Orissa and Sind are presumably now under the consideration of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Manufacture of Pyrotechnic Matches. 

299. *l!ttr. 8. 0. Mitra : (a) Arc Government aware that pyrotech- 
nic mnichcs are manufactured in Bengal as cottage industry in different 
placf‘S and that each box coulaius twelve sticks ? 

ffi) Are Government aware that the pyrotechnic matches are not for 
ordinary daily use and are used only during religious festivals ? 

(c) Will (government please state whether the present Matches Act 
applies to the manufacture of ])yrotechnic matches ? 

(d) If the reply to i)art (c) be in the affirmative, do Government con- 
template passing orders for exempting such cottage industries from the 
operation of the Matches Act ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : (a) and (b). Government have no precise in- 
formation. I am prepared to accept the facts suggested by the Honour- 
able Member in part (a) of his question, but as regards part (h) of his 
question, I am not aware that the use of pyrotechnic matches is confined 
solely to occasions of religious festivals. 

(c) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(d) Govi>rnmo.nt see no siifficient reason for exempting such indus- 
tries from the operation of the Act. Thej- are eligible for the rebate pro- 
vided by the rules made under section 19 of the Matches (Excise Duty) 
Act to the same extent as cottage factories producing ordinary matches. 

Extensions granted in the Currency Office, Cawnpore. 

300. *Mr, S. G. Jog ; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether their attention has been drawn to the resolutions passed at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Cawnpore Currency Association held in 
January, 1934 ? 

(7>) Is it a fact that in Cawnpore Currency Office extensions are 
rei)eatcdly granted to the employees who are due for retirement ? If so, 
does this not block the promotions of the deserving persgns in these hard 
times ? 

(r) In how many cases have such extensions been granted in that 

(d) What is the number of employees who are due for retirement by 
the end of this official year in Cawnpore and other Currency Offices in 
India 1 
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Mr. A. J. Balsman : The necessary information is being collected 
and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Establishment of the Reserve Bank of India. 

301. *Mr. S. 0. Jog : Will Government be pleased to state when the 
Reserve Bank is likely to be started ? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : 1 am not yet in a position to make an 
announcement. 

Dwindling Trade op Bombay. 

302. *Mr. 8 . 0. Jog : (a) Has the attention of the Government of 
India been drawn to a letter, dated the 23rd June, 1934, published in the 
Bomhofi Chronicle under the nom de plume “ Tempus Pugit regarding 
Bombay ^s dwindling trade ? 

{h) Is it a fact that during the last 15 years there has been a gradual 
decline of re-export trade of India ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the entrepot trade in Japanese cotlo)i and other 
piece-goods is being diverted to the Persian Gulf owdng to the prohibition 
of import of piece-goods w'ithout a quota certificate ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Government of Straits Settlements have estab- 
lished transhipment depots to minimise the inconvenience to and to pre- 
vent the diversion of entrepot trade ? 

(e) Do the Government of India propose to take immediate steps to 
establisli similar transhipment depots in Bombay and other ports ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) Yes, Sir. ' 

(6) There has been a gradual decline in the value of re-exports from 
British India since 1919-20 though the figures for 1933-34 show an in- 
crease over those for the preceding year. 

(c) No. I may add for the information of tlie Ilononirable Member 
thal eertifieates are not required in respect of cotton piece-goods which 
are manifested for transhipment to a foreign port. 

(d) Government have no information. 

(e) No. 

Non-Stoppage op the Poona Fast Passengers at Kurla, Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway. 

303. *Mr. 8. O. Jog : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Great Indian Peninsula Railw^ay Administration have 
removed the halt at Kurla of the Up and Down Poona Past Passenger 
trains since March, 1933 ? If so, why ? 

(h) Is it a fdbt that all the Up and Down Poona Passenger trains 
used to stoj) at Kurla before March, 1933, since the commencement of the 
Railway journey to Poona f 

fr) Had any representation been received from the residents of Kurla 
regarding the inconvenience caused by the non-stoppage of the Up and 
Down Poona Past Passengers at Kurla, and if so, was any reply given T 
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(df) If the halt was removed owing to the dearth of passengers, were 
any statistics collected t If so, what was the exact period of statistics, 
and was any notice thereof given to the public 1 

(e) Do Government propose to issue orders to stop the Up and Down 
Poona Past l^assenger trains at Kurla ? Is it a fact that these are the 
only trains running during the day time and that the population of Kiirlu 
is over 30,000 and that more than half of it comes from up-country ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : (a) Yes. I understand this halt among others was 
eliminated to meet the public demand for the acceleration of these trains. 

(b) I have no definite information, but am prepared to take it from 
the Honourable Member. 

(c) Government have no information, but understand that this was 
discussed at a meeting of the Local Advisory Committee. 

(d) I undenstand some statistics were obtained, but am not aware 
for what ])eriod. 

(e) Government do not propose to interfere in the making of time 
tables for such services, as the matter is one which can usefully be dis- 
cussed, as it has already been, at meetings of the Railway's Local Advi- 
sory Committee. Tlie question will, however, be sent to the Agent, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, for consideration. 

Old Single Pice Coins. 

304, *Mr. S. 0. Jog : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
wlietliei* it is a fact that new' and old .single pice coins are mixed in the 
Bombay Currency Office before they are issued to the public ? If so, 
what is the reason for doing so ? 

(/>) W^re the old single pice coins brought to the Bombay Suiail 
Coin J)(’p6t from mofiissil treasuries in exchange for new coins at con- 
siderable e\i)ensc to Government ? If so, what was the total expenditure* 
on Ibis account during the year 1933-34 ? 

(c) Were some new coins sent to the Mint to make them dark by 
putting them into acid when old coins were not available for issue in the 
Bombay Currency Office ? If so, what was the total expenditure for 
doing this ? 

(d) Are no new copper coins issued now in the Bombay Currency 
Office ? Tf so, what is tlie object of not issuing new' copper coins and 
incurring thi< expenditure as stated in parts {a), {b) and (c) ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state wliellier they pioj)ose now' 
to issue instructions to the Bombay Currency Officer to issue new' coins at 
least to those who w'ant them for ceremonial purposes ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : (a) New and old single pice coins are some- 

times mixed, because it is not possible for reasons of economy to issue new 
coin ill all cases, and it is considered desirable that all applicants should 
be treated alike. * 

(6) Old coin was brought from mofussil treasuries when stocks at 
Bombay were low' and could not be replenished in time with new coin 
from Calcutta. Figures regarding the expenditure incurred are not avail- 
able. 
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(c) A mechanical process of this kind was tried as an experimental 
measure, for about a week, but was not pursued. The expenditure in- 
curred was negligible. 

(d) For reasons of economy new coin is only issued when the sup- 
ply of old coin is insufficient. 

(e) No. This w^oiild cause additional expenditure, and it is not 
practicable to distinguish one kind of demand from another. 

Transfer op the Eksearch Institute from Pusa to Delhi. 

306. *BIr. Oaya Prasad Singh : <a) Will Government be pleased to 
lay on the table of this House all correspondence that may have passed 
between them and the Secretary of State regarding the proposed 
removal of the Agricultural Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi ? 

(6) In the event of the transfer, is it intended, to meet the expendi- 
ture by. raising a loan or by any other source ? 

(c).Are Government aware that the notification for the acquisition 
of land in the vicinity of Delhi has given rise to much discontent among 
the villagers, and they have been holding piinchayats to protest against 
this step f 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : (a) A copy of the correspondence is laid on the 
table of the House. 

(h) It is proposed to meet the expenditure from loan funds. 

(c) So far as Government are aware there is no general agitation 
amongst the Jats and no meetings have been held. 


Correi^poiulencf with the Secretary of State, regarding the transfer of the Imperial 
Institute of Agricultural Besearch from Pusa to Delhi, 

Telegram to the Secretary op State for India, No. D.’1228-A., datfd the 22nd 

April, 1934. 

We have recently reviewed position as regards agricultural Researcl) in connection 
with wliich a question for urgent decision has arisen owing to earthquake damage to 
Oentr€^l Institute at Pusa. ^^construction there will cost about 9 lakhs but positiem 
will not be certain until possibilities of further subsidence have been tested after 
monsoon and cost may be greater. , 

You will recollect that Royal Agricultural Commission strongly expressed view 
that central Agricultural Research Institute in India could never operate satisfactorily 
nor altfiin full value if situated at inaccessible and ill-adapted place like Pusa. It 
is becoming increasingly apparent that location there was an extremely bad mistake. 
In these circumstances we view with reluctance the necessity for sinking more money 
at this station, and after careful consideration have reached conclusion that present 
occasion should be taken to correct the original mistake and reconstruct the Institute 
at a central, typical and accessible site. Wc believe that suitable site could be found 
within 20 luilen of Delhi and this location has been supported by all Directors of 
Agriculture. We h^ve not yet worked out details of new plans but it is clear that 
expenditure on new construction and land purchase should not exceed 30 to 3.5 lakhs. 
We consider that a scheme of this kind can be justified on broad economic grounds 
as a suitable object for capital expenditure especially at a time like the present when 
borrowing rates are low and other demands for capital expenditure much reduced. 


Telegram from the Secretary of State for India, No. 1388, dated the 28itD MaV^ 

1934. 

Yonr telegram dated April 22nd. Reconstruction of Pusa tnstitttto. I apptEVn 
yonr proposals. 

L23fiLAD Q 
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Floods in North Bihar. 

i|06. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Has there been any correspond- 
ence between the Government of India and the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa regarding the alarming situation in Motihari, Muzaffarpur, and 
in North Bihar generally, due to abnormal floods, and the changes in the 
courses of many rivers, resulting in the loss of crops and properties ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to make a statement on the sub- 
ject, explaining the steps taken by them to meet the situation and save 
the people of the affected areas from starvation and epidemic ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : (a) and (6). The Government of India have not 
received any communication from the Local Government on the subject. 
A reference, to pages 14-15 ot the recently published Report on the pro- 
gress of earthquake reconstruction in Bihar, will show that the Local 
Government were fully alive to the possibilities of heavy floods and pre- 
pared to cope with them. Copies of this Report are available in the 
Library of the Central Legislature. 

Absence of an Intermediate Class Waiting Room at Delhi. 

307. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Are Government aware that there is 
no Intermediate Class Waiting Room for male passengers at Delhi Junc- 
tion railway station ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I understand that this is the case, and am bringing 
the Honourable Member’s question to the notice of the Agent, North Wes- 
tern Railway, to consider whether there is any necessity for providing 
one. 


Remodelling of the Patna Junction Railway Station. 

308. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh ; When do Government propose to take 
up the remodelling of the Patna Junction railway station (East Indian 
Railway), so as to make the Indian Refreshment Room on the platform 
like the European Refreshment Room ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I understand the remodelling is under consideration, 
but I am not able to say at present when the work, if sanctioned, will be 
taken up. 


THE INDIAN DOCK LABOURERS BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and 
Railways) : Sir, I beg to move ; 

** Tbnt the Bill to give effect in British India to the Convention concerning the 
protocticn against accidents of workers enu^loyed in loading and unloading ships, as 
reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration.’’ 

In making this motion, it is unnecessary for me to say very much. 
This Bill has been before the House for a very considerable time. It was 
the subject of a long debate on a memorable occasion when the House 
sat until midnight. It has passed unscathed through the hands of the 
Select Committee which has reported the measure in almost exactly the 
same form in which it was originally presented to the House, the changes 
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made being of a very minor character. I trust the House will accept this 
beiielicent measure. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion, 
moved : 

** ThtOL the Bill to give effect in British India to the Convention concerning the 
protection against accidents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships, as 
reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration.” 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 
want just to say a few words with regard to this Convention which has been 
proposed for ratification by the Honourable Sir Joseph Shore. This Con- 
vention was adopted in the year 1929, and, in that year, I had the privilege 
of attending the Session of the International Labour Conference in which 
this Convention was passed. I also had the privilege to serve in tliat Com- 
mittee which dealt with this particular matter, and though myself and 
my friend, Mr. B. Das, pressed our viewpoint there, the opinion of che 
Government was entirely non-committal. I am glad. Sir, that they have 
now come round our view. This measure makes provision aganist acci- 
dents to dock workers and others engaged in hazardous occupations, anil 
loading and un-loading ships is an hazardous occupation, and, owing to the 
absence of a suitable provision, Indian workers were hitherto exposed 
to dangers of accidents which can now be avoided by proper precautions. 
By this Bill, the Government made regulations, so that the Indian States, 
which possess ports, will also have to provide for safety provisions for 
the welfare and safety of workers engaged in these hazardous occupations 
in their States, and this, 1 think, is a step in the right direction and will 
bring the Government of India in a line with the Governments of other 
progressive countries of the world. 

Sir, my friend, Mr. Joshi, could not attend the meeting of that 
Select Committee, but he sent us a note even in the midst of his y>re- 
occupations, and we discussed that note in detail. Mr. Joshi had no sug- 
gestions to make with regard to the clauses of the Bill, except that the 
Preajiible should be re-worded to make it clear that the Bill applies to 
workers working in docks, wharfs, quays or warehouses, and I think Mr. 
Joshi ’s view will satisfy all Members of this House. Sir, I support this 
measure. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
JVluhammadan Urban) : Sir, I should like to refer to only one aspect of 
the question which has been adverted to in the Select Committee ^s Report, 
and that is the great necessity and importance of bringing Indian States 
in line so far as this legislation is concerned. We have been very much 
handicapped in the past in all matters of labour legislation, because 
British India is an island by itself and the rest of India is not concerned 
with it. This is a matter of humanity, even more than a question affect- 
ing any capitalist class, and in this matter, at any rate, I trust that the 
fullest endeavours of the Government of India will be forthcoming to 
see to it that the maritime States of this country conform themselves 
to the general provisions of this Bill. I do not know under what ciicuin- 
stances and in what manner the Government of India will be able to 
bring their persuasive efforts to bear on the administrations of Indian 
States, but I do venture to think, kno'wing something of the relationship 
of the Government of India with the Indian States, that in a question of 
this iiatui*e, no maritime State can afford to make light of the efforts of the 
Government of India and decline to come into line with them. I trust 
L236LAI) c2 
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that these efforts have already been started, and that, in a short time, \\q 
may hope to get a satisfactory statement from the Government of India 
to the effect that all maritime States in India have virtually copied the 
excellent provisions of this Bill. 

Mr. B. Daa (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Pious hopes. 
Raja Bahadur 0. Krishnamaohariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : 
Non-j\Iuhammadan Rural) : Sir, as regards the question raised by my 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, there is one little difficulty 
that I was always faced with when dealing with questions like these. 
The Ooveriiment of India sitting in their Cabinet come to a certain conclu- 
sion, they make their own inquiries, — and so far as I am aware, in the 
course of their inquiry stage the Government of India never consult any 
of til esc States. They, however, come to certain conclusions, and 1 have 
no doubt their conclusions are perfectly reasonable and just. But what 
I veiy strongly object to is this, that having considered the question 
only from a certain standpoint so far as they are concerned, a Bill is 
introduced here, and the Indian States have got to fall into line with 
them, — not because they have been consulted, not because their opinions 
have been taken, not because these States came to the same conclusion as 
the Government of India, but because certain gentlemen sitting over here 
liave come to a certain conclusion, and those that have got the misfortune 
of having ports must fall into line with them. Sir, I strongly object to 
tliat principle. I do not say for a moment that you should not incor- 
porate this salutary provision in this Bill in such a manner that the Indian 
States may also fall in line with the rules and provisions obtaining in 
Britisli India in this matter, but what I do object, and object very strongly, 
to is the line of action which is generally taken by the Government of 
India in enacting legislation for Indian States without giving them an 
opportunity to have their say. 

Sir, I may here cite the instance of the factory legislation that took 
place some time ago. The Government of India appointed a Commission. 
That Commission toured tliroughout India, but they did not visit a single 
State. But Government passed the Factories Act, and I know" it for a 
fact that those powers of persuasion, which ray friend just referred to, 
have been brought to bear upon each and every Indian State, and most 
of them were compelled, — of course not by force or show of force or by 
over-awung, — to agree to fall in line with the provisions of the Factories 
Act. Therefore, I submit that while I entirely agree that the maritime 
States should be asked to fall in line with the action taken in British 
India in this matter, I feel tliat at least, as a matter of courtesy, they 
slionid have been asked what they thought of it and whether they agreed 
to fhis position or not. If they had been asked or consulted, then I with- 
ilraw everything that I say now. So far as I am aware. Sir, no such 
reference was made either in the Select Committee or anywhere else in 
the -Keport of the Select Committee to point to the fact that these States 
were consulted at any stage before enacting this piece of legislation. In the 
absence of any information of this sort, as to whether the Indian States 
were consulted or not on this matter, I feel that I am perfectly justified 
in bringing to the notice of this House that the persuasive powers which 
the Government of India have, — and I know they have very strong per- 
suasr^e powers, — ^will not be exercised until proper expression of opinion 
is invited from the States concerned. 
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Mr, Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I 
wisJi to say a few words on this Bill, and my justification in rising on 
this measure is that I was a party to the Select Committee. Sir, two 
ijn])ortant questions arose before the Select Committee, and both of them, 
I must say, were very satisfactorily decided. I am glad to say that the 
Honourable Member in charge of this Bill agreed with our views on 
those two points. The first point was the one which was intimated to tJie 
Select Committee by Mr. Joshi who is supposed to be a specialist on the 
question, and the same point was also raised by some other Members as 
well, and that point was that, in the definition of processes in 
clause 2 (a) should bo included work in docks, wharfs and quays and also 
work in connection with the transfer of goods from a railway wagon along- 
side a ship or from a ware-house on a wharf or quay. It is well-known 
now to the House that this measure attempts to deal with the welfare of 
tlie ^vorkers engaged in hazardous occupations of the kind I have just 
mentioned, and, with this end in view, the Government of India v/aiit to 
lay down what the (convention agreed to and make certain rules and re- 
gulations to give effect to that Convention. Now, Sir, safeguards have 
been provided against accidents to workers employed on loading and un- 
loading ships. Mr. Joshi thought that loading and unloading ships meant 
only making a provision as. regards accidents on the ships themselves, and 
so he wanted that the definition should be expanded, and in the note he 
sent us he wanted the following to be inserted : “ Whereas it is neces- 
saiy to secure protection against accidents of workers working in every 
(lock, wharf, quay or warehouse generally — this was a point which was 
taken before the Select Committee, and the Select Committee came to 
the conclusion that those points were already covered by the very definition 
of processes The Select Committee extended the definition to some 
extent, and in their Report they explained what the real meaning of the 
word ‘‘ processes ’’ was. Sir, I will read paragraph 2 of the Select Com- 
mittee's Report : 


** So fMi’ as this proi)Osal does not involve an extension of the seopc of the Bill 
to matters alien to its expressed scope, we are satisfied that a change in unnecessary. 
The definiticn of ‘ the processes ’ in clause 2 (a) includes work in docks, wharfs, 
and quays and would include work done in connection with the transfer of goods 
from a railway wagon alongside a ship or from a warehouse on a wharf or (juay.’^ 


So far as 'warehouses generally are concerned, it was decided that 
12 N definition as given here would apply and the 

benefit of the Act should be given only in the case of 
warehouses which are in close proximity to the wharf or quay, and not 
those tJiat are far away, for which there are regulations already in existence. 
Therefore, the first point was very amicably and satisfactorily’ decided. 
The second point also is an important point, and that relates to> the Indian 
States. It is desirable and even necessary that, in the case of maritime 
States, the provisions of this Act Should apply. It will not be denied that 
this .siilutary provision should also ap^ly to the* ludian States. I c^an 
assure. t^^^J^jft.ESahAciuf that ji;i^vpriu 9 iple;h,a^ibee^ depar^Tfrmii. -^^{riie 


only,tQ>'b^ .^Jce^ words .^yfi.jMry,^(5ftpj;iou8aU;|th^/rep^^^^ 

toffsy , ^4, .tlftiT deWg. ft^e.ndt m,' . 
gp^feri^mept^,^^ a prpVjisiop (if.this nature, shoujdjie 
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for that purpose this suggestion has been made in the report of the Select 
Couiiaittee as follows : 

** Wo received an assuiaiicc that the Government of India would bring to the 
notice of the Administrations of those Indian States which possess ports the action 
now being taken in British India, so that those Administrations may consider the 
advisability of adopting similar measures in respect of any of Iheir ports which 
attain dimensions rendering such measures advisable.” 

Therefore, those two points have been properly provided for, and 
now there are no differences. I had raised one or two other points in the 
Select Committee, about the time for prosecuting people and with regard 
to the quantum of punishment, but then I was referred to the Factories 
Act where provisions of the same nature exist, so I dropped them and T 
do not jjropose to pursue them here. I hope that this Bill will be passed. 

Mr. B. Das : It was a pleasure to listen to my Honourable friend, 
the Raja Bahadur, who has infused a breath of fresh air on the floor of this 
House. It is very seldom that we hear what is agitating the mind of tlie 
dark side of India, I mean the Indian India. My Honourable friend, the 
Raja Bahadur, who occasionally forgets that he represents British India and 
tries to represent an exalted State and speaks the mind of the exalted 
princes, told us that the Leader of the House and the Government of India 
do not consult these Indian Princes, and that ehe latter are so very 
civilised and so very human in their ideals and ideas that they would 
gladly jump into the civilised Conventions that the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Conferences adopt. It is a very good 
piece of news, and I am very grateful to my Honourable friend, the Raja 
Bahadur, for having expressed that view on behalf of the Indian States, 
particularly when he represents a very big State, the largest State in 
India. 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar : I do not represent any State at 
all here. 

Mr. B. Daa : Not here, but you represent the viewpoint of that State. 
My Honourable friend, the Deputy President, must have felt very happy 
to have listened to that speech. T think my honourable friend, the Raja 
Bahadur, was not present ^vhen the Factories Act was discussed. The 
Honourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour at that stage 
stated that there were 34 Indian States which had fallen in line with the 
humanising legislations of the Department of Industries and Labour. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : I am sorry to interrupt my Honourable friend. Did I hear 
him say 34 Indian States ? 

B&. B. Das : Yes. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 do not think I gave the flgure 
34 States. To the best of my recollection, I only mentioned 8 or 10. 

Mr. B: Das : My recollection was that my Honourable friend had 
mentioned 34 States and gave list of 8 States who have followed up the 
legislations enacted for British India. However, there are sbme States, 
and, of course; if any particular ;State was anxious to identify itself with 
the Whitley Cunihiittee ' recoramendaU^ or those of any other Com- 
mittee that the Govemment might appoint for the amelioration of the 
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conditions of workers, that Indian State had only to ask the Govern- 
ment of India, and the Government of India would gladly help them. 
To me it is a pleasing situation that the Indian States are willing to 
accept such Conventions. But, of course, I know that my Honourable 
friend, the Raja Bahadur, is not connected with any of the maritime 
States. And we know how turbulent those maritime States are, and 
whether they will follow any of the measures that are passed here, 
because it will reduce their income, and, if they introduced a civilised 
system in one phase of rlieir admintistratioii, they would have to become 
civilised in other pha.se.s also, and I believe they are afraid to do that. 
However, I do hope that the Honourable the Leader of the House will 
accept the offer that has been made by the Raja Bahadur on behalf 
of certain Indian States and will try to ask them whether they cannot 
legislate on the lines of the British Indian enactment. Otherwise, the 
Government have got the whip hand and they will see that in future no 
Indian Prince and no subject of an Indian State represents India in the 
League of Nations or the Internationjil Labour Conferences. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I have very little to say. I am 
sure that my Honourable friend, tlie Raja Bahadur, will mot take excep- 
tion to the procedure which we propose to follow in this case. Surely, 
even he would not object to the assurance given by Government in the 
terms set out in paragraph 3 of the Report of the Select Committee. I 
am glad that the House has approved of this measure which will go to 
swell the stream of beneficent legislation which has been initiated during 
the last few years on behalf of the workers of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ Tliat the Bill to give effect in British India to the Convention concerning the 
protection against ficcidents of workers employed in loading and uiilojidiiig ships, as 
reported the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. ’ ' 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 to 12, both inclusive, were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Sir, I move : 

That the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be passed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
question is ; 

*• That the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE REPEALING AND AMENDING BILL. 

The Honoarahle Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Sir, I beg 
to move : 

“ That the Bill to amend certain enactments and to repeal certain other enact- 
ments be taken into consideration. ’ ’ 

This Bill does not lend itself to any contentions matter. 3^e,w:hQlA 
object of the Bill is to get rid of certain words which have become „ 
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njBcessary by reason of later Acts that have been passed. It also pur- 
ports to correct certain of the errors in some Acts. I do not feel justified 
in taking the House through each of these different enactments, but to 
give the House an example of what is meant by correcting mistakes, if 
the House will kindly turn, for instance, to the Indian Partnership Act^ 
it will be found that by mistake section 55 was mentioned, whereas 
section 56 ought to have been mentioned. Explanations have been given 
in respect of the different Acts which are found in the Schedule, and I 
can assure this House that this Act does not make any change in any 
law, but is absolutely necessary by reason of certain subsequent enact- 
ments and the discovery of mistakes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

** That the Bill to amend certain enactments and to repeal certain other enact- 
ments be taken into consideration.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : 
Muhammadan) : In this connection, I want to say that T do not agree 
with my Honourable friend, the Law Member, that in this Bill there is 
nothing controversial. If you Avill sec, Sir, you will find there are two 
lists in the two Schedules in this Bill. One is for amendments and the 
other is for repealing certain sections of certain Acts. In the Second 
Schedule, take item No. 3, the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923. 
In this, they have proposed that in sub-section (1) of section 213, clause 
(mm) should be repealed. I say that this portion affects my community 
to a very groat extent. The portion which is amended is not only with 
regard to merchant ships, but rather it is specially in connection with 
pilgrim ships. If you will see section 213, which has been referred to, 
it deals with those ships which are native passenger ships and pilgrim 
ships. At the same time, this portion was specially mentioned when Act 
XI of 1933 was discussed in 1933 on the floor of this House. This sub- 
clause (mm) was specially inserted in the Act for the reason I had 
pointed out on that occasion ; for the inoculaition of cholera, the period 
was mentioned as six months, and I had mentioned on that occasion that 
in other countries the time is much more, and, then, on behalf of the 
Government, it was said that this power was given to the Governor 
General in Council to fix the period for this purpose. Clause (mm) 
reads in this wuy. I read that clause to make it more clear. Sec- 
tion 15 (0 (d) says : 

” After clause (m), the following clause shall be inserted, namely ; * {mm) Tlie 
period referred to in clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 206 

Sir, it means that the period was to be fixed by the Governor 
General. At the time of discussing the Bill, it was agreed to six months, and 
then this power was given to the Governor General to increase this 
IMriod if he was satisfied, and for that reason this House had passed- this 
measure, and now Government want to delete that portion. To my. 
great surprise, I find they have given reasons for all the amendments, 
but they have specially omitted this amendment, in the aims and objects, 
This, is vexy objectionable. An important (question, which is a very 
CqnfcoversiaVboirit tny lebmiiittnity: has beefi brought 

nir in ■ tils'* form.'' " •♦.i- 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Does 
the Honourable Member refer to the Indian Merchant Shipping Act ? 

Mr. M. Haswood Ahmad : Yes. In this Bill, they want to repeal * 
sub-section (1) of section 213, clause (mm) of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act. I say, it is not fair on the part of the Government to 
repeal that portion. I am i>ointing out that the reason for repealing 
this clause lias not been mentioned in the aims and objects. Government 
wanted to shut our eyes, and, for that reason, they have not mentioned 
it in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. In the past three years, our 
experience is that Government are trying to make our Ilaj pilgrimage 
more difficult, and, with that object, they have brought this. This por- 
tion was entered into on that occasion to give power to the Governor 
General in Council to increase the period. I myself had pointed out on 
the previous occasion that in other countries the period is two years and 
ten years. I am sorry, my friend, Mr. Bajpai, and my Honourable 
friend, Sir Fazl-i-Husain, are absent on this occasion. I think the House 
remembers it. It was definitely undertaken by the Government that 
[)ower to fix the period had been left to the Governor General in Council 
with a view to increasing the period of six months, and now the Gov- 
ernment want to repeal that portion in this way and say that this is a 
non-controversial measure. So, Sir, I seriously object tliat this measure 
should not be brought Ijeforo the House in this Way by a Repealing and 
Amending Bill. Had Government any idea of repealing that portion, 
it was fair for the Government to bring that in a separate Bill and not in 
this way that this is a non-controversial measure and that it has been 
brought in order to clarify the law. With those words, I oppose the 
motion. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 

It seems to me from the statement made by Mr. Maswood Ahmad that 
perhaps it is a slip on the part of the Government and it could not be 
tile intention of the Government to bring in any controversial point in 
a Bill of this nature. The Honourable the Law Member pointed out that 
the whole object of the Bill was to correct certain obvious errors. 1 am 
veiy glad to see that my Honourable friend, the Law Member, seems to 
assent to the suggestion that I have put forward, and, T am sun*, the 
GovfU'nrnent will rectify the mistake that has been made. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : This Bill is intended to repeal 
^•erlain provisions, because they are now superfluous by reason of certain 
other amendments. If I get three minutes more time, I will find out the 
fiosition in regard to this matter. If I find that this is changing the law, 
then certainly I would not press for it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, T 
have only a word to say with regard to the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930. 
Sir, it is Mid in the First Schedule attached to this Bill — and I want to 
draw the attentipn of the Honourable the Law Member, so that he may 
^'xplain with regard to the Dangerous Drugs, Act, 1934, exactly the 
^piend'meht that is required in. it — we find that in that Schedule it 
ik saij^ that..:’ \ 

1 ., . H». hi .iiie .fiyieiidwnts relating, to the Bombay . A.bktJ.d. A 387^, 
tho wordH, brackets hnd ftgiires* * fk ^ub-seclion .(/) of section 32, the proviso .slian 
be omitted » shall be omitted.*’ ' ’ ■ ’ ' * 
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Now, Sir, referring to the Statement of Objects and Reasons, I find 
‘that it is said again there — ^and I hope the Honourable the Law Member 
\vill give me a reply on this point : 

Tlic Bombay Abkari Act, 1878, and the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930. — TJie 
amendments art designed to correct a mistake made in the latter Act.’’ 

That perhaps means the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930, but it does not 
explain how this mistake crept in, so that the proviso should be taken 
away. I should be very much thankful to the Honourable Member if he 
will enlighten me on that point. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Sir, I think I was right in 
stating that no change was intended, and (2) {mm) had beoorae unneces- 
sary. The history of that legislation is this. In the course of the 
passage of clause 9, on the motion of Mr. Maswood Ahmad, sub-clause (a) 
was amended in section 206. Section 206, as it stood, was changed, and 
what was introduced was this : 

N(3 pilgrim shall be received on board any pilgrim ship unless ho jJioduccs 
medical certificates signed by persons who in the opinion of the ofli«*er making an 
inspection niuler this section are duly qualified to grant such certiiicates showing 
that ” 

and I would draw the attention of the Honourable Member to this 
passage : 

such pilgrim has been inoculated against cholera within six months before 
inspection ’’ — 

so that 206 (I) (a), which refers to the six months, remains. That is 
not going. That was, as I understand — I was not familiar with the ear- 
lier history — that was introduced as the result of a motion by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. Having regard to the result of that 
amendment, to leave (2) (mm) would now be idiotic. My friend ^s point 
is already there by reason of the amendment which he has succeeded in 
introducing. Therefore, I do not admit for one second that we are going 
to change the law. Tlie point for which my Honourable friend tried he 
has succeeded in achieving and that we are not going to affect in any way. 
That is the whole explanation ; there is nothing sinister behind it. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : What is the provision of (1) (mm) ? 

BIr. O. H. Spence (Secretary, Legislative Department) : Sir, if I may 
be allowed to read that, sub-section (i) of section 213 of the principal Act 
runs as follows ; 

** The G(»vcnior General in Council may make rules to regulate all cr .any of the 
following in.ntters, namely, (a), (b), (c), etc.’’ 

Then, we come to (mm) : 

“ The period referred to in clause (o) of sub-section (lA) of section 200.” 

When that was put in, clause (o) of sub-section (lA) of section 206 
referred to the prescribed period and left the period to be prescribed. 
Subsequently, clause (a) of sub-section (lA) of section 206 was amended, 
so as to specify the period in terms “ within six months Therefore,^ it 
became clearly inept to retain the rule-making, power to prescribe a period 
which is laid down in terms in the Act itself. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : The main point here is concerning the pe- 
riod of six months. It was fixed and then power was given to the 
Governor General in Council to extend that period. My point wais that 
the period should be one year, as it is in the Egyptian law — ^and I quoted 
some law on that point — ^but at that time it was not agreed to by the 
House and it was fixed to six months only, but, then, afterwards, this 
clause (mm) was kept, so that this power was given to the Governor 
General in Council to extend the period, that is, if he wants to increase it, 
that will be in the hands of the Governor General in Council. As far as 
I understood on that occasion, the period of six months, referred to in 
clause (a) of sub-section (J) (i) of section 206, was to be increased by 
the Governor General in Council at the time of making rules. But, now, 
after repealing this, the Government want that this power should be 
taken away from the Governor General in Council, and 1 say that, if for 
any reason these two portions are not in conformity with each other, then, 
in that case, I would prefer to repeal that portion of clause (i) (iv) and 
not this clause (mm). That is the main point. In my opinion, six 
months is a very short period. If these two clauses are not in conformity 
with each other, I and my community would prefer to omit that portion 
of clause (1) (iv) instead of repealing this portion of (mm), because v/e 
have got ample power to represent our case before the Governor General 
in Council, and, after that, we may satisfy the Governor General in Coun- 
cil that, in all other parts of the world, the time fixed for a pilgrim is one 
year or two years, and why should it be that in India it should be six 
months, — and so, Sir, this is a controversial measure. In any case, it 
cv)nnot be called a non-controversial measure and should be examined by 
a Select Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Is it that 
the prior Act left the power of fixing the period to the Governor General 
in Council, and that the subsequent Act fixed that period in! the Act 
itself ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : That power was also given to the Gov- 
ernor General in Council by the same Act, — and the six months period was 
fixed by the same Act, it was not by a subsequent Act. Had it been made 
subsequently, then the ease would have been quite different. Both the 
powers were conferred by the same Act, and, so, if there was anything 
of that nature, I would ask the Honourable the Law Member to repeid 
that portion and not this portion of (mm). So this is a controversial 
measure, and I hope controversial measures should not be brought up in 
the form of this Bill. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : If both provisions were brought in by the same 
Act, then the matter becomes controversial, undoubtedly. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; Sir, this only illustrates that 
some people can raise a controversy where none exists. If the two sec- 
tions had said that the period in one section is six months and in another 
it is nine months, the argument of my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, would have been very legitimate. He could have said : Why 
keep it at six months, and why not nine months ? " That is not the posi- 
tion. Under (1) (mm), certainly the time could be prescribed, but, as 
the result of my Honourable friend’s amendment, 206 (1) ia) fixed the 
period at six months. Therefore, the Gdvernor General eannot by rules 
change what hais been fixed in the Act itself. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : This power was that the Oovernor Gene- 
ral 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; If my Honourable friend will 
not interrupt me, that is the exact situation, and I still maintain that there 
is no change. The Governor General cannot, if (1) (mm) remains now, 
go against the express provision of the Statute which fixed the period at 
six months. I cannot make the point clearer, and that is all I have got to 
say. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : If, by the same Act, both the sections were 
enacted, then surely it is a matter on which the judgment of this House 
is required as to which of them should be repealed or which of them 
should be retained. Because one confers power on the Governor General 
which is inconsistent with another section of the Act, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that that power should be taken away. It may follow that 
this House may decide that section 201 should be modified and not the 
rule-making power. Apparently it was due to some mistake or oversight 
on the part, of the House to pass both those provisions. Now, the question 
is, what would the House liave done if this matter was brought to its 
attention ? I submit to the House that it is really a matter for the House 
to decide, and I do not know that this is an occasion on which it can decide. 
The Act is not before us, nor is the policy, as regards inoculation of the 
pilgidms before they are allowed to embark, is before the House, and I 
think that it cannot be decided in this way in an indirect manner. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) ; Sir, may I say a few words just to place the posi- 
tion, as 1 understand it, before the House. When this amending Bill was 
introduced, there was primarily a provision in the Bill which anicnded 
section 206 and which stated that the period would he prescribed by the 
Government. The period will be a prescribed peidod, and it will be so 
prescribed by the Governor General in Council. It was, therefore, taken 
for granted that the Governor General will prescribe the actual period 
which w'ould lapse before this particular inhibition would pass away. In 
consonance with that provision in the earlier portion of the Bill, the later 
provision maintained that (mm) should be added, whereby the Governor 
General in Council will frame rules to prescribe the period. Now, when 
these two |)rovisions wore simultaneously before the Hoase, because the 
Bill was one r>ill and it should be understood in that sense alone, the 
earlier provision was first taken up and the later provision was only a 
corollary to the earlier provision which suggested that the time should be 
a prescribed time. The House felt that it should not be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Governor General in Council. My friend, Mr. Maswwd 
Al\mad, moved the amendment that the time should be an ascertained 
time and not a vague time which may depend upon the will and discretion 
of the Governor General in Council. He, therefore, moved the amend- 
ment that six months should be the period pre;s;cr.ibedrand it shopbl pot 
be.lefi to the discretion of the Governor (general ijx Council.. When 
apiendnienl, was hefore the venture to . suggest that^l^. 

gave;4ta dycjsipn.=t6n ..tjie .i^s^^ Qjr. Abdur jBumm, 

np\y j*rpsehtejl to . w^ther^ b?, a 

pfenod,' that is to ^y, a pj?i*iQ4^epende^^^^^ jajpLd.jtl^ , discretion ’ 

of the ‘Governor Generm in 'Cpj^il^^jPr sb9M|^ 

and ascertained period, namely,' six months, which Mr. Maswood 
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wnnts. The House then decided that it will not lea.ve the question to the 
discretion of the Governor General in Council, but will put in a definite 
and ascertained period, namely, six months, and adopted the amendment 
of Mr. Maswood Ahmad. It was then for the Member in charge and for 
Sir Lancelot Graham, whose vigilant eye never misses a thing like that, 
to have brought in a consequential amendment deleting the latter })rovi- 
sion to add clause (m.m), w^hich was the right thing to do. That was not 
done. It was passed. It was for the Government spokesman to have 
brought in an amendment. As that amendment w'as not brought before 
the House, my Honourable friend, the Law^ Member, now seeks to amend 
the Act. That se(ims to me to be the position. There is no controversy 
involved. It is merely re-inforcing a decision wdiicli has been already 
arrived at, as recently as 1933, by this House that tiie period should bo a 
definite and an ascertained period, namely, six months, and should not 
depend upon the discretion of the Governor General in Council. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : The 
(Jliair would like to hear from the Law Member what the legal position is. 
So long as .section 206, clause (.1) (a), remains on the Statute-book, that is, 
prescribing the time for six months, can the Governor General exercise 
the pow’er under section 203 (mm) ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : In my humble view, he 
cannot. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; There- 
fore, the amendment to clause 203 is a consequential amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : That is my submission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : What 
has !Mr. Maswwcl Ahmad now got to say ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : 1 wanted to say that if these two clauses 
do not agree with each other, and, in the presence of clause 20G (/) (a), 
the Govci-rior General cannot exercise his pow'cr under clause (mm), then 
my community ivant that that should be deleted and not this. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member can oppose that. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fy^abad Divisions ; 
^luhammadan Kural) : Sir, there is some sort of ambiguity, and it may 
be that the explanations given by the Government or by my friends here 
may stand the test of being true. But, I am sure, that in the form in 
which the amendment has been brought, it seems to me tliat it miglit be 
referred to the Select Committee for their decision. If, however, you give 
it as your ruling that it is all right, then my submission is that it will 
satisfy perhaps this side of the House more than if it is decided arbitrarily. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : There 
is 110 question of a ruling on this point. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali : Then, I move that it should be sent to 
the Select Committee. 1 may mention the names of the members of the 
Select Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : There 
is no amendment on the Order Paper for reference to the Select Committee. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali ; It is only with the permission of the 
Chair that I wfish to move that motion. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I believe the Honourable Member was in 
the middle of his arfirument and he has not yet replied to the question that 

I put to him. 1 do not know if the Honourable Member followed me in 
the heat of the other question. If not, I will repeat my question. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : If you please. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : My question is that an amendment is going 
to be made on account of the enactment of the Dangerous Drugs Act of 
1930. You will hnd that on page 3 of the Bill, it is said that “ In sub- 
section (f) of section 32 (which means the Abkari Act) the proviso shall 
be omitted Then in the Statement of Objects and Reasons under clause 
(8) it is said that the amendments are designed to correct a mistake made 
in the latter Act That means that there is a mistake in the Dangerous 
Drugs Act which is going to be corrected by oleminating the proviso from 
the Abkari Act. 1 would request the Honourable the Law Member to 
enlighten me as to where is the necessity for it and what is the underlying 
object of the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Will my Honourable friend 
kindly repeat what is the portion which he read just now 1 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I read from the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons. It is clause 8 and its heading is ‘‘ The Bombay Abkari Act, 
1878, and the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930. What I want to know is 
whether it is a real mistake and how is it that it is interfering with the 
law that has been made under the Dangerous Drugs Act, or was there a 
mistake in the Dangerous Drugs Act itself ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The answer to my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, is this, in the Dangerous Drugs Act, 

II of 1930, a large number of amendments were made. They, in fact, 
covered one full page in close print, but I do not propose to read ^hem out. 
That is Schedule II. The note which my Honourable friend read out is 
this : 

** In 5?chedule II, in the amendments relating to the Bombay Abkari Act, 1878, 
the words, brackets and figures * in sub-section (7) of section 32, the proviso «hall 
be omitted ^ shall be omitted. 

That is to be found as one of the amendments here. If my Honour 
able friend will turn to the Bombay Abkari Act, 1878, my Honourable 
friend will then find that this is a mistake, because there was no intention 
to change the Bombay Abkari Act, 1878. Therefore, if the question is 
in which Act the error has been committed, the answer is that the note is 
correct, namely, the amendments are designed to correct a mistake made 
in the latter Act, namely, in Schedule II. This is a very long Schedule 
of the Act of 1930. It does not involve any change in the law as it now 
exists. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am not satisfied with the reply at all. 
The point is that there is some mistake in the provisions of the Bombay 
Abkari Act, and I want to know what is the mistake. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The mistake is indicated by 
the word.s which are quoted. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : But the proviso is going to be removed. 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The mistake is indicated in 
the words which are quoted. If my Honourable friend will turn to the 
Schedule, it says : 

“ In Schedule II, in the amendments relating to the Bombay Abkuri Act, 1878, 
the words, brackets and figures * in sub-section (1) of section the proviso shall 
be omitted ’ shall be omitted.” 

That is what ap])eare(l to be a mistake. It ought not to appear there 
at all. It makes no sense. That is a clear error. Our amendment will 
not eliaiige either the Bombay Act or the Indian Act. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Then a certain proviso is not actually 
going to be removed. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The words which are ap- 
pearing here by mistake will be removed, and the mistfike will be corrected. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
question is : 

“ Thril the Bill to amend certain enactments and to repeal certoin other enact- 
ments be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3 and 4 were added to the Bill. 

The First Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That the Second Schedule stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Sir, it now appears that all the entries 
are for consequential amendments. I want to move an amendment to 
the effect that a portion from the Second Schedule should be deleted. Un- 
less you allow me to move my amendment, I have no right to do so. 
The Honourable the Law Member also said that no controversial 
measure would be brought before the House, and I hoped he would 
agree to delete that controversial portion, but he did not accept my 
suggestion and now I have no alternative but to move an amendment, 
and, I think, the Government will raise no objection to my moving the 
amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : What 
is the item that the Honourable Member wants to delete ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : I want to delete the item relating to 
the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Does 
any Honourable Member object ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; When the amendment is 
moved, I shall oppose it. I shall not adduce any further argument, 
because I have already adduced my arguments. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Sir, I beg to move : 

” lliat from the Second Schedule the following item shall be deleted : 

‘ 1023. XXI The Indian Merchant In sub-section (7) of 

Shipping Act, 1923. seetion 213 clause 

(mm) ” 

I only want to add a few words in this connection. When I quoted 
from the "different Acts of the Straits Settlements, on which the Indian 
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Merchant Shipping Act was based, I pointed out that in some cases it 
was one year and in some other cases it was two years. As far as I 
remember, it was then said — I am sorry I have not got a copy of 
Act at present in my hands — ^that this power would be in the hands of 
tlie Governor General. At that time I moved for a longer period, but 
this House decided that the period should only be six months. At 
that time we thought that the power to increase the period will remain 
in the hands of the Governor General and that he will be in a position 
to extend that period. If you will see that section, there was this 
possibility. The section reads : 

** No pilgrim shall be received on board any pilgrim ship unless he produces 
medical certificates signed by persons who, in the opinion of the officer making an 
inspection under this section, are duly qualified to grant such certillcatos, showing 
that such pilgrim — 

(a) has been inoculated against cholera within six months before the inspec- 

tion, and 

(b) has been vaccinated against small-pox within five years before the inspec- 

tion : 

Provided that the officer making the inspection may dispense with 
the certificate of vaccination, if in his opinion the pilgrim has 
marks showing that he has had small-pox.” 

It was admitted at that time that six months time should be given, 
and, at the same time, the power was given to the Governor General 
who may extend the period. My opinion up till now is the same. But 
if the House thinks that both portions cannot remain on the Statute- 
book, I will appeal to the Government at least to omit this item at 
present and to refer the matter to the Select Committee who may 
decide whether to omit this portion or that portion. No doubt at pre- 
sent we are not in a position in this House to carry any amendment 
by a majority of votes, because the Government have sufficient 
votes to defeat us. I, however, appeal to the Honourable the Law 
Member, in view of the fact that the Leader of the Opposition has 
also supported the plea that this is a controversial .measure, I appeal 
to the Government that this Bill s^uld be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee, so that the Select Committee may decide whether they want 
to give this power to the Governor General or they want to restrict 
the period to six months only. This is a very important point, and, 
if the Select Committee agrees to the suggestion that the period should 
be only six months, in that case no one will object. This question has 
not been decided and many Members, both in this House and outside, 
tJiought that this power should be given to the Governor General and 
the period of six months was not suflScient. I, therefore, suggest that 
this measure cannot be passed without sending it to the Select Com- 
mittee, or at least this provision should be deleted from the Second 
Schedule at present. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Amendment moved : 

** That from the Second Schedule the following item shall be deleted : 

M923. XXI The Indian Merchant In subsection (i) of 

Shipping Act, 1923. section 213 clause 

(trim) 
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Mr. O. 8. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I confess that my Honourable friend has taken us all 
somewhat at a disadvantage, because he did not give us timely notice 
of the point wiiich he has now raised. As far as I can make out, he 
wants now that power shall be retained by the Governor General in 
('oiincil to prescribe any period that he likes as the period which 
must elapse before a certificate for inoculation against cholera can 
be given. May I, Sir, on this occasion, take the opportunity of re- 
minding him of his own words when lie was moving the amendment to 
the relevant clause of the Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) 
Jhll, Le., the Ilaj Bill ? He moved, — and I am reading from page 3362 
of the Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly for 8tb April, 1933 : 

“ That in clause 9 of the Bill, for part (a) of the proposed siib*soctiou {1A) 
the follo^ving be substituted : 

‘ (u) has been inoculated against cholera within six months before the inspec- 
tion ; and 

Then, Sir, he proceeded to read from the Straits Settlements 
Ordinance on the subject and finally he made this remark : 

** 8ir, the suggestion that it should be for six months is in the Oidiiifuice of the 
Straits Settlements and in the International Sanitary Convention, (lovc'riiineiit have 
s.’iid * sueh period not being less than one month as may be proscribed This is Jiot 
satisfjM'tory. I say, there should bo a definite mention of six mouths.’^ (Laughter.) 

Then, Sir, I would, in all humility, quote my own words also. I 
said : 

** The reason why I have risen is to save the time of the House, 'fhis morning, 
ni.y Honourable friend thought that the Straits Settlements, Ordinance was tlic juost 
retrograde measure in existence, but now he is drawing upon that measure in order 
t(» support his argument. However, animated as I am by great goodwill towards my 
Honourable friend, I am prepared to accept this retrograde amendmoat, though I 
would explain that it would not stop short at the word which he has mentioned. * * 

And then I went on to suggest something else. It appears to me 
that, if a controversy has arisen, it is because my Honourable friend 
has had a controversy with himself. For the rest, this is rcelly carry- 
ing out, as my IToiiourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mndaliar, pointed 
out, the verdict of tlie House on an amendment which Avas moved by 
my Honourable friend himself who hns now eonveniently forgotten what 
he said in 1933 and wants something else done now. 

Mr. President (The Tlonoiirable Sir Slianmukham Cliet ty) : The 
(|iiestion is : 

“ That from the? flerond Scheclulc the following item shnll be delete. I : 

M923. XXT The Indian Mcrehaiil In subRiMdlon (7) of 

Shippiiig Act, 1923. section 213 elaiise 

(wm) 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Rhanmukham Clietty) : The 
f|uestion is : 

That the Second Schedule stiind part of the Bill.^* 

The motion was adopted. 

. The Second Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

L236IiAD H 
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Tbe Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Sir, 1 beg to move : 

“ Thu I the Bill be passed/* 

1 really have nothing to add, and I do not think I should take up the 
time of the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable JSir ShaTimukham Chetty) : The 
(question is ; 

** Thut the Bill be passed.** 

The motion was adopted. 


THE SEA CUSTOMS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. A. J. Kaisman (Government of India : Nominated Official) : 
Sir, I beg to move : 

** Tiini the Bill further to iiniend the Sea Customs Act, 1878, for a certain pur- 
pose, be bikeu ii.to consideration.** 

Honourable Meinbors will perhaps recall that this Bill was introduced 
in this House during the course of last Session by Sir George Schuster on 
the 29th eTaniiary. It has, therefore, been in the hands of Honourable 
Members for several months now. It is, as will be seen from the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons, a measure of a very simple nature, and in view of 
the time that has elapsed and the fact that nothing has occurred during 
that period to suggest tliat the Bill raises any difficult or controversial 
points, I make this motion for consideration. 1 should perhaps first explain 
what the real object of the draw^back provisions of any sea customs Act 
is. The object is to facilitate entrepot trade; that is to say, when mer- 
chandise has been imported for sale into the country, but, for any reason, 
has remained unsold for a reasonable time, it is obviously desirable that 
tile goods should be able to be re-exported to another market 'without the 
merchant incuri’in*,^ the loss of the whole of the import duties originally 
paid on them. This is a facility which trade may naturally expect from 
the aclministrat’on ; and 1 want 1o make it (juite clear that there is nothing 
in the pr(‘sent Bill wliieli will delract in any way from those facilities. 
Goods im])orted into tin's counliy and not taken into use will be entitled 
to file full benefit of the drawback provisions in the same way as hitherto. 

There is, however, another class of goods which at the present moment 
qualifies equally for the benefit of the drawback provisions of the Act, and 
that is, goods which, after im])ortation, are taken into use. Those goods 
in many caseis S])end quite a considerable part of their useful life in India. 
Now, it is a generally i*ecognised principle that customs duties are a tax 
on consumption. These* goods having been in India for two, and in some 
cases three, years, can nevertheless be tendered at a custom house for ex- 
port, and provided they are identified and provided they are worth the 
amount of money which the exporter claims back from the custom house, 
they may be exi)orted and the owner may obtain a refund of 7|8ths of the 
duty originally paid. I might perhaps exemplify this anomalous provi- 
sion by taking one or two instances. 

Take, for instance, a motor car imported at Bombay. Suppose it is 
valued on impoH at Rs. 4,000 and it is dutiable at M per cent. It pays 
Rs. 1,200 as ira]>ort duty, and it is now worth Rs. 5,200. It is taken into 
use and run for three years during which time it may do 50 or 60 thousand 
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miles. The average life of a car, I would suggest, is not more than (say) 
five years. Nevertheless, before the expiry of three years, this car may be 
tendered at a custom house, and, on proof that it is the identical car, the 
owner may ship it and claim Rs. 3,050 back of the Rs. 1,200 which was 
paid on importation. So that, for three years ^ use in the country of a 
car worth Rs. 5,200, the consumption tax paid is Rs. 150 on an article on 
which the customs duty is 30 per cent. I will take auotlier instance, that 
of cinematograph films. Now in the case of cinematograph films, the value 
at the time of import includes the charge which is made for royalty, that 
is, the charge for the use of the film. IMiis is important in c*onn(XJtion >vith 
films, because, for two or three years the films may be exhibited up and 
down the country, and, of course, that part of the value which is rei)re- 
sented by royalty is fully consumed. Ncvoiiheless, the owner may come 
back with the film, and, — I admit it will be difficult to prove that the film 
so used was worth 7|Sths of the import duty originally paid; — but if he can 
prove that, he would be entitled to get 7|8tlis of the import duty back. 
The situation, I would submit, is plainly anomalous, and the object of this 
Bill is to rectify that anomaly by taking powers to restrict the facilities for 
the grant of drawback. The method would be that tlu^ Governor General 
in Council would make rules which would be published in the Gazette of 
India. It will be seen from the wording of the Bill that we do not con- 
template that a single body of rules will necessarily covei* the different 
classes of cases which have to be dealt with. Naturally, a goofi deal depends 
on the nature of the goods, especially on the hmgth of their useful life. T 
would further like to make it clear that there is no iutenfion of acting in 
a precipitate manner. The Government arc quite prepared to consult the 
interests affected before they actually enforce rules which will introduce 
a modification in th(» ])osition, and in ])articnlar they are quite prepared 
to allow such time to elapse as will enable pei-sons wJio have imported 
goods in the expectation that drawback facilities would be available to ex- 
port those goods and obtain the drawback. Such a periol would also 
enable persons, who had placed orders for goods in tlie expectation that 
drawback facilities Avould be available, to take action and possibly cancel 
their orders if they thought necessary. 

There is only one small point which T think T might add, and that is 
1 PM almost the only objection we have received to this 

Bill is from automobile associations, who have represent- 
ed that the present drawback provisions do make it possihh* for the lourist 
or temporary visitor to the country' to bring his car ndth him and use? it 
in the country and when leaving the country to obtain the greater part or 
7|8th8 of the duty back. In regard to that, T am glad to ho able to say 
that we now have under consideration the introduction of the system 
which is now in vogue in most countries in the world, namely, the trip- 
tyque or the international earnef which enables the owner of a motor car 
to import his car free into any country on a guarantee furni.shed by an 
automobile association that he will re-export it within a prescribed time and 
that failing that the association will pay to the Government the amount 
of customs duty involved. We are at the present moment working out the 
details of that .system, and T hope that in a short time now it will be 
made applicable to India. Sir, T move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham Clietty) : Motion 
moved : 

** That the Bill further to amend the Sea Customs Act, 1878, for a certain pur- 
pose, be taken into consideration.'’ 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural ) : Sir, T rise to support this motion. I liad on more than one 
occasion to brinj» to tlie notice of this TTonse tl)e condition of the film in- 
dustry and the indifference with which it was treated by Government. 

I need not go into tiie same matter over again, but I should like to refer 
to it in a few words. 

Tn other countries, flu* Government are anxious to encourage the 
film industry. In CngJand, for instance, there is tiu* (luota system, under 
wliich the English made films are to he exhibited for a certain period of 
(.ime in every theatre. The Govauument of India have not seen the neces- 
sity of introducing any such mejisure. Hut, in s])ite of Government’s in- 
difference, the film industry is making some j)rogj'ess, hut it is handicap- 
ped ill a number of ways. The raw material of that industry is very 
heavily taxed, and, not only the raw film is taxed, but the mechanism of 
exhibition, such as produeers, projectors, amplifiers, loud-speakers, etc... 
which are required for wuring the theatre to change it from a silent theatre 
to a talkie tlu^atre, is also very heavily taxed. Formerly, these parts 
of machinery were tr^aU'd by the customs offic(*r as machinery and they 
were taxed only (it 10 per cent. Latterly, the Government appear to have 
made changes in their riil(*s, and, instead of 10 per cent., they are charged 
at 20 pt*r cent, for British made goods and at .‘10 per cent, for foreign 
made goods. In this way the tax is levied upon the instruments that 
are used in this industry. 

I may bring to Hu* notice of the Government that the Film Group of 
India has made certain representations to Government and tlieir griev- 
ances were ventilated in this House by my hniiible self and by my friends. 
It was brought to the notiee of Hie Government that the rebate system on 
exposed films acted as an impetus or encouragemeui to foreign films, and, 
therefore, foieign films competed severely with Indian made films. I 
am veiy glad that Government have come to aiipreciate that view, and 
this Bill is the result. In tlie same way, we pointed out that the duty on 
foreign made films was not adequate — it was very light — and that helped 
the foreign made films to compete with the Indian made films. Govern- 
ment have also reconsidered their decision and they have increased the 
duty on imported exposed films. But, then, I am very sorry to repeat 
on the floor of this Iloiise that the Government at that time could not 
carry out the promises they had held out. Government had stated that 
any income derived from such sources will be utilised first in reducing 
the duty on raw films, and so on. I am very sorry that the Finance 
Member saw that it was not possible for him to make any reduction in 
that duty. Tliere is a well-known saying in Sanskrit that a hungry man 
will commit any crime, and a man reduced to the lowest straits is merci- 
less. So I do not blame the Finance Member for being merciless and for 
having committed the sin of having gone back on his words. I hope his 
successor, who is not here today in this House, will help the industry by 
reducing the heavy duty on raw films and also by bringing the pix>jectors, 
amplifiers and loudspeakers, wliich are used for wiring talkie theatres, 
under the category of implements or machinery. Sir, it is a fact thax 
these things are used for other purposes as well ; and, therefore, an objec- 
tion might be brought forward that it will be very difficult for the cus- 
toms officer to distinguish the instruments that are used for the mnema 
trade and those which are not used for the cinema trade. Sir, I think, 
there need be no insuperable difficulty, because a system of rebates can 
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be instituted by which a certificate from a District Magistrate to the 
effect that certain machinery is used in wiring a particular house in a 
particular village or town should be sufficient to grant a rebate to the 
owner of that theatre. In that way, the heavy burden put upon the 
cinema industry can be removed. 

The question of the use of motor cars stands on a different ft)oting. 
In the case of exposed ffims of foreign manufacture, i(. was clear that the 
Jong period of two years was made use of by tlie importers of foreign 
jilms in exhibiting those films at various places, and they coni rived to 
send back almost worthless films and draw the r<‘bate, and nltimately lliey 
were destroyed at the ports where they W(‘re received. So Government 
were dcpidved of a })art of their revenue. Now, Govennnenl have realised 
the position, and I AveJeome this measure. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Ijiineh till Half Hast Two of the 

Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after lameh at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (Mietty) in tho 
Chair. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur ntm (.Champa ran. : Non- 
i\Iiihaminadan) : Sir, 1 have very great pleasure in supporting tliis motion. 
The operative part of this Bill relates to section 43 of the Sea (histoms Act 
which runs as follows ; 

** Wluoi any goods, Iiaving boon charged with import duty at oik* C^iis{oias-])ort 
fljiii tlien<-o exported to another, are re-exported by sea as aforesaid, drawback sl)all 
bo allowed on i U(di goods as if they had boon mo re exj>ort(*d from llio fonnor Port : 

Provided tiutt, in every such case, the goods be identified to the satisfaction of 
the ollicer, in charge of the Customs-house at the port of final exportation and that 
such final exportation bo made within three years from the date on which they were 
first imported into British India. 

Now, I am glad that the Government have brought forward a Bill 
for the purpose of doing away with this drawback system. This draw- 
back system has many disadvantages. It was, in tlio first jilace, doing a 
damage to the customs duties of the Government. In tlu‘ second place, 
it was sometimes difficult to identify the exact gooils which, on ius import, 
had once paid duty and then was subject to drawback at the time of its 
re-export abroad. In the Statement of Objects and Reasons, two classes 
of goods have been mentioned, I mean motor cars and cinematograph 
films. Both these two classes of goods have been mentioned by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, in his speech. So, I do 
not want to repeat the same arguments over again. The film 
industry is in its infant stage in this country and it is the duty 
of both the Government, and those of us who sit on tliis side of the House, 
to give an impetus to the film industry. The import duty on raw films 
puts the indigenous industry at a disadvantage, and so it is ailvisabb? that 
that point should be taken into consideration. I am very jileased that 
Government have at last thought it proper to bring in this Bill. There 
is only one point which I should like to bring to your notice in this con- 
nection and it is this. I should like to be satisfied that the rule-making 
powers ^vhidi are being given to the Governor General in Council are not 
of tco wide an extent. I should have thought that some of the important 
points which are to be embodied in the rules might perhaps have been 
embodied in the text of the Bill itself, but I hope that the Government 
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vviil give an opportunity belore framing those rules, to the public and the 
individuals coiieerued, 1o submit whatever objections or suggestions they 
may have to make in the rules. Witli these few words, I support the 
motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanniukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

tlif’ Bill further to amend the Sea Customs Act, 1878, for a certain pur- 
pose, be taken into eousidoiation. * ’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
questio7i is : 

** Tliat clause 2 stand part of the Bill.’’ 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : Sir, I beg to move ; 

** Tliat in clause 2 of the Bill, in sub-sectiuii (^) of the proposed section ‘J3A, 
after the words ‘ The Governor General in Council may ’ the words • subject to the 
condition of previous publication ^ bo inserted.” 

Sir, on the wliole, there is very general agreement about this Bill. 
T am quite sure that there will be wide satisfaction at the statement made 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Raisman, in moving the consideration of the 
Bill lliat tlie Government have under consideration measures legalising 
the '^rriptyque system which is in force in most of the world and 
which is badly in need of enforcement here. 

There are certain, instances where the withdrawal of the drawback 
cone.ession would be a definite hardship on persons and firms and com- 
mercial bodies of which 1 pro))ose to give one or two instances later, and 
it is for that reason that 1 move this amendment, which I hope, from wliat 
has fallen from the lips of Mr. Raisman, will be accepted by Government. 
Inslaiices that occur to one are, firstly, the component parts of machinery 
which may bo found unsuitable for the purpose for which they have been 
imported or which may be defective. Jn cases like that, it seems to me 
right and just that tlie importer should have the benefit of the drawback 
concession. Similarly, containers which are used in the carriage of com- 
])resse(l liquids and compressed gases and acids, which are imported into 
111 is country for manufacturing purposes, are sent back to the country of 
origiii for being re-filled and brought out to this country again. Under the 
present concession, whereby 7|8tbs of the duty is refunded on re-export, 
it is obvious that it only requires eight movements to and fro for the 
Government to realise the 100 per cent, duty after which time there will 
be a steady revenue coming in. If the concession with regard to these 
containers is withdrawn, I maintain that it would entail a distinct increase 
in the cost of manufacture and distribution of the goods for whicli the 
containers are required. The same thing applies to component parts of 
machinery which T have already mentioned. The Honourable Member 
has already spoken about motor cars, but there are other articles on 
which, under certain conditions, I think the drawback should be retained, 
— articles, such as cameras and radio sets, scientific instruments and 
firearms which may be brought out to this country for a purely tcnipn 
rary period. I hope the Honourable Member will accept this amendment. 
He has already given us ah assurance that the rules will be sufficiently 
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svide to exempt articles and goods where it can be shown that real hard- 
ship does exist and where definite hindrance to trade and industry may be 
caused. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Amendment moved : 

That in clause 2 of the Bill, in sub-section (fj) of the propostvl section 43 A, 
after the words ‘ The Governor General in Council may ’ the words ' subject to the 
condition of previous publication * bo inserted.’* 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : Sir, I have no objection to accepting my Hononr- 
able friend, Sir Leslie Hudson’s amendment. On the contrary, 1 wel- 
come it. I ought perhaps to explain why the words were not inserted 
ill the first instance. The clause in question will form part of the Sea 
Customs Act, and, for reasons which are obvious, it is not usual in the 
case of legislation or rules relating to customs to provide for previous 
publication, because there is a possibility of “forestalling ”, In the case 
of drawbacks, there is, of course, no seinous objection on this score, and 
so 1 am quite prepared to accept the aniendmeiit. With regard to the 
few remarks which fell from my Honourable friend, they do illustrate 
the point I was making, which is that we cannot at this stage indicate 
precisely what rules will be made to cover the different cases, because 
eacli class of goods will have to be carefully considered, and, when w^e pub* 
lish our rules for criticism, we shall then come up against various kinds 
of difficulties and hard cases, such as Sir Leslie Hudson has pointed out, 
and 1 hope we shall he able to make the necessary modifications to cover 
cases of the type which have been mentioned. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** Tlijit ill clause 2 of the Bill, in sub-section {iS) of the proposed section 43 A, 
after the ivonis * The Governor General in ('!ouncil may ’ tlio woicIk ‘ subject to the 
condition of previous publication ’ be inserted.” 

Tlie motion was adopted. 

Sir Leslie Hudson * T do not \Yisli to niovi* the second amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That clause 2, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2, as amended, was added to the T^ill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

I'he Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : Sir, I beg to move : 

** That the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted, 



THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Bow (Government of India : Nominated Official) : 
Sir, J beg to move : 

** That the Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, for a 
certain purpose, as passed by the Council of State and as reported by the Select 
Oouimittee, be taken into consideration/' 

The Bill is a short one, but it has a long history behind it. In .1924, 
tlie Bombay High Court gave a ruling with reference to a hmidi which 
Avas oil the face of it payable to a particular person or hearer, but Avhich 
had an endorsement on the back authorising payment to a third party. 
The Jiombay High Court held that the endorsement changed the cliai’acter 
of the hundi and was no longer payable to bearer, but to the person whose 
name Avas mentioned in the endorsement or in accordance with liis direc- 
tions. This ruling of the High Court caused some consternation among the 
eomiuercial and banking circles who had previously assumed that so long 
as a negotiable instilment was on the face of it payable to bearer, the 
drawee need not trouble about anything that was written on the back and 
could safely pay its value to the person who might present it. (.loverii- 
ment Avere, therefore, urged to introduce legislation Avhich would restore 
to tlie bankers the security Avhich they had previously imagined thoniselves 
to possess. After consultation with Local GTovernments and commercial 
bodies, a Bill was introduced in this House which provided that negotiable 
inisftruments wliicii, on the face, Avere payable to bearer, should, in no. cir- 
eumstances, change their character as bearer instruments, in spite of any- 
thing written on the back. This Kill was, however, rejected by this 
.Assembly in jSeptember, 1929, partly because it was considered that the 
application of the legislation to hundu might involve undesirable inter- 
ference Avith the traditional methods and practice of indigenous bankers 
and partly because it was considered that the question should be first 
examined by the Indian Central Banking Inquiry Committee. That Com- 
mittee duly examined the question and recommended that cheques, which 
were originally draAvn payable to bearer, should not lose their bearer 
characier on account of any endorsements written on the back. They 
(»onside]*od, hoAvevor, that the proposed legislation should not appij’ iv) 
negotiable instnimcuits other thcjii those which Averc dra\Aui in the form of 
cheques. The siinjfie measure noAv before the House is the result of this 
recojjimeiulatioii. The House will observe that, in accordance with that 
recommendation, the proposed amendment refers only to cheques and 
not to negotiable ijistrumeiits in general. The main objection raised in 
‘oiineetion Avith the previous Bill regarding its application to hundia and 
possible interf(‘r(*nee with the traditional methods and practice of indi- 
genous bankers is, therefore, no longer applicable to the present measure. 
Sir, this is the immediate purpose of the Bill, but it has a Avider object 
than the protection of the banks. In the interests of the financial deve- 
lopment of the country as a Avhole, it is essential that we .should encourage 
the use of checpies by tlie general ])ublic much more freely than at pre- 
sent. It is possible that tin* growth of the cheque habit may be retarded 
if the ]»urport of a cheque can be changed by an endorsement written in a 
script or language Avliich may be unintelligible to the party to whom it may 
be snl'sequently trajisferred. If, on the other hand, a cheque payable to 
hearer is always pa.yable to bearer, unless the word ‘‘ bearer ** on the 
face of the cheque is altered to order ”, the necessary confidence is more 
likely to be acquired. Sir, the Bill is the result of long and careful con- 
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sideration, and the Select Committee has unanimously recommended tJiat 
it be passed. I have, therefore, no hesitation in commending it tg tlie 
acceptance of this House. Sir, I move. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

Th?»t the Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, ItSSl, for a 
certain purpose, as passed by the Council of State and as reported by the Stdeet 
(Jommittoe, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row : Sir, I move : 

” That the Bill be passed.” (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” I’liat the Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, for n 
certain purpose, as passed by the Council of State and as reported by the Select 
Conmiitlce, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN TRUSTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row (Government of India ; Nominated Official) ; 
Sir, 1 beg to move : 

” That tlio Bill further to amend the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, for a certain pur- 
pose, as passed by the Council of State, be taken into considcraiiou. ” 

Sir, the purpose of this Bill is to enable trustees to invest trust funds 
in securities which, under the present sub-section (a) of section 20 of the 
Indian Trusts Act, are not Government securities, but which are fully 
guaranteed by the Government of India or, a Local Govei'Jimeiit. For 
some years the Government of Madras have been trying to secure trustee 
status to the debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank of iMadras. 
But, so long as those debentures were not fully guaranteed, the Govern- 
ment of India could not accept the proposal. This attitude of the Gov- 
ernment of India was not due to any lack of sympathy with the object 
which the Government of Madras desired to acliieve. The distinction 
between trustee securities and other securities is mainly intended to pro- 
tect beiielieiaries who are not able to look after their own interests, and 
it is, therefore, the duty of the Government of India to sec that the pro- 
tection is as complete as possible. If trustee status were accorded to any 
securities, which were not fully guaranteed, it would be very difficult to 
resist claims on behalf of other securities wdiich were of a less reliable type 
and this might lead to an undesirable relaxation of the standards wliich 
Government feel bound to maintain. The question was, however, re- 
considered in connection with the Resolution moved in this House by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, and it was decided that it would be 
justifiable to introduce legislation on the lines proposed if the Govern- 
ment of Madras were prepared to substitute a complete guarantee of both 
principal and interest for the limited guarantee which had ])reviou.sly 
been given. The Government of Madras accepted this condition and 
agreed to extend the guarantee. The next question was, wlietlier the 
L2.3ai/AI) E 
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* tnisteoi status should be given only to the debenture® of the Madras Central 
Land Mortgage Bank or whether legislation should be undertaken coveri^ig 
all seeurities which were similarly guaranteed by a Local Govemuient. 
We preferred the second alternative, as there appeared to be no reason why 
the debentures of other Provincial Banks, which had been similarly 
guaranteed, should not acquire trustee status. In deciding the form of the 
amendment which is now before the House, we were also influenced by 
the fact that, in accordance with the recommendation of the Joint Select 
Committee on the Reserve Bank Bill, a proviso has been added to sub-sec- 
tion (8) of section 17 of the Reserve Bank Act to enable the Bank to pur- 
chase and sell securities which are fully guaranteed by a Local Govern- 
ment. Sir, T do not think I need elaborate the justification for this Bill. 
Government have frequently been urged to take more active measures to 
encourage the development of Land Mortgage Banks. The measure now 
before the House will materially assist the Land Mortgage Bank of Madras 
and may also benefit Land Mortgage Banks in other Provinces. I am 
sure, the IloiLse will share my satisfaction that the Government of India 
have now found it possible to offer this assistance. Sir, T move. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved ; 

** Tliat th(‘ Bill further to amend the Indian Trusts Act. 1883, for n certain 
purpose, as })assed by the Council of State, be taken into consideration.^’ 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I certainly for my part share the satisfaction 
of my Honourable friend, Mr, Sanjiva Row, that at long last even the Gov- 
ernment of India have moved in a matter on which agitation has been so 
strenuous and consistent, not merely from the public and from a known 
agitator, if T may say so, even like myself, but also from a well-estab- 
lished, orderly and sacrosanct Government like the Government of Madras. 
Sir, it took several years to convince the Government of India and the 
Finance Department in particular that nothing revolutionary was intended 
by the proposal which we put forward that debentures of Land Mortgage 
Batiks should be treated as trustee seeurities, so that the investing public 
may inv(»st in these securities with greater confidence. It is not exactly 
correct, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Sanjiva Row, tried to convey that 
Land Mortgage Banks must always have been guaranteed by the Local 
CoverimiOTit if their debentures were to secure trustee status. So far as 
the Land I\I()rtgage Bank of Bombay is concerned 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : There is no Land Mortgage Bank in Bombay. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : At any rate, there was 
legislation as early as 1914 giving Land Mortgage Bank debentures of 
Bombay 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Bombay Provincial Co-operative Banks. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar ; Well, I stand corrected 
to that extent. Giving them the status of a trustee security without any 
backing of the Ijocal Government, — and that was the point I was on — it 
does not matter whether it was Land Mortgage Banks or other Banks. My 
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friend says it is not so ; I certainly was under the impression that the legis- 
lation in 1914 did not require, as a pre-requisite, the backing up of the 
Provincial Government, so far as principal and interest were concerned. 
I, however, have no quarrel with that suggestion ; and, in fact, at the 
informal conferences, that some of us had with the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster, we accepted the condition that the Provincial Government should 
back up these securities, and that then and then alone should the status 
of trustee security be secured for them. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row : The debentures of the Bombay Provimcial Co- 
operative Bank are included in trustee securities on the condition that the 
interest thereon is guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 

An Honourable Member : What about the principal ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Now, Sir, as I stated, I 
have no quarrel with this condition that the Provincial Government should 
guarantee both the principal and the interest, in case the trustee status 
was given to these securities. In fact, in our informal conferences, we 
accepted that condition, and we are glad that the Finance Department has 
al- last moved in this matter. But, while I am on this subject, I should 
like to refer to another condition which the Finance Department has 
insisted upon and is now insisting upon and which does not find a place 
in the Bill. They told us that the amount of guarantee which the Pro- 
vincial Government can extend is of a limited character, that it cannot 
be beyond, for instance, fifty lakhs of rupees, and that the Provincial 
Government, which is under the control of the Government of India 
with reference to its loan policy, will not be permitted to back up these 
securities beyond a sum of fifty lakhs of rupees ; at any rate, that was 
what I was given to understand at the informal conference we had, 
and, I believe, in the letter which the Government of India have addressed 
to the Local Government on the subject, whether it is exactly th(* amount 
of fifty lakhs or not, certainly a certain amount of maximum is prescribed, 
beyond which the Local Government cannot go, in backing iq) these 
trustee securities. I speak subject to correction, but that is the recollec- 
tion I have of the negotiations that took place with the Minister in charge 
of this Department of my Presidency who was in Delhi, and, if I am 
correct, that is also the content of the letter which the Government of 
India have addressed to the Local Government. Now, it is about that 
condition I should like to say a word. 

The objecl: of this Lanu .\lortgage Bank is to redeem the indebtedness 
of the landholders in my Presidency — ^in fact in any 
Presidency. We have heard recently an official con- 
ference on tlie subject, and a great deal of talk has been indulged in about 
Debt Concilir.tion Boards, about the methods by wliich rural indebtedness 
could be re-i(‘verl, and so forth, but from newspaper reports and even 
fiom the cc . ih unique of the Government of India, there is no indication 
of a solutioiL of the problem, and the impression left is that the Conference 
broke up, if 1 may say so, ‘‘ as usual ” without anybody being the wiser 
for the Conference having been held. They were wiser certainly in that 
they knew each other’s deficiencies, but so far as any project to redeem 
the rural indebtedness of the peasant or to mitigate the aggravated circum- 
stances in which the landowner finds himself today was concerned, the 
Confereiice does not seem to have produced any result whatsoever. Here 
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is a practical proposition, whereby the operations of the Land Mortgage 
Bank may seriously tend to minimise the indebtedness of the landowner. 
Now, the total indebtedness of the whole of India, so far as the landed 
proprietors are concerned, is estimated somewhere between 200 and 225 
crores of rui)ees. Any suggestion of raising a large loan, which can be 
utilised to buy up this indebtedness and to transfer it to lower rates of 
interest is looked upon as an extremely heterodox proposition by the 
orthodox F'inance Department of the Government of India. They talk 
of Sanatanists and their orthodoxy, but I venture to think that the most 
confirmed Sanatanists are those who adorn the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. (Hear, hear.) Other countries have made this 
experiment and have been benefited by it. In our country, one Indian 
State — and Indian States are so often held up 1o ridicule and obloquy in 
this House, that I should like to refer, with appreciation, to one State-- 
a State which can be held as a model for the Government of India to cop>’ 
in this respect — the State over whose fortunes my esteemed friend, Sir 
Prabha Shankar Pattani, presides with so much of credit, has solved this 
problem. The State itself has bought up all the indebtedness. It has 
compelled many people to have their indebtedness settled at lower rates 
than would have been possible in Courts of law, and, if the reports are 
correct, it has done what the Government of India have not even dreamt 
of doing, namely, it has conciliated many of these debts and made it 
more possible for them to bear the burden of their indebtedness. As I 
was saying, in the absence of the Government of India and of the Local 
Governments moving in this matter — and it is a vicious circle in which 
the Government of India expect the Local Governments to move, because 
it Ls their primary concern, and the Local Governments say that they 
cannot raise a loan, because' it is the primary concern of the Government 
of India:, — the rural indebtedness problem is just where it was, and the 
peasant is expected to remain in the same position as he is or rather he is 
gradually getting into a worse and worse pasition. So far as the Govern- 
ment of India are concerned, we, in the South, unfortunately know that it 
is so far olf that it does not even understand our problems. The problem 
of rice, over which we have been agitating for months past, is exactly 
where it has been. What do we find V Paddy is being dumped from 
Siam and Indo-China. We made representation after representation 
without any avail. If I were to be returned on the Congress ticket, I 
know exactly the language I shall use much of which would hardly be 
parliamentary and little of which will be taken note of by the Treasury 
Benches owing to its very extravagance ; but as I hope to be returned on 
the ticket on wdiich I have fought every election during the last 15 years, 
I shall use tlie language which I have been accustomed to use and say that 
it is a scandal that this Government should be impervioiLs to all our argu- 
ments on the subject and that unless they wake up at least now, they will 
be faced with a fearful agrarian crisis, with disastrous consequences to the 
stability, financial and otherwise, of the Local Government. The Commerce 
Member has heard us so often, the Member in charge of Lands has also 
heard our representations and the Finance Member has been even com- 
pelled to hear at odd moments what we had to say, and yet none of them 
has awakened to a realisation of their responsibilities. That is what we 
call responsive Government in this country as opposed to responsible 
Government. As I was saying, if the indebtedness, which has become more 
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and more acute, of the peasant and of the landowner is to be redeemed 
in any sense at all and to any extent, then tlie Land Mortgragre Bank is the 
last resort of the rural peasant today. The Land Mortgrag^e Bank is making 
slow progress. Its funds are very limited, and it is to augment those 
funds that its debentures may be treated as securities. As this Bill is 
going to be passed, I hope that the Land Mortgage Bank's beneficent 
activities will expand and the non-ofiieial agency at least will put to shame 
the Government of India as well as the Local Governments by coming to 
the relief of the indebted peasant. T welcome, this proposal, and I must 
express my gratitude that the Finance Department and the Government 
of India as a whole have at long last come to onr help atid accepted our 
.suggestion. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
ivural) : Sir, I do not want to take ii]) the time of the House by making 
a long si)eech on this motion. The Honourable the IVIover of the Bill re- 
ferred to the Re.soliition that Avas moved by me with a view to giving the 
debentures of the Madras Land Mortgage Bank the status of a trustee 
security. The Honourable the Finance Member promised to comply ivith 
that request if the Local Government were to guarantee, not only the 
])rincipal, but the interest of the debentures as well. Since then, the 
Madras Government hati guaranteed the interest also, and the conditions 
that were required by the Honourable the Finance Member have now 
been complied with. Coming as I do from ^ladras, 1 am grateful to the 
Government for the promptness with which they have come Wward to give 
onr debentures the legal status of trustee st‘curities. 1 have great pleasure 
in supporting the motion that is now before the IIou.s(*. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (vhetty) : The 
question is : 

“ TlhMt tlio Bill further to amend the Indian Trusts Art, 1KS2, for a rcrtiiin 
purpose, as passed by the Couiieil of State, he taken into eonsideralioa. ” 

The motion ivas adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Bill, as passed by the Council of State, be passed.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is ; 

“ That the Bill, as {)<^ssed by the Council of State*, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the (Mock on Tuesday, 
the Mist July, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
]\rr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBEB SWORN. 

Tlie Honourable Sir Henry Duffield Craik, Bart., K.C.8.I. (Home 
Member). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Abolition of Octroi levied in some Places under the Government of 

India. 

309. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Is it a fact that octroi is 
levied in some places under the Central Government ? 

(b) Are Government aware that octroi is regarded by the people 
as a very yexatious item ? 

(^) Are Government aware that octroi has been abolished in 
many countries on the continent ? 

(d) Do Government propose to abolish it in the near future ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) Yes. 

(h) No. Such evidence as is available indicates that octroi is 
less unpopular than any form of direct taxation which can be imposed 
by local bodies. 

(c') Government have no information. 

(d) No. It is open to municipal committec.s, if they see fit, to ini- 
tiate proposals for the revision of their schemes of municipal taxation. 

Prosecutions under the Child Marriage Restraint Act. 

310. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) How many prosecutions 
have been made under the Sarda Act since the passing of the said 
Act ? 

(h) IIow many of them have ended in conviction ? What has 
been the maximum punishment and in which case ? 

(c) What is the total amount of fine realised under the said Act t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I would refer the Honourable 
Hemlier to the statement laid on the table on the 8th February, 1933, 
in answer to question No. 356 asked by him on the 16th September, 
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1932, showinj? the number of prosecutions, the number of cases in which 
imprisonment was awarded, the number in which fines were imposed 
and f:iiving certain otheir information in regard to cases under the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act, 1929, in the various Provinces from the 1st April, 
1930, to the 31st August, 1932. No more recent information is readily 
available. 

Cows SHOT BY Mr. Waugh, Honorary Magistrate and President of the 
Shahdara Notified Area Committee. 

311. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Have Government received 
any representation relating to a case of cow-shooting by Mr. Waugh, 
Honorary Magistrate and President of the Notified Area Committee at 
Shahdara, Delhi ? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the aflBrmative, will Government 
please give details of the case ? 

(c) What action, if any, has been, or is proposed to be taken in the 
matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : {a) and (6). On hearing of 
this incident the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, made enquiry and learnt 
that the animals belonged to a herd of wild cattle which had been 
damaging the fields round SIhahdara for a long time past. Mr. Waugh 
had made previous efforts to have the animals caught, but without 
success. 

(c) Mr. Waugh, at the suggestion of the Chief Commissioner, has 
resigiu'd the posts of Honorary Magistrate and President of the Shah- 
dara Notified Area Committee and Government do not think that any 
fnrtJier action is necessary. 

Rules reoulatfng Dfscharge and Dismissal on the Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

312. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen ; (a) Are Government aware that 
the rules regulating discharge and dismissal are sometime not adhered 
to by the Eastern Bengal Railway ? 

(h) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government 
please state if the Eastern Bengal Railway followed those rules in dis- 
charging one Mr. J. J. Stalkey, Travelling Ticket Inspector, in May, 
1932 ? 

(c) What were the charges in his case ? 

(d) Was there any formal enquiry in his case T If not, why not 1 
If there was any enquiry, when and by whom ? 

(e) Is it a fact that Mr. Stalkey gave evidence on behalf of Travel- 
ling Ticket Inspectors before the Court of Enquiry in connection with 
the Railwaymen’s Federation in 1931 ? 

(/) Is it a fact that in 1923 Mr. Stalkey was prosecuted at the 
instance of Mr. Van Sameron, the then District Traffic Superintendent, 
Eastern Bengal Railway t 

(gf) Is it also a fact that Mr. Stalkey was honourably acquitted by 
the Sessions Judge and received costs and damages from the Eastern 
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Bengal Railway, and shortly after that Mr. Van Sameron had to go 
home on long leave ? 

(h) Is it a fact that in 1932 the said Mr. Van Sameron became the 
Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, by whom the order of discharge 
of Mr. Stalkey was signed ? 

(i) Is it a fact that the said Mr. Van Sameron has now become 
the Traffic Manager, to whom an appeal was preferred by Mr. Stalkey 
in May, 1932, but from whom no intimation has been received yet f 

(;) Are Government aware that Mr. Stalkey has been paid his 
gratuity ? If so, on what grounds ! Will Government kindly quote 
the rule which made him eligible for gratuity ? 

Mr. P. E. Ran : (a) No. 

(6) to (^*). I have called for certain information and will lay a reply 
on the table in due course. 

Facilities for the Carriage op Chilka Fish to Calcutta Market. 

313. ^J'Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Is it a fact that refrigerating 
vans have been provided over the North Western Railway and the Bast 
Indian Railway for the carriage of fresh, perishable articles from Northern 
India to Calcutta and vice versa ? 

(h) Is it a fact that no refrigerating vans are provided by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway for the easy movement of Chilka fish to Calcutta ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the trade in the export by railway 
of Chilka fish is one of the most important trades in Orissa ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the absence of refrigerating vans 
on the Bengal Nagpur Railway is handicapping one of the flourishing 
trades of Orissa ? 

(e) Is it a fact that for the easy movement of fresh fruits from 
Northern India to Calcutta, coraparativeJy lower railway freight is 
charged by the North Western Railway and the East Indian Railway ? 
If so, will GoA'ernment be pleased to state the reasons why for giving 
impetus to the Chilka fish trade of Orissa, they have not introduced the 
system of lower freight over the Bengal Nagpur Railway f 

(/) Do Government propose to introduce a lower railway freight 
for the carriage of Chilka fish to Calcutta market and other important 
places in Northern India ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) Cold storage vans, provided by the North 
Western Railway, are used principally for the carriage of fruit, some of 
which is booked to Calcutta. The Bast Indian Railway provide similar 
vans for the carriage to Delhi and certain intermediate stations 
en route, of perishables kept in cold storage at Calcutta. 

(6), (c) and (d). I am asking the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
for a report and will communicate the information to the House in due 
course. 

(e) and (/). I understand that half parcels rates are generally 
charged for fresh fruit as well as fresh fish on most railways. Some rail- 
ways have recently introduced special reduced rates for fresh fruit ^ in 
wagon loads. I am communicating the Honourable Member’s suggestion 
to the Agents, Bengal Nagpur and Bast Indian Railways, for consideration. 

L24WiAD ^ 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government state whether these vans 
pass via the chord line or via the main liije ? 

' Mr. P. R. Ban : I want notice. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know if the vans are refrigerated 
for the convenience of the passengers also ? 

Mr. P. B. Bail : I think the railways will make themselves liable to 
prosoention in a Criminal Court if they put passengers in cold storage. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : What I meant was whether the carriages 
are being cooled just as the saloons are cooled. 

Mr. P. B. Ban : T am not aware whether saloons are cooled iu any 
particular manner separately from carriages. 

Export of Chtlka Fish op Orissa. 

314. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of Income-tax assessees, whose sole business is the 
export of Chilka fish of Orissa ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : With your permission, Sir, I 
propose to answer questions Nos. 314, 315, 316, 318 and 319 together. 
The information is being obtained and will be laid on the table in due 
course. 

Accommodation provided for the Assessees in the Income-tax Offices 
AT Cuttack, Chaibasa and Patna. 

t316. *Mr. Bitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the exact nature of the waiting accommodation provided for the 
assessees and their representatives in the Income-tax Offices at Cuttack, 
Chaibasa and Patna ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the waiting accommodation that is 
provided can never be utilised by respectable people who are expected to 
pay income-tax ? If not, do they propose to enquire into the matter V 
If not, why not ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the practice of holding back of 
demand notices and appellate and revisional orders sine die or indefinitely 
for months and in cases even for years without even intimating the time 
it LS expected, keeps the assessees concerned in terrible suspense and 
greatly hampers and affects adversely the regular and free conduct of 
their business ? Are Government also aware that it does not permit 
the business-men to go out of station, even if required to do so on their 
business 1 

Serving of Demand Notices of Income-tax in Bihar and Orissa. 

*Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing the number of cases : 

* (0 in which the demand notices, the appellate and revisional 

orders were served on the date of hearing in each of the 
districts of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, 

t For answer to this quesUoa, see answer to question Np. 314. 
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(«) those in which they were served within one month from the date 
of hearing fixed, and 

{Hi) those in which they were served more than a month after the 
date of hearing, 

separately under each category in the year 1933-34, excluding lower grade 
cases in which incomes assessed are below Rs. 2,000 and cases assessed 
summarily under section 23, sub-section 4, in default ? 

(6) Is it a fact that in several instances demand notices for easetf 
heard even some six or eight months before, are served at the fag end 
of the year, scarcely allowing the assessee two days^ time to collect and 
deposit the money ? 

(c) Are Government aware of the hardships and inconveniences such 
procedure entails on the assessee, and if so, do Government propose to 
redress the grievances aforesaid ? 

{d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing, the number of demand notices served in each of the districts 
after 1st March, 1934, in the province of Bihar and Orissa ? 

(e) Are Government aware that in the matter of fixing the time and 
place for examination of accounts or hearing of appeals or reviews, the 
convenience and facility of the tax-payers or their representatives are the 
last considerations with Income-tax authorities in Bihar and Orissa, and 
such requests from assessees are ignored and rejected ? If not, do they 
propose to enquire into the matter and remove those grievances ? If not, 
why not ? 

Inspection op Assessment Files by the Income-tax Asskssees. 

317. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the definite provision in the Income-tax Act XI of 1932, which 
denies the assessee, as in every other judicial proceedings, to inspect his 
assessment file either personally or through his representative ? 

(6) Is not the assessee, as a matter of right in every judicial pro- 
ceeding, entitled to be apprised of all informations and materials collected 
against him, and allowed an opportunity to meet the same before the 
final orders of assessment are passed in his case ? 

(e) Is the assessee denied the right to inspect his assessment file, even 
when such files are sent to High Court in connection with references undeF 
section 66 of the Income-tax Act t 

(d) When is this discretion to permit assfessees or their repiesenta- 
tives to inspect their assessment file to be exercised by the Income-tax 
authorities, arid what are the principles which regulate it 1 

(e) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of permitting 
the assessees or their authorised representatives, to inspect their ow® 
assessment files in the presence of an Income-tax official after such in- 
denting as might be deemed necessary and payment of such costa m 
might be laid down, on the lines of the procedure followed in civil 
courts? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) The Income-tax Act does iiot 
confer any right upon an assessee to inspect his assessment files. 
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(6) Yes. 

(c) Does not arise as assessment files are not sent to High Courts in 
connection with references under section 66 of the Income-tax Act. 

(d) and (e). As stated in answer to part (a), the Income-tJix 
Act is silent on this question. The Income-tax authorities, however, in 
their discretion, do in fact permit an inspection whenever that course 
appears to them to be advisable for the proper administration of justice 
to an assessee. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know if these are not public docu- 
ments which shall be open to inspection ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Certainly not. They relate to 
individual assessments and they are certainly not public documents. The 
Income-tax authorities are debarred from disclosing these documents to 
the public under the secrecy provisions of the Act. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; The documents pertain to the public and 
they would come under the Evidence Act and so they can be inspected 
by the public. Does the Honourable Member know that ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg ; There is a secrecy section in the 
Income-tax Act. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : But is the Honourable Member going to 
issue an order or notification that they should be done according to the 
Evidence Act which applies everywhere ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : No, Sir. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Why not ? That would be in the interest 
of the public. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : Next 
quc.sti<»n. 

Avoidance of Assessment of Income-tax by the Transfer of 
Principai. Place of Business from Bihar and Orissa. 

t318. ^Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra ; Are Government aware of the fact 
that transfer of principal place of business from Bihar and Orissa to 
other Provinces is invariably sought for to avoid the heavy arbitrary 
assessments in Bihar and Orissa, and if so, what steps do Government pro- 
pose to take to stop this increasing tendency ? 

Avoidance of Assessment of Income-tax by the Transfer op 
Principal Place of Business from Bihar and Orissa. 

t319. '^Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Will Government please lay on 
the table a statement showing (i) the total number of applications filed 
for transfer of principal place of business out of Bihar and Orissa, district 
by district, during the period of the last five years and how many of them 
were successful and {ii) the total number of cases transferred into Bihar 
and Orissa from other provinces, within the same period excluding the 
cases of salary holders and house property and Government security 
owners ? ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

tFoi* answer to this question, see answer to question No. 31 i. 
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(h) Is it a fact that in almost all such cases as have succeeded in 
getting their principal place of business transferred out, of 
Bihar and Orissa, there has invariably been considerable reduc- 
tion in the average of tax charged in such other provinces, sub- 
sequent to the transfer from that charged in Bihar and Orissa 
prior to such transfer ? If so, will Government please state the me*isures 
adopted to stop transfers from the Provinces ? 

Abolition of Surcharge on Railway Freight on Coal. 

320. *Mr. O. Morgan : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the arrangements (foreshadowed in the speech by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Railways in presenting the Railway Budget for 1934-35 in 
the Council of State) to collect further and more detailed statistics to 
enable Government to make a more comprehensive review of tlie position 
in regard to the 15 per cent, surcharge on railway freight on coal, were 
actually made ? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, what was the result 
of this further and more detailed examination of this question ? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, what steps do Govern- 
ment propose to take to obtain the further information required ? 

(d) Do Government propose to abolish the whole, or any part, of the 
15 per cent, surcharge on railway freight on coal in the immediate or near 
future ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : As mentioned by the Chief Commissioner of Rail- 
ways in his speech presenting thJe Railway Budget, the Railway Board 
made arrangements to collect detailed statistics to enable them to ascer- 
tain u'hether the surcharge had a serious effect on long distance traffic. 
Railways were instructed to collect figures of tonnage and earnings in 
respect of public coal by zones. These statistics have been received only 
recently and are at present under examination by the Railway Board. 

Proceedings op the Economic Conference. 

321. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to 
circulate among Members of this House the proceedings of the Economic 
Conference held in April, 1934 ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; I regret that it is not possible to 
circulate the proceedings of the Economic Conference. The discussions 
were of an informal character, and were conducted on the understanding 
that the views expressed by individual members of the conference would 
not be published. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will it be possible to circulate theii* recom- 
mendations if not the speeches delivered by individual members ? 

. Tho Honourabje Sir Jamas Grigg : I w^Sv Ui^er the impress!^ that 
the recommendations had been published in the form oJ .a Government 
of India Resolution. 
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Protest against the Tbansebr of the Research Institutb from Pusa 

TO Delhi. 

322. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the following telegram received by me today from the 
Ghhateerane Gramrakshnie Sabha, Delhi (which I have forwarded in 
original to Mr. Bajpai) f 

** Jats of Delhi and Bohtak Districts who sacrificed their money men in Great 
War deadly against transfer proposal of Pusa Institute in Delhi villages 
hundred villages meeting next week sensation prevails.*’ 

If SO, what steps do they propose to take t 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Yes. 

The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to the answer 
I gave yesterday to part (c) of his question No. 305. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Are Government aware that protest meet- 
ings are being held in the vicinity in which the land is being acquired 
protesting against it, and that recently a meeting was held in which 
Chaiidhuri (.'hhotu Ram, an eau-Minister of the Punjab, and other influen- 
tial gentlemen attended ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I have read about one such meeting, but my in- 
formation is that these gatherings are due moiHe to the inspiration of the 
Press tlian to any serious dissatisfaction among those concerned. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Are Government aware that these villagers 
have sent a formal petition to the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi in which 
they have set forth their views against the proposed acquisition of 
lands '? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai ; My information is that a copy of the petition had 
appeared in the newspapers, but it has not yet reached the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Delhi. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad 8ingh : Are Government aware that I have re- 
ceived a petition in which the name of an Advocate appears, and it is 
stated therein that the petition was filed in the Court of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Delhi ? 

Mt. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
Honourable Member himself is in a better position to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Bingh : Are Government aware, as it appeared in 
the newspapers, that a long memorandum over the signature of about 200 
persons belonging to the villages to be acquired for the location of the 
Research Institute, has been sent to the Secretary of State for India re- 
questing him not to dispossess them of their lands in view of the services 
rendered by them during the Great War and in view of the present 
economic condition ? 

Hr. G. 8. Bajpai ; I have read a statement to that effect in the 
Press, but I regret to say that the memorandum or a copy thereof has 
not yet reached the Government. 

Fras^ Si:qgli : Will GoVerfimcbt-]^eas^ lay on‘ the table 
the note oV ‘rep*ort or any memorandum submitted by Sir T. Vijayaragha- 
vachariar in connection with this question J ' 
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Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : 1 submit that that does not arise on this particular 
question. But I may inform the House that I am not in possession of any 
note submitted by Sir T. Vijayaraghavacliariar. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government please state whether 
these lands, which are to be acquired, are part of the Punjab or the 
Pel hi Province ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : They are a part of the Delhi Province. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will Government give up any project of rail- 
ways 01 any other project if objection is taken by the land owners in 
case llie Government are thinking of acquiring them ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : Not necessarily, Sir. The question will depend 
upon the balance of advantage to the public. 

Eetirement of the Director General op ARCHiEOi^oGY. 

323. ^Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) Ts it a fact 
tliat the present incumbent of the post of Director General of xirchaeology 
is to retire on attaining the age of 55 years in December next ? 

(6) Do Government intend to put him on special duty after his retire- 
ment for writing archaeological books ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : (a) Yes. 

(h) The question of re-employing him after retirement is under con- 
sideration. 

Annual Report op the Arch^oloctoal Department. 

324. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur ; (a) Will Govern- 
ment please state if the publication of the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Department has been abolished ? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government 
kindly state how many reports were published during the present Director 
General of Archaeology's tenure of office f 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : (a) No. 

(h) One, namely the report for 1928-29. The report for 1929-30 is 
expeeted to issue before the end of the year. 

Recruitment of Assistant Engineers in Delhi. 

326. *Bhai Parma Naud : (a) Is it a fact that the Delhi Adminis- 
tration and the Central Public Works Department propose to recruit some 
Assistant Engineers very shortly ? 

(6) Is it a fact that recruitment of Assistant Engineers in other 
Provinces is confined to the persons domiciled in those Provinces f 

(a) Is it a fact that the said recruitment is to be made through the 
Public Service Commission ? 

(d) Do the Delhi Administration propose to Confine the recruitment 
fo the petBons domiciled in Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara f 
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(e) Are Goyemment aware that properly qualified Engineers from 
Delhi Province are not even allowed to take up apprenticeship in other 
Provinces ? 

(/) Are Government aware that such duly qualified persons are not 
held eligible for any job in the Provincial service of other Provinces ?, 

(g) Do Government therefore propose to restrict the choice to the 
properly qualified persons domiciled in Delhi ? 

{h) Do the Delhi Administration propose to give preference to their 
nominees at the Thomason Civil Engineering College, Boorki ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : {a) No. The Government of 
India, and not the Delhi Administration, propose to reeriiit three Assistant 
Executive Engineers for the Central Public Works Department. 

(c) Yes. 

(/>), (d), (/) and {g). The attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the reply given by me to parts (c), (d) and (e) of starred 
question No. 123 asked by Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda on the 13th 
February, 1934. 

(e) Government have no information. 

(h) No. 

Promotions in thk ENoiNRKR-iN-CHrEF’s Branch, Army Headquarters. 

326 ^Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : (a) Will Government 
please state how many vacancies occurred in the first and second divisions 
of the clerical establishment of the Engineer-in-Chief ^s Branch at Army 
Headquarters since the 1st April, 1930, and how they were filled, i.e., either 
by departmental promotion or by external recruitment f 

(h) Will Government please state whether in making the promotions 
and appointments, the rules (promulgated by the Home Department and 
the Public Service Commission) on the subject were duly given effect to ? 

(c) Is it a fact that recently certain departmental promotions have 
been made in the Engineer-in-Chief 's OflSce, which included the promotion 
of a second division clerk (Bhagat Ram) to the first division ? Is it a 
fact that this clerk is the cashier of that office ? 

(d) Is it a fact that in making the above promotions the rules on 
the subject, issued by the Home Department and the Public Service (Com- 
mission. were not observed f If so, was the concurrence of the Home 
Department and the Public Service Commission obtained to a departure 
from those rules ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the cashier of the Engineer-in-Chief ^s OflBce has 
failed to qualify for the first division at examinations held by the Staff 
Selection Board and the Public Service Commission on two occasions ? 

(/) What is the reason for promoting him now t How many clerks 
are senior to him, and how many have duly qualified for promotion to a 
high gi*ade f i . 

laeut.-Golonel A. F. B. Lumby : Enquiries are being made in. the 
matter, and the result will be- communicate^ to the House in due course. 
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Deteniton op one Gurumukh Singh in the Kabul Jail. 

327. *llr. Qaya Prasad Singh : (a) Are Government aware that 
Gurnmukh Singh, a British Indian subject, has been detained in the 
Kabul Jail for over a year without trial ? 

(6) Has any representation been made by Government in this con- 
nection ? 

(c) What are the facts of the case, and has the charge of ill-treatment 
in jail been enquired into ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : {a) and (ft). Government are aware that 
Guruinukli Singh was detained in jail in Kabul. It is understood however 
that he has recently been released. No representation w'as made by Gov- 
ernment in the matter. 

(c) Government have no precise information. The matter is one 
which concerns the internal administration of a foreign State. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; Are not the Government of India in a 
position to give protection to British Indian subjects if they are in a 
foreign territory f 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : It depends upon (a) whether the individual con- 
cerned makes any representation to Government on the matter, and (6) 
the cliaracter of the offence for which the individual is detained by the 
foreign Government. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do I understand that, without any repre- 
sentation from a resident of British India in a foreign territory, the Gov- 
ernment of India are unwilling to take any suitable steps in siieli mat- 
ters ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : The question is not susceptible of what miglit be 
called a general answer, but I should say that if a person offends against 
the laws of a foreign State and is detained there, Government would 
not, of their own initiative, inquire unle.ss there were very good reasons 
for doing so. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : As the Honourable Member assumes that 
he has violated the laws of the State, it seems he knows the facts o£ the 
case. In view of that, is he now in a position to answer part (c) of the 
question t 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I have already given the answer that Government 
have no precise information as to the nature of the offence that he com- 
mitted, but they have general information of the fact that he entered 
the country after having been deported and that that is looked upon as 
a grave offence by the Government of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Does not the criminal law require* that, if 
a British subject is detained outside in a foreign territory, the .ipproval 
of the Government of Ind,ia or the British Consul or Resident there has 
to be obtained t 

Ifr. O. S. Bajpai : So far as the criminal law of India is ebncorned, 
my Honourable friend is a greater authority than 1 am. 
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Punishment for entering Afghanistan without a Passport. 

328. *tKx, Bhuput Sing : What is the maximum punishment for 
entering Afghanistan without a passport 1 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : Government have no information. The matter is 
one pertaining to the law in Afghanistan. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Tenders in the Remount Department. 

22. Bhagat Chandi Mai Oola : (a) Will Government please state 
why this year the tenders in the Remount Department were called by 
the Oj'ficers Commanding of Depots and kept secret at the opening time, 
and why they were not opened before the contractors as usual ? 

(6) lias the Director of Remounts accepted the highest tender of 
Rs. 3,000 this year in Sargodha Remount Depot when there were 
three more lower tenders of old and approved contractors of the Depart- 
ment, who are working in the Department most satisfactorily since a 
long time ? If so, why ? 

(o) Do Government propose to take action to cancel such orders, 
if any, and to give instructions to those concerned to open the tenders 
in the presence of the contractors so as to give a clear chance to each 
approved contractor to appeal for his rights to the higher sanctioning 
authorities against the injustice, if any, that might have been done to 
him by the Officer Commanding ? 

(d) Do Government propose to try to do justice and give a clear 
chance to each lowest possible tenderer of the approved contractors by 
accepting his tender, if his rates are favourable and he gives enough 
security to Government ? 

Lieut.-Golonel A. P. B. Lumby : (a) In order to conform to the 
normal practice in the Army, tenders this year were not opened in the 
presence of tenderers. The regulations on the subject do not require this. 

(b) Neither the highest nor the lowest tender was accepted. The one 
accepted by the Director of Remounts was deemed to be the most advant- 
ageous to Government. 

(fO No. All contracts made on behalf of the Army Remount Depart- 
ment are sanctioned, not by Officers Commanding, Army Remount Depots, 
but by the Director of Remounts at Army Headquiarters. That officer 
safeguards the interests of Government and of the tenderers. The latter 
have in addition a right of appeal. 

(d) There is no question of injustice. The lowest tender is accepted, 
provid^ it is considered the most advantageous to Government in every 
respect. 

Transfer of the Head Clerks op the Remount Dep6ts. 

23. Bhagat Ohandi Mai Qola : (a) Dp Qover^ipent -prpppsfi to 
transfer the Head Clerks of Remount Depots from .one Depot to. another;. 
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after such time as the Officers are generally transferred, within a 
reasonable period of five years ? 

(6) Is it not a fact that many Head Clerks in the Bemoimt Depart- 
ment are working at one place for a very long time ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. F. R. Luiuby : (a) No. Transfers of Head Clerks, 
from one remount formation to another, are made in the interests of the 
service ; no j^eriod can be laid down for their stay in any one place. 

(&) No. Out of 13 Head Clerks only one has remained in the same 
formation as Head Clerk for more than five years. 

Balance Stocks of Coal and Collieries closed. 

24. Mr. E. 0. Neogy : Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table of this House a statement showing : 

(a) the Balance Stocks of^ coal on the 31st December, 1933, at 

collieries working within British India ; 

(b) the Balance Stocks o£ coal on the 31st May, 1934, at collieries 

working within British India ; 

(c) the number of collieries closed during the year 1933 ; 

(d) the number of collieries closed from January 1934, to June 

1934 ; 

(e) the number of collieries closed each year, which were under 

the management of (i) European Firms, and (it) Indian 

Firms, since 1930 ; and 

(/) the total quantity of soft coke despatched from collieries in 

1933, as per Chief Inspector of Mines’ Report ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) 1,143,891 tons. 

(b) to (e). Information has been called for and a reply will be placed 
on the table of the House in due course. 

(/) 823,073 tons. 


Cess on Soft Coke. 

25. Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; (a) Is it a fact that the Soft Coke Cess Com- 
mittee got cess on more quantities than reported by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines ? 

(b) Are Government aware that this is due to the fact that large 
quantities of second class hard coke are being despatched as soft coke to 
avoid paying surcharge 1 

(c) Are Government aware that this is being done by some of the 
coke plants located in the coal fields ? If so, what are the names of those 
firms and their managing agents ? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) be in the affirmative, were steps taken 
against any party for doing this, under the Railway Act ? 

Tht Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Inquiries arc being made in the 
matter and the result will be communicated to the House in due course. 
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Steam Coal and Slack Coal despatched from certain Collieries. 

26. Mr. K. 0. Neogy : What were the quantities of steam coal and 
slack coal, respectively, despatched during the year 1933, from the col- 
lieries under the management of (i) Messrs. Bird and Company, 
(ii) Messrs. Heilgers and Company, (m) Messrs. Macneill and Company, 
Limited, and (fv) Messrs. Andrew Yule and Company, Limited t 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The annual production of each 
coal mine is given every year in ‘ Indiajri Coal Statistics \ The Govern- 
ment of India have consistently refused to anticipate and elaborate thi? 
publication by giving earlier and more detailed public information of the 
raisings and despatches of individual collieries, because they consider that 
such action would be regarded by the industry as prejudicial to its 
interests. 

Gazetted and Non-Gazetted Staff in the Government of Ikdia Offices. 

27. Sir Muhammad Takub : Do Government propose to prepare 
and put on the table of this House a statement showing the present 
strength of permanent members of different communities among the 
gazetted and non-gazetted staff in each grade of every^ Department of the 
Government of India and its subordinate oflSces t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Statements are placed in the 
Library of the House, every year, showing the communal composition of 
the All-India Services and Central Services, Class I, and of the clerical staff 
employed in the Departments of the Government of India and their 
Attached and Subordinate Offices. The statements relating to the year 
1938 are in preparation and will be made available to the House in due 
course. Government are considering what statements will be required in 
order to watch the observance of the rules laid down in the recent Homo 
Department Resolution about recruitment to the services. 

Income from One- Anna Envelopes, etc. 

28. Mr. Bhuput Sing : Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table of this House a statement showing : 

(а) the total amount of income from April till June, 1934, derived 

from one-anna envelopes, and the comparative figures of five- 
pice envelopes for the same period last year ; and 

(б) the total number of one-anna envelopes from April till June, 

1934, which exceeded the weight limit and became due as 
compared with the total number of five-pice envelopes which 
became due in the same period last year t 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) I presume that by envelopes, 
the Honourable Member means stamps. No separate account of the 
monthly sale proceeds of one anna or one and a quarter anna stamps is 
maintained. The information required by the Honourable Member is, 
therefore, not available. 

(h) No separate statistics of letters bearing one anna or one and a 
quarter anna stamps which exceed the weight limit are kept in the post 
offices and it is not, therefore, possible to furnish the information required 
by the Honourable Member. 
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Information promised in reply to starred question No> 108 asked by Bhai{ 
Parma Nand on the 13th February, 1934. 

Bates of interest chaboed by Afghan Money-Lenders in 

India. 


Province. 

Rates. 

Remarks. 

Madras Presidency 

76% to 300% per annum 

Interest invariably deducted 
at outset from principal 
amount lent. The 

number of Afghan money- 
lenders is however very 
small. 

Bombay Presidency 

76% to 300% per annum 

In some cases interest is 
deducted from the amount 
before it is paid. 

Bengal Presidency 

374 % to 160% per annum. 


United Provinces , . 

23-1/3% to 460% per annum 

Average rate is between 
100% and 160% per 

annum. 

Ihinjab . . 

76 % per annum 

This is the lowest rate and 
the actual rate may be 
twice as much. 

Burma . . 

24% to 240% per annum. 


Bihar and Orissa 

26% to 300% per annum 
and even higher. 


Central Provinces 

374 % to 325% per annum 

Generally the rate of in- 
terest on small loans is 
between 150 and 300% 
per annum. 

Assam . . 

374 % to 225% per annum. 


N. W. F. Province 

75% to 226% per annum 

The usual rate is about 150% 
per annum. 

Baluchistan 

^0 money lending business 
is carried on by Afghan 
subjects in Baluchistan. 


Ajmer-Merwara . . 

76% to 226% per annum. 


Coorg .. 

There are no Afghan money 
lenders in Coorg. 


Delhi . . 

76% to 300% per annum 

The usual rate is 75% and 
160% per annum. 
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Information promited in reply to unstarred question No. 62 asked hy 
Mr. N. M, Joshi on the 16th February, 1934. 

Railway Lines outside the Operation op the Indian Railways 

Act, 

At'.cordiiig to the information available with Government, the following is a list 
of the Kailways which do not come within the operation of the Indian Railways 
Act, .1890 ; jis jurisdiction over them has not been ceded to the British Government : 

(fl) Hivhind Riipar Railway (portion lying in Patiala State Territory). 

(6) Khanpur-Chachran Railway. 

(c) Rahawalnagar-Fort Abbas-Kut-ul-Amara Railway. 

(d) Karepnlli-Kothagudiam Railway. 

(e) I*arbhani-Purli Railway. 

(/) Vikarabad'Bidar Railway and extension. 

(/;) Mysore* Arsikere Railway. 

(70 Bangalore-Mysore-Naiijangud Section. 

(0 Birur-Shimoga Section. 

(./) Shiiiioga-Arasalu Anandapuram Railway. 

(k) Kola I District and Bangalore-Chiekballapur Light Railway. 

(/) Chick jajur-Chitaldrug Railway. 

(m) Kolar Gold Fields Railway. 


Informaiion pramised in reply to starred^ question No. 26 asked hy. 
Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad on the 16th July, 1934. 

Strikes of the Textile Workers op Bombay. 

(a) The textile mill strike in Bombay, which had been advocattnl by the All- 
India Textile Workers' Conference in January last, and in favour of which propagandrt 
had since been carried on by the Joint General Strike Committee and other bodies, 
began on the 23rd April, 1934. On the first day four mills were affected ; on the 
second day fifteen and on the third day thirty-one. The peak was reached on the 
17th May when 49 textile mills in the City and Island of Bornb.ay were affected and 
the total number of work people involved amounted to about 90,700. 

Peace was disturbed on several occasions and cases of assault and intimidation were 
of frequent occurrence. The Government of Bombay, in accordance with their general 
policy of allowing the utmost possible freedom to labour movements, consistently with 
the requirements of the public safety and peace, placed no obstacles in the way of 
the proposed strike and used its opening stages to test the hona fides of the organisers 
and the washes of the workers. After watching the course of events for about a week, 
the Government of Bombay considered that, owing to the manner in which the strike 
was being conducted, an emergency involving grave likelihood of disorder had arisen 
and that it was necessary to use the powers conferred by the Bombay Special (Emer- 
gency) Powers Act to remove the ringleaders mainly responsible for the situation. 
Fourteen prominent strike leaders were therefore arrested on the 30th April, 1934. 
The persons arrested were all professed Communists and had been conducting the 
strike not wdth a view to settlement but with the apparent object of spreading and 
intensifying the disturbed conditions. On the 25th May, the Government of Bombay 
again found it necessary in the interest of public safety and peace to arrest and 
detain under section 3 of the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powders Act, fourteen 
persons who wore professed Communists connected with the leadership of the strike. 
It had for several days been evident that these persons and others acting under their 
direction had been abusing the liberty of speech allowed to them by delivering to 
the millliands speeches of an inflammatory nature which had small reference to any 
dispute ill the textile industry and the main object of which was to incite the strikers, 
to jattack the police and to defy all lawful authorities. It is significant that in an 
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nnonyraoiiB letter issued in the name of the Communist Party of India, workers of 
nil industries were urgred to join the strike, collect arms and aiiimuiiitloii and fight 
the police and the military. 

There was no attempt at negotiation made by cither party in the earlier stages 
of the dispute. On the 9th May, the Joint Strike Committee forwarded a list of 
20 (lomniids to the Millowners’ Association and sent a copy to Government. 

Towards the end of May, 1934, the Indian Merchants^ Chamber, Bombay, en- 
deavoured to bring about a settlement but to no purpose. Th(? strike continued 
with unabated vigour for some time in spite of the counter-propaganda cariicd on by 
tlic millowners. Towards the end of May, however, the situation began to show signs 
of improvement and the workers began gradually to return to work. The strike 
practically terminated on the 20th June. 

(6) (i) Yes. 

(h) (ii) The strike was called ostensibly as a protest against wage-cuts and the 
introduction of rationalized methods of work. The demands put forward by the 
strikers \s€e under (ft) (iv) below] were, however, concerned mth other matters also, 
la all, 49 textile mills employing about 90,700 workers were iiivolvcil in the strike 
which lasted for nearly eight weeks. 

(6) (iti) Having regard to the fact that reductions in wages had either been 
(dTccted or were in contemplation in several centres of the cotton mill industry in the 
Presidency, the Government of Bombay thought it desirable that the fullest possible 
information should be obtained and made available to the public on the subject. They 
therefore instructed the Labour Office to make a special investigation into this question 
ill order to ascertain the facts. The enquiry was announced in tho Bombay Legis- 
lative Council on the 26th February, 1934, and began immediately, that is, before 
the strike took place on the 23rd April. The report of the enquiry was published on 
the Jime, 1934, and the Local Government are now consubjring in the light of 
this enquiry ^shat further action should be taken by them. The matter was primarily 
the concern of the Local Government, and no occasion for intervention by the; Govcrii- 
nieiit of India arose. 

(b) (fi ) Tho following were the demands of the workers as put forward by 
tlio Strike Conimitteo : 

(I) No wago-cut and restoration of all cuts effected since January, 1933 ; 

No ratioiializatiou j 

' (J) UneinploynuMit benefit and maternity insurance at tho expense of Govern- 

merit and owners ; 

{4) No ietr(?iichment ; 

(J) Eight hours ^ duty for day-shift and seven hours for night-shift ; 

(6) Equal wages for equal work ; 

(7) One month’s leave w'ith full pay every year ; 

(8) ^linimum living w’age of Bs. 45 per month ; 

(.9) Recruitment of labour through Workers’ Committees to be sot up in each 
Mill. 

(JO) Full liberty for union work within the mills and right of mill committees 
to supervise the condition of w'ork in the mills ; 

(Jl) No victimization of active trade union workers and reinstatement of all 
victimized workers j 

(.1^) 50 per cent, reduction in house-rent ; 

(IS) Well-defined regulations and fair treatment with regird to leave, abolition 
of fines, etc. ; 

(14) No recruitment of hoys up to the age of tin ; 

(15) Recognition of the unions ; 

(J6') Consolidated wages ; 

(17) Right of organization, speech, ’assembly, etc. ; 

(18) Right of strike and picketing j 

L240LAI) ft 
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i (19) Trudt' union legislation and right of trade union organisation within 
Native States ; 

(:W) Withdrawal of all repressive laws and anti-working class legislation and 
release of all political prisoners. 

(h) (v) Seven. 

(6) (vi) While the Labour Office enquiry was in progress, the Millowiiers^ 
Association, lionibay, gave an assurance to the Government of Bombay that the mill- 
owners had no intention of making any further alterations in wages and conditions of 
labour until the report of the departmental enquiry was published and considered. 
Since the publication of that report, the Association have evolved a scheme for 
standardization of wages with a view to removing the disparities in wages between 
ihill and iniiJ. 

(b) (m) The Bombay Millowners* Association have granted general recognition 
to registered trade unions of textile workers in Bombay, but the recognition of tlie 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union was withdrawn in 1929 after the publication of the 
Report of the Pearson Court of Enquiry. 


Inforniatwn promised in reply to starred question No. .149, asked hy 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 19th July, 1934. 

Forcible Abduction op one Srimati Gobi from Dhan Jolengra in 

Malkamd Agency. 

'Miisammat Gori, aged 17, wife of Dina Nath of Mardan, was abducted while on 
a visit 1o her parents^ house at Dheri in the Malkand Agency on the 21st May, 1934, by 
f»nc Said Khan, and taken to Agra, in Shamozai territory. As a result of strong 
political prcfisuio on the tribe, she was handed over on the 30th June, and restored 
to her relations in Mardan on the Ist July. The efforts of the political authorities 
were greatly handicapped by exaggerated propaganda in the Press and elsewhere, 
whicli exa.ee riia ted local feeling and engendered resistance to the demand for surrender 
of the girl. 

As long as human nature remains unaltered no guarantees against a recurrence 
of such an incident can be given ; but the local authorities may as in this case be 
entrusted to do all that is possible in the matter. 


THE HINDU TEMPLE ENTRY DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 

PHESESNTATrON OF TUB REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON PlTriTlONS. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Sir, I beg 
to present the Report of the Committee on Petitions on the Bill to remove 
the disabilities of the so-called Depressed Classes in regard to entry into 
Hindu temples. 


THE IJNTOITCHABILITY ABOLITION BILL. 

Presentation op the Report op the Committee on Petitions. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Sir, I beg 
to present the Import of the Committee on Petitions on the Bill to provide 
for the abolition of untouchability among the Hindus. 


THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL DITTIES BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and 
Railways) : Sir, I beg to move : 

That the Bill to provide for the modification and continuance of the protec- 
tion afforded to the iron and steel industry in British India, and to impose an excise 
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duty for revenue purposes upon certain steel be referred to a Select Conimitt;ep con- 
sisting of Sir Abdur Bahim, Mr. H. P. Mody, Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswanii 
Mudaliar, Mr. B. Das, Mr. S. C. Sen, Lala Bamcshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr. H. S. Sarma, 
}9ir Hari Biugh Gk)ur, Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, Sir Leslie Hudson, Mr. .Muhainmad 
Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad Muazssam Sahib Bahadur, the Honourable Sir James 
Grigg* the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, and the Mover, with instructions to report 
on or before Monday, the 13th August, 1934, and that the number of members whose 
presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be live." 

Once again, Sir, it has fallen to my lot to place before this Assembly 
a protective measure of major importance designed to extend the period 
of shelter given to one of the key industries of this country. The consi- 
deration of the case of the Indian iron and steel industry^ presents a some- 
what simpler task than did, for instance, that of the cotton textile industry, 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur mm Champarau ; Non- 
Muhammadan) ; Mr. Mody is interested in both. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association : Indian Com- 
merce) : I hope so. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : Iron and steel production is 
more localised ; it is for the most part concentrated in a few centres ; its 
products do not vary very greatly in character and quality, and compari- 
sons of price are generally more easily and more reliably made. I will 
endeavour, Sir, to the best of my ability, to present the problem which we 
have to examine as simply and as free of technicalities as I possibly can. 
Sere, as in the case of the cotton textile industry, we are faced with four 
principal questions, and wdien w’e have answ'ered those questions, we will 
have covered the entire ground necessary to enable us to come to conclusions 
in regard to the problem before us. The first of these questions is, has 
the industry utilised the ])eriod of ])rotection during the past seven years 
to improve its efficiency ? If that question is ansAvered in the affirmative, 
the second question is, has that improvement been purchased at an unduly 
or disproportionately high cost to the consumer ? Thirdly, if the price 
paid has not been exet*ssive, should protection be continued ? And, lastly, 
if protection is to continue, what should be the extent of that protection f 

Now, Sir, I will attempt to answer the first of these questions, — has 
the industry under the shelter of protection done wiiat lay in its ])OAver to 
improve its organisation and its methods of production ? Has the im- 
provement, secured during the past seven years, been such as to justify 
the anticipation that it Avill, in a reasonable measure of time, be able 16 
hold its own without protection against outside competitors ? In the 
first place, Sir, it must be remembered that the wave of depression which 
passed over this, as over other industries, has imposed a severe haudicap. 
The demand has fallen, and output has had to be curtailed with a conse- 
quential increase in costs of production. But apart from this uncon- 
trollable factor, the Board has pointed out in an interesting Chapter, 
Chapter VII, entitled “ Technical Equipment and Efficiency certain 
diveetions in which the abandonment of obsolete plant and the adoption 
of revised methods would lead to enhanced efficiency and to a reduction in 
coeis. Nevertheless, the Board has found that no general charge of 
inefficiency can be brought against Tata^s despite the fact that improve- 
ment is possible along certain lines suggested by itself. Its final conclu- 
sions are summarised in the following terms at page 81 — paragraph 139 : 

“ Although mention lias been made of several cases iu which tlio equipment of 
the Tata Company's works falls short of the best attainable effiemney, it -should not 
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be thought that the works are inefficient as compared with other works abroad of 
similar age. Doubtless a few works on the continent and in America which have been 
entirely planned and built since the war are better equipped, but it would probably 
be difficult to find a works dating back to the pre-war period with which the Tata 
Company’s works does not compare favourably. The steel smelting section is itsr 
weakest ])oiiit. but with this put right and with the proposed improvomeuts in olher 
departments tlii?re should be very little which could be criticised seven years hence. 

No complaints have reached us as regards the quality of the steel supplied by the, 
Tata Company, whether made by the duplex or open hearth proccjss. All the in- 
formation we have obtained indicates that the railways, the cnginceriug works and 
others using the company’s products find them satisfactory and fully up to the 
standard they require.” 

But the proof of the pudding is after all in the eating, and we must 
turn to the actual results if we want to apply the real test. Those results 
strongly endorse the finding that a high standard of efficiency has been 
pursued and hfus been achieved. If you ask what those results are, I 
would point to the striking reduction in works costs in all the products 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. T would like to give the House 
just four typical instances. In the case of rails, the works costs in May,. 
1927, was Rs. 82.41 a ton. The Tariff Board of 1926 estimated that Ihis 
would fall to Rs. 61.6 in 1933-34. In May, 1934, the actual cost was 
Rs. 58.03. In the ease of plates, the figures are Rs. 103.45 a ton, Rs. 80.3, 
and in May, 1934, Rs. 66.23 a ton. The figures for bars are Rs. 87.51^ 
Rs. 77, and Rs. 56.33. The figures for galvanised sheets are Rs. 254.95, 
Rs. 200, and Rs. 119.01. These, 1 am sure, the House will agree, are very 
satisfactory results, and their achievement is an indication of the success 
which has attended our policy of discriminating protection. It must, I 
think, so far as the first question is concerned, be definitely found that 
material improvement has taken place in the efficiency of the industry- 

That brings me to the second question. lias this improvement been 
secured at an unduly high cost to the consumer ? Obviously the reply 
to that question must be largely coloured by the predilections, the pre- 
possessions, and the interests of the person answering that question. The 
confirmed free-trader or the outside competitor, who sees in the develop- 
ment of Indian industry a contraction of his market or a challenge to his 
own production, would certainly not pronounce the same verdict as the 
rabid protectionist. I have no doubt that some sort of a case could be 
made by the exponents of both these extreme views. Our standpoint must 
be that of the discriminating protectionist who realises that ])rotectioit 
involves the pa 3 uneiit of a price and who judges the worthwhileness of the 
price by considering the nature of the industry in question, the facilities 
for its establishment, its value to the country and the part it is likely to 
play in the economy of the nation. As far as I am aware, 1 do not know 
of any other major industry which can compare with the Indian iron and 
steel industry in the abundance and quality of the raw materials necessary 
for its products which are available in India. To my mind, however, the 
consideration of crucial importance is the value of the establishment, on 
sound foundations of an Indian iron and steel industry to the country 
at large. It must, I think, be admitted that it is a key industry of 
national- importance. Memories are proverbially short, but 1 think it 
must be within the recollection of many of us here what jmrt the then 
comparatively young Indian iron and steel industry played during the 
iateful years of the Great War. The value and the importance of this 
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industry to the country must be prominently borne in mind when we con- 
sider the cost to the country of its establishment. What that cost has 
been it is almost impossible to calculate with any degree of 
accuracy. The reasons for that have been stated by the Board, namely, 
the existence of many factors in regard to which it is impossible to do 
anything except indulge in the wildest possible guesses. When it comes 
to a question of trying to make up some sort of balance sheet of gains and 
losses, of trying to estimate what the net advantage or disadvantage is to 
the country, then we are faced with a problem which, I think, is almost 
impossible of accurate solution. The utilisation of vast natural resources, 
which would otherwise have been wasted, the employment of a large 
labour population, the stimulation of subsidiarj' indiLstries are all benefits 
which musl" be taken into account, but on which it is almost impossible 
accurately to place a money value. For these reasons, I for my part 
think that it would be a barren pursuit to attempt to frame any sort of 
balance sheet. 

The answer to tlie question which I have put can only be satisfactorily 
giveir on other and much wider lines. If we are satisfied that it is a 
matter of vital importance to the country, that the iron and steel industry 
of this country should be established on sound foundations, if we are 
satisfied that the industry has used the protection given in the past to 
achieve substantial improvements, both in efficiency and in organisation 
if we are satisfied that within a definitely measurable distance of time it 
will be possible for that industry unaided to withstand the competitive 
challenge of its outside rivals, then I say that w’e are justified, in finding 
that the decision to give protection in the past has been fully justified and 
that it has been in the public interest. That, 8ir, is the conclusion to 
which we have been led, and that is the conclusion which I would ask tlie 
House to accept. 

I now come, Sir, to consider the two remaining questions : should the 
period (d* protection be extended, and, if so, what that protection should 
be. In regard to the first of these questions, I do not think the answer 
can possibly be in doubt. Obviously, Sir, if we have come so far along 
tbe road to our objective, if we have already made substantial sacrifices 
in order to secure the advances made until now, if the end which we have 
in view h?s been definitely brought nearer to complete attainment, then, 
Sir, it would obviously be a wholly false economy if we now throw away 
the sacrifices that we have made in the past, abandon protection, and 
allow our objective to slip away from us when it is almost within sight. 
But, Sir, we have the right to ask for incontrovertible proof that such 
improvement and progress has taken place in the industry during the 
past seven years as to justify the extension of protection for a further 
period of a similar duration. I gave to the House, Sir, typical instances 
of reductions in works costs during the period of protection. I think I 
am right in saying that that reduction has taken place over the whole 
range of production. It ranges from something like 27 i per cent, in the 
case of rails to something like 55^ per cent, in the case of galvanized sheets, 
and this. Sir, notwithstanding the fact that increased wages have been 
paid. That is a point, Sir, I think of more than passing interest, and I 
hope the House will bear with me if I read the relevant passage from 
the Report itself. It is from paragraph 59 : 

The Board's opinion in 1926 was that the total cost of lal^our for producing 
.600,000 tons of steel in 1933-34 should not exceed Rs. 148.4 lakhs, vihich would give 
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cost of Rs. 24.7 per ton. The total cost of labour over the first six montlis of 198S 
gives a figure of Bs. 27.2 per ton. It will be seen that while the output per employee 
is greater than was anticipated (due to a substantial reduction in numbers; and 
therefore a lower liibour cost per ton should be expected, this cost has actually in- 
ereaised by Ks. 2.5 per ton which shows that higher rates of w^ages are being paid 
than were anticipated.’* 

That, Sir, is, I think, not a negligible achievement. It is a result 
■^•hicli, 1 venture to think, justifies the protection given in the past and 
its extension for a period in the future. If the further reduction in 
works costs anticipated by the Board eventuated by the year 1940-41, 
provided always that our competitors sell at economic prices, we may 
then, Sir, look forward to the prospect of })rotection coaming to an 
end. We may reasonably hope, Sir, that these anticipations will be ful- 
filled, for, as 1 hav(' pointed out, the anticipations in regard to reduc- 
tions made in 1926 by the Board, as likely to be achieved in the year 
1933-34, have in every case been exceeded. In other words, the industry 
has done much better than it was tlioiight that it could or Avould be able 
to do. 

I come. Sir, finally to the last question, namely, the extent of pro- 
tection required. Jn arriving at the actual figures of the import duties 
which are necessary in each case to secure the degree of protection which 
is required, we must, I submit, be very largely guided by the Tariff 
Board whose recommendations are based on the most careful and de- 
tailed calculations made with the assistance of highly skilled techniced 
advice. Nevertheless, thert> are certain general considerations which must 
influence our attitude towards those individual recommendations. One 
of the most imj^ortant of these is the question, how does the level of 
duties, now reconunended by the Board, eoniparo with the duties 
recommended by the Board in .1926 and with the actually existing 
duties. The refily to tliat is* very instructive indeed. It is givioi in 
Table XXIV at page 54 of the Tariff Board Report. In the cas<' of 
no less than five articles of rolled steel, many of them arc of considerable 
importance, namely, Rails, Fishplates, Striictiirals, Tested plates and 
Sleepers, the Board finds that the Indian })roduct needs no protection 
whatsoever, and this. Sir, as against tln^ existing specific dnlios of 
Rs. 16i, Rs. 7^, Rs. 283, Rs. 25 and Rs. 12^ a ton respectively. In the 
case of seven other articles, the proposals show very large ivi.liictious 
below the rates now prevailing. The most noteworthy reductions are 
in the case of the following : 

Tested Bars from . . . . . . Rs. 32J to Rs. 10 a ton. 

Untested plates from . . . . . . Rs. 45 to Rs. 25 a ton. 

Tested Black sheets from . . . . Rs. 43J to Rs. 11a ton. 

Untested Black sheets from . . . . Rs. 73} to Rs. 32 a ton. 

United Kingdom Galvanised sheeta . . Rs. 53 to Rs. 10 a ton. 

Continental sheets from . . . . . . Rs. 83 to Rs. 40 a ton. 

Only in one solitary case is a slight increase recommended, namely, 
in the case of untested’ stnicturals from Rs. 37^ to Rs. 43 a ron, and, 
in this case, the Board is satisfied that sales are being effected in this 
country at wholly uneconomic rates. This, Sir, T venture to submit, 
IS a very satisfactory result from the point of view of the consumin^f 
public. 
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Another important eonsideration is ho^ the fair selling prices for 
the various Indian products now proposed by the Tariff Board compare 
with the duty-paid prices on similar articles imported from o,utsi(le. 
That information is given in Table XXV at page 55 of the Report, 
and is again of very great interest, — such great interest indeed, Sir, 
that it will bear re-statement. The actual duty-paid prices noted by 
the Board, I maiy say, are averaged for the period January to June, 
l!»o3. In only one case, again, that of untested structural, is the fair 
selling price now proposed a little higher than the duty-paid price, namely, 
Ks. 107 as against Rs. 98.6. In every one of the remaining 12 
(*a.ses, the fair selling price now proposed is lower, and in some a very 
jii'eat deal lower,, than the duty-paid price. A few striking instances 
will bear this out. In the case of rails, the duty-paid price given by the 
Board is Rs. 110 as against a fair selling price for the future of Rs. 95 ; 
ill tJie ease of tested structurals, it is Rs. 135.7 as against Rs. Ill ; in 
the case of tested jdates, Rs. 138.6 m against Rs. 110 ; semi-finished 
steel Rs. 83 as against Rs. 53, untested black sheets Rs. 168.9 as against 
K's. 129 ; galvanised sheets Rs. 219.6 as against only Rs. 170. The 
ligures, to which 1 have ventured to draw attention, serve to show Unit 
the scheme of protection as proposed for the future will result in a 
\ery considerable lightening of the burden on the consumer, and, at 
|]i(‘ same time, holds forth, as 1 have said, the prospect of the industry 
heing able to stand on its own feet within a definitely measurable dis- 
tanee of time. 

Sir, we consider that the Board ^s recommendation should be acceptcLl 
as a whole. 1 would point out that its acceptance involves, among other 
things, the accejitance of the proposal that tested .structurals ami tested 
plates should come in free and that the duty on United Kingdom gal- 
vanised sheets should be Rs. 10 a ton or tJie revenue duty, wliicliever 
is liiglier. The recommendation of tlie Tariff Board in respect of tested 
structurals and tested plates is founded on its finding, firstly, that the 
Indian article does not need any protection against its outside competi- 
tors, and, secondly, on its finding that, in the interests of those Indian 
industries and public utility works wliich use these materials, it is essen- 
tial that the price should be kept down as low as possible. The Board 
recommendation in regard to United Kingdom galvanised sheets depends 
upon its finding that Rs. 10 is a sulhcient margin of sheltei* for the 
Indian product. T may say, Sir, that this latter duty is partly of a 
pi-eferential character. We asked His Majesty’s (jovernment in return 
for accepting these proposals to allow Indian pig iron to enter the United 
Kingdom free of duty and to give us certain preferential treatment in 
regard to our mangane.se. I am glad to bh able to say that His Majesty’s 
Government have agreed to allow our pig iron to enter the United 
Kingdom free of duty. (Applause.) T understand that the duly on 
foreign pig iron is 33 1|3 per cent, ad valorem 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras Uity : Nou- 
^luliammadan Urban) : Is there any rebate given to any foreign country 
by England ? 

The Honourable Six Joseph Kiore : I am not aware that any such 
rebate is given. 

Diwan itohadur A. Bamaswaini Mudaliar : Argentine in particular. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : In n^gard to pig iron T 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Not Argentine, but foreign 
countries. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Not that 1 am aware of. llis 
Majesty’s Government have also agreed to consider our other request, in 
rcispect of manganese very carefully and sympathetically. I may here 
«ay that the admission of tested structurals and tested plates free of 
aijy revenue duty, and the levy of an excise duty are matters which 
fall within the purview of the Finance Department and will be dealt 
with by my Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, at a later 
stage if it is found to be necessary. 

1 would commend the scheme of protection as a whole for the 
accej)lance of the House. It involves a further term of protection for 
seven years beyond the i)ast. term. In regard to the term of further pro- 
tection, 1 have nothing to add to the reasons which have been given by 
the Tariff Board for its recommendation. I would only say that we 
are now propasing a substantial all round reduction of duties and that 
it Would serve no useful purpose if we reduced the period of protection 
below what the Tariff Board considered essential, to enable the industry 
to disj)enso entirely with protection. 

There remain a few matters to which I should make a reference, 
tlioiigh perhaps it is unnecessary that I should comment on them at any 
length at this stage. The House will have noticed that we propose to 
take powers to impose offsetting duties to prevent our intentions in 
regard to protection being defeated by unforeseen contingencies. This 
is in accordance with the recommendations of the Tariff Board. We have 
also taken power to lower the duties if unforeseen contingencies make the 
[)resent level of duties unnecessarily high. Such a contingency would 
arise in respect of the sugge^stion made by the Tariff Board in ])ara- 
grapli 166 of their report in connection with fabricated steel, the pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom. I do not think that it is necessary for 
me to deal specifically wuth the cases of fabricated steel, wire and wire 
nails and iron products. But I cannot omit reference to two matters 
■wliich form the subject of special comment by the Tariff Board, namely, 
the .supply of billets to the re-rolling industry and the supply of tin bar 
to the Tinplate (^mpany. The importance of the re-rolling industry 
to the country has been stressed by the Tariff Board and the Tariff Board 
has found that some, at any rate, of the complaints of the monopolistic 
attitude of Tatas towards small subsidiary companies are not without 
foundation. We propose to levy a revenue duty on billets for re-rolling 
with, however, a proviso. The Board has found that normally the fair 
price for imported billets is Ks. 64 a ton at port without duty. If 
Tatas are able to sell their billets at this price, they would be making a 
very good profit indeed. If, therefore, the Government are satisfied that 
Tatas are refusing without good reason to sell billets to the re-rolling 
industry, or if they are demanding a price which is higher than the 
price which I have mentioned, namely, Rs. 64 plus, of course, the excise 
duty, or if they are unable to meet the demand, then the Government 
will reduce the revenue duty to the extent that may be necessary to 
enable the re-rolling mills to obtain their billets at the price Avliich I 
have mentioned, namely, Rs. 64 plus the excise duty. There remains 
the question of the tin plate industry. The Tariff Board found that the 
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fair selling price of Tatas’ tin-bar is the same a$ the price of semis 
at port, namely, Rs. 64, without duty. Under the agreement, how- 
ever, which subsists between the Tata Iron anl Steel Company and the 
TiJiplate Company, the latter have to pay a price of Rs. 83 a Ion for 
their tin-bar until the end of 1936, and, after that, it will drop to 
a figure somew^here in the neighbourhood of Rs. 70, giving an average of 
Rs. 74 a ton over the whole period of protection. This is excessive 
having regard to the estimated fair selling price of Tatas tin-bar and 
entails an unnecessarily high protection for tinplate. If the average 
price of tin-bar to the Tinplate Company could be reduced to Rs. 64 
a ton, it w^onld be possible, the Board points out, to reduce the duty on 
tinplaie by something like Rs. 13.3 a ton. The Tariff Board, therefore, 
suggest that the agreement between the t\vo companies should be I’e- 
vised so as to allow’ for the purchase of tin-bar at the fairer rate of 
Rs. 64 a ton. We, Sir, endorse that suggestion, though, of course, the 
excise duty Would have to be added on to Rs. 64. I would point that 
if, by the end of March, 1935, Tatas have not been able to modify their 
arrangements with the Tinplate Company more in accordniice with 
the fair selling price of their tin-bar, Government wdll have to consider' 
what steps, they sliould take to prevent an excessive profit being made 
upon this item and the users of tinplate being unnecessarily penalised 
I must not be understood as indulging in threats or menaces. The 
Board’s finding, how’ever, is that in some cases the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company have not realised their obligation to the smaller subsidiary in- 
dustries wdiich look to them, and rightly so, for some measiue of help 
and assistance. If the Tata Iron and Steel (company desire to be re- 
garded as a great national industry and a great national asset, if they 
desire this country to make substantial sacrifices over a substantial 
period of time to set them securely on their feet, then I say that it is 
up to them to realise and to implement their obligations to the smaller 
ancillary industries of the country. I, Sir, for one, am quite p^<^pared 
to believe that what is necessary to induce them to do so is not threat 
or coercion, but an appeal to the lofty aims and ideals of their own 
founder, that truly great Indian, *lamshedji Nusserwanji Tata. (Applause.) 

Sir, I must now^ refer veiy briefly on the excise duty w^liieb, as I 
have said, wall, no doubt, at a later stage, be dealt with by my Honour- 
able colleague, the Finance Member. In this ease, a»s in other similar 
cases, we have to face the ultimate consequences of a policy of protec- 
tion upon our customs revenue. I would commend, for the careful 
consideration of this House, paragriaphs 119 and 120 of the Tariff' 
Board’s Report. I am not now^ raising any question of general policy 
or principle. We are faced with certain inexorable facts, namely, 
heavy losses to our customs revenue and w^e have to make good those losses. 
The Board estimates a loss of revenue of roughly 60 lakhs of rupees as the 
result of the lowering of the duties now proposed. Estimates of losses must 
inevitably be uncertain, but even if we regard this as an over-estimate, it is 
absolutely certain that we shall have to face serious diminution in our cus- 
toms revenue. In these circumstances, we have no option what.soever but to 
accept the suggestion of the Tariff Board in paragraph 120 of its report 
and to levy an excise duty with a countervailing addition to the import 
duty so as not to impair the protection in any particular case. We 
have allowed for an increased import of galvanised sheet as the result 
of the substantial lowering of duty, and, after taking that into consi- 
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deration, we estimate that the loss of revenue will not be less than Bs, 
30 lakhs. We propose to make good that loss by the imposition of an 
excise duty of four rupees a ton on ingot steel manufactured in this 
country. Such steel is, I understand, manufactured commercially only by 
Tatas at the present moment, so that the collection of duty will be easy, 
and it will be spread over tlie whole range of steel products, thus pre- 
venting an unduly heavy incidence on any one class of production. The 
ooj*responding addition to the import duty has been calculated on the 
assumption that it takes four units of ingot steel to make three units of 
rolled steel and that the further loss on fabricated steel is approximately 
10 per cent. more. 1 need only emphasize that there is no intention that 
this excise duty should form a permanent feature of our fiscal system. 
Its jvmoval or reduction, however, must largely depend upon our general 
financial ])Osition. Tn conclusion, I need only say that the recommenda- 
tions of the Board appear to me to balance very fairly the interests of the 
indiisiry and the interests of the consumer. It cannot, I think, bo possibly 
argued that tliey do not afford sufiicient protection to the industry and 
the industry cannot complain if the interests of the consumer are allowed 
to pr(*vail against any demand for c'xcessive profits. Sir, I commend my 
motion for the consideration of the House. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaurnukham Clietty) : Motion 
moved : 

** Thnt flio Uill to provide for tho modilieation and eontinn.'ineo oP tJio protection 
nlToidcd to th<' iron and steel industry in British India, and to impose an excise duty 
for revenue ])m]io8e8 upon certain steel be referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of Sir AImIui* Jlaliiin, Mr. H. P. Mody, Biwaii Bahadur A. Ramaswaiui Mudaliar, 
!Mr. B. Das, Mr. S. C. Sen, Lain Rameshwa r Prasad Bagla, Mr. R. S. Sarnia, Sir Ilari 
Singh Cour, Mr. Sitahanta Mahapntra, Sir Leslie TTudson, Mr. Muhammad Yamin 
Khan, Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahih Bahadur, the Honourable Sir .Tames Grigg, 
the Ilouourabh* Sir Frank Noyco and the Mover, with instructions to report on or 
before Monday, the LUIi August, 1934, and that the number of members whoso 
presence yhail be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) : Sir 

12 Noon (Applause), at this stage, when the Bill is being referred 
to the Select Committee, tlic (juestion that this House 
has got to consider is this, — whether the iron and steel industry deserves 
and requires protection for another period of seven years as recommended 
by the Tariff Board, — and, I think. Sir, that having regard to all the 
relevant considerations, there is one answer possible to that question and 
that answer is in emphatic affirmative. 

Sir, the Tata Iron and Steel Company of Jamshedpur occupies such 
a predominant position in the iron and steel industry of this country that 
protection to this industry has come to be regarded as synonymous with 
protection to the Tatas, and. therefore, the question of this protection 
will have to be discussed mainlv wuth reference to the protection to the 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur. Now, the importance of the 
Tatas in the national economy of India hardly needs any emphasis. The 
iron and steel industry is a basic industry : and if India is to be economi- 
cally independent, then the growth and development of this basic industry 
will have to be fostered and promoted, and every possible assistance murt 
be given to the pioneers of this industry till they are in a position to with- 
stand foreign competition. Now, the phenomenal rise of Japan as a great 
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industrial power, within the last fifty years, shows what State assistance 
can do in the matter of the development of a national industry. (Hear', 
}ipar.) Our economic helplessness was never revealed in a more depressing 
and in a more naked form than during the Great War. At that time, the 
foreign supply was practically cut off, and prices soared to unprecedented 
heights, to the delight of the profiteers and to the distress of the consumers. 
Now, under this policy of protection, the Tatas are able to produce 72 per 
cent, of the requirements of India. Our economic dependence has dwindl- 
ed to a very great extent, so far as the iron and steel industry is 
concerned, and, with proper assistance, I thinly that the day is not far 
distant when the Tatas will be able enough not only to supply the entire 
requirements of India, but to com])ete on an increasing scale with foreign 
markets. Sir, the economic Swaraj which nationalist India is preaching 
today, the Tatas are actually achieving, and I think this House may take 
some credit for that achievement, having given the Talas the protection 
that they have deserved. 

There is another tispect of this question. Owing to the pressure of 
the population on the land, there is a steady migration of the unemployed 
agricultural poi)ulation towards the industrial areas. It is. Sir, in the in- 
dustrialization of the country that lies the solution of this menacing unem- 
ployment in this country. Every factory and every mill started means the 
absorption of a large number of the unemployed in those workshops, and 
to the unemployc'd it means food for their family, education for their 
cliildren and sustenance for their lives : and in this industrialization of 
the countr}^ the Tatas occupy a very pre-eminent ])osition. T consider, Sir, 
(liat ]Mr. Jamshedji Nusserwanji Tata was one of the great(»st hencfactors 
of India. (Hear, hear.) The Tata Iron Works at Jamshedpur I do not 
consider merely as an industrial undertaking : 1 consider they are a great 
national institution in whose success every })alriotic Indian takes a legiti- 
mate pride and whose interest is dear to his heart ; and, I am sure. Sir, 
that any proi)osal for ])rotection to the Tatas will reecuve sympathetic con- 
sideration from the JMembers of this House. 

Now, in the general remarks T have been making, probably Honourable 
Afeinbers will think that I have been em])hasizing the obvious. But 
there are occasions wdien it is necessary to empliasize the obvious also. 
Honourable Member.s may ask me, — ‘‘We gave protection to the Tatas 
seven years ago in the expectation that at the end of the period they will 
be able to dispense with it. Why has not that ex]mctation been realized 
They may also ask, — “ Are we going to give protection to the Tatas for 
an interminable numbei* of years, at the heavy cost of the consumers that 
it involves ? The.se, Sir, are very pertinent questions, but not very 
difficult to answer. Honourable Members, who have glanced through the 
Keport of the Tariff Board and the memoranda supplied by the 1'ata Com- 
pany, will find that the breakdown of the scheme of protection in 1926 was 
due to causes w-hich were beyond the control of the company. My Honour^ 
able friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, has referred to the great trade depression, 
the severest on record, which was responsible for the failure to achieve the 
results which were anticipated by the Tariff Board. The fall of priceii 
Was tremendous and the demand for the Tata products in their customary 
markets shrank to such an exi:ent that they had to seek for fresh fields 
for new areas, in parts of India distant from their workshops. That meant 
heavy expenditure on the part of their Sales Department and addition^U 
railway freight. The most important of those factors responsible for this 
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failure to achieve the result anticipated was that, owing to the curtailment 
of the railway construction programme, the demand for the Tata products 
from the railways fell considerably. To give one instance, the Tariff 
Board calculated that during the last four years’ protection it has received, 
the Tatas received orders for rails to the extent of 258,000 tons while the 
Tariff Board had calculated that they Avould receive orders to the extent 
of 780,000 tons. This difference meant that the demand for Tata pro- 
ducts from the railways fell by two crores of rupees, and added to this, 
there was the disastrous strike of 1928 which crippled the productive 
capacity of the company to a very considerable extent. And yet, Sir, iji 
spite of all those handicaps, the Tatas attained such a degree of efficiency 
in their management that they were actually able to reduce their costs ami 
at the same time to maintain their output. My friend, the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Bhore, has read out to the House a passage from the Report of 
the Tariff Board where they say that from the point of view of efficiency 
the Tatas can comi)are favourably with any pre-war iron works either in 
Europe or America. 

Now, there is one eriti(5ism that is generally urged against the policy of 
protection. It is said that the policy of protection towards an industry 
is at the expense of the consumer. This element of heavy cost to the con- 
sumer is, I think, inherent in any scheme of protection whether it is given 
to the iron and steel industry or to any other industry. When India 
adopted the policy of discriminating ])rotection, they counted the cost that 
will have to be paid, and the sacrifice that will have to be made, to make 
India industrially self-sufficient. I think this argument of heavy cost to 
the consumer applies witli less force and validity in the case of the Tata 
Iron Works than in the case of any other works. Let me examine how 
much extra amount the consumer pays to the Tatas and what he gets back 
from I lie Tatas in n'turn ? The Tariff Board ealeulated that during the 
pcj’iod of protection the Tatas got Rs. 4,46,00,000 as a benefit of protection 
.and Rs. 2,08,(K),0()0 as a benefit from bounty, total Rs. 6,54,00,000. I may 
remind the House that during the period of the war the Tatas sui-renderod 
profit to the Government to the extent of over 6 crores of rupees. I shall 
ex])laiii how. During the period of the war, the Tatas supplied three 
hundred thousand tons of steel material to the Government at the average 
rate of Rs. 150 per ton and the prevailing market price was Rs. 850 per 
ton. Had the goods been supplied at the prevailing market rate, Govern- 
ment would have to pay six crores of rupees more to the Tatas than they 
actually did .pay, and by this self-denying action of the Tatas the Indian 
ExeluMpier benefited to the extent of over six crores of rupees. That is 
from the point of view of the tax-payer. Prom the point of view of the 
consumer you may consider 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (ITnited Provinces Southern Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : Give us recent figures, the figures after the year 
1926 . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member can give those figures when he gets up to speak. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury : Speaking from the point of view of 
the consumers, I think that if there had not been in existence a company 
like the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur, foreign competitors 
would have monopolised the market. They would have dictated their 
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prices and the consumers would have to pay far more exorbitantly than 
they are doing at present. The income from our railways would have, 
been less by a crore of rupees if there were not in existence a company 
like tlie Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur. The Tatas pay about 
a crore and a half as wages to their labourers and if a balance-sheet were 
made of what the Tatas contribute to the well-being of the country and 
what they get in return, I think the balance will be in favour of the Tatasr 

Now', Sir, w’hat turned me into an admirer of the Tatas is I he keen 
solicitude that is shown by the Tatas for the welfare of the labour in their 
workshops. The Tatas are a very good pay master. (Ironical Clieera.) 
Perhaps the House has not appreciated that sentiment, and I will, there- 
fore, repeat again that the Tatas are a very good pay master. 

Mr. B. R. Puri (West Punjab : Non-Muhammndan) : In what 
direction please ? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury : 1 am going to tell you that. In the 

Tatas workshops, there are, from my own district of Sylhet, 2,000 work- 
men working in Jamshedpur. They get far better wages there than they 
could get anywdiere else in India. The daily rate of Avages for these illi- 
terate workers varies from 12 annas to three rupees a day, and, even 
during this period of depression, the Tatas have not thought it lit to 
reduce the wmges. Tlic ]>et tlieory of my friend, Mr. B. Das, that, wdth 
Ihe fall of prices, there should be a fall in the wages of labourers, also has 
not found favour with the Tatas management. I think it is correct to 
iSay that they believe that, in the contentment of the labour, lies the pros- 
perity of the Company and contented labour is the Company's greatest 
asset. With regard to the housing accommodation, everyone knows that, 
before the Tatas started their works at Jamshedpur, it was a mere 
wilderness. There now has sprung up the nice little modern town of 
J.ainshedpur and the Tatas have spent over a crore of rui)ees over house 
accommodation of their employees. As regards medical assistance, the 
Tatas give free medical attendance to their workmen and they have 
spent over four lakhs of rupees on hospital and building equipment alone.^ 
They have adopted the scheme of maternity benefit in their workshop 
though the Government of India have not yet thought fit to introduce an 
All-India legislation for maternity benefit in this country. They provide 
rest houses for their women workers wiiere they can change their dres-i 
and have their meals. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : Are they doing it out of charity ? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury : They are doing it for the welfare 
of the workers. They did it even in anticipation of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. Then, 8ir, the Workmen ^s Compensation Act is 
administered more liberally in Jamshedpur than anyw’here else. When 
the Workmen’s (Compensation Act was under discussion, we reduced the 
waiting period for a temporary disablement from ten days to seven days 
and our amendment which sought to reduce it to three days was rejecl(*d 
by this House. Now, the Tatas have abolished the w^aiting period alto- 
gether and they pay compensation to their workmen from the very day ou 
■which they receive the inj'ury. Evidently, they do not believe with my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, that malingering is a standing vice of the 
Indian workman, and, now that Mr. Mody has gone to Tatas, I hope, he wil! 
not infect the company with his pernicious theories. As regards the compen- 
sation paid to the w'orkmen for injuries received, the Tatas pay at a much 
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more liberal scale than what is provided even in the Workmen’s Oompen- 
satiou Act. During the year ending 1933, the Tatas paid tU. 50,000 as 
compensation to workmen who received injuries, though according to the 
standard laid down by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, they were 
entitled to Rs. 30,000 only. Then, Sir, besides the wages, the Tatas pay 
bonus to their workers. They have provided amenities in the form of free 
supply of ice and soda water to their workmen who work in the scalding 
heat of the blast furnace. The Company pays also liberally towards the 
Provident Fund. Sir, this is a record of welfare wor)i for which the insti- 
tution will deserve a credit. 

Now, Sir, I have said that the Tatas because of their importance 
in the national economy of India, because of their efficient 
management, because of their contribution to the well-being of 
the country and because of their sympathetic attitude towards 
labour, have earned the right to protection for another period. 
Now, Sir, the question is, whether the protection is adequate. 
The Tatas are now producing 72 per cent, of thfe requirement of India. 
The question is, does the protection ensure that they should be able to 
produce 100 per cent, of the requirements of India. IVIy own impression 
is that this Hill instead of promoting the growth of iron and steel industry 
will hamper and deter the growth and expansion of the Tatas. This Bill 
gives effect to the recommendation mainly of the Tariff Board. Now, 
this particular Tariff Board has devised a very peculiar scheme of 
Imperial Preference of the most objectionable kind. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Do you 
expect anything better ? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury : Not many years ago, this House 
was very strongly opposed to the policy of Imperial Preference on 
general and on political grounds. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Chiamparan : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Also on economic grounds. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury : The second stage was reached when 
we accepted the principle of Imperial Preference when it was in the 
mutual interest of India and England. That was the Ottawa spirit, 
the spirit of Mody-Lees pact. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, Sir, we are asked to go a step further and to accept Imperial 
Preference even when it is detrimental to the interest of India. During 
the last four years, we have swallowed many an ancient prejudice, we have 
swallowed many a bitter pill, but the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore will 
find it difficult to make us gulp this particular pill down our throat. 
(Hear, hear.) We welcome Indo*British co-operation in trade, but 
never at the expense of India, 

This Tariff Board has recommended the abolition of revenue duty on 
rails, fishplates, TTnited Kingdom structurals and tested plates. As 
regards structurals, the landed price without duty of United Kingdom 
structurals is Rs. 113 per ton and the fair selling Tata price of the same 
is Rs. Ill, f.o.r. port. The margin is so small that, with a slight manipula- 
tion of prices, the British manufacturer will be able to undersell the Tatas 
even in the Indian market. The same is also true of the case of British 
tiested plates. The import price is Rs. 114 per ton atid the price of Tatas 
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is Rs. 110. Still, the Government refuses to give the Tatas the usual 
advantages that are afforded by the revenue duty on the British imported 
struoturals and plates. 

I should like to address my remarks to the Honourable the Finance 
Member. I do not think the Government of India have got a super- 
fluity of funds in their treasury. Governiment have not been able to 
restore the five per cent, cut in the salary of their employees. The 
Government have also imposed a duty on matches to replenish their 
depleted exchequer, and yet the Government go out of their way to 
make a gift of the revenue duty to the British manufacturers. That, 
Sir, is a direct encouragement and an open invitation to the British 
manufacturers to come to India and capture the Indian market. I hope, 
Sir, the Governmenit will still reconsider this position, and, when the 
Bill comes out of the Select Committee, impose the revenue duty and 
abolish this excise which is unnecessary. (Applause.) 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : Sir, we 
are here to consider a very important question of giving further protection 
to the Tata Iron and Steel Company. There is no separate steel industry, 
and practically the whole of the iron and steel industry in this countrj^ is 
in their hands. If there are any other concerns, they are practically closely 
connected with them and a sort of combination exists with the result that, 
whatever concession is given, it practically reaches only the Tata concerns. 
I am not opposed to giving protection to the steel industry, but the main 
question is in W'hat form and to what extent it should be given and we must 
closely examine the Tariff Board report and at the same time carefully con- 
sider what are the principles laid down in the Fiscal Commission report and 
to what extent the Tariff Board has taken into consideration those prin- 
ciples laid down in that connection and to what extent they have deviated. 
But before T proceed to do so, let me express my thanks to the Tariff Board 
for their very valuable report and for the trouble and care they have taken 
in presenting the case in favour of the steel industry or rather the Tatas. 
Though I do not agr^ with the methods and the conclusions of the Tariff 
Board, I do not wish to keep back my appreciation of the trouble they have 
taken in preparing the rejiort and for my present purpose I need not enter 
into all the details of omission and commission as displayed in their 
voluminous report. Next, Sir, let me thank also the Tatas for their nicely 
got-up volume. But before I proceed with that, I may mention about this 
Tariff Board report. It is dated the 19th April but it w^as released on the 
12th July. While I realise that it requires careful consideration by the 
Government, before it could be released, the Government has as usual taken 
too long a time to consider the matter, forgetting that Members of the 
Assembly also required time to study this voluminous literature put before 
them. Anyhow the report cbuld have been released much earlier than the 
Goveimment order on it. The Government took three months while they 
have given barely two weeks for us to consider the same. 

Now, I come to that well got-up volume of the Tatas, . which is a re- 
presentation of the Company, to the Tariff Board. Along with that there 
is a \ery beautifully illustrated pamphlet of the welfare report which 
speaka of the housing, medical relief, education, technical training, 
welfare • activities and Indianisation of staff and speaks of various 
amenities which are provided including a baby show or rather a 
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mother ^8 show. It is well known, as has been represented by a 
theatrical performance at Simla recently, that advertising pays. I 
need not speak of their activities in that behalf as the Honourable the 
Deputy President has already dealt with that point. It is well known 
that advertising pays. We should not be misled by this advertising 
propaganda of the company but must look to the facts justifying the pro- 
tection which they ask for and the Tariff Board recommends. Though we 
have got this representation of the Tata Company the 66 other representa- 
tions received by the Tariff Board have not seen the light of day. Nor has 
the evidence of about 30 bodies which gave oral evidence before the Board 
been made available to the Members of the Central Legislature. Will 
Government at least now place that evidence in the hands of the Members 
before they call upon the Assembly to renew the protection ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I may inform my Honourable 
friend that copies are available to the House and, I believe, I saw my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Das, with those copies in his hand. 

Mr. B. Das : A copy has been placed in the Library and I 
borrowed it. But it contains just a portion, and not the whole. I do not 
find the evidence of the British steel section. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Wc ourselves are not in 
possession of the whole evidence. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Next, Sir, I will add a supplementary 
question to that Why has not the balance-sheet of the Tata Company for 
31st March, 1934, been made available to the public ? It is rumoured that 
there are certain secret agreements between the Tata Company and other 
iron and steel firms. I should like to know whether those agreements ill 
also bo available to the Members of the House for their perusal. I wait for 
a reply. (After a pause.) Sir, my question remains unanswered. Now, 
I come* to the third pamphlet which has been placed ^t our disposal and 
tJiat is that, the Muslim missionary representing the Muslim interests has 
issued a pamphlet, not only championing the cause of the Muslims, but 
running down the Company for not giving Muslims 33 l|3rd per cent, 
employment in all departments, with or without any qualifications. 
(Laughter.) I hope, in coming to their conclusions, my Muslim brethren 
here ^ull not be swayed by this thoughtless and suicidal propaganda as 
contained in this representation. This will not tend to the efficiency of the 
Company, nor will it result in any benefit to the country. 

Now, Sir, coming to the report, the Tariff Board should have been 
guided by certain rules prescribed by the Fiscal Commission report. I 
am sorry to observe, that in some of the most important respects, the Tariff 
Board has not followed the sound })rinciples laid down by the Fiscal Com- 
mission. For instance, in paragraph 97 of the report of the Fiscal Com- 
mission, it haa-been laid down that in cases like this, very wide publicity 
should be given to invite cirticism of any scheme of protection, but in the 
present ease not only no adequate publicity has been given but even the 
Local Governments have not been consulted or called upon to collect inform- 
ation Hfi to the effect of protection on the consumers or asked to give an 
opijiion on the matt^er. The Government of the Punjab, if I am not 
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mistalcen, are said to have gathered some useful information but it has not 
been submitted to the Government of India. Even the consuming depart- 
ments of Government did not take any interest and were not invited to 
express their views although their vital interests were affected. The Indian 
States were equally interested but are oonspicucjus by their atseneo from 
among those who should be heard in the matter. I do not know why no 
opinion was collected from the Local Governments nor why the Indian 
States were not asked to say what they had to say in the matter , and, as 
such, the proper publicity which should have been given to the matter has 
not been given. 

Not only the Tariff Board, but even Government have not strictly 
followed the principles laid down in the Fiscal Commission’s report. For 
instance, in paragraph 86 of the Fiscal Commission’s report, it was con- 
templated that in case of combinations or monopolistic production, tariff 
should be lowered or even withdrawn or special legislation introduced ; but 
we all know that, during the continuation of the protection under the Act, 
no steps were taken to review the position, although the Tata Company 
and three other concerns manufacturing iron had combined themselves and 
fixed the prices. Healthy competition, which should have been expected 
to lower the prices, has not operated at all. Not only that, but also another 
Company, called the Kumardhobi Steel Rolling Mill, when it began to com- 
pete, was taken over into the combine, and the healthy rivalry stopped. I 
understand that, although this aspect was brought to the notice of the 
Board, it did not receive their consideration. 

Cheapness of the steel is necessary to foster and create subsidiary and 
other industries, and it is, therefore, necessary that the protection which 
necessarily inflates the prices should not be used to the detriment of other 
industries. It is, therefore, necessary that the selling price of iron and 
steel by the Tata Company must be regulated and fixed by Government and 
should not vary with the rate of foreign importing prices including the 
duty. It has been found in the past that when the prices have gone up^ 
and the price of the imported article including the duty has become higher, 
Talas have also raised their prices instead of keeping at the proper level 
of their own manufacture. As such, when we are giving the protection in* 
the interests of the country, it is necessary that Government should fix the 
prices for the sale of their goods, so that they do not make any inordinate 
profits on account of the rise in foreign prices. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : What about their losses ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : They have to thank themselves for it. 

Thbugh, under clause 2, Government have now proposed to take power 
to increase or decrease the amount of protection, they have not yet taken 
powers to regulate the selling price of the produce bf the Tata Company. 
No dbubt it should be a fair selling price, having regard to the cost of pro- 
duction. In paragraph 104 of the Fiscal Commission’s report, the Tariff 
Board was not only expected to examine carefully the cost of manufacture 
of any article under examination in India, but also in foreign countries aa 
well. The cost of manufacture to be taken into account and consideration 
should be the reasonable cost at which an article can and should be manu- 

L240LAD k 
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factured, and not the cost at which a certain concern pleases to manufac- 
ture it. .\ competent association, which knows what it says, has said as 
uiidei* : 

** The cost of manufacture has not been critically examined at all and not 
compared witli the works in India, even nor any attempt made to examine costs in 
other countries. Many large works of foreign countries and foreign trade cominis- 
aioners and import houses stationed in India would have been glad to supply the 
•cost figures in their own interests. Re-rolling costs of sections in Kuniardhubi Mills, 
cost of rolling black sheets and manufacturing galvanized sheets and their respective 
overhead charges in the Tin-Plate Company situated next door, production costs of 
bars of the Indian Steel and Wire Products Company were available in India. Persons 
who had claimed lower costa may have proved their assertion if an opportunity had 
been ollered. 

We are led to assert that no comparison or proper investigation in this behalf 
has been attempted. 

It is admitted that raw material in Indm is cheap and rich in its contents, that 
labour is cheap and overhead charges have been considerably reduced, the technical 
^equipnient and efficiency has been discussed in details in Chapter VII by the Tariff 
Board, and yet the conclusions are that cost of manufacture is such" that Tatas 
require heavy protection. Comparison with the overheads, etc., allow in the recom- 
mendations on the previous occasion (7 years ago) have not been made in details. 

American and continental technical papers very often give details of manufacturing 
costs, but no attempt has been made to refer to any of these documents for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

Tlie technical advisor (Mr. C. G. Atha) has not mentioned anywhere that he is 
satisfied that costs in Tatas are as low as they can be and compare favourably with 
works abroad. 

It would seem that the Tariff Board (para. 139), would want it to be believed 
that Tatas Works are of pre-war period, whereas a major portion of the works have 
been built and equipped since the war. 

Under the circumstances, we again beg to repeat that costs want a more close 
examination and they should be accepted with due caution and reserve. 

Considering that production is on a very largo scale, the efficiency obtained 
should be the highest and Tatas should have established beyond doubt that their cost 
of production, administration, overhead charges and recovery from waste and by- 
products is the highest and their method and practice of purchase and sale was most 
efficient and above suspicion,^' 

They further say : 

Comparison of cost of manufacture of Iron and Steel : The Tariff Board has 
discussed the works cost of manufacture of Iron and Steel, in Chapter III of their 
Report (])aras. 38 to 64), and have contented themselves by concluding the chapter 
with the following remarks ; 

* As the Tata Company is the only producer of rolled steel from raw material 
(iron ore and coal) in India, our estimates are based entirely on what 
has been accomplished and what we believe can be accomplished by the 
company in future.' 

Iron is manufactured in Kulti and Burnpur under very similar conditions and on an 
equally large scale. The Tariff Board have closed their eyes .altogethrjr probably. 
A comparison of cost of manufacture of Iron with the Bengal Iron Company and the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company would have revealed the cost of manufacture of Iron 
and the w’astage and recovery from the most important by-products such as coal-tar, 
ammonia, etc., and also given an idea of comparative overhead charges under a 
different coulroL 

Complaints levelled against Tatas, and referred to in paragra])h 65, are definite 
that iiroduct ion cost is too high, wastage is excessive and sufficient credit is not 
obtained for waste and by-producte, and that the Managing Agency charges and over- 
heads are too excessive. 

0 
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The raw materials, ore, coal, dolomite, manganese, power, lirebricks, rail 
freights and many preliminary charges mainly come into consideration up to the 
manufacture of iron. The conversion of iron into steel is simpler so far as checking 
of costs is concerned. 

Under these circumstances, I would ask the Government to take 
power under the Bill itself to fix and control the fair selling price from 
time to time and not to allow the Company to vary its prices according 
to the import prices with the duty on foreign articles. Tatas must sell 
at a fair selling price to be fixed by Government after comparing the 
costs of manufacture of other concerns, both in India and outside. The 
Honourable the Commerce Member has referred to table No. 25 at page 
55, and it will be clear that there is room for reducing the price of their 
products. I need not dilate in detail about certain other details, as 
I think they will be for consideration by the Select Committee. 

In paragraph 83 of the Fiscal Commission’s report are discussed the 
disadvantages of protection, and it was feared that protection might lead 
to political corruption and combines and monopolies and inefficiency. 
In that connection, I may again read the following : 

“ Incident of freight disadvantage : In para. 105 of their report, the Fiscal 
Commission writes : 

* It would not be right to endeavour to secure for an industry such protection 
as will enable it to compete in every possible market in India if this 
involves giving protection appreciably higher than is required for the 
success of the industry in the greater part of the country 

That is a quotation from the report. In the face of this, the Tariff 
Board having allowed an incident of freight disadvantage is unfair and 
uncalled for, and it is but just and right that protection to this extent 
should be reduced, — paragraphs 86 to 88 of the Tariff Board Report. 
If this allowance for freight disadvantage is struck off, the economical 
possibility of another works in a suitable part of the country can be 
imagined with hopes of success and the position of the re-rolling mills 
also becomes secure. Now, Sir, I hope the Select Committee will go 
carefully into all these matters. I would here draw' their attention to 
one or tw’^o other points, and that is, they must put a limit to the pro- 
fits of the concern. We have not got the balance sheet, as I have men- 
tioned, to show what are the profits made by this concern, but the value 
of the shares is jumping up slowly 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : How could it be ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : That is where they specialise in. 

Then, Sir, the Committee should take into consideration the profits 
of the managing agents as well as of the shareholders. As I have said 
before, they are, of course, entitled to fair earnings, but when they seek 
protection for the industry, they should also see that their demands are 
not unduly high. Then, there is also a very great necessity to check 
inefficient, wasteful methods in working, and the heavy overhead charges 
also require attention and consideration. No doubt, as I have said twice 
before, the company should earn fair profits, but the excessive protec- 
tion duty should not be a gift from the taxpayers with a view to checking 
and stunting the growth of other industries. 

Then, Sir, the incident of surcharge of import duty has added undue 
profits 111 the past, and we must take that point into consideration now, 

L240LAD • 
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because, when protection was granted, it was not thought that there 
would be a surchaige of 25 per cent, on these various items, and, there- 
fore, llie company has automatically made a profit in that direction. 
Therefore, it is very necessary that powers should be reserved in the 
Bill to cover it by excise duty by an executive order, and such excise 
duty should be utilised in giving rebates on the sale prices or in giving 
bounties to deserving smaller industries of steel in proportion to their 
consumption of steel, so that the prices of materials to them may be 
such as are available to manufacturers of similar articles in other countries 
and the burden of protection is minimised because this Avill go to en- 
courage and foster local subsidiary industries. Sir, the protection has 
been given, not only against foreign competition, but also against internal 
competition with the smaller industries which have grown or are grow- 
ing. As such, a surcharge must be returned as an excise duty which 
should be utilised to assist deserving consumers of steel. In this con- 
nection, Sir, I may also add that the case of other industries, w'hich 
depend on steel products, must be taken into consideration in the matter 
of granting them rebates. For instance, some of the oil companies and 
other concerns, which use steel materials, are not able to compete on 
account of the high cost of the products. 

Then, Sir, there is another matter that I should like to advert to, 
and that is the question of depreciation which is treated as an invest- 
ment. The return on depreciation as investment (paragraph 74 of the 
report) does not come into the calculation of costs but gives an additional 
income to the Company and the assumption of the Tariff Board is decid- 
edly wrong, and therefore I should like that point to be carefully con- 
sidered by experts. 

T do not wish to tire the patience of the House 

Honourable Members : Go on, please. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : For the present I shall content my self 
with reading a telegram which I have received.... 

Several Honourable Members : Many of us have also received tele- 
grams. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Yes, others also may have received tele- 
grams, but 1 have got the priority of reading the telegram that I hav«‘ 
got, and so T shall proceed to read it. 

‘‘ (\)])iiintlee Boiiibiiy Shareholders^ Association submit iron and steel duties 
Bill einbodiea three undesirable principles. Firstly it confuses nuestion of Govern- 
ment revenue with the issue of protection to indigenous industry. Secondly it seeks 
to impose excise duty on Indian manufactured steel while certain classes of Britisli 
steel art* to be admitted free of revenue duty. Thirdly, it seeks to impose burden on 
consumers for Government revenue in the name of protection in the middle of the year 
and that too for a period of seven years in advance. Committee strongly opposes 
proposed excise ; it being tax on production. Committee would point out that Tariff 
Board 'a suggestion for excise for revenue purposes was outside the scope of their 
ref(*r<'iue. Committee strongly opposes exemption of British structurals, plates find 
billets from revenue duties. Committee further submits countervailing duties arc in- 
oper.Mtive in case of certain articles such as British galvanized sheets where pTo- 
posed rovenuo duty is more than protective and countervailing duties combined. 
Comiiiittoo therefore urges levy of revenue duty on British structurals, plates and 
billots on all firticlos. Committee further submits that landed price of galvanized 
shoots caloulaiod by Tariff Board at Eupees 160 in para. 96 of their Report 5s^ un- 
dub' liigl' and reasons given therefore in para. 107 are unconvin<iiiig. Committee 
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stronglv urges copectioii of landed price and consequent adjustment of duties, 
ho-calleii i)rol ereiitial treatment to Indian pig iron shipped to United Kingdom is 
infinitesimal compared to substantial preference given to British galvanized sheets. 
Prices of both semis and continental structurals are given as Rupees 64 in para, 96 
of the Report which appears to Committee to be an obvious error as price of the 
latter which is a hiiished ])ro<iuct invariably commands higher market rate. Com- 
mittee therctore urges that this price should be corrected and duty increased 
accordingly. ^ Committee also urges that duties on importa of British untested steel 
should be higher than those on tested steel, otherwise fair selling prices might not 
be realised by the Indian industry and British producers might dump untested steel 
on Indian markets. In this connection Committee invites Goverument ’s attention to 
memoraiula submitted by National Federation of Iron and Steel manufacturers to 
the Tariff Board. Committee further submits that the Act as amended on the lines 
siiSi^Gsted above should not be brought into force before Ist November as existing 
protection expires on thirty-first October and it is only fair that status nun should 
be preserved till then. Representation follows.'’ 

That is from Bombay, and here is another telegram from Madras. 

• PJK# Southern India Chamber of Commerce, through 

their Pregddent, have sent the following telegram : 

** Souther]] India Chamber strongly protests against imposition of any excise 
duty on iron steel products as consumers already long overburdened with high prices 
following protective policy and as recovery of other trades industries will be further 
retarded. Chamber strongly opposes system of preference to British goods being 
extended to now items except by fresh reciprocal agreement. Chamber alarmed at 
prospect of new lower duties coming into forc^e before 31st October as heavy stocks 
in market and due for delivery in interval are bound to cause immense losses all over 
country.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : What 
about Karachi ? Have they not sent a wire to you ? 

Vidya Sagar Paiidya i I do not think they had enough time to 
go through these matters. Now, Sir, there are other matters such as the 
Indianisation of this Tata Company. But I do not think I should mono- 
polise all the points, and I shall leave it to other Members to press those 
points, and, with your permission, I will now sit down. 

Mr, N. N. Anklesaria : The Centre Party has unanimously resolved 
to support this motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. I 
hold no brief, either for or against the Tatas, but I should on this occa- 
sion like to warn the House against the propaganda which is going on 
in some of the Indian newspapers. An Indian newspaper, whose im- 
pudence, in offering gratuitous advice to the Government and to Honour- 
able Members of this House is surpassed only by its ignorance, has taken 
upon itself to champion the cause of the Tatas, I am quite sure, unwanted 
and unsolicited by the Tata firm themselves. That newspaper ought to 
be now by this time well-known to the Government. It has been carry- 
ing on in a covert and cowardly manner a seditious and anti-British 
propaganda and the sins of that newspaper should not be visited upon 
the Tatas, who, as the Honourable the Leader of the House has shown, 
have well deserved of the country. 

The ten clauses of the Bill seek to provide that protection shall be 
continued to the Tatas, secondly, that the cost of protection should be 
provided against, and thirdly, that the policy of the Ottawa Agreement 
should be implemented so far as that implementing is consistent with 
the interests of our country. So far as T can see. if these three are the 
objects of the Bill, as I take them t6 be, no Honourable Member, no 
reasonable man, can possibly have any objectioii to/the provisibns of the 
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Bill. {Mr. B. Das : ** Question,*’) As regards the first object, I think 
every Honourable Member will agree that the Tatas have deserved the 
continuance of the protection granted to them under the Bill. I will 
not expatiate on the services which the Tatas have rendered to the 
eoiiritry. They are very well-known, and do not need repetition from 
me. The Tatas have, at a tremendous sacrifice, carried on a key industry 
on which the safety of the nation depends, and it was, on the ground of 
protecting a key industry, that the first inroad on the free trade doctrine 
in England was made. And if India follows suit, 1 think there is nothing 
to cavil at India following England in this connection. 

As regards the second object, namely, recouping the losses which 
the revenue is bound to suffer on account of protection being granted to 
the industry, it is a question which has been before the minds of this 
House and of this country for some time, and it was very gratifying that 
the ej;-I^iiance Member at last listened to the justice of the demand of 
the free-traders in the interests of the nation at large, lie pointed out 
in his last Budget speech the tremendous cost which this country was 
paying in carrying on the policy of protection. lie pointed this out in the 
interests of the agricultural classes of this country (Ditmn Bahadur A. 
Eamaswami Mudaliar : ‘‘ Question ”), and stated that the agricultural 

classes ought to have the paramount attention of the Government, and 
he pre-visaged a policy which we are today by this Bill implementing in 
part. Opinions may, of course, differ as to the extent and amount of 
the protection to be granted. That is, however, a matter for the Select 
Committee, 

As regards the method of recouping the losses, consequent upon this 
policy of protection, opinions may differ. The Tariff Board lias stated 
that the obvious method by which these losses could lie recouped would be 
to put an excise duty on the home product. Sir, the eligibility of this 
metho<l lias also been pointed out by the majority report of the Fiscal 
Commission. They point out that taxation by means of excise duty is a 
form of taxation which has got the least objectionable character about it, 
and they give an instance to illustrate their point. Suppose Government 
want one crore of revenue from taxing the product of a certain industry. 
If they put five per cent, duty on the imports of the commodity into this 
country and five per cent, countervailing duty on the home product, the 
Government would get one crore of rujiees. On the contrary, if they im- 
pose a protective duty only, then they must make it ten per cent, for then 
alone they would get one crore of rupees as revenue of the 2 crores taken 
from the tax-payer, the other crore being shared by the home producer 
and the foreign producer, thus mulcting unnecessarily the tax-payer to 
the extent of one crore of rupees. Sir, the superiority of taxation by 
means of excise duty in the present connection is, therefore, clear from 
this illustration. No doubt, as I said, there is room for very honest 
difference as regards eligibility of excise as a form of taxation in the pre- 
sent connection, but both the Tariff Board as well as the Government, 
rafter due; consideration, have advocated excise taxation as the best means 
for recouping the revenue losses. If Honourable Members criticise the 
proposal of the Government in this connection, they should be prepared 
to offer an alternative proposal by which the losses due to iollowing the 
.protective policy could be recouped/ . 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhaiu Chetty) ; The 
Honourable Member can resume his speech after Lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. M. N. Anklesaria : Sir, when the House rose for recess, I was 
telling the House that those who criticized this excise duty must be pre- 
pared to suggest a better alternative to the excise duty if their criticism 
is to be of any value. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, interrupted me 
and he said, he was going to suggest a better alternative. Sir, during 
the recess I took the opportunity of talking to IMr. Das and asking him 
whether he was prepared to tell me what that better alternative was. My 
Honourable friend, how’ever, simply refused and said he was not going 
to tell me what that better alternative was till his turn came, and then it 
would be for the Honourable the B’inance Member to answer him. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Sir, can private conversations be referred 
to on the floor of the House ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Sir, I, therefore, take it that no such bettor 
(dternative, as promised by Mr. Das, exists. 

Mr. B. Das : What logic ! 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Now, as regards the third object of this 
Bill, namely, that of implementing the policy of the Ottawa Agreement, 
1 should like to offer a few remarks. Sir, the OttaAva Agreement was en- 
dorsed by this House by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. B. Das : Thanks to you ! 

Mr, N. N. Anklesaria : Thanks to you also ; you also voted in favour 
of it. 

Mr. B. Das : I voted for it ? T was quite against it ! 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Your Party or your Leader did. 

Mr. B. Das : No, no. That is why the Democratic Party has been 
formed. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Any way, it was a very wise course which 
this Assembly adopted in supporting the Government proposal for the 
Ottawa Agreement. I personally welcomed it as a substantial measure 
towards free trade. ISir, 1 am a convinced and a confirmed free trader, 
and I believe the economic salvation of the world lies not in tariff wars, 
but in tariff agreements. Of course the ideal of world free trade cannot be 
had, but the world is now realizing the folly of tarifP wars. The other 
day. Sir, reading the report of the Geneva Economic Conference of 1927, 
I was surprised to find that the President, Mr. Theums, jiropounded the 
doctrine of free trade and advocated it in almost the very same words as 
the French statesman Condillac did somewhere about 1782. The other day» 
my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar said,-^i[h 
face of the world-wide enunciation of economic nationalism and Jin f &de pf 
the empluitic remarks regarding the cost of protection 'which thl^ cmititiy 
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was paying made by Wie Honourable the Finance Member in this House — 
that free trade was as “ dead as Queen Anne Now, Sir, as I said on 
a previous occasion, a greater man than my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Mudaliar, stated (An Honourable Member : Who is he ? ”) — 

he was Disraeli — he stated as far back as 1862 that protection was ‘‘ dead 
and damned Tljere is no doubt that free trade is coming by its own, 
and tliis measure is in some way implementing the doctrines of free trade 
and is a move towards free trade. I, therefore, welcome it. Sir, as T saidt 
if we cannot have the ideal, we must aim at the practical. We cannot 
have free trade all over the world, because unfortunately of the weaknesses 
to which human nature is subject all throughout the world, but, as a 
pis oiler — ^as something in place of the better thing — men have propounded 
the doctrine of inter-imperial free trade so far as the British Empire is 
concerned, and I think the economic salvation of India as well as of Great 
Britain lies in acceding to that doctrine of inter-imperial free trade. Sir, 
I take this occasion of telling the British Government and the British 
people, that agreements can be worked, not by one side only, but they must 
be worked by both sides. It is impossible that one party to the i^reemeint 
should take everything and give nothing in return. We have given very 
substantial preferences to the British manufacturers and traders in 
several respects. The present Bill continues the existing preferences and 
gives the British manufacturers increased preferences and the Honourable 
the Leader of the House has stated that in return we do get preferences 
as regards pig iron and manganese and something else. How far that is 
a quid pro quo, I am not competent to pronounce. I am sure, my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Mody, who knows the technical side of the whole question, 
will be able to tell the House how far what the British Government have 
given us is compensatory for what we have given to them. Sir, the 
French have a saying : 

“ L* Anglais est un mauvais coucheur. It tire toute la couveriure 
d lui-me me 

meaning that the Englishman is a very, bad bed-fellow, because 
he dra^vs all the bed covering to himself. (Laughter.) I tr^ust. Sir, 
this is not true, and I hope the remarks of the Frenchman were due more 
to his inherent suspicion of the perfidious Albion than based on reasonable 
grounds. Sir, I support the motion. 

Dr. Ziwddin Ahmad ; Sir, a few years ago, a person, more a politi- 
cian than a physician, advertised cholera pills (Laughter), and persons 
having some humour asked him w'hat those pills were intended for — 
whether they were intended to check cholera or to develop it. Now, after 
investigation, it was found that it served both purposes — that it checked 
cholera if it was due to local conditions, and developed cholera if it was 
due to the invasion of foreign bacilli. Sir, the same is the case 
with our Commerce Department. (Laughter.) Here I have 
got in my hand the cholera pills of the Commerce Depart- 
ment and it is still a sporting question to ask and answer 
whether our Commerce Department is intended to check commerce or to 
develop it. . The cholera pills of the Commerce Department is the Tariff 
^ir,^,the;iiaeasures that we' have passed this year may or may not 
qo^Yj^lqp the’ iiidnstWes, but cfettairily they do not develop the commerce. 
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In fact, it is one of the great mistakes in the division of the Departments 
of the Government of India that we have divested commerce from industry. 
Both of them, in fact, go hand in hand, and the measures which the Com- 
merce Member has adopted and is still going to adopt will help his neigh- 
bour (I mean the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce), more than himseli!, and 
I think he has got a dictum that charity does not begin at home, but it 
begins with neighbours. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, is un- 
fortunately a much maligned person in this House, but in this case I have 
great sympathy for him. I will just tell a story before I apply it in his 
case. 

A person lost a camel and he could not find it. Then he made a vow 
that he would sell it for nothing if he could find it. Fortunately he found 
his camel, but he adopted the ruse that he fastened a cat to the neck of 
the camel and said that the price of the cat was Es. 100. So, to any one 
who came to purchase the camel, he said ; “ You can have the camel for 
nothing, but the price that you will have to pay is only for the cat which 
is Rs. 100 and you cannot have one without the other 

So, my friendj Mr. Mody, can have his Protection Bill all right. He 
can have it for nothing, provided he pays the price of this cat in the 
shape of the excise duty. Sir, I said three years ago that the wrong 
-theories of political economy have contributed more to the miseries of the 
world in recent years than anything else, with the possible exception of 
the Great War. Similarly, I say that the theories of taxation, ill-digested, 
badly thought out and incorrectly calculated are more responsible for the 
general depression in the country than all the other factors put together. 
In the 3'ear 1931, we put up the duties by 25 per cent, irrespective of the 
fact whether they were protective duties or revenue duties. We did 
not have the time to consider whether the duty will bear this additional 
taxation and the results have proved that it was a false move. Now, two 
notable examples of the mistake committed in 1931 are in regard to sugar 
and steel. The sugar had a protective duty which was very well calculated 
by the Tariff Board, and this House passed it after great deliberation. 
We suddenly increased this protection by 25 per cent, to the great detri- 
ment of the consumer. Now, we found an array of ve.sted interests in 
favour of it, and experience showed that it wasi exceedingly difficult to take 
it off, and we could succeed in doing it only by levying a kind of excise 
duty on sugar. The second example, now before us, is that of steel. In 
1927, on the recommendation of the Tariff Board, we minutely calculated 
the exact amount of the protection which we ought to give to this parti- 
cular industry. Then, may I ask, what right had the Government got in 
1931 suddenly to increase this duty by 25 per cent. ? Was it not a great 
injustice to the consumer of this country that a well-planned taxation 
made in 1927, in which every aspect of the case was calculated, was sud- 
denly increas^ by 25 per cent, in 1931 without any calculation and with- 
out any reference to any person, and the result is what we are facing today. 
The Government no doubt recognised their mistake in the case of sugar, 
and now they are feeling the pinch with regard to steel, because of the 
mistakes which they committed in 1931 by suddenly increasing the duty 
by 25 per cent. It is not easy now to remove these duties. Sir Charles 
Innes in 1924 pointed out : 

" The experience in other protectionist countries shows that it is easier to put 
on these protective duties than to take them off. One of the disadvantages of the 
protective duties is that they tend to create vested interests and these vested interests 
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very naturally oppose tooth and nail any reduction of the protective duties even 
though the apparent need for them may have disappeared.’* 

This was the opinion expressed by Sir Charles Innes. The sam^ 
opinion was expressed by the Fiscal Commission. They said : 

** But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that in protectionist countries eon- 
siderable diffiinilty is experienced in reducing and removing duties even when they 
arc not required and it is probably that such a thing will impow^e on the whole a 
greater burden on the consumer than its conditions really required.'* 

Sir, these are the warnings which Sir Charles Innes gave when he 
first introduced the Bill in 1924, and the Fiscal Commission pointed out 
that we should be on our guard that, whatever burden we put on the 
consumers, we should not overburden them, but we should be very careful 
about the quantum of protection and should have no hesitation to remove 
it if the circumstances warrant it. Sir, as I said, this wrong policy of 
the taxation has created enormoms difficulties writh the policy pursued dur- 
ing the last five years. Tn the year 1930-31. the incorne of India under 
customs was 46.S1 croros, to which wt added the customs duties to the 
extent of 30 crores. Last year the income was only 46.87 crores and the 
estimate for tlie current year is 46.48 crores, and, T am sure, the total 
income will never exceed 46^ crores. Our income, as well as the purchas- 
ing power of th(j people of India, has enormously gone down. I made a 
calculation and mentioned it in the Assembly during the last Session 
that the income of the people of British India alone has gone downi by 
800 crores per annum, of w^hieli 500 crores represents the agricultural in- 
come, 100 crores represents the income of those persons who pay income- 
tax, and their number is 6 lakhs, and 200 crores represents the income of 
other persons w’ho are neither agriculturists nor income-tax payers. 

Now, I appeal to the Honourable the Finance Member, Sir James 
Grigg, to evolve sojiie theory of taxation and put us on the right track. We 
have been imposing all kinds of taxes and have evolved absolutely novel 
theories on the floor of this House. The first theory that we evolved is 
that we sliould raise the price level of the manufactured articles or restore 
the same competitive conditioiks that existed a few years ago. Now, this 
is a theory which is not supported by any economical consideration. Then 
Ave have got another theory that we can increase, without consideration, 
the taxes by 25 iier cent, all round. 

This Avill also look quite strange in the eyes of any person who has 
got any knoAvledge of political economy. The next thing is about protec- 
tion. No doubt Ave all agree that protection should be given, but the 
]>oint is about the quantum of protection. That is an exceedingly impor- 
tant thing. I think we have been paying no attention to it. We have 
never demanded year after year the budget or the balance sheet of those 
concerns to whom protection has been given. We have never demanded 
from them as to how much profit they were making. From this side of the 
House Avo have been demanding, since 1924, that the Government should 
place before this House or a Committee of this House an account of the 
profit and loss together with the balance sheets of the companies to whom 
])rotection is given, but no action has been taken. This is really very im- 
portant for determining the quantum of protection that we might give 
to an industry.. 
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Whatever theory of taxation we may evolve, it is essential that we 
should know the exact income that would accrue from any measure of 
taxation ^d we should get the whole amount. Sir Charles Innes, in con- 
nection with a previous debate said that the ideal tax is the tax which 
brings to the coffers of the Treasury precisely the same amount of burden 
placed on the consumer. That is, whatever burden you put on the con- 
sumer, the whole profit must come to the exchequer. Whatever income 
you anticipate, unless very unforeseen circumstances happen, such as 
floods and earthquakes, the same amount must come to the exchequer. 
This is really the ideal of taxation, and I hope that in every taxation this 
principle should be kept in mind. I am not opposed to protection as 
such, but I would suggest for the consideration: of the House 
that we should have some sound theory about taxation! and 
not come forward from time to time with all ki)ids of taxa- 
tion. Sometime ago, we had only one Finance Hill on the 
28th February of every year. But now the merchants of India are stag- 
gered, and they do not know ‘what would happen to them any day. Now, 
for the merchants, every day is the 28th February, because they do not 
know what would happen to them tomorrow. By such action we have 
really paralysed trade and commerce in this country, we have made the 
minds of merchants in this country unsettled, and they have become ner- 
vous. It is really one of the reasons why trade and commerce are so 
much dei)ressed in this country. If the Government want taxes, T may 
mention for the consideration of the Honourable the (!!ommerce Member 
a few points, and, if these are followed, the Government might get all the 
money they want. I suggest that they should take up, first of all, a few 
commodities of inelastic nature and the Government should get from 
these commodities all the revenue tliey want. The Government of the day 
must be carried, and they should have sufficient revenue. So let them 
pick up a few commodities 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanniukham Chetty) : The 
ITononrabki Member is evidently imagining that he is on the 28th Febru- 
ary and discussing the Jhiianco Bill. We are discussing the Indian Iron 
and St(?el Duties Bill. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : T am just coming to that, and it is my second 
point. I was saying that the first principle is that we should select in- 
elastic commodities and get the whole revenue from them. Secondly, we 
may have protective duties. But before we impose any protective duties, 
Ave must first be satisfied that the three conditions, which the Fiscal Com- 
mission laid down before the imposition of protective duties, are fulfilled. 
These are well-known conditions which I need not repeat. In addition to 
those conditions, which the Fiscal Commission mentioned, there are two 
more conditions which must be satisfied, and unless these Dvo additional 
conditions are satisfied, protection duties are not justified. These two 
conditions are that this money, which the consumers are giving in the 
shape of a loan year after year, should be paid pack to them. This is 
not a free gift to the industry. The consumers have no interest to give 
this free loan to the capitalists. This is really in the shape of a loan which 
ought to be paid back after a certain number of years by those concerns 
in the shkpe of supplying those goods at cheaper rates. When the 
industry, which is receiving 'tlie protection, is able to stand on its own legs, 
it must sell the articles much cheaper than what tlie foreign countries do. 
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The next condition to he satisfied is that before we agree to the principle of 
protection, this House, as has been pointed out by Mr. Vidya Sagar 
Pandya, should have an opportunity to examine, year after year, the 
balance sheet of all the factories which come under protection. We 
should know the profits they have been making. For instance, in the case 
of sugar, which was given protection, we were told that some sugar con- 
cerns were making 50 per cent, profit and that others were making 100 per 
cent, profit. This may have been correct, but there is no autiioritative 
information, either for or against this assertion. We do not know, in the 
case of the steel industry, what profits the Tatas are making. Even the 
balance sheet is not before us. Nothing has been given to us. We do not 
know whether they are making a profit, and what is the amount. Is it a 
fabulous figure or a reasonable figure f Others say that they are running 
at a loss. We ought to know the real position of the Tata Company. I, 
therefore, suggest that, unless these two additional conditions are satisfied 
we should refuse to accept any taxation of the nature of protection. These 
conditions are that the balance sheet must be produced and examined by 
the Government and also examined either by the whole House or by a 
Committee of the House. The next condition is that this protection should 
be considered as a loan, and every year the House should know what is the 
amount given as a loan by way of protection to this industry. We should 
know its amount year after year. 

I now come to the Tariff Board Eeport. I have got a great grievance 
against this Tariff Board. Certain allegations were made on the floor of 
the House by my Honourable friend. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, but no 
answer was given by the Government. If we appoint any Tariff Board, it 
must be above suspicion and we should not be able to quote anything 
against any Member of the ^’ariff Board. If we want to accept the findings 
of the Tariff Board, the Government should take care in appointing the 
personnel of the Tariff Board and remarks of the nature which Sirdar 
Harbans Singh Brar made on the floor of the House should never be made 
in the case of these Members. In addition to this, there are certain duties 
which Sir Charles Tnnes laid down in 1924 when the previous Tariff Bill 
was under discussion. I will just mention his own words. He said: 

“ Tlio Tariff Board is charged with the most responsible function. It is the 
duty of the Board to advise the Government of India not merely whether a particular 
industry r(K|uiros protection but whether on the whole the balance of :idv.mt.‘ige lies 
in giving it protection. It is their business to weigh all the interests not nu'rcly of 
the particular industry claiming protection but also of all other industries which 
may bo affected. Above all it is their duty to consider the effect of any proposals 
which they may have made upon the general consumer and upon the general tax- 
payer. 

One of the most important duties of the Tariff Board is to give us 
exactly the amount of burden which will fall on the consumer and the 
amount of burden which will fall on the tax-payer, which is the same thing 
as Government. When we fir.st introduced this Tariff Bill in 1924, Sir 
Charles Innes gave in his speech greater details of the question of protec- 
tion and how the burden of protection would be divided. He said clearly 
that the protection was about crores per annum out of which one-third 
would be on the consumer, one-third on the industry and one-third would 
lie on the Government. He did not stop here. He quoted Sir Alan 
Parsotis who was then the Financial Commissioner who went so far as to 
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calculate that the exact burden on railways would be 29 lakhs, of which 
15 lakhs would fall on capital and 14 lakhs on revenue. These were the 
details which were calculated when the first Protection Bill in 1924 was 
laid before the Assembly. May I ask, what are the figures for this parti- 
cular Bill? What is the exact amount of burden which we are going to 
put on the consumers of India? How this burden will be shared between 
the Government, the Tatas, and the other industries in India and outside. 
You sliould have accurate figuies. We sliould know where we are. At 
present the Bill, that is presented to us, says that Government have re- 
duced the amount of taxation, but we forget all the time that we had 
quietly increased t]:e taxation in 1921 by 25 per cent, without any jiLstifi- 
cation, and that thing has altogether been ignored all the time. There- 
fore, this is one of the disadvantages in this report, and I think the TariflP 
J3oard have not carried out their duties properly and they failed to give 
the exact financial effect of their proposals and visualise the effect of 
iiiereasing 25 per cent, protective duties all round. I was rather disap- 
pointed in this respect in the speech of the Commerce Member also, because 
1 thought that this gap would probably be filled up by him, and he would 
be able to give us the exact amount of the burden. I did not have the 
time to calculate it myself, because it requires a number of data which are 
not exactly before me. But, on one very small item, I calculated these 
figures, and that small item is iron bars. We know that iron bar is a very 
trifling item in the steel industry, and I will give the conclusions that T 
arrived at in connection with the iron bar industry, that is, our total con- 
sumption of iron bars in this country, and I got the figures of import from 
Seaborne TVade, which is given here on page 78, and it is equivalent to 

65.000 tons. Tatars figures are given in the report supplied by Tata’s 
themselves as 80,000 tons making the total consumption to be 146,000 tons. 
Now, here we are given the figures of the sale price of British goods, con- 
tinental goods and Tata Iron Works as well. I find that if protection duty 
is removed and all the customs duties are abolished, naturally every con- 
sumer v.ill buy the cheapest, and the cheapest price is the continental price 
which is Rs. 65 per ton. So it really means that if protection is removed, 
then the consumers in India will have to pay 94 lakhs and 90 thousand 
rupees altogether, that is, 146,000 tons at Rs. 65 i)er ton. Now, if we 
accept the recommendations in the Bill and put on all the duties that are 
proposed in the Bill which is now before u.s, I find that the duty on Tata’s 
will be Rs. 4, that is, the excise duty, and the selling price will be Rs. 101. 
The duties on English goods will be ten per cent., that is, it will rise from 

96.1 to 105.62. The duties on continental goods will be 44 1|3 per cent., 
that is, 1 1|3 of the excise duty plus Rs. 39 per ton, that is, Rs. 109^. 
Therefore, if the same amount be purchased at the prices which are really 
mentioned in this particular Bill, then the total burden, on the consumers 
will come to 155 lakhs and 34 thousand ; or, in other words, the burden on 
the consumers by one item alone, that is, iron bars which is a very trifling 
part of the whole scheme, is 60 lakhs per annum. That is on one item 
alone. Now, let us see how this 60 lakhs will be divided among the three 
important parties, that is, Government, Tata’s and the British manufac- 
turers. And I find by the same method that out of this Government will 
get 24 lakhs, Tata’s will get 32i lakhs, and the British manufacturers will 
be profited by 4^ lakhs. This is the distribution of the 60 lakhs out of 
this one item. In the same way, I would very much like that our Select 
Committee should calculate the exact amount of the burden on the consu- 
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meris if th(3ir proposals are accepted, and in what way the income which 
will accrue from this burden on the consumers will be divided between the 
three important interests, that is, Tatars, Government and other manu- 
facturers. This is really a very important aspect, and unless we know 
very definitely the exact amount of the protection that we are going to give 
to Tata, you are really asking us to swallow what I call cholera pills 
without understanding what they are. And these pills have now become 
so big that I think you will have to force them down our throats before we 
can swallow them. I calculated for one or two more items in the same 
manner, but I think I will tire the House if I give too many details at 
this stage. But there is one thing which I think the Committee might con- 
sider, and that is the question of the discounts or the reverse of the pre- 
mium which we are giving to the foreign countries. 

Now, wo have no doubt, this House accepted the Ottawa Agreement. 

3 pm already accepted the ten per cent, preferencje. 

° ' ‘ But, in this particular case, the preference goes to any 
figure from 10 to 47 per cent., and I think this is beyond what this House 
has been (committed to, and it is very desirable that we should seriously 
consider this question from the point of view which I am just going to 
advance. As regards foreign countries, we know very well that some of 
the important countries of Europe are still on the gold standard, and 
we have already given them a discount of 34 per cent., — that is due to 
exchange, — and if, in addition to that, we give them another preference 
about 40 to 45 per cent., then their discount, compared with the United 
Kingdom, will be something like 80 per cent, in some cases. I doubt very 
much whether, with this 80 per cent, discount, it will be possible foi 
countries like Belgium and other countries to send these articles at all 
to India. I accidentally met one of the dealers in steel and iron, wdir 
import articles both from the United Kingdom and from other foreign 
countries ; and he .said that, after this Bill is through, it is nearly certain 
that all the import from foreign countries in iron and steel will stop 
because the duties are so prohibitive that it will be impossible for their 
to compete under tlie conditions laid down in this Bill. Of course, I ha<' 
no opportunity to examine the accuracy of this statement and I cannoi 
mention it authoritatively ; but if it is correct, it will become a vei\\ 
serious matter, because if we impose some very high duty, so as to stoj 
their import altogether, then it is certain that they in their turn will pui 
similar duties on our goods, and onr export to these foreign countriei 
will also stop. Of course we have not before us the Ottawa Agreeiuen 
by means of which we can judge what has been the effect of the agreemen- 
on foreign trade. But we know definitely that our trade with the Unitec 
Kingdom has increased although we cannot say yet, until our Committee 
reports, whether this increase has been only a diversion from foieigi 
countries to England or whether it is a real increase. But we are waitinj 
for the opinion of this Committee, and I am not in a position to moh 
any aidhoritative statement on this particular point. But the poin 
which I should like to emphasise is this that if we, by this high tariff, sto] 
our import from foreign countries, then they are bound to retaliate ; am 
what would be the result ? The result would be that there will be som< 
kind of separate trade agreement with every country. I read in th 
papers today that Italy is thinking of entering into a separate trade agree 
ment with India, and probably it may be absolutely necessary on accoun 
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of the high tariflE policy that we are adopting. Then tomorrow we may 
have anotlier trade agreement with Belgium, and, probabl}*, if we develop 
this i)oliey, we will have trade agreements with all the remaining 06 
countries that are members of the League of Nations, because they are 
all countries that demand reciprocal treatment. If the Tariff Board is 
really punctuated by 56 trade agreements with 56 different countries, I 
do not know what the position will be. The position will be the same as 
was descrilied by King Alphonso of Spain about the solar system. Of 
course Ave know that whenever the astronomers;, believing the earth to be 
the centre of the solar system, were in trouble about the exact position, 
they added one more circle and they called that the epicycle, and thus 
they went on adding more circles one after another. When these things 
w^ere explained to Alphonso, he said : ‘‘ Had I been God, I Avould have 
devised a better solar system that exists at present Of course the fault 
did not lie with God : it lay in the human understanding, because he did 
not know the simplicity and beauty of the arrangement. So, instead of 
having a simple tariff, we will be having epicycles of a very complicated 
Tariff Act for the country. 

1 should, therefore, like to request the members of the Select Com- 
mittee to go thoroughly into the details and give us clear figures. I shall 
come now to the sale policy adopted by Tatas. This requires very serious 
consideration. 1 am told that these sale houses are entitled to get any 
discount from zero to five per cent, or so. My information is that by 
various methods they get more than five per cent. I understand that 
each of them has invested a capital of Rs. 15 lakhs, and no merchant will 
be satisfied unless he gets an income of about ten per cent, at least (six 
per cent, interest plus four per cent, profit). Therefore, if the prcvsent 
sale policy is changed and the Tatas begin to sell directly to these mer- 
chants and avoid the middlemen’s profits, it will bring in more than the' 
excise duty which we are imposing on the Tatas : this one change Avill 
bring in the amount of the excise duty. I have not got the figures, but, 
speaking subject to correction, it would amount to Rs. 7J lakhs a year 
if we calculate it at ten ])er cent, on the money invested in these agencies-- 
five merchant houses each investing Rs. 15 lakhs each. In addition to this 
financial lo.ss to the consumer, there are two other disadvantages to which 
attention has been drawn by the Tariff Board at page 16 of their report 
where they say : 

“ The complaint of the Calcutta merchants that they have been converted from 
independent merchants into mere shopkeepers, wc are afraid, is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the introduction of protection which has enabled the Indian industry to 
capture so large si, proportion of the market hitherto open to the foreign dealer.^’ 

They say previously : 

** Wc would not have it thought that we accept at their face value all of the 
complaints made by the re-rolling mills and dealers against the sales policy of the 
Company and the methods the Company has followed in the efforts to introduce its 
products into new markets, such as the agreement which binds Tata dealers to deal 
only in Q'ata products. 

I am told that these merchants go to very small places where there 
are local small industries, and they practically destroy them by under- 
selling the Tata articles in those localities. This probablj' is done against 
the intention of the Tata Company. All these troubles will be avoided if 
the Tatas change their selling policy and adopt the policy Avhich every 
manufacturer adopts. Any merchant in Upper India can purchase from 
the biggest manufacturers in England or Europe or America direct, but 
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he ea)Jiiot purchase directly from Tatas unless he gives a commission which 
may be anything up to five per cent, to a middleman. Why should there 
be this additional taxation on the consumer on account of the want of 
maJiaging capacity in the sale department attached to this particular firm t 

I say clearly that I and others on this side are not opposed to protec- 
tion being given to Tatas. We consider it a national industry, and I think 
it is the duty of every one, interested in the well being of India, to 
su])port the development of the industry ; but what we should like is 
that we sliould clearly know what we are doing. We should not act like 
Yacoob A1 Kandi, who got a solution without knowing what he was doing. 
Yacoob A1 Kandi, a great mathematician, wanted to find out the value 
of one degree : he calculated the value of 15|16, because one degree cannot 
be obtained without the trisection of an angle which he could not do : 
and he then added 1|15, in order to get the value of one degree ; and 
Alberuni said that although his results be right to two places of decimals, 
yet he did not know^ what he was doing. So, even if all the recommenda- 
tions made in this Bill are right, w’e wall not know what we are doing 
unless wo know what the financial effects of these proposals are. We ^vill 
be acting without knowing what the effects of these proposals will be 
on the purse of the Finance Member or on my own individual purse as 
representing the consumer. 

Another point is that while we are not against giving protection, we 
have every right to demand through the Government that the balance 
sheet of the Com})any should be laid year after year before us, so that we 
may know what profits exactly the Company is making. 

Before I sit down, I would like to refer to what Mr. Vidya Sagar 
Pandya said : he spoke about the memorandum re Muhammadan repre- 
sentation. 1 also saw the memorandum and the summary. I quite agree 
with liim, a]id there can be no difference of opinion that the first thing 
we should look to is the efficiency of this institution. Communal con- 
sidoralions and the lik(? should not find a place compared with efficiency. 
But vhat 1 actually find is that in all posts, where technical knowledge 
is required, the Muhammadans have comparatively not much to complain 
about : their comiilaint lies in the posts where technical knowledge is not 
recpiired, and \ can show the facts and figures to Mr. Pandya. I do not 
knoAv what his object w'as in mentioning this matter, whether he meant 
that the IMuslims w^ere going to strike a bargain about these posts with 
the Tatas : ] can assure him that there is nothing of the kind, and I can 
produce Mr. Pandya himself as my witness that, as far as we are concern- 
ed, nothing of this kind wall happen. But what we want is that Muslims 
or other minorities should have fair opportunities along with others : 
and the opportunities .should be of equivalent value. My friend, Bhai 
Parma Nand, is not here — I shall develop this point later on — ^but lie 
ahvays refers to the League of Nations, whenever the question of minori- 
ties comes up : I w^ould also refer to the League of Nations, and I say tve 
do not want anything except fair opportunities and opportunities of 
equivalent value. I shall not waste the time of the House now in explain- 
ing wdiat I mean by opportunities of equivalent value, unless the question 
is taken up directly. We do not want any kind of inefficiency in Tatas : 
we want to have the best men there, but we want opportunities of equiva- 
lent value to be extended to minorities. With these words, I support the 
motion. 
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Dr. K. D. Dalai (Nominated : Non-Official) : Mr. President, coming 
as I do of a distinguished mercantile family in Gujarat, Western India, 
I have all my life taken a deep interest in commercial matters, in fact, 
iny leanings are more towards commerce and finance. So 1 should be 
failing in iiiy duty if I did not make a few general observations on this 
iniportant Pill, which seeks to provide for the modification and continu- 
ance of the protection afforded to the iron and steel industry in British 
India, and to impose an excise duty for revenue purposes upon certain 
steel. At the outset, I would say that the Report of the Indian Tariff 
Board is a document of outstanding importance, setting out, as it does, 
Ihe considered views of the Board oh the present position of the iron and 
steel industry in India, and what makes it the more important is that it 
endeavours with manifest sincerity to discuss the whole question from a 
national point of view. But, Sir, I fear this measure will create consider- 
able criticism and consternation throughout the length and breadth of 
India. I have made a careful study of the Tariff Board ^s Report, the 
representation of the Tata Iron and Steel (!!ompany, and also this Bill, and, 
to my mind, three important points stand out most prominently, namely 
a reduction in the level of import duties, the price of untested steel and 
tested steel, and the imposition of an excise duty on steel ingots. So far 
as 1 understand the amendments in the Schedule, I think there will be 
keen comi)etition betw’cen Tata Steel and British steel, but I hope the 
Select Committee will go thoroughly into this point and will eventually 
set the matfer right. Sir, during the last few years, several re-rolling 
mills have sprung up in various parts of the country. These mills are 
keenly competing with the Tata Company. They import their raw 
material ; they cannot be considered as an Indian industry. So in my 
opinion the free entry of steel billets for re-rolling should not be allowed. 

Then, Sir, there is another matter of considerable importance, and 
it is this. Untested steel cannot possibly sell at the same price in com- 
])etition with tested steel. If the untested steel and tested steed are sold at 
the same price, the whole bazar trade throughout India in untested .steel will 
be ruined. So, in my opinion, there must be a difference of twelve annas 
per one cvvt. or at least Rs. 10 per ton between the selling price of untested 
steel and tested steel. 

As regards the excise duty on steel ingots, I would point out that for 
some time it has been realised that the dwindling revenue from import 
duties wo\ild have to be off-set. Accordingly, this year excise duties v/ere 
levied on sugar and matches, and at that time it was foreseen that these 
excise duties were merely the precursors of others 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : No, no ; never. 

Dr. R. D. Dalai : Now, Sir, I shall refer very briefly to the Tata 
Works at Jamshedpur. The Tata Works are the largest and the best 
equii)ped single works for the production of iron and steel, and they 
own large deposits of iron ore and abundant supplies of coal. As regards 
their efficiency, management, and equipment of the plant, they are not in 
any way inferior to iron and steel plants in any other part of the Briti.sh 
Emjnre. During the period 1911 — 1933, the Company's output was 2J 
million tons of pig iron, and 4 } million tons of riolled steel. During the 
last three years this industry has made substantial progress, impeded 
though it lias been by the effects of the unparalleled economic depression, 
iluch credit is due to my lifelong friend, Mn. A. R. Dalai, I.C.S., who has 
L240LAD D 
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wr»i*kod liis brain and legs off since his retirement from Government 
service ; and 1 am sure his extriaordinary devotion, his complete mastery 
of the work, and his assiduous industry have brought about this satisfactory 
result. The Company manned by experts, both from witiiin the industry 
and outside it, has made gr:eat progress in reducing the cost of production 
and has tiius met the wishes of the consumers. The needs of tlie consumers 
are that they shall have the right material at the right price, and the 
company has done its utmost to supply the needs of the consumers. 

During the Great War during the period 1914 — 1918, the Tata Works 
supplied to Government three hundred thousand tons of rolled steel. In 
fact, the Tata Works were the chief source of supply for the Mesopotamian,. 
Egyptian, and Palestine campaigns. These supplies were made at a total 
price which was several crores less than what would have had to be paid 
by Government for steel from other countries, and the Government grate- 
fully acknowledged the services rendered by the Tata Works. 

Then, Sir, the coal industry is vitally interested in this industry of 
the manufacture of pig iron and steel. The Tata Works consume annually 
million Ions of coal, whereas all cotton mills and jute mills of India, 
put together, consume only two million tons of coal. So, Ave are very 
much interested and naturally concerned in the growth of the iron and 
steel industry. 

Sir, tile contribution of the Tata Company to the well-being of India 
should not be measured only by the output of iron and steel. Where 25 
years ago there was only a dense jungle infested by wild animals and 
s])arsoly inhabited by aborigines, there is now a fine industrial town of a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, who enjoy the advantages of well-built 
sanitary houses, Avide roads, an abundant and pure water supply, drainage, 
conservancy, an up-to-date hospital with X-Ray apparatus, and five dis- 
pensaries. Tlie Company has an efficient medical and public health service. 
The toAvii of Jamshedpur is supplied with electricity for lighting purposes. 
The (!ompajiy employs very many more work-people than any other 
industrial concern in the w'hole of India. The Company has adopted the 
8-hour day for its work-people, and pays higher wages than any other 
industrial eoncern in the whole of this country. The Company has pro- 
vided housing accommodation for its employees in accordance with a 
regular toAvn planning scheme by limiting the incidence of population to 
12 families per acre. At the end of March 1933 the number of houses 
available Ava.s 13,200. The Company maintains 40 schools, and provides 
education for the children of its employees. The Company has achieved 
a fine record of training Indians at its own Institute at Jamshedpur for 
filling even highly technical posts with the result that uoav very few 
covenanted non-Indians are employed. 

Sir, T submit that an industry so vital to India must continue to be 
encouraged, inasmuch as the maintenance of a prosperous iron and steel 
industiy, in the highest degree of efficiency, is essential to the economic 
progress of the country ; and having regard to the conspicuous services 
rendered by the Tata Works to the Government during the Great War, 
in lime of need, I submit that every consideration, every sympathy, every 
justice should be shown to the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The 
'imoni should support this industry by every means at their disposal 
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and they should do all they possibly can to assist it and to promote its 
welfare. The share of the available Indian market for steel products 
supplied by the Tata Company is at present 72 per cent. ; so every en- 
deavour should be made to make India self-supporting in the matter of 
iron and steel. For the life of me I do not understand why we sliould 
pay foreign markets millions of rupees for a manufactured article, which 
can be made by labour from material in the ground under our own feet. 
The people of India had great faith in Mr. Jamshedji Tata, the founder 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company ; and it so came to pass that 
thousands of Indian widowed ladies invested their money in this industrial 
concern. I am sure the Government of India are not too bankrupt of 
solicitude for the good of these poor Indian widowed ladies that they will 
be indifferent and apathetic to their welfare. 

Now, Sir, in conclusion, I earnestly request and pray the Honourable 
the Commerce Member and the Honourable the Finance Member to stand 
by this national industry, and to devise ways and means in the Select 
Committee, and to make substantial modifications and changes in the 
Bill, whi^'h will enable the existing industry to thrive and to prosper 
and which will induce new works to come into existence ; and I need hardly 
add that the sympathetic and favourable treatment of this important 
question will earn for them the gratitude and commendations of thousands 
of poor Indian widowed ladies, on whom this Bill, as it is in its present 
crude form, is likely to bring much suffering, misery, and even ruin. 

Mr. B. Das : Sir, much of what fell from the Leader of the House 
about the sound management of the Tata Iron and Steel Works and about 
the high ])orcentage of efficiency that they have evolved by the criticism 
of this House and by a certain amount of control exercised through the 
Government, I entirely endorse. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy 
President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

I also take this opportunity to congratulate you, Mr. Deputy Presi- 
dent, on ihe fact that you have bridged the gulf between workers and 
employers and have identified yourself with capitalists. Today, the 
Deputy President, the representative of the workers on the floor of this 
House, spoke as an employer. If the gulf has been bridged, if the workers 
m India do appreciate the difficulties of the employers in India, in future 
there worJd be less strikes. The Deputy President had a gibe at me 
that I still insist that there should be reduction in the wages of the 
workers. I did not find any argument advanced by the Deputy President, 
whereby I could have been convinced that the time was not yet ripe 
when the salaries and wages of industrial workers, whether they are 
employed in cotton mills or steel works or even the railways, should not 
be reduced. The index prices have gone very low, and the commodity 
prices are so low that the cost of living has gone down, particularly of 
the working classes, who entirely live in the Indian conditions of living. 
And, if they are guided by the same spirit, the same patriotic spirit, 
as the Honourable the Deputy President exhibited this morning on the 
floor of this House, if the workers are anxious that industrie.s must thrive 
and ('om])ete with foreign products, then they must be prepared to accept 
lower M^ages 

L240LAI) d2 
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I do not know where to begin the criticism of this Bill and w^h*5re to 
end. r was surprised that even an astute industrialist like my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, was praising this* Tariff Board's 
report which is not worth the paper on which it is written. My Honour- 
able friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, quoted noble sentiments expressed 
by an 6:r-(!ommerce Member, Sir Charles Innes, who was instrumental 
in granting protection for the first time to the steel industry in 1924. 
Sir, Commerce Members come and Commerce Members go, but the die-hard 
policy of the British Government is so undermining the policy of the 
Government of India that they are nothing but mere handmaids of the 
British Government and have simply to carry out orders. Today it is 
not protection to the Indian steel industry ; it is protection to the British 
steel industry. Do we find the spirit of Sir Charles Innes even in the 
appointment of the personnel of the Tariff Board ? I am not concerned 
with the representative of the Civil Service on the Tariff Board. It is 
Government's look out. They must have a representative of their own 
order in that Board, but they have placed a representative of the Indian 
Legislature in the guise of a Nominated Member of the other House 
situated somewhere in the distant end of this hill. That Nominated 
Member has never been elected to any municipality, any council or any 
Legislature. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswaml Mudaliar : He is an elected member 
of the Madras Corporation, 

Mr. B. Das : I stand corrected. I am glad to hear that. His 
behaviour and attitude has never justified the belief that he has ever 
been an elected member in his life. However, if Government go behind 
the spirit with which tliis Tariff Board was constituted at the outset in 
1923, I do not know how far 1 can blame the Government for it. The 
whole policy has changed. My Honourable friend, Mr. Anklesaria, 
said that it was the Ottaw^a spirit which he wanted. He reciprocated 
this by a visit to Lancashire also and I believe my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody, also visited Lancashire. It is that Ottawa spirit which has 
demoralised the Treasury Benches and they cannot visualize what is 
good for India. Sir, what were the ter;ms of reference to the Tariff 
Board ? These gentlemen entirely misunderstood, and misunderstood 
the terms of reference to the Tariff Board. What were the terms of 
referenced Accidentally one sentence was mentioned: The Board 
is requested to re-examine. .. .the Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agree- 
ment) Amended Act of 1932 " This particular sub-sentence inspired 

the fossilized Tariff Board. T wish the Tariff Board is abolisJied for 
ever. If the so-called experts recommend this kind of protection, India 
seeks no protection. Indian industries do not need any protection. It 
is bettei’ lhat no protection is given for the steel industry and that the 
present revenue duty is maintained than to give a system of protection 
that humiliates the whole nation. What was the policy that guided the 
Tariff Board ? I would refer Honourable Members to para. 107, page 62 
of the report. They say : 

“We have however decided to adopt the other method which is calculated to 
give the British manufacturer a definite advantage consistently with the interests oJf 
the Indian industry. Our object iii doing so is to maintain as far as is now possible 
the principle of .reciprocity underlying the Ottawa Agreement relating to galvanised 
sheets. ’ ’ 
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Sir, either these gentlemen do not understand English or they do not 
miderstaiul the Ottawa Agreement or they do not understand that part 
of the Agreement which aifects the question of gakanised sheets. What 
was the recommendation of the Ottawa Agreement ? Mr. Deputy 
President, the Honourable the President is not in the Chair. He was 
one of the participants at the Ottawa deliberations. Only this morning 
I was reading the Indian Fina/nce in respect of Sir Padamji Ginwalla, 
anothijr delogafey a former Director of the Tatas. I do not know if he 
is still a Director, Perhaps Mr. Mody will be able to say. 

Mr. H. P, Mody (Bombay Millowners^ Association : Indian (;om- 
inorco) : He is not. 

Mr. B. Das : Sir Padamji Ginwalla was also a participant at the 
Ottawa deliberations. These gentlemen were careful to see that i)rotected 
industries were not touched by the Ottawa Agreement. They were com- 
pletely kept out of it. I will read one or two lines with reference to the 
steel industry. It is on page 33 of the Ottawa report : 

** To concede a preference by reducing these rates to a lower figure in favour of 
British steel would impair the protection intended by the Legislature to be afforded 
to the Indian industry and to raise the duties on foreign steel to a higher point than 
was required in India’s own interest would have been a grave departure from the 
fundamental principle of the policy of Discriminating Protection.” 

Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member has changed his attitude. 
The attitude of the Government today is not discriminating protection, 
but indiscriminate protection to British industries. The Tariff Board, 
having these facts before them, these so-called super-experts, misread this 
and they want reciprocity with the British Empire and they talk in a 
subsequent passage about recriprocal benefit to India. T know this House 
will not agree with me except a few noble friends. If I had my own way, 
I would oppose this measure tooth and nail. I will throw it out. I will 
throw a challenge to the Government to introduce this Bill next year in 
February or March and stand on their legs and make a speech supporting 
this revolutionary principle and ideal — ^supporting this idea of British 
preference which is so shamefacedly and so brazenly briought out by thei 
Tariff Board report and in the body of this 'Bill. The Government dare 
not. If they are honest, let them give protection for one year to the Tata 
steel with a proviso that this Bill should be extended for another six years 
when the^new Legislature comes in. This House is not representative. 

We hear of the talk of free trade. Free trade is as dead as Queen 
Anne. My friend, Mr. Anklesaria, if he wants to follow his policy of free, 
trade, ought to go to one of the islands in the Pacific Ocean, I believe it 
is called the Sandwich Islands. Does not my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anklesaria, know that the Liberal Party in England, that big party 
which was controlling the British Government, crashed, because it used 
to advocate free trade ? We will hear of free trade when the Honourable 
the Finance Member rises ; I have not read “ Who’s Who ”, but I have 
seen it in the papers that my Honourable friend was Private Secretary to 
Hiree or four Liberal Chancellors of the Exchequer and British Ministers. 
Whether my Honourable friend himself holds that view personally, that 
the world should be free thinkers or free traders or free hooters, I do not 
know, but this Bill anyway is giving nothing but a free-booter’s licence 
to Great Britain. (Laughter.) My friend, after taking the oath of 
allegiance to the Government of India, will have to adopt a policy of pro- 
tection, a high tariff wall ; but w'hether he supports the vicious principles 
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embodied in this Bill, that is a different question — he is nothing but a 
part of the machinery. Sir, not only that, but what have these super- 
pedagogues of the Tariff Board done ? Sir, they "have gone out of their 
way and they have advised the Government of India, and they have 
advised the nation, because they were paid from the tax-payer’s money — 

T believe this advice is not only to the Treasury Benches, but also to the 
representatives of the nation that sit on this side of the House and also 
to the vvorld at large — Sir, they have advised that there should be no 
revenue duty. Sir, who asked them to pass those unwanted remarks ? 
Sir, T am grateful to the Honourable the Commerce Member for placing 
in the Library some pieces of evidence, but only the pieces of evidence of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, both oral and written, are found — ^the 
other pieces of evidence, particularly those in which I was interested have 
not yet been placed in the Library table. If you ask me what pieces of 
evidence I am particularly interested in, I will say I am interested in the 
evidence of the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers of 
the United Kingdom, London, the Sheet-Makers Association of the Unit(‘d 
Kingdom, London, and the Welsh Sheet-Manufacturers’ Associatioji, 
London. I hope the Honourable the Commerce Member, when he receives 
these from Calcutta, will place them in the Library or on the Select Com- 
mittee table, so that Members may take advantage of knowing all about 
the written and oral evidence of these sections of the British thought. 
Sir, I had no time — ^this was placed only this morning in the Library, but 
I was just glancing them through, and I said to myself : Who was that 
super-genius of the Tariff Board experts who conceived the idea that the 
task had been imposed upon them, so that they could make a recommenda- 
tion that there .should be no revenue duty ” ? I find it is the President. 

An Honourable Member : Who was the President ? 

Mr. B. Das : The President was Dr. Mathai who is supposed to be 
a great economist. lie was questioning one Mr. Mather, thus : 

" Frvmlent : What I am trying to do is to arrive at some Jcind of principle 
with regard to the Government policy in the matter of tlie purchase of rails on which 
we could base our proposals — , 

and then he goes on and discusses the question whether there should be 
no revenue duty ; but. Sir, that leads me to ask a question of the Honour- 
able the Commence Member. Besides the terms of reference,^ did the 
Government of India at any time ask the Tariff Board to make an inquiry 
about the principle of taxation — whether there should or should not be 
any revenue duty or whether the revenue duty can be reduced. Sir, I 
pause for a reply. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Not that I know of. 

Mr, B. Das : I am very glad to hear that. But here these theorists 
— we know what they are — take upon themselves a self-assumed responsi- 
bility and the President assumes to himself the responsibility of thinking 
that the Government of India have asked him that he should inquire 
whether there should be a revenue duty or not ; and we find the recom- 
mendations ; of course it is all based on false calculations. 

Now, my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, asks us to look 
into Tables and 25 ; but although in Table ^ the Tariff Board reaches 
the copqlusion that certain items should not have any duty at aU, because 
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(he Tatas’ steel gets its proper price without any protective duty, at the 
end of the book in the table of tariff that is given, they make no mention 
that the revenue duty should be taken off, becatuse it was beyond their 
power, and if this Tariff Board recommended this, I say they went beyond 
their jurisdiction. Tf, of course, the Honourable the Finance Member 
appoints at any future date a Committee or a Commission to consider 
what should be the proper tariff policy, the proper fiscal policy for India, 
and if such a Committee recommends that such and such a revenue duty 
should be removed, this House will give due consideration to it. Then, 
I shall also respectfully go through that Committee's Report and see 
wliether I could accept those recommendations or whether 1 should sug- 
gest any alterations, — but for these experts, the so-called experts who were 
asked to modify the scheme of protection, to come and suggest methods of 
reduction of revenue duty is absurd. 

And, Sir, this Government stands pilloried, they cannot reduce any 
revenue duty without fulfilling the pledge which Sir George Schuster 
gave on the floor of this House in September or October, 1931. When the 
surcharges of 25 per cent, were levied, as my Honourable friend. Dr. 
Ziauddin, . has already referred to the fact that the protected industries 
got a benefit thereby of 25 per cent, surcharge, but that is another issue. 
We were given an assurance that if at any time there should be any reduc- 
tion of revenue duty, it should be first in the direction of taking off the 
surcharges and abolishing the low level of income-tax — ^that is, the limit 
from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,999 should be taken off first, and also simulta- 
neously the restoration of the salary cuts. Already my friends in the 
services have received the restoration of five per cent, of their salaries. 
An assurance was also given that the salary cuts should be restored and 
the low level of income-tax should be raised to Rs. 2,000. That Finance 
Member is not present here. But today or tomorrow, when the present 
Finance Member will rise, he will, I suppose, justify his position whether 
the pledges or assurances of his predecessors liave any moral value before 
the Government of India and before the country, because the Finance 
Member holds a. very peculiar position in India and in fact in every 
country in the world. His words on financial questions are taken as 
gospel truth, and, if he likes, one word of his will completely upset the 
money-markets — ^whether it is the Stock Exchange of Calcutta or Bombay. 
Sir George Schuster, who wais nicknamed Surcharge ” Schuster, because 
of introducing those 25 per cent, surcharges in 1931, gave us those assur- 
ances, and if he gave those assurances, let the Government cogitate over 
them, let them read over the speeches of Sir George Schuster. Sir, how 
is it that in the disguise of a protective Bill, the Government have intro- 
duced a system of fiscal tariff policy by which they are reducing the revenue 
duties ? Sir, Government had no right to reduce revenue duties in the 
autumn Session. This Bill incorporates the principle and the policy of 
taxation which my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, recognises 
and he asked his colleague, the Finance Member, to explain the present 
policy of levying an excise duty of Rs. 4 a ton on the steel ingot as has been 
incorporated in the Bill. I say, it is against the financial and fiscal policy 
and against the budgetary system of any Government to introduce, under 
the guise of a protected measure to an industry, new principles of taxation. 
New principles of taxation require discussion and the consideration of the 
whole nation. The principle is so disguised that even the country at large 
have not found time to express its opinion. My Honourable friend. 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, has already quoted the considered opinion of the 
Secretary of the Shareholders Association, Bombay. I wholeheartedly 
endorse their financial recommendations, and I believe these endorse the 
views of every nationalist all over India, and I do hope they do not upset 
in any way my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, however he may disagree 
with the oft-expressed views of the Secretary of the Shareholders Associa- 
tion, Bombay. So, I think the Government are taking advantage today. 
They are depriving the country of the right of criticism and are introduc- 
ing principles of taxation which they have no business to introduce. 

They have also no business to introduce that vicious taxation called 
^ p the excise duty. It is true that I supported the former 
Finance MemW's taxation policy last Budget Session 
by agreeing to the excise duty on matches and sugar. Not that I was 
enamoured of it, but I knew that the Government of India were in such a 
bankrupt position that they could not carry on unless they stole a march 
on the new Federal (constitution and on the resources that w^re meant for 
the new Provincial Governments. I had to support it reluctantly, and I 
also know that I have earned a bad name amongst ray colleagues in the 
Indian mercantile community because of that support. But I gave that 
support, because I felt the Government of India were bankrupt. If the 
Government of India have not received as much money as they expected, 
then it is for the Finance Member to bring out a new Bill next Session oh 
the 28th or the 29th of February, whatever it may be next year. Before 
that, they have no right to smuggle an excise duty by means of this Bill. 
And what does this mean ? The Tariff Board, like my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anklesaria, have inculcated a new spirit of reciprocity. They wanted 
that certain items of steel will have no revenue duty. The Government 
of India have magnified that issue and they have levied this excise duty, 
so that the Indian steel will have always a certain handicap. It will not be 
able to compete Avith British steel. Sir, that pregnant passage, which T 
quoted from the OttaAva Report, says that the consumers will not be handi- 
capped. My friend, the representath’^e of the free trader, Mr. Anklesaria, 
talked a little on behalf of the consumers and he wholeheartedly blessed 
the vicious principle of this Bill which reduces the duty on British steel to 
nil or to a few rupees and levies a heavy duty of Rs. 39 and more in the case 
of certain items of continental steel. I am not going to discuss here the 
queistion of tested and untested steel, but it is w^ell-known that the con- 
tinental steel was untested and it was coming at a low price. The con- 
sumers and the masses, who are not as bureaucrat as my friend, Mr. Mody, 
is, did not mind to buy this untested steel, because they could purchase it 
at a low price. So, the consumer is affected, because he cannot get the steel 
at a low price. Again, I test the knowledge of the super-experts of the 
Tariff Board. They have evaluated the tested and the untested steel at the 
same price, so that they may put a further handicap on the Indian steel 
industry, with the result that the Tata Iron and Steel Company will be 
able to sell only tested steel and shall have to compete with the British tested 
steel. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Sir, the Honourable the Leader of the House very aptly compared ^tlie 
principle of the present Bill, Avhich he has introduced, with the principle 
of the Indian Cotton Textile Act passed last Session. Sir, I need not 
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repeat the history of the Cotton Textile Bill. I believe it was the Deputy 
President who referred to the Mody-Lees Pact. I did point out last Ses- 
sion that if Mr. Mody gave an extra five per cent, at some future date to 
the British textile manufacturers, it was the leaders of the mercantile 
community of India who acquiesced to the Indo- Japanese Agreement and 
gave 25 per cent, preference to England. So, in one way, the Honourable 
the Leader of the House was right that this Bill is similar to the Indiati 
Cotton Textile Bill which gave 25 per cent, preference to the British tex- 
tiles, and, in certain cases, even a preference of 30 per cent. 

Now, Sir, there is one point to which I would like to refer. Even the 
Ottawa Agreement gave only 10 per cent, preference to British goods. 
There were certain iron and steel articles which were assessed to 20 per 
cent, if they were continental, and 10 per cent, if they were British. Now, 
what was the occasion for the Tariff Board or the Government to include 
all those items as protected articles ? Did the Tatas hsk for it ? I do not 
think the Tatas asked for it. I have gone through their memoranda, and 
I do not find any such thing. When Government have brought out a mea- 
sure to modify a system of protection, they have no business to include new 
items. I find from item 2 (35) of the Tariff Act of 1890, as modified on 
the^lSth of May, 1933 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Modified or Mody-fied ? 

Mr. B. Das : As my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, is everywhere, 
so I will say Mody-fied it. 

I find that some of the articles of the British steel industry have been 
put on the protected tariff, and the continental steel will have to bear a 
lieavy duty of Rs. 39 or Rs. 43. This is simply absurd. Not only is this 
absurdity perpetrated by the Tariff Board, but also by this Government. 
If this Government feel that the Tata Steel works deserve adequate pro- 
tection, let them continue the same protection as it is today. But this is 
not their policy. Their policy is to give enlarged protection to the British 
steel industry. As I stated elsewhere, this Bill and the Tariff Board have 
out-Ottawaed the Ottawa Agreement. At the time of the Ottawa discus- 
sions, I heard the talks of those w^ho have been to Ottawa. 

The British steel industry never put forward such an absurd proposi- 
tion and even Mr. Baldwin, who was a signatory to this Pact, could not 
propound such a proposal, however greedy the mercantile community of 
England might be. Today the Tariff Board, consisting of two Indians, 
belonging to my own race, have gone out of their way, and they have intro- 
duced the system of differentiation in Tariff by which a high tariff wall has 
been put agaipst continental goods and a very low rate is put on British 
goods. Who asked the Tariff Board experts to follow the spirit of recip- 
rocity and thereby evolve a scheme by which British steel should come 
into India at favourable rates ? They themselves recognise that, and this 
is evident from what I have already quoted. If that be so, then this 
Tariff Board report is not an expert report, and we cannot place any 
reliance on this report. It is anti-national and revolutionary in spirit. 

My Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, said that he was very 
anxious that subsidiary industries should find certain relief from the steel 
industry, and then he paid a high compliment to the late Jamshedji Tata. 
I also reciprocate the * compliment that he conveyed to the spirit of 
Jamshedji Tata, and I take the opportunity to say that had the successors 
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of Jaiushedji Tata followed the spirit of Jamshedji, then they would not 
have come with a beggar ’s bowl to Simla and Delhi' for protection. They 
would not have been instrumental in 1927 for the introduction of the 
principle of Imperial Preference in the fiscal policy of India, and that too, 
for the first time in the history of India. We then swallowed that bitter 
pill for the descendants of Jamshedji Tata. Although I join wholeheartedly 
in the high compliment that is paid to the spirit of Jamshedji Tata today, 
I am not going even for the sake of the spirit of Jamshedji Tata to swallow 
this bitter pill that has been incorporated in spite of the persuasion of 
Mr. Mody which will come tomorrow, and we will see how Mr. Mody 
supports this vicious principle of Imperial Preference, preference to British 
steel. Surely the soiil of Jamshedji Tata will writhe in anguish in heaven 
that his descendants have fallen to such low depths. (Laughter.) 

Sir, I was talking of subsidiary industries. My Honourable friend, 
the Leader of the House, appealed to the generosity of feeling of the 
management of Tatas that they will give steel at a fair selling price to 
these nascent industries and other subsidiary industries. I have often 
laid my charge against the Tatas on this issue specially for their selling 
pig iron to England and Japan at a low price and selling pig iron at a 
high price in India whereby, six or eight years ago, the Indian Applied 
Engineering industries were ruined. Today I do not like that the Leader 
of the House should indulge in such platitudes. If that is the intention 
of the Government, if that forms part of the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board, and I know in one of the passages they say that the representative 
of the Tatas assured them that they will do their very best to sell to sub- 
sidiary industries at a reasonable price, I say let it be incorporated in the 
body of the Bill. This is not a taxation measure that we cannot introduce 
beneficent clauses in this measure. Steel and pig iron form the raw 
material of various other industries, and we are here not protecting one 
particular industrial firm, but we have to protect all the allied industries, 
and I do hope that in the Select Committee the Government will see their 
way to accept such a proposal. 

I do not find the Honourable the Finance Member present in the House 
just now. I have made a certain amount o:^ criticism about the vieious 
principle of introducing in this protective measure principles of taxation 
in the shape of reduction of revenue duty and of levying excise duty. I 
do advise the Honourable the Finance Member to discuss with his collea- 
gues and to withdraw this Bill. Let the Government bring forward a pure 
protective Bill. Let them forget that they have to protect the British 
steel industry, let them only remember that they are here to protect an 
Indian industry. If they do not. want to modify the Bill, then, for any 
representative of the Treasury Benches to talk of granting protection to 
Indian industry, is mere sop. The whole country has understood the game. 
We are too weak-loieed here, and we cannot register our protest and we 
cannot make the real view of the nation prevail here in this House. As 
I said a few minutes ago, in spite of the handicap, I have thrown out a 
challenge. Lot the Government withdraw the whole Bill and bring forward 
the measure next March, and they will see the result. Sir, I am not a 
shareholder in the Tates. Others are here who are shareholders or 
Directors. I am an Indian, and I am. a well-wisher of that huge Indian 
industry. I .want to give honourable protection to the Tatas, and, as I 
said before, if this scheme of protection comes out, as it is, from the Select 
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Committee, I will oppose it tooth and nail. We do no want any protection 
to an industry, however much it needs it, by humiliating that industry 
and those who control that industry and thereby humiliating the whole 
nation. ( Applause. ) 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, before I proceed to submit for the con- 
sideration of the House certain observations in connection with this Bill, 

I state that I entirely agree with what the Honourable the Deputy Presi- 
dent said regarding the services rendered by Jamshedji Tata to the 
country. I do endorse the statement that he was a great benefactor to the 
country, and I do endorse that he did a good many things, in order to show 
us the way how to stand on our own legs and how to keep our self-respect 
in the matter of trade improvement. Sir, as a matter of abstract proposi- 
tion, I agree that a national key industry should be protected, even that 
I agree to. But having agreed to all these things, it is quite a different 
thing to agree to a scheme of protection which takes the money from some 
other person and professes generosity in the name of what they call a 
national and a key industry. But, Sir, before I go to that, there is one 
other point, the usual hardy annual that I always bring forward in this 
House and which my Honourable friend, Mr. Vidj^a Sagar Pandya, also 
alluded to, and that is that we have been supplied with these papers only 
a few days ago. Of course I was not here, but those of the Members w^ho 
are here got the papers about the 14th or 15th of this month, and today 
we are supposed to be so much conversant with all the details that we 
should be able to criticise the most elaborate speech of my Honourable 
friend, the Leader of the House, who has been enabled to make tha.t speech 
aided by his Secretary and all the official notes et hoc genus omni, and I 
think it is rather hard lines that we should be treated in this manner. 

Another matter that I should like to bring forward is that the papers 

tb which the Tariff Board had access must be placed before this House, 

80 that we may be in a position to see whether their conclusions are 

justified by the premises that they had at their disposal. I quite agree 

that the report itself will not give sufficient materials to us in order to 
come to a conclusion. As the Privy Council said in a famous case from 
Bengal, where a judge makes up his mind, he, of course, lays stress upon 
points that go to support his view, but it does not follow^ therefrom that he 
has not considered the opposite view. That may be all right where you 
have got access to a superior Court which has got a chance of reviewing the 
evidence upon which one Court came to one conclusion. But here the 
Tariff Board makes a report, and, my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, says that in these matters we have got to be guided by the Tariff 
Board’s report. I quite admit that. The Tariff Board was appointed on 
the ground that they are experts. I suppose the Members are paid hand- 
somely, and they take a great deal of trouble over their deliberations. T 
have no objection to admit that they have taken a great deal of trouble in 
collecting materials. Only I do not know what opposing materials they 
had before them. T do not say w^e will disagree with them but my com- 
plaint is that we have not got the whole of the materials. And as I assert 
that it is the privilege of this House to judge whether the Tariff Board is 
correct or not, I submit that it is a somewhat tall order from the Commerce 
Member to tell, us that in all these matters we must accept the verdict of 
the experts. Sir, today I have not got that book with me called, “ The 
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New Despotism written by the present Lord Chief Justice of England, 
in which he states that where an expert is installed in a certain place he 
does not believe that anybody else has any right to say as to what conclusion 
lie will come to ; and he says that after all an expert knows everything. 
That is the position of the experts and although we have got the highest, 
regard for the experts I must say that as laymen we can come to a better 
judgiueiit than experts who are obsessed with their own ideas. T, tliere- 
fore, say that in order to enable us to come to a conclusion as to the correct- 
ness or otherwise of the report or the decision of the Tariff Board we 
ought to have been supplied with materials which we have not been. Such 
of the materials as were supplied were not supplied to us in time. Con- 
sidering the fact that we are not assisted by a secretariat, considering the 
fact that we do not profess to be experts, I say that Government have not 
been dealing with us fairly. 

While I admit that the Tariff Board did devote a lot of trouble and 
took advantage of the extra time granted to them by the Act, for the 
temporary extension of the protection till October next, I submit, Sir, that 
they have entirely failed in their duty because they have started this 
inquiry upon an untenable basis and upon a ground which, I beg to sub- 
mit, so far as this House is concerned, will not be admitted at all as correct. 
They say at page 20 of the report, paragraph 33 : 

** We have examined in some detail the effects of protection on the industry. 
It remains to consider whether any estimate is possible of tho cost of protection to 
the coiintry. It is desirable at the outset to draw a distinction 

— and that is the point upon which T make my complaint — 

** betwccMi the cost of protection and its burden on the country. The Tariff Board 
is assisting in the administration of a settled policy, which was determined by the 
Tiegislaliire on consideration of general benefits to be ultimately purchased at a 
certain cost. It is not for us to compute the sum of these general benefits which 
are to be set against the cost, and to attempt to draw up as it were a ))alance sheet 
of tho assets and liabilities of the scheme.’’ 

I say, Sir, that they have entirely misconceived their duty. I admit 
that the Legislature, So long ago as seven years back, did accept the prin- 
ciple of protection for the Tata Company. It is perfectly true that these 
gentlemen were asked to say whether that protection should continue or 
should bo modified or should be completely annulled. But at the same time 
there is a very important thing and as regards that also I have my com- 
plaint against the Honourable the Commerce Member. The whole scheme 
of protection, everything that you want to give to these gentlemen, depends 
upon your resources. What the Legislature has decided is that yon must 
give protection. But supposing there is no money out of which to give 
protection, what is the po-int in flourishing before us the decision of the 
Legislature ? The Legislature did not say that you must give protection 
at any cost, even if you become bankrupt by giving it. That was certainly 
not the decision of the Legislature. The Legislature took up the question 
of protection to a national and a key industry and they came to the coh- 
dnsion that that industry ought to be protected. But, Sir, the question of 
the cost to the pountry also comes in ; whether that cost can be afforded by 
the country is the most important question and unless you ban come 
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definitely to the conclusion that there are resources out of which you can 
give this protection to this company, what is the use of your inquiry ? Of 
course, two plus two makes four ; we do not want you to make that calcula- 
tion. Consequently I submit that they have proceeded upon an entirely 
wrong basis and have shirked, — I do not say wilfully but out of an error of 
judgment, — the most important portion of the inquiry by enunciating for 
themselves a proposition which, so far as this report is concerned, goes 
against the real position which the Tariff Board had to reckon with. There- 
fore, Sir, I submit that this matter should be made dear as to what benefit 
the country has reaped and what the burden on the country has been in 
consequence of this protection, what is the benefit of the whole thing. It 
will not d‘o to simply say that, as these gentlemen have had protection for 
seven years, it will be a pity after having spent so much to leave them in 
the lurch. But at tlie same time you must say what is it that we have 
benefited by: The Commerce Member asked, have they or have they not 
taken advantage of the protection and have they not improved their situa- 
tion ? He expressed his satisfaction that they have improved their situa- 
tion. Sir, in the blden days when we were at school, those of us who were 
fortunate enough to win prizes used to get a chit attached to the book that 
was given to us as a present w^here it was stated, ‘‘ As reward of merit and 
an incentive to further improvement Is that the principle upon which 
this protection is being granted ? I respectfully submit that that is an 
entirely wrong principle. It has been admitted and stated over and over 
again that ex])enses, which are perfectly rcfisonable and probably a 
necessary item, would be absolutely undesirable if resources are not at your 
disposal. Now, what is the position ? They put up a scheme of ])rotection 
where they find that there will be a huge deficit ; and how are you going 
to make up this deficit ? By putting on an excise duty. I ask : “ Wliy 
do you put forward a scheme when you liave no money and w^hy do you 
try and knock it out of somebody else, the consumer, who is the milch 
cattle in India I say the Government has absolutely no money in 
order to give this protection. I say it on their owm statement. Time after 
time we have approached the Government all over the country for some 
grant, for some improvement in the condition of the wretched agricultural 
community of India. We were always told that there is no money : we are 
told ; “All your complaints are perfectly right : we entirely admit the 
justice of your complaint ; but where is the money Now, what is the 
cost to the country on account of this protection ? If the Tariff Board had 
told me exactly what the country has to pay for the protection of this steel 
industry, then I should be in a better position to lay my complaint against 
the Government of India and say : “I came to you time after time for 
mioney in order to improve the condition of the agricultural classes, in 
order to remove their rural indebtedness, in order to remove s(> many of 
their other troubles from which they are suffering. I have been told that 
you had no money. Will you kindly tell me where you get this money 
from ? Why do you want to put your, hands deep in our pockets in order 
to help this industry Theoretically, as an abstract proposition, it is 
a very good thing, just as so many other thingls are good, and yet you are 
not able to meet them in consequence of want of resources. I submit, there- 
fore, that vrhen the Government has no money for anything else, when, in 
order to get this scheme of protection through, they have to put their hands 
in the pockets of other persons like myself, that is to say, the consumer, it 
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ought not to do this. What did the Tariff Board say in paragraph 120 t 
They say : 

“ in all cases where }'Ou give proteetion or in all cases where you impose aa 
excise duty the consumer must suffer.'^ 

Thanks. But what about all of you gentlemen who resent even 
this five per cent, cut in your salaries ? But of course it is the consumer 
here ; what does it matter ? He has got to pay for an eventual benefit : 
and what this benefit is going to be 1 do not know : you do not know : 
nobody else knows. Seven years ago they made a calculation and they 
thought at the end of seven years this protection will cease. We have 
seen the end of seven years and we have passed an extra six months 
and what is the result ? The Tariff Board says : “ Give them another 
chance for seven years. Does anybody know that at the end of seven 
years this protection is going to cease ? I do not know. He would be 
a bold man who can prophesy that they will not claim protection again. 
Upon what ? Upon the most extraordinary ground that because there 
was a strike among the workers of that institution, it cost them 2 crores. 
Ergo, the people of India must pay. What is there to prevent these 
gentlemen coming again after the end of seven years asking for pro- 
tection again ? What is tjbe standard which you have laid down to be 
reached before you withdraw this protection and say to them : “ Look 
here, we have given you suJQficient protection : we set this standard before 
you as the goal which you have got to reach ; and as you have just 
reached or not reached it, we will not give you any more protection. ’’ 
What is the goal at which we are driving ? Absolutely none. Nobody 
knows. It is perfectly true that they have done a great deal sinee the time 
protection was first given in 1926, and I have absolutely no doubt that if 
this protection is granted for another seven years there will be a better 
report regarding what they did. But how long is this to go on and how 
long am I to suffer under this agony ? The Government of India must 
be consistent. If they have money to throw away like this, then they 
have no business to say that they have no resources for other matters ; 
and without knowing where you are going, without knowing to what 
extent you will be mulcted in money from the pocket of the poor Indian 
public, I submit it is not fair, it is not just, it is extremely undesirable, 
that the Government should take money from the poorest population in 
the world, simply because they, (the Board), want this protection to con- 
tinue. These gentlemen of the Tariff Board say the cost of protection 
is shared by all or any of the following four parties — the foreign manu- 
facturer, the Indian merchant, the consumers in India and the taxpayers 
in India. These last two items I am concerned with — consumers in India 
and taxpayers in India. After writing a whole page of, if I may respect- 
fully say so, platitudes which are entirely irrelevant, they come to the 
conclusion that you cannot exactly say what the cost to the country was 
or what the burden imposed on the country was. But they give some 
sort, of figure here. “ We might, therefore, put down the gross cost of 
protection to the country, — (it almost takes my breath away), — at 
Rs. 1,428 lakhs.’’ That means, I suppose, 14i crores. I should be very 
glad if I w^as given three crores to improve the agricultural community. 
T do not claim all the 14J crores : I do not want even 10 crores — ^I want 
only three crores to be allotted, for instance, to the Madras Government 
and then we should have had a remission in land revenue to the extent 
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of 25 per cent, that the Council, the country and everybody who had 
sulfered from this agricultural depression, wanted ; and yet Government 
will not give it. They say that 144 crores is the gross cost : and what 
is the net i They lay down certain proporsitions and come to the conclu- 
sion that they cannot say what exactly the net cost is. I do not know 
where I am. I launch upon a scheme of protection which has so far 
landed me in Rs. 144 crores gross : I do not know where it is going to 
lead me to. There is no money. You put your hands deep into the 
pockets of the poor consumer and put down an excise duty and make 
up the money : for what ? To protect a national industry of course. 
If you have the money I shall have no objection : I shall be the first to 
say, there is the money, you may go and take it. We have been told, 
and the Honourable the Deputy President was very eloquent over the way 
in w’hich these gentlemen looked after their labourers and all that sort 
of thing. I will first take the war. During the war it seems they did 
forego a portion of their profit, and the benefit to the exchequer was 
two crores or something like that. Will the -Honourable the Deputy Pre- 
sident and the other Honourable Members calculate the cost in men and 
money contributed by the agricultural population of India for the 
resources of the war ? Hoav many members of the agricultural com- 
inimity were Tecruited for the war and how many laid down their lives 
in the service of their country ? What did the Tatas do then ? What 
did the Jamshedpur people do ? They say : “We abandoned two 
crores of our profits.’* But may I know whose money it was ? It is 
my money. Why do I say that it is my money ? Because I gave the 
protection to these people, and these gentlemen claim that they have 
foregone these two crores, but they do not take into account the contri- 
bution that the entire agricultural community made for the war in men 
and money and in so many other ways to eiiai)lo the war to be conduct- 
ed in a successful manner, and it would take me many hours to re- 
capitulate all those things before the House. That is so far as the war 
J.S concerned. And as for the welfare of their population, it is a very 
good thing that they have imi)roved the amenities of life for their work- 
men and so forth, I have not had the honour of receiving one of those 
books that my friend, Mr. Pandya, referred to, f)ut I know from whose 
money all those improvements that are referred to in that book are 
made. They have attended to the welfare of their labouring population 
partly because of self-interest, because if you don’t give them the neces- 
sary conveniences they will run away and the work of the factory will 
be stopped, — and partly out of the money that I put into the pockets 
of Tatas in order to enable to do certain things. Sir, therefore I say it 
js not fair, it is not just that those of us who have to consume their 
materials should be called upon to pay higher prices for those materials. 
Consequently, though I agree in theory with the question of protection 
I do not agree to grant protection in this particular case simply because 
that the Tariff Board has stated that Tatas are entitled to protection. 
I say no protection of any kind should be given to these people. Of 
course, I am^fighting a losing cause, I know, because I know that Gov- 
ernment has brought forward this Bill, and throughout the history of 
this Legislature no measure which has been brought forward by Govern- 
ment has been defeated in this House. Sir, in the absence of the neces- 
sary material before the House, I say that no protection should be grant- 
ed simply because the Tariff Board have recommended it. It is not 
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just, it is not fair to the country to saddle us with this liability. And, 
taliving of this welfare business, it reminds me of the old proverb 
Halwai ka dukan men dada jm ka fatiha But I ask whose money is 
it with which you grant these people protection ? Therefore, on prin- 
ciple this protection which these gentlemen of the Tariff Board have 
recpmmendcd. and which the Government of India have agreed to pay, 
should not be given, especially because the Government have not been 
treating fairly the agricultural population of this country which forms 
the largest proportion, which contributes the greatest amount of revenues 
ajid which is really the piller and strength of the Government and upon 
which Government stands. I admit I am not sufficiently conversant 
with the figures and details to say whether 3.8 or 8-9 per cent, should 
or should not be given. 

I'hen, Sir, the only last thing which I would like to refer to is the 
paragraph in the Tariff Board Report relating to the manner in which 
the Tata Company, the parent Company as it is called, treats the poor 
children. I mean the subsidiary industries. Those children are still 
minors. It must be remembered that the Tata Company were given pro- 
tection not for themselves ; they were given protection upon the distinct 
understanding, that they were going to encourage the other industries, 
the bye-product industries and such other things. Did they do it ? I 
am glad the Honourable the Commerce Member has stated strongly his 
opinion regarding the methods adopted by the company in dealing witli 
these subsidiary industries. When the extension of the old Act was 
first brought before the House, I remember to have quoted a conversa- 
tion that took place between the President of the Tariff Board and the 
representatives of the Tatas where they went from point to point in 
order to justify their position, and the President of the Tariff Board said 
it was an extremely unjustifiable position. Therefore, as I have already 
said, this protection that is now asked should not be given. 1 say there 
is absolutely no point in this Bill going to the Select Committee unless 
the members of the Select Committee can devise some means by which 
the Tatas and the consumers will be satisfied, in which case I 
should be the first to stand up before this House to congratulate the 
members of the Select Committee and apologise to them for opposing the 
scheine. But remember you want to put your hand into the treasury which 
you have filled by the sweat of the peasantry, and from that you want to 
give this money, and therefore I object, and object very strongly to the 
proposal. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Sir, I rise to congratulate not my- friend, 
the Commerce Member, although the three parts of his speech 
which he delivered this morning could very well have been delivered 
by any one of us on this side of the House. He put himself foujr ques- 
tions, and, in answer to the first 3 of his 4 questions, he spoke in a way 
which we expected the first Indian Commerce Member to speak. Sir, we 
are glad that, so far as that portion of his speech was concerned, it was in 
accordance with our own views on the subject, but on the fourth part of 
his speech, which I consider by far the most important part, I am afraid, 
I cannot congratulate him. But, in rising now, it is my intention first to 
congratulate my friend who was sitting next to me, — ^unfortunately I do 
not find him now in his seat, — I hope Honourable Members in this House 
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will convey iny congratulations to him, — (At this stage, Mr. Mody who was 
away from his seat, entered the Chamber amidst applause of the Nation-- 
alist Benches), — ^my friend, Mr. Mody, had all along been an enthusiastic- 
advocate of Imperial Preference. He is now given a good dose of it, and, 
I daresay, he is given a deal more than even he would be able to swallow. 
He cursed us that day, but today those curses have come home to roost. 
Needless of our protests and unmindful of our warnings, he thought it 
good fun to ride a Lion, and that the British Lion ; 

Master Mody of Jamshedpore 
l^iniled as on a Lion he rode 
Tii03’' returned from the ride 
With Master Mody inside 
And the smile on the face of the Lion.” 

Ever since my Honourable friend entered this House in 1930, the 
House, by a majority, had been committing itself to the policy of prefer- 
ential tariffs. Therefore, no useful purpose will be served in raising a 
controversy on that question beyond the fact of recording, on the prin- 
ciple, “ Let us agree to differ 

The Government of India, in introducing this measure, stated in 
their Statement of Objects and Reasons that the Bill seeks to give effect 
to the i)i*otective measures recommended by the Tariff Board. Before I 
tleal with those recommendations and the way in which the Government 
propose to give effect to them, let me at the outset obser\’<e that, if the 
Government were to believe that the very name of the Tariff Board would 
impress us, they are very much mistal?en. We have been losing our faith 
in the Tariff Board, of late, not because we do not want a Tariff Board, 
but because we could not have it composed of men who can command the 
confidence of the country. The reports of the Tariff Board, and in parti- 
cular, the one now under discussion, has convinced us more than ever 
that if this Board is to render useful service, it should be composed of a 
( •hairmari of the status of a High Court Judge and two members selected 
on the principles adopted by the American and Australian Governments. 
I am not making this observation without cause, but I do not want to cast 
any reflection on the motives of the personnel of the present Tariff Board. 
On the last occasion, when we were discussing the reports of two Tariff 
Boards simultaneously, I came across two sets of important recommenda- 
tions on one and the same subject, but diametrically opposite to each 
other. Then I drew the attention of this House to that and some otheij 
matters and promised myself that I would come before you and suggest 
even the abolition of the Board itself. If it cannot be mended, it must be 
ended. While I do not question the abilities of Dr. Mathai and his expert 
knowledge of economic problems, it is surprising, to say the least about it, 
that a person who wrote the cotton textile report is the same 
person who wrote this report and who today advocates preferential 
duties, and even no duties, in favour of Great Britain in a 
manner which has not helped to create any confidence in his 
judgment. As for the other Indian Member, to use the language of 
Sir Ilari Singh Gpur, the lessi said about it the better. (Laughter.) If 
the Government desire that we should have confidence in the Tariff Board, 
the Government should adopt the recommendations of the Indian Members 

Ii240LAD B 
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who were in a minority on the Fiscal Commission. The Indian Members 
of the Fiscal Commission observed in their minority report as follows : 

** Jn our view, the Board should consist of three members and the Chairman 
should bo a trained lawyer occupying the status of a High Court Judge. A Judge 
of a High Court lias to adjudicate on important and complicated problems of litiga- 
tion and his impartiality cannot be questioned 

As regards the two other in embers wo must examine the principles adopted by 
America and Australia in constituting their respective Boards. ‘ The members of 
the United States Tarilf Commission appeared to be for the most psirt men of wide 
general attainments.’ Members other than the Chairman ' appear to be for the 
most part men who have distinguished themselves in law or in politics We may 
quote from the Act creating a Tariff Commission in the United States of America, 
Section 700 : 

' That a Commission is hereby created and established to be known as the 
United States Tariff Commission (hereafter in the title referred to as 
the- Commission) which shall be composed of six members who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice of the Senate.' 

Wo think it is desirable to adopt the same principle for selecting the two other 
members. They should be eh'cted by the non-olTicial members of the Iiegislative 
Assembly; who represent wide electorates throughout the country and may well be 
relied upon to choose * men of ability, of integrity and of impartiality The 
principle recfimmcndcd by us is similar to the one adopted by the United States of 
America. Tlic best way of making appointments ‘by and with the advice ' of the 
Legislature is to allow them to elect such members. We have recommended that the 
Chairmaji should be a trained lawyer. The two other members, if our reeomirjenda- 
tion is adopted, will be distinguished men who may bo expected, while representing 
the interests of the consumers, to be capable of taking broad views in the larger 
interests of the country." 

T draw particular attention to these recommendations of the Indian 
Members of the Fiscal Commission, men in Avhose judgment the country 
had groat confidence and who had established their reputation for sound 
judgment. Unless the Tariff Board is so constituted as to give general 
satisfaction to the people of India and command for their decisions the 
general support of the country, their recommendations will not carry any 
more weight than the recommendations of any Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. Therefore, I propose to deal with these recommendations 
and the proposals made thereon with caution. 

The steel industry of this country, to use the words of the Indian 
Finance, is a national industry. It is a key industry, it is an industry 
'essential for defence purposes. It is an industry which utilises the indi- 
ggious raw materials to the fullest extent and caters to the home market 
in the largest degree. It is an industry which employs in a single unit 
the largest number of labourers, pays them adequately and provides them 
with various amenities. It is an industry which in less than a decade has 
brought down the number of foreign technical experts from 229 to about 
60 and replaced every one of the retired non-Indian officials by Indians for 
whose training it has spent all the money and taken all the trouble. That 
is the industry. Are these recommendations of the Board or the proposals 
of the Government calculated to promote the prosperity of that industry ? 
That is the question we should ask ourselves. A perusal of both has 
given me the uncomfortable feeling that the industry is to be deprived of 
such advantages as it may have a right to expect in order to facilitate 
the exploitation of the Indian market by the British industry. We do not 
stand in the way — ^let me assure you that we do not stand in the way — of 
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the prosperity of the British industry. But we do not want that prospe- 
rity to be built on the ruin of our industry or at the sacrifice of our econo- 
mic interests. We are not enamoured of reciprocal arrangements be- 
tween British manufacturers and ourselves. I am not yet in a position 
to speak generally on the Ottawa arrangements and their effects as the 
matter is still suh judice. But I can refer to the Ottawa arrangement 
with regard to this industry. The Tariff Board, in referring to it, have 
not disclosed some material facts which, if known, would put a totally dif- 
ferent construction to the indications sought to be conveyed by the Board 
that it had worked well. 


It was said that our industry was threatened on the eve of the 
5 P.M Ottawa and the Steel Agreement, that if we did not 

enter into this agreement tlie Import Duties Act 
of the United Kingdom would be applied and our iron and steel 
would be verj^ seriously aff'ected, that the exports of Indian pig iron 
which were so necessary to India were already losing the Japanese 
market, that the United Kingdom market was growing in importance 
in recent years, anil therefore, if free entry was not secured under this 
arrangement, dire consequences would follo'vv. In return for this 
ciioi-mous gain, under that agreement we were aslvcd to accord pi'cference 
in tlie matter of galvatiised sheet. But we said in our jMinoriiy lleport 
tliat neithej' this Legislature nor the country would feel happy over tjjis 
arrangement, and strongly disapproved of the arrangement of sending 
bars for the manufacture of sheets and the sharing of the profits system. 
Without going into further details, since the Commerce Member has said 
that wc would coiilinue to have the same benefits with regard to pig iron 
and that llis JMajesty^s Governnieut have favourably considered tlie pro- 
])osa] of the Governmeni of India with regard to mangane.'e, let me pro- 
ceed to an examination of the figures. Let me examine the gain and 
losses account. The most important part of it is our pig iron exports. 
During the year 1932-3IJ, we exported to the United Kingdom 75,000 tons 
and, in 1933-34, we exported 93,000 tons, whereas in 1932-33, when our 
exports to foreign countries was 138,000, in 1933-34, it was 280,000. On 
a ])ercentage basis, during the period of preference, our exports decreased 
from 35 per cent, to 25 per cent, in the case of the United Kingdom, 
whereas our percentage rose from 63 per cent, to 74 per cent, in the case 
of foreign countries. In value, exports to the United Kingdom decreased 
from 26 lakhs to 21 lakhs, w^hile they increa^ied from 46 lakhs to 62 
lakhs. Thus you will find that our foreign export trade prospered, and 
Japan, whose market avo w^ere said to be losing, actually remainefl our 
best customer. It was said that the United Kingdom market was grow- 
ing. The total imports of pig iron into the United Kingdom during the 
years 1931, 1932 and 1933, have been 284, 135 and 93 in thousands of 
tons, respectively. These figures would show that the United Kingdom 
imports instead of increasing are diminishing ; although tlie Indian 
share during the preference period rose from 61 to 86 per cent. This 
only shows the fact that the United Kingdom was able to increase her 
home production under protection of their duties and the time is coming 
when even the little market we have there is replaced by their home pro- 
duction. Before I turn to the other side of the picture, I would like to 
say that I have just been trying to get some figures with regard to manga- 
nese in a hurry. They are liable to correction. I find from the statis- 
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tical records that the exports of manganese from India are as follows : 
In 1931 and 1932 figures, United Kingdom 53,843, Germany 1,820, 
Netherlands 2^500, Belgium 35,400, Prance 80,221, Japan 6,129, United 
Statc*.s of America 28,120, other countries 36,000. The total was 211,000 
tons of which 53 is the share of the United Kingdom. That is about 
rouglily one fourth. Then again take the next year's figures for 
1932-33. These figures would show that in the case of the United 
Kingdom they were 55,377, in the case of Germany 1,311, in the case 
of the Netherlands 2,000, in the case of Belgium, 32,452, Prance 7,459, 
Japan 30,599 and other countries 1,900, total is about 197,730. These 
are for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33. With regard to the imports of 
England, 1 find from the statistical records of the United Kiiidom, 
whieh are given for calendar years, that the imports in the year 1928, 
were 205,965, in the year 1929, 289,353, in 1930, 216,443 and in 1931, 
78.265. In 1932, it was 78,578. Purther there is one important circum- 
stance which 1 find, it very difficult to pick out an|d .1 hope some 
Hoiioiirable Member wdll be able to do so and that is with regard to the 
re-exports from the United Kingdom. Unless we are furnished with 
accurate figures of the exports of these materials from the United King- 
dom, unless w'e are furnished with statistics as to the quantity sent 
under orders, it is not possible for us to come to any accurate conclusion 
in regard to the United Kingdom matket figures. No'w, I shall turn to 
tlhi <'fher side of the picture. Prom the review of main items of foreign 
trade for the year 1933, I find on page 20, that the United Kingdom 
increased from 52,000 tons to 54,000 tons in galvanised sheets and plates 
and tliat Belgium fell from 23,000 to 6,000 tons, while the absurd and 
crn(I(' arrangement of sending our bars, turning them into British sheets, 
Tatas paying the transit charges about which we commented, has now 
b(‘en found to be a wash out. 

Now, it is said that as that scheme has fallen through, we need not 
bother about it. On tlie contrary, we find there is cause for appreheii- 
si(;n. Although this crude arrangement of transfer arrangements have 
liec'ii abandoned, the study of British industrial interests “was not lost 
sight of. Under the provisions of this Bill, the British industry is given 
the same advantage and preference over Belginin and other custoTiiers 
of (jurs, bill without being obliged to take our bars and roll them into- 
slieels. If Honourable Members mil turn to the Bill, you will find a 
pivfeience of Bs. 30 is provided for the United Kingdom in tlic raatter 
of these galvanised sheets wdth an excise on us. So much for the an- 
tecedents of the reciprocal arrangements we had and the prospects of 
])reju(li(dng our foreign customers and liandicapj)ing the indigenous ones. 

Sir, there can be no reasonable reciprocal arrangement between the 
lion and the lamb and the only prospect for the lamb will have is tho 
chance of being devoured at any time. Reciprocal arrangements are 
virtues between equals. Such airangements between a master and a 
slave are called by another name. 

Mr. B. Das : But Mr. Anklesaria thinks differently. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ; Now, Sir, to turn to the Tariff Board, we find 
that they consulted the British interests and their representation ’was 
taken by the Board. We do not know wihat that evidence was, — as was 
just pointed out by my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, — ^but we would 
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like to know by whose permission and under what authority the Board 
was autho-rised to receive the represent^lion from British industries. 
They say they received representation in response to the Board’s Press 
(Communique. Sir, the Press Communique was given in the Tariff Board 
Report itself. It is difficult to understand liow a communique which 
specifically asked for representation from industriesi claiming protection, 
which must necessarjily be Indian, could have been read as an invitation to 
the British industries to make a representation. The directions of the 
(Toverniiient as published in this Report do not give scope for such a 
construction. There must be sonnething beliilnd it. What is ih ? 
Purther, I would like to ask how the Board, which has evidently scruti- 
nised tlie Indian industry without having the same opportunity and 
privilege, can come to the conclusion that they know all about it. Sir, 
will mere price quotations enable them to judge properly t Notwith- 
standing the denial of my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, 
in answer to my friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, and his assurance of the 
bona of the British industries, I feel that the leal picture of the 

other side is not before us to judge them as onr industry is being judged. 
If Honourable Members will turn to paragraph 165 at page 100 of the 
Tariff Board Report, they will find a reference to the export refund ar- 
rangements designed to aiisist the British as against us, — and it was 
admitted by the British Federation in this passage, along with a promise 
to behave better : Tariff Report, paragraph 165, runs as follows : 

** 105. When the representatives of the National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers, of which Messrs. Dorman, Long and ("o., arc menihers, aj)j)peaied to 
give evidence before us, we took the opportunity of discussing this (jiiestion with 
them so that if possible a satisfactory settlement by agreement might be arrived at. 
Tn response to this suggestion, Mr. Elliott on behalf of the National l^^^deratiou has 
reported to us as follows ; 

‘ It is clear to the Federation that the British Steel M ikers liave, although 
without any siic'n deliberate intention, contributed to the dinicnities of the structural 
engineering industry in India through their export refund arrangeincMits, designed 
for the assistance of the British Structural Engineers^ 

— and. then, fiirtlier on. if i?ays — 

“ the British industry undertakes not to grant refunds for fabjicated steel work 
exported to Eiidia, beyond what is necessary to bridge the gap between the h(»ine 
price current at the time and the established (?xport price for plain material for 
India.’- 

Although this passage by itself does not take us much 
and gives much to go on with, it is enough to give us an indication of 
the unreality of the situation on the other side. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : How 
long is the Honourable Member likely to take ? 

Mr. B. Sitaramarajn : 1 will take some time more. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the Tst August, 1934. 

p 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clookf 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty) : Ques- 
tions relating to the Home Department that were left over day before 
yesterday may now be asked. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. Question 
No. 244. 

Home Department Resolution regarding Communal Representation 

IN Services. 

244. ^Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the editorial comment published in the Tribune, dated 
the 9tJi July, .1934, in the editorial, on the Resolution l•eceutly issued by 
the Home Department of the Government of India in respect of com- 
munal representation in the services ? 

(h) How do Government justify their action in issuing the Resolu- 
tion ? Ls it not a fact that the Joint Parliamentary Committee is seized 
of the subject and their report is not yet out ? 

(c) Why have the Government of India issued at this stage such a 
Resolution '/ Are Government aware that the majority community is not 
satisfied with the Communal Award f 

(d) Do Government recognize that efficiency is the only sound 
principle for recruitment and promotion in the services ? It so, why do 
they dejiart from this principle Snd not leave the recruitiiieiit question to 
be met with only by open public service competition, free from any com- 
munal tinge ? 

(e) What minimum qualifications do Government propose to fix 
for admi.ssion into the public services, as indicated in the Resolution, for 
giving services in the proposed ratio on the communal basis ? 

(/) Will the qualifications be uniform for both the majority and 
minority entrants ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : (a) Yes. 

(h) and (c). As explained in the Resolution itself, a review of the 
results of the policy followed since 1925, in regard to recruitment, was 
made in accordance with undertakings given in the Assembly. The 
question is one of administration and the rules w- ere issued by the Gov- 
ernment of India with the approval of the Secretary of State as soon 
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as a decision was reached. With reference to the. last part of ques- 
tion (c) Government have observed that some members of the majority 
community are not satisfied with the Communal Award. 

(d) It has long been established policy to prevent the prepon- 
derance of any particular community in the public services. The 
adoption of the Honourable Member ^s suggestion would not be consist- 
ent with this policy. Nor can T accept the implication that efficiency 
must sulfer if recruitment is not made by competitive examination alone. 
I would also mention that the recent orders apply only to direct recruit- 
ment and not to promotions, which will continue to be made on merits 
as at present. 

(e) The .same minimum qualification cannot be prescribed for 
all services. The minimum is fixed in view of Ihe requirements of each 
case, but there is no intention of revising it so as to endanger efficiency 
in any case. 

(/) The minimum qualifications prescribed fo?* admission to the 
services will be the same for all the communiiies. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I ask the Honourable Member who 
will fix these minimum qualifications — tlie Public Service Commission 
or the Government ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : 1 imagine that they will be 
fixed by the Department which is reerniting in each ease ])r()bably with 
the advice of the Public Service Commission. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I also know fi*om the Honourable 
Member how is this ro.servod percentage for Muhammadans going to 
be divided amongst the Muhammadans of the different Provinces, 
Bengal, Punjab, Madras, Bombay and others ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I am answering a question later 
on today which deals with that point. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know which is that question ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : It comes later on today. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May T aslJ another question, — and if the 
Honourable Member is uot pre])ared to give a reply now, he may give 
it hereafter. May T know if the same rule will apply in the case of 
‘tlie Hindus of lh<^ difierent Provinces for tlie residue .services left for 
them to be divided amongst them t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I did not quite folh^w the 
Honourable Menibei’. But it has never been the policy of the Govern- 
ment, so far as 1 am aware, to lay down that each Province shall re- 
ceive a certain |)e]*centage of appointments in the Central ^Sorvices. The 
percentages have ahvays been fixed by communities and not by Pro- 
vinces. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I, therefore, kn(»w from the Honour- 
able Member if he knows that now” there is a competition amongst the 
Muhammadans also, because they too have got graduates, and wdll the 
Honourable Member say if there will be a division amongst th<* various 
Provinces according to the ratio of population, or w”ill the ^Muhammadans 
of any Province be taken up ? 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : That point is dealt with in a 
question that is coming up later on today. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Are Government aware that 
instead of there being a division amongst the Mussalmans of India, they 
are united in expressing their dissatisfaction at the ratio of 25 per cent, 
that is proposed in the Resolution ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : 1 myself arrived in India too 
late to see the Press comments, but I understand that the comments in 
the Muslim papers were generally favourable. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Is it not very ungrateful on the part of 
Muhammadans not to be satisfied with this ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Mem- 
ber that, as this is a division of services, will it form part of the new 
Constitution or not f And, if it is so, was the Secretary of State or 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee consulted on this point, and if there 
is any correspondence, will it be laid on the table ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : As 1 stated in my reply to 
part (b) of the question, the rules were issued by the Government of 
India with the approval of the Secretary of State, and I think I noticed 
in the newspapers yesterday that the Secretary of State stated in the 
House of Commons that this matter had been brought to the notice of 
the Joint Select Committee. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Am I, then, right in understanding that 
after the Government of India made their determination to issue this 
Resolution, the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the Secretary of 
State were informed of it and their approval obtained ? That is what 
I want to know. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik ; The Secretary of State was in- 
formed before the Resolution was published. As regards the Joint 
Select Committee, I am not in a position to reply, but, as I said, I think 
I saw in the newspapers yesterday that the Secretary of State had stated 
in his reply to a question in the House of Commons that he had kept 
the Joint Select Committee acquainted with what was being done. At 
what stage exactly ho informed them, I am not clear. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state 
what will be the test for efficiency for the officers at the time of pro- 
motion ? The Honourable Member has just now said tliat only effi- 
ciency will he the criterion for promotion. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Sycophancy will be the criterion in a case 
like that. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : The minimum qualification will 
necessarily vary for different services, and I cannot give one compre- 
hensive answer to that question. But I presume that in most cases it 
would cither be a University degree or a technical qualification of 
Rome kind. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : Next 
question. 

L24r)LAI) a2 
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Allocation of Seats in the Legislative Assembly foe the Noeth-West 
Frontier Province. 


246. *Mr. H. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that every Governor’s 
province, except the North-West Frontier Province, is entitled to send 
eleefted representatives to this House ? 

(6) If so, will Government please state why the North-West Frontier 
Province is deprived of the privilege of sending any representative to 
this House ? 

(c) Do Government propose to take early steps for the allocation 
of seats in this House for the North-West Frontier Province in the general 
elections to be held this year t If not, what are their reasons for doing 

BO t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : {a) Yes. 

(/;) and (r). The North-West Frontier Province, at the time of 
its conversion into a Governor’s province, was represented in this 
House by a nominated seat. Ft has now been decided to convert that 
seat into an elected seat at the forthcoming election and the necessary 
amendment to the Electoral Rules was published in the Gazette of India 
Extraordinary, dated the 31st July, 1934. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : How many seats will be given to the 
North-West Frontier Province f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : One, as at present. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that it was recommended 
by some Committee that three seats would be given to the North-West 
Frontier Province II 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Unless the Honourable Member 
can specify the Committee which made that recommendation, I cannot 
either affirm or deny that statement. 

Mr. Lalohaad Navalrai : Will that seat be a joint seat both for 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, or will it be only for Muhammadans ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : It will be a joint seat. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad ; Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the seat will be filled by joint electorate or by separate elect- 
orate ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : By joint electorate. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : As it is a fact that the Hindus are in a 
microscopic minority in the North-West Frontier Province, may I ask 
what steps are being taken by the Government to ensure that they get 
an adequate share of representation in the electorate ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I really cannot see what steps 
are possible to have a proper representation of a microscopic minority 
in an electorate for a single seat. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : In view of the fact that other minorities 
have been given weightage and special representation, do Government 
i^rOpose to take any steps to redress the grievances of the Hindus in 
the North-West Frontier Province who happen to be in a minority t 
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file HonoiiraUe Sir Henry Oraik : I think that hardly arises out 
of the original question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Would not a separate seat be reserved 
for Hindus ! 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Next 
question. 

Use made of the Harijan Fund and of the Central Relief Committee’s 

Earthquake Fund. 

247. *Sir Muhammad Yakub : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what information they have of the use that is being made of the 
so-called llarijan fund, and of the Central Reli'ef Committee’s Earthquake 
Fund ? 

(b) Are Government prepared to take steps to ensure that these funds 
are not collected under false ])retences but are employed for the purpose's 
for which they have been subscrilied by their contributors ? 

(r) Are Government aware of any instances of the notoriuus mis- 
appropriation of similar funds in the past, and are Government ]»repared 
to consider the possibility of legislation ])roviding for the compulsory 
public auditing of all funds collected from the general ])ublic for sup- 
posedly ehariiable objects 1 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : {(f) Government havi* no in- 
formation other tl)an what has appeared in the Press regarding these 
funds. 

(b) Government have not at present any such proposal undey, 
consideration. 

(c) As regai-ds the first part of the question, Government are 
aware that there have been allegations in the past that funds col- 
lected from the public have, been devoted to purposes other than those 
for which they were subscribed. As regards the second part of the 
question, as T have said in answering clause (?>), the Government have 
not considered the possibility of legislation. 

Release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

261. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Sarat (’handra 
Bose, the well-renowned lawyer of the (’alcutta Bar, was imprisoned under 
J^egulfition III, and is it a fact that Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was also 
imprisoned under the same Regulation ? 

(b) Is it a fact that Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel has been i-eleased owing 
to the Congress having rescinded the Civil Disobedience Movement and for 
adopting the policy of running candidates for the ensuing Assembly 
election ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose is still being detained ? 
Do Government propose to release him forthwith for the same reasons 
for which Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel has now been released ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : («) The answer to the first 
part of the question is in the affirmative. Mr. Patel was detained 
under the provisions of the Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827. 
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{b) Mr. Patel was released because the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India were satisfied that his detention was no 
longer necessary in the pjablic mterest. 

(c) Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose is detained as a State Prisoner, for 
reasons not connected witli the civil disobedience movement, and the 
restrictions on him will be maintained so long as this is necessary in 
the public interest. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : May I know what are the reasons other than 
the Civil Disobedience Movement for detaining Mr. Bose ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Because there were stroig 
grounds for considering that he was deeply involved in the terrorist 
movement. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Ts it a fact that Mr. Bose made repeated re- 
present a1 ions to the Government of India to be allowed to know the 
ground on which the Government had determined to detain him under 
Regulation HI ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Yes, Sir. That was the sub- 
ject of question and answer in this House some little time ago. The 
Honourable Sir Harry Haig answered a number of questions on that 
point. Mr. I^ose did make representations. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Witli whi^t results 1 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : The result was negative. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Ts it also a fact that Mr. Bose expressed a desire 
to be ])laced before a regular (^onrt of law for trial if there were any 
spocifie cliarges against him ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I must have notice. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Ts it a fact that the materials under which Gov- 
ernment took action against Mr. Bose w^ere at a particular time placed 
before tlie Advocate General of Bengal for his opinion as to w^hether 
there were sufficient grounds for any action ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : T cannot say whether they were 
placed before the Advocate General of Bengal. But certainly they were 
placed before two Judges, who came to the conclusion that, in the in- 
terests of internal order, the internment of Mr. Bose was justified. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Will the Honourable Member make inquiries and 
find out whether it is not a fact that the Advocate General of Bengal 
\yas consulted in the matter and that his opinion was that there was no 
ovidenc(‘ against Mr. Bose to justify the action of Government ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I will look that up. I cannot 
saj' off-hand. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Ts the Honourable Member in a position to give 
this House some idea about the charges that were brought against Mr. 
Bose and that were placed before two Judges ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : No, Sir. I am not in a position 
to do that. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Were those judges the Judges of the High Court 
or do they occupy a lower status ? 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : District and Sessions Judges. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; Are Government prei)ared to place on the table 
the periodical reports about Mr. Bose which are required to be sub- 
mitted under Regulation III ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : No, Sir. These reports are not 
published. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Are Government at any rate prepared to make 
a statement giving the substance of these reports in so far as they relate 
to the conduct of Mr. Bose while in detention ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : If the Honourable Member will 
put down a question on that point, I will see. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Will the Honourable Member take this as notice I 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : 1 think you had better give 
me formal notice. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Will the Honourable Member tell this House if 
there is any truth in the statement that has been published in the Press 
today that the only evidence against Mr. Bose is that some of the money 
he gave freely for charitable and political objects found its way in other 
hands and was used for purposes other than pure charity ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : No, Sir. There was certainly a 
great deal more evidence than that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; What objection there is in informing 
Mr. Bose of the charges which are against him ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : That point was gone into at 
some length by way of question and answer in tlie time of my pre- 
decessor, and lie made it clear that it was not usual to give persona 
whom it is proposed to intern a statement of the charges against them 
and he said that that was €*ni essential part of the procedure. 

Mr. Gaya Praead Singh *. Is it fair on the part of Government to 
imprison a man withoul trial and then to malign him before the world 
by asserting that he has got complicity in terrorist activities without 
informing him of the cliarges and giving him an opportunity to rebut 
them if possible ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : The Honourable Member is 
asking me for an expression of opinion as to whether that procedure 
is fair. T do not think T can very well pronounce an opinion or am 
called upon to answer that. That is the ordinary procedure inherent 
in the use of the internment method of dealing with these people. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Have any of the restrictive conditions imposed 
on Mr. Bose in connection with his detention been relaxed since his 
transfer to Kurseong ? 

The Honourable Sir Heniy Graik : He is living, I understand, in his 
own house and he is allowed to move within certain limits. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Do I take it then that, in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment, a relaxation has been justified in the restrictive conditions t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I understand that he was allow- 
ed to move to Kurseong to his own house largely on grounds of health. 
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Mr. K. 0. Meogy : But the Honourable Member just now stated that 
with regard to his movements he enjoys certain enlarged liberty. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : He is allowed to move about 
within certain specified limits. 

BIT. K. 0. Neogy : In that case, am I justified in drawing the con- 
clusion that, in the opinion of Government, this relaxation was justi- 
fied ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I do not really quite understand 
what the Honourable Member means. So far as T know, we have no 
complaints that the greater relaxation has been abused in any way. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : May I take it then that whatever relaxations 
may have been given, the Government are satisfied that there is no 
danger in granting those relaxations. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : If Government thought that 
there was any danger in granting these relaxations, they would remove 
them. As T say, I see no reason to think that the relaxations Jiave been 
abused in any way. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Will Government now reconsider his case in view 
of the fact that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is now in Europe and is not 
likely to come back soon to associate with his brother, the main cliarge 
against Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose is, perhaps, that he is an associate of 
his brother f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : The case of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose was very recently most fully considered in consultation with the 
Government of Bengal. T am afraid, I cannot promise any further re- 
consideration at present. The Bengal Government’s considered opinion 
was received only a few days ago. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Do I take it that the Bengal Government have 
anything to do in this particular matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Certainly. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; The Honourable Member must, T am afraid, read 
Regulation 111 before he gives this answer. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : The responsibility is the Gov- 
ernment of India’s. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Under Regulalion III ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Naturally we consulted the 
Bengal Government. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : In what matter does the Government of Bengal 
come ill at all in connection with this question ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : It is obvious that Mr. Bose is 
an inhabitant of Bengal, and the terrorist movement, with which he is 
alleged to be connected, is prevalent in Bengal, and surely the Govern- 
ment of Bengal is most deeply interested. 

Jffr. K. 0. Neogy : May T infer from the answer of the Honourable 
Member that the Government of India have not applied their mind to 
this Particular c'ase, but that they blindly followed what the Government 
of B^gal decided T 
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VbA Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Certainly not. 

nir. Qaya Prasad Singh : Will Government please state the section 
in Regulation ITI of 1818 which gives to the liocal Government a hand 
in the matter of determination of this question of detention or release t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Will th(» Honourable Member 
show me any section in Regulation III which prohibits the Government 
of India from consulting the Local Government or any other agency 
of its own ? 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : The Honourable Member says that 
Mr. Bose has been detained under Regulation 111. Will Government 
kindly state under what section of that Regulation the Local Govern* 
ment has a hand in the matter of the determination of the question of 
detention of the person ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : As 1 havi* said, the Government 
of India are ])erfectly entitled to consult, and, in fact, they would be 
failing in this duty if they did not consult the Local Government. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Under what section ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Under section of (*onimon 
sense. 

Time Limit for a Gazetted Officer to remain at One Station. 

268. ’^Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh : Will the Honourable the 
Home Member be pleased to state whether there is any time* limit for a 
gazetted officer to remain at one station ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : 1 have no information whether 
any lime limit is in force in the various provinces, other than that which 
was given in reply to Mr. Jagan Nath AggarwaUs question No. (U8 (&), 
on the 5th September, 1983. 

Concessions given to the Army Headquarters Staff. 

269. *Kuinar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh : (cr) Will Government 
please state whether there is any difference between a Government servant 
working in the Army Headquarters and one working in the Government 
of India Secretariat ? If so, what is the difference ? 

(b) If there is no difference, will Government kindly state why Gov- 
ernment servants in the Army Headquarters are entitled to — 

(i) free train service between Simla and Summer Hill ; 

(n) free medical service for the staff and family ; 

(in) free services of an eye specialist ; and 
(iv) free dental services ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider and allow the same con- 
cessions of their staff in the Civil Secretariat ? If not, why nor ! 

The Honourable Sir Hen^ Craik : (a) Yes, there are differences 

in pay, leave terms and location of headquarters. 

(6) and (o). Do not arise. I may however point out as regards 
item (Hi) in clause (h) that all Government servants at Army Head- 
quarters are not entitled to the free services of an eye specialist as a 
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matter of right but only when the services of such .a speoialist are 
available in Simla and no extra expenditure is caused to Government. 
As regards item (fv), the civilian staff of Army Headquarters is not 
entitled to free dental treatment. 

Release op Civil Disobedience Prisoners. 

273. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the reasons why Civil Diisobedience prisoners have not yet been released 
in si)itc‘ of the withdrawal of civil disobedience ? 

(6) What was the total number of such prisoners on the 1st July, 
1934, in each province of India ? 

(c) What are the reasons for the delay ? When are all the prisoners 
expected to be releaised ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for examining 
the indiviilual cases of Civil Disobedience prisoners in detail when tliey 
have been ('oiivicted of Civil Disobedience by the trying magistrates ? 

(e) What time was taken by Government in releasing the prisoners 
after ihv Irwin-Gandhi Pact ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (to), (e) and (d). I would re- 
fer the Honourable Member to the last part of the communique issued 
by the Government of India on the 6tli June, which states the policy 
which is being followed in this matter, and to which I have nothing to 
add. 

(h) I lay a statement on the table. 

(e) This does not arise, as the eireumstances w'ere wholly diflereut. 


Total nvmher of convicted persons (under ordimtrp law and Provincial and Central Acts 
nohich replaced Ordinance, K of 19^2) undergoing imprisonment at the end of June 1934. 


Province. 

Madras 




No. 

12 

Bombay . . 




410 

Bengal 




164 

United Provinces . . 




33 

Punjab 




13 

Bihar and Orissa 




56 

Central Provinces .. 




Nil. 

Assam 




10 

North-West Frontier Provinre 




48 

Delhi 




1 

Coorg 




Nil. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

.. 

•• 

•• 

Nil. 

. 


Total 


747 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know it* the communique shows 
that all the persons have been released ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : No, Sir, it does not say so. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Will the Honourable Member say how 
many have been released and how many not released f 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : That is 
given in the answer to part (b). The Honourable Member cannot re- 
peat questions which have been already answered. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I put the question as no defiuit (3 reply 
was made. 

Home Department Resolution regarding Communal Representation in 

Services. 

282. *Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Roy : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state what the immediate necessity, if any, was of issuing the Home 
Department Resolution regarding the representation in public services of 
minorities and of Muslims in particular ? 

(b) AVIiy was not this House consulted before ksuing the Resolu- 
tion ? 

(c) What was the necessity of introducing other minorities when the 
question was of improving the position oL* Muslims only ? 

(d) Why has not the Sikh community been mentioned among tho 
minorities in the Resolution f 

(e) What is the present percentage of Hindus in Railways, Posts and 
Telegraphs and Indian Civil Service as compared with their popula- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : (<i) I invite attention to the 

terms of rlie Resolution itself and to the reply given by me to Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai 's starred question No. 244. 

(b) The House has been aware, for some considerable time, that 
the Government had this matter under consideration and were endea- 
vouring to reach conclusions as early as possible. 

(/>) I would refer the Honourable Member to paragraphs 1 and 2 
of the Resolution. 

(d) As stated in paragraph 4 of the Resolution, Government con- 
sidered the position of minorities, other than those to which special re- 
ference is made, and were satisfied that the new rules would provide for 
them, as at present, a reasonable degree of representation in the ser- 
vices. 

( 6) According to the last census, the population of Hindus in 
British India is about 65 per cent. Their percentage in the Indian Civil 
Service to the total number of Indians, excluding those who hold listed 
posts, is 68 and to the total cadre about 23. 

On the Railways to which the new rules apply, ie., all Class T Railways 
except the Burma Railway, the Jodhpur Railway a^nd the Nizam’s State 
Railway, the percentage of Hindus to the total subordinate Indian staff, 
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(excluding inferior servants and labourers), was on the 31st December, 
1932, 67.9. In the gazetted ranks the percentage of Hindus to the totol 
number of Indians, is 60.8. 

In the Posts and Telegraphs Department, the percentage of Hindus 
to iho total Indian staff, excluding inferior servants, is 69.5. 

Recruitment of Oriyas in the Government op India Offices. 

284 *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : («) Are Government aware that in 
the whole of the Government of India Secretariat there is no Oriya in 
service ? 

(b) Is it a fact that in all the Attached and the Subordinate Offices 
of the Government of India located in the Headquarters at Delhi aaad 
Simla, there are no Oriyas in service If so, do Government propose 
to issue instructions to the Public Service Commission to recruit Oriyas 
for the offices of the Government of India Headquarters, including the 
Secretariat Departments ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : (u) and (h). As has been ex- 
plained on several occasions in this House, the Government of India 
have not undertaken to secure representation for provinces, eitlier 
generally or in terms of particular communities. Candidates from Orissa 
have equal opportunities with those from other i)rovinces and it is not 
proposed to take any special action in the matter. I have no informa- 
tion whether there are any Oriyas in the Government of India offices at 
the headquarters and 1 do not think any useful purpose would be served 
by collecting the information in view of what I have just stated. 

Employment of the Sons and Wards of the Employees of the 
Government of India in the Provinces. 

288. 'J'Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Are Government aware that 
the sons and wards of the employees of the Central Goveruuu'nt at head- 
quarters find it very difficult to get employment in the piovinces from 
which they come, and also experience similar difficulties in securing 
admissiovis to medical, engineering and other technical institutions ? 

(h) Do Government propose to address the Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations to look after the interests of the sons and wards of the 
employees of the Central Government properly by reservation of a certain 
number of seals for them in educational institutions and vacfnici('s in all 
services under the control of the Local Governments ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (ta) and (6). (i) A representa- 
tion, as regards the difficulties of securing employment in the provinces, 
was made by the Imperial Secretariat Association in 1933 and formed 
the basis of a request that a percentage of ministerial appointments, in 
the Government of India Secretariat, should be reserved for the 
children and dependents of the members of that Association. The 
Government of India were unable to accede to this request and, as re- 
ei’uilment to the provincial servictes is entirely a matter for the Local 
Governments, they are not in a position to interfere with their discre- 
tion and are not prepared to suggest to them that any special reserva- 
tion should be made. 
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(ii) The Oovernment of India are not aware of any special difiScul- 
ties in securing admission to Medical and Engineering institutions. 
But any difficulties that may arise are not confined to the sons and de- 
pendents of Government servants but are felt by* all classes resident in 
a province or minor administration which does not itself provide these 
special educational facilities. Arrangements have been made for the 
admission of a few selected students, from centrally administered areas, 
into the King Edward Medical College, Lahore, and the Thomason Civil 
Engineering College, Roorkee, and the sons of Government servants are 
eligible together with other students for these vacancies. Such selected 
students are required to pay only the ordinary fee payable by local stu- 
dents in these colleges, and the balance of the cost of training charged 
by the provincial Government is met from central revenues. 

Cows SHOT BY Mr. Waugh, Honorary Magistrate and Chairman 

OF THE ShAHDARA NOTIFIED ArEA COMMITTEE. 

289. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are aware tliat Mr. Waugh, the Honorary Magistrate and 
Chairman of the Shahdara Notified Area Committee, shfd 12 cows and 
bullocks recently near Shahdara ? If so, are Government ])repared to 
make an enquiry as to why this was done ? 

i^b) Are Government aware of the strong feeling of Hindus of Delhi, 
as voiced at a public meeting held in the Azad Park under the auspices 
of the Hindu Youngmen’s Association on the 14th July, 1934 ? 

(c) Do Government propose to ask the Commissioner of Delhi to take 
disciplinary action against the offender for offending the religious 
susceptibilities of the Hindus ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik ; (a) and (c). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the reply given on the 31st July, to Pandit 
Satyendra Nath Sen^s question No. 311, on this subject. 

(b) Yes. 

Appointment of Bengal Muslims to posts under the Government of 

India outside Bengal. 

291. *Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan : (a) Are Govern- 
ment aware that there is a strong feeling amongst the Bengal Muslims 
that, in tlic matter of recruitment to the vacant posts under the Gov- 
ernment of India outside Bengal, due publicity is never; given by 
means of advertisement of such vacancies in newspapers ? If not, do 
they propose to enquire into the matter and remedy the grievances of 
the Bengal Muslims ? 

(6) Are Government aware that there is a strong feeling amongst 
the Bengal educated Muslims that Government of India Headquarters 
being far away from Bengal, all vacancies under the Government of 
India are filled by the Muslims of those provinces contiguous to the 
Government of India Headquarters ? 

(c) Do Government propose to remove the aforesaid grievances 
of the Bengal Muslims by fixing a quota or percentage for the recruit- 
ment of educated Bengal Muslims ? If not, why not f 
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(d) Are Qovernment aware that amongst the educated Muslima 
of Bengal there is a greater percentage of unemployment than amongst 
the educated Muslims of other provinces ? If not, do they propose to 
enquire into the matter through the Heads of Universities in Bengal t 
If not, why not ? 

(e) Do Government propose to take steps to give publicity to the 
vacancies reserved for Muslims under the Government of India^ 
according to the recent Home Department Resolution, through the 
Heads of Universities in Bengal so that Bengal Muslims may also apply 
for such vacancies t If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (^) A list of newspapers, in 
wliich advertisements regarding competitive examinations and the posts 
to which recruitment is made by selection are issued from time to time 
by the Public Service Commission, was laid on the table of the House 
in reply to Mr. Jagan Nath AggarwaPs starred question No. 362, on the 
16th So[)tember, 1931. The list includes a leading Bengal paper, the 
Statesman. In addition to advertising in the leading newspapers, pub- 
licity is given to all recruitment by open selection through the Public Ser- 
vice Commission by forwarding a copy of the advertisement in each case to 
all Universities as well as to the leading Libraries and Y.M.C.A.’s in 
India. Full information regarding examinations held by the Commis- 
sion is also published in the Gazette of India and a copy of the notice 
i’elating to each examination is forwarded to the Associated Press of 
India and the Free Press of India. Further, copies of rules, regulations, 
etc., relating to each examination are forwarded to the Registrars of 
all Universities and to the leading Libraries. Government do not con- 
sider that anything more is required. 

(6) and (e). Government have not undertaken to secure repre- 
sentation for Provinces, eith(‘r generally or in terms of particular com- 
munities. Muslim candidates from Bengal have equal chances, with those 
from otlier provinces, of securing employment in the services, and it would 
be contrary to Government policy to take any special action in regard to 
them. 

{(]) In view of the position as stated in reply to parts (a) to (c), 
Government see no need to take the action suggested. 

(e) Does not arise in view of the reply given to part (u). 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; Are these posts reserved for Muslims to 
be secured through the Public Service Commission or only by selection 
or by favour ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : 1 would refer the Honourable 

Member to the terms of the Resolution. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra ; Is it not a fact that the Muslims of Bengal, who 
form more than 40 per cent, of the total Muslim population, do not 
get even a moiety of the percentage which is reserved for Muslim 
representation in the services ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I cannot say off-hand. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Will the Honourable Member be able to 
inform us as to ^ how many Muslims from Bengal are employed in the 
Secretariat here ? Will there be even half a dozen ? 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Craiik : I am afraid, I must have notice. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : There is only one. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Will the Honourable Member explain what is 
the purpose of reserving seats for Muslims if 40 per cent, of the Muslims 
are deprived of their due share or of any reasonable share in the reserved 
seats for Muslims ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : They are not de])rived of their 
share. They have exactly the same opportunities of competing for that 
share as the Muslims of any other Province. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : But is it not a fact that tliey are not getting it 1 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I can not say whether they are 
getting a share in proportion to their population strength, but the 
opportunities are there, and, m T have stated, it is not the policy of 
Government, and never has been the polic 3 % to reserve any particular 
percentage of places in the services for any particular Province, either 
by communities or otherwise. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Will the llonourable Member then explain, if 
there are opportunities for Muslims and Anglo-Indians to compote for 
any service in India, Avhat is the purpose of reserving a particular per- 
centage for these minorities ? And Avill he kindly say, following that 
principle of reserving a certain percentage, why the Muslims of Bengal 
are deprived of their share, from the reserved posts in services 1 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : The object of reserving for 
particular minorities is to carry out what I stated as the policy of 
Government, to ensure that there should not be an undue ])rcj)onderance 
of any one community in any service*. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Is the Honourable Member aAvare that the 
number of Muslim graduates in Bengal is at least as large as in any 
other Province ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I will take the llonourable 
Member's word for it. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Will the Honourable Member kindly look into 
the matter and a,scertain if the Muslims of Bengal do get a fair chance 
of entering the Secretariat and the (Vntral serviees of the Government 
of India ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : That is covered by the repl}% 
I have already given, that full publicity is given to these vacancies in 
the Government of India, and that the Muslims of Bengal have the 
same opportunities to compete for them as the Muslims of other Pro> 
vinces. I will, however, ascertain, if the Honourable Member would 
like me to, how many Bengali Muslims are actually employed in the 
Government of India Secretariat. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : If the Honoumble Member finds that there is a 
very serious dis})arity, will he make i)articular inquiries as to the reason 
which has brought it about ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : If I can see any imssible remedy, 
I shall certainly examine it. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it not a fact that the Hindus of Bihar 
and Orissa are also deprived of their share in the Government services 
in the Secretariat and elsewhere ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I want a definite reply to the question I 
put. The Honourable Member refers me to the Resolution itself. I 
have read the Resolution, and I do not find any light thrown, on this 
question from it. Therefore, I am going to repeat my question, and I 
want a direct reply. The question is : whether these reserved seats have 
to be given to the Muliammadans, for whom they are reserved, by com- 
petitive examination through the Public Service Commission or not. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I really do not exactly understand 
the question. I am not prei>ared to pronounce here in this Assembly 
anything that will amplify, still less modify, the terms of the Resolution. 

Enquiry into the Administration of the Ajmer Municipal Committee. 

329. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) Is it a fact 

that a Committee was appointed towards the end of 1933, by the Honourable 
the Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Mcrwara, to enquire into the adminis- 
tration of the Ajmer Municipal Committee ? 

(h) Is it a fact that this Committee examined witnesses in the open 
Court as well as in camera f 

(c) Is it a fact that this Committee recorded evidence against the con- 
duct of some of the members of the Municipal Committee but gave no 
opportunity to these members to explain the allegations made against 
them ? 

(d) Has the attention of Government been invited to the report of 
this Enquiry Committee published in the Statesman of the 16th May, 
1934 ? 

(e) Is it a fact that this report was submitted to the Local Govern- 
ment without tlu* Municipality or its individual members being called 
upon to explain the allegations against them ? 

(/) it a fact that, after submission of the Report to the Local 
Government, the Honourable the Chief Commissioner called upon the 
Municipal Committee to furnish their explanation in regard to the 
allegations contained in the Enquiry Committee’s Report ? 

ig) lias the attention of Government been drawn to the explanation 
given bv the Municipal Committee published in the Statesman of the 
16th June, 1934 ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : With your permission, Sir, I will answer 
questions Nos. 329, 330, 331, 332 and 333 together. The information asked 
for on certain points has been called for land replies will be given to the 
House in due course. 

Enquiry into the Administration of the Ajmer Municipal Committee. 

t330. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) Is it a fact 
that the chief defects found by the Committee appointed by the Chief 
Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara in the administration of the Ajmer 


tUor jins\>er to this question, see answer to question No. 829. 
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Munieipal Committee relate to the Public Works, Water Works and 
Public Health Departments and that these Departments had always been 
placed by the Municipal Committee under the direct supervision of 
Government experts, viz,, the Civil Surgeon, or Additional Civil Surgeon 
as Convener of Public Health Department and the Plxeeutive Engineer, 
Government Public Works Department as Convener of Municipal I'nbli.; 
Works Department ? 

{b) Is it a fact that no warning, advice, direction or guidance was 
given to the Municipal Committee with regard to general maladministration, 
etc., prior to the ap])oinlment of the Enquiry (.'omrailtee ? 

(r) Ts it a fact that the Municipality submitted to Government 
several years ago a Sanitation Scheme prepared by well-known Lncknow 
Engineers for the improvement of Public Health and Water Supply, and 
also applied for the recpiisitA' loan from GoveAmment to carry out ■ the 
scheme, and that Ihe scheme and the question of loan are still under the 
consideration of Government ? 

'i(l) Is it a fact that Ajmer Municipality have maintained (inaiicial 
stability and produced a substantially surplus budget and have also 
effected several improvements, c.p., the introduction of electricity, exten- 
sion of primary education, increase in grants-in-aid to hospitals and 
dispensaries f 

(e) Ts it not a fact tliat almost all the defects pointed out by the 
Enquiry Committee had been in existence for a very long time and that 
the present Committee during their term of oflRce made earnest efforts by 
taking action themselves wherever possible, or drawing the attention of 
Ihe Locfil Government through submission of schemes ? 

(/) Ts it a fact that some of these defeels have been more or less 
removed by the present Committee, particularly those relating to objec- 
tions by Government Auditors who now certify substantial improve- 
ment ? 

Enquiry iN-ro the Administration of the Ajmer Municipal Committee. 

fSSl.^Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) Is it a fact 
that at a public meeting hold in September, 1933, a request was made to 
Government to make enquiries into the ^Tunicipal administrafion and give 
advice and directions and not to punish the Municipality and the public f 

(h) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the proceedings 
of a public meeting ])iibUshed in the Statesman of the 26th June, 1934, 
requesting Government not to supersede the Ajmer Municipal Committee ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the triennial general election to the 
Ajmer Municipality will take place early in December, 1934, and that the 
public will thus soon have a chance of voicing their real feeling^i in the 
matter ? 

Enquiry into the Administration of the Ajmer Municipal Committee. 

t332.*Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) Is it a fact 
that the reply of the Municipal Committee to the reference made by tho 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 329. 
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Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara in connection ydth the . Report 
of the Enquiry Committee appointed by him, was refewed to th^ Chairman 
of the Enquiry Committee, who, in consultation with Ihe membOTs of the 
Enquiry Committee, submitted a rejoinder to the Municipal Committee's 
reply t 

(6) Is it a fact that this procedure is not provided for in section 243 
of the Ajmer Municipal Regulation, VI of 1925, under which the Enquiry 
Committee was appointed and further action is contemplated ? 

Enquiry into the Administration of the Ajmer Municipal Committee. 

t333. *Hr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : Are Government 
pre^red to place on the table of this House all papers regarding the 
affairs of the Ajmer Municipality, including the Enquiry Committee’s 
Report and the reply of the Ajmer Municipality t 

Admission of Medical Group Students of the Delhi University in 
Medical Colleges in India. 

334. *Mr. Muluunmad Mnazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) Are Govern- 
ment aware of the fact that the F. Sc. Medical Group students of the 
Delhi University are not given admission to any Medical Colleges in India, 
except two candidates from Delhi to the King Edward Medical College, 
Lahore ? 

(h) If the admission is not open for the Delhi students, do Govern- 
ment propose to take any steps to ensure admission of the Delhi F. Sc. 
Medical Group students to other colleges in India f 

(c) If admission to the Medical Colleges in India is not made open 
to the Delhi students, do Government propose to abolish the Medical Group 
of the Delhi University f 

(d) Are Government aware of the fact that the Selection Board held at 
Delhi for interviewing these students, have not interviewed all ? 

(e) Will Government please state the reasons why the students, 
who passed the F. Sc. (Medical Group) examination of the Delhi Uni- 
versity, are not permitted to appear at the test examination for admission 
to the Lucknow Medical College t 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : I would invite the Honourable Member’s atten- 
tion to the answer given to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s question No. 248 
on the 30th July. 

Admission of Medical Group Students of the Delhi University in 
Medical Colleges in India. 

335. *Mr Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) Do Government 

projiosc to take steps to open admission for Delhi University students, 
who passed F.Sc. (Medical Group) to other Medical Colleges in India, 
sueli as at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Patna, Lucknow, etc. ? If so,, 
when ? 

ib) Do Govcimment propose opening one Medical College at Delhi 1 


tFor unsvver to this question, see answer to question No. 329. 
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BIc. Q.. 0 . jBsjp^ : (a) t'he. Honourable. Meniber is referred to the 
answer given to .Mr, Ghaya Prawid Singh’s question No. 248 on the 30th 
July, 1934. The matter is under considerati(^ ; 

(6) No. 

Construction op a Cineua Hall adjacent to the Central Baptist 
Church, Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

336. *Kuiiwar Hajee Ismail All Khan : (a) Is it a fact that the Delhi 
Municipal Committee sanctioned the construction of a Cinema Hall adja- 
cent to the Central Baptist Church, Chandni Chowk, Delhi f 

(h) Is it a fact that the Christians of Delhi approached the Deputy 
Conmissioner and prayed that a license to this Cinema may kindly not be 
granted, as it will hurt the feelings of all the Christians of Delhi as well 
as of those outside Delhi f 

(c) Is it a fact that a license has been granted to the said Cinema t 

(d) Is it a fact that after the above deputation, the Indian Christians 
of Delhi approached the Chief Commissioner of Delhi Province and prayed 
that the said license may not be granted ? 

(e) What action has been taken in the matter by the authorities f 

(/) Are Government aware that the existence of a cinema in close 
proximity of a worshipping place is considered highly objectionable by the 
public and there is a danger of the breach of peace ? 

(g) Are cinemas permissible to be made side by side with the places 
of worship ? , 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (er) and (c). Yes. 

{b) A deputation, composed of a section of the Baptist community in 
Delhi, asked the Deputy Commissioner to refuse a license to the cinema. 

(d) There is no record of such a petition having been made. / 

(e) and (/). No action has been taken in the matter. The Church 
in question is situated in the Chandni Chowk, which is a congested area, 
where all kinds of buildings are quite close to one another. Government 
do not consider that there is any danger of a breach of the peace. 

{ff) The Delhi Municipal Committee have power, under section 123 
of the Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, to stop the use of a building as a 
cinema, if it is a nuisance to the neighbourhood. 

Bb*. B. Das : Is it not a fact that the Secretary of the Delhi Munici- 
pality is A Christian, and that he ought to look after the interests of 
Indian Christians ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I am not aware whether he is a 
Christian or not. 

Export of Skins of newly born Lambs and Kids. 

337. ^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Are (^vemment aware 
that there is. a great demand in foreign countries of skins of newly bom 
lambs and kids f 
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ih) Ate Govmlment aware that with a view to get* much higher prices 
from foreign eountries, the previous practice of slaughtering newly born 
lambs and kids has recently beten started in India ? If so, do Government 
propose to consider the advisability of stopping the practice .? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the name of the country and 
the quantity, respectively, which imported such skins from India each year 
during the last five years ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhorc : (w) to (r). InCormation has 
f)een called for and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Co^rMEiuTAL Bulletin broadcasted from Bombay. 

338 ^Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil : (a) Is it a fact that the broadcast 
of inarkrt reports from the Bombay Radio Station are stopped from the 
1st duly- 1934 ? If so, what are the reasons for this action ? 

(h) Are Government aware that the Morning Commercial Bulletin 
broadcasted from Bombay was greatly appreciated by the commercial 
community in India and that the number of radio sets lias been increasing 
day by day for this reason ? 

(e) If the reply to part (h) be in the aflSrmativc, do Government pro- 
pose to restore the commercial bulletin on the programme ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : {a) No. The special early 
liioniing tranijinission of eomnuMvial ivnvs has been discontinued and the 
transmission at 8 u.m. has bo<m conibined with the news bulletin el !) u.M. 
in accordance with the orders the Govermneut of liiHia, who il 'cided 
that this aciivity of the hroadcasnn'v stations should be n duced by trradiial 
stages. 

(b) Goveiriment underslanil that a small proportion oP the owners 
of wireless receiving sets, who hidouged to the commercial eornmnnily, 
apjireciatcd this scnwice hut they have no luecise inforTnation as to whether 
th(* number of sots in use iiu'rj'ased on this aeeoiint. 

(c) The comniercia] bulletin is being aetually broadcast with tin* 
evening programme, Govornimnt do not propose to restore the morning 
bull(3tin. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Do (roveniment propose to extend this 
broadcasting ilo Karachi f 

The Honotirable Sir Frank Noyc^ : I hardly think that arises out 
of this (iuestiou, )S'ir. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : With laTerence to part (a) oP the question, 
do T iuulerstand the Honour^ hie Member to say that broadcasting oF 
market reports lias hot been discontinued i 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Yes : I did say that. 

Rules for Commissions in the Army in India Reserve of Officers. 

339. "^Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Will Government please state 
if the rules for commissions in the Army in India Reserve of Officers have 
been framed ? If so, when are they likely to be published 1 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. F. B. Lumby : Yes. The draft rules are under 
examination by the Secretary of State and will be published, as soon as 
possible, after the rec(‘jpt of his approval to them. 
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Rules rega®dinG;TEE Grant oe Honorary Ranks in tne Army, in India, 

340. *Szrdar Earbans Singh Brar ; Will Go.vernmeht please stat^ 
the rules regarding the grant .of honorary ranks in the Army in India, 

ether to soldiers or to civilians ? 

Lieut. -Colonel A. P, B. Lumby : The information is being collected 
and will be laid on the table at an early date. 

Indian Medical Service Officers serving in the Army and in the Civil 
, . Departments.. 

341. *^Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Will Government please state 
the imittber of Indian Medical Service officers serving in the Army and ]the 
number of those deputed to the civil departments 1 

Lioilt.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : On the 1st July, 1934, ther(‘ were 
boT Indian IMedical Service officers in military, and 294 in civil, employ. 

Europeans and Indians in the Indian Medical Service.. 

342. ’^Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Will Government please statje 
the * number of Europeans and Indians in the Indian Medical Service ? 
How many of them (ire permanent and how many are temporary among 
each of these ? 

.;Lieut.- Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : On the 1st duly, 1931, the miiuher 
of British and Indian officers in the Indian Medical Service was : 

British . . , . 389 all permariHiit. 

Indian . . . . 262 iiielnding 48 temporary. 

Euiiopeans and Indians in the Indian Medical Seiivtce. 

343. *Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Will Government please state 

the uinuber of Europeans and Indians among tlie Indian Medical Service 
officers serving in the civil departments ? How many among them are 
permanent and how many . temporary ? . 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai ; There Avere 294 officers of the Indian Jledical 
Service in civil cmjiloy on the 1st duly, 1934, of whom 19d were llritivdi 
and ,99 Indians. All these officers hold pornianent cojiiiuissions. 

Temporary Indian Medical Service Ofkk ers whose Services have been 

dispensed with. 

344. ’“Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Will . Government please state 
the number of temporary Indian Medical Service officers whose services 
have been dispensed with during the last five years before the expiry of 
their term of contract ? How many new temporary officers were re- 
cruited during the same period ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : Strictly speaking the reply to the 
first part of the question is nil, since the period of engagement of these 
officers was for one year or for such less period as their services might be 
required. 1 presume, however, that the Honourable Member desires 
.information as to the number of officers, dispensed with before /completing 
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tlie maximum period for which their temporary engagements could be 
renewed, //.e., five years, or in the case of those in service on the 23rd 
October, 19^, . rime' years. If so, the aTis\yer is that, three were dispensed 
with, for inefficiency, and six were retreriehod, on financial grounds. In 
the period in question, 27 resigned the service of their own accord and 42 
were recruited. 

Appointment of Trade Commissioners, Deputy Trade Commissioners 

AND Trade Agents. 

345. ^Sirdar Harbana Singh Brar : (a) Will Oovernment please state 
the names, qualifications, etc., of the persons who have been appointed 
Trade Commissioners, Deputy Trade Commissioners and trade agents of 
India in different countries 1 

(b) How many new appointments are likely to be made during the 
present or the next year, and for which countries ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (u) Sir Harry Lindsay, 
K.C.I.J5., I.C.S., is the Indian Trade Commissioner in London 

and Mr. S. N. Gnpta, I.C.S., is the Indian Trade Cijirimis.sioiier at 
Hamburg. There is one post of Deputy Indian Trade Commissioner in 
London only and the present incumbent is Mr. Y. N. Sukthankar, T.C.S. 

information with regard to Trade Agents is being collected and will 
be furnished to the House in due course. 

(b) So far as can be seen at present, one new appointment will be 
made early next year, namely, to the post of Indian Trade Commissioner 
in Italy, for which a non-official Mr. Ahuja was selected on the recom- 
mendation of the Public Service Commission in 1931. He has hitherto 
been undergoing training in the Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
Department, Calcutta, and is now required to undergo further training 
for four months in the Trade Department of the High Commissioner \s 
office before proceeding to Italy. 

Indians serving in the Offices of the League of Nations. 

346. *Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : (a) Will Oovernment please state 
the number of Indians serving in the offices of the League of Nations or its 
affiliated organisations at Geneva and how many of them are (i) Hindus, 
(it) Muslims, (iti) Europeans domiciled in India, (iv) Indian Christians, 
(v) Sikhs, and (vi) Anglo-Indians 1 

(b) Do Government propose to press for more appointments for 
Indians t 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : (u) The Honourable Member 
is referred to my reply to part (b) of question No. 199, asked by Ijala 
Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, on the 23rd July. It would appear from the 
names of the six Indians in the permanent service of the League, that 
five of them are Hindus and one a Parsee, but Government have no 
official information on the subject. 

(ft) Appointments in the League Secretariat being normally, for 
terms of seven, 21 or 28 years and appointmerttifiT^under the Internatibrml 
Labour Office being normally for terms .of 21 or 28 vears ;with*^a.iL»ilgc 
limit ;ftf 60, the Honourable Member willfunderstand .tlfiat''t^^^^ 
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for Wfeetivc action in this matter is extremely limited. Government are 
at pains to take such action as is possible by causing Indians delegdtes to 
the Assembly to ventilate the matter as often and as strenuously as is 
consistent with tactical considerations. 

Indians and Europeans serving in the Offices of the Trade 
Commissioners and Deputy Trade Commissioners. 

347. ^Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Will Government please state 
the number of Indians and Europeans serving in the offices of the Trade 
Commissioners and Deputy Trade Commissioners ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : A statement giving the informa- 
tion asked for Is laid on the table of the House. There is no se]mrate 
office of Deputy Trade Commissioner, but there is one such post under 
the Indian Trade Commissioner, London, which is held by an Indian. 


Statement showing the number of Indians and Europeans serving in the Offices of the 

Indian Trade Commissioners. 




Number of 
Indians and 

Number 

6f' 

Office of 


Anglo- 

Indians. 

Europeans. 

Indian Trade Commissioner, London 

• . . 

8 

3 

Indian Trade Commissioner, Hamburg 

. 

1 

3 


ELECTION OP A MEMBER ON THE FUEL OIL COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member) : Sir, the 
motion which stands in my name is as follows ; 

That this Assembly do proceed to the election, in such manner as may be 
approved by the Honourable the President, of one Member of the Assembly to fili the 
vacanev on the Fuel Oil Committee caused by the resignation from the Assembly of 
Mr. E.‘ 8. Millar.^' 

No amount of paraphrasing on my part can make the object of the 
motion clearer than it already is, and so I shall not waste time in trying 
to do so. Sir, I move. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That this Assembly do proceed to the election, in such manner as may be 
approved by the Honourable the President, of one Member of the Assembly to fill the 
vacancy on the Fuel Oil Committee caused by the resignation from the Assembly of 
Mr. E. S. Millar. »» , * 

Tli^. motion was, adopted. . ! i 

1l|[r^^Prehid^dt (Th^ HpEiourkble Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I may : i 
inform 'H'oiionrable Membet^ that for the purpose of election of a Member 
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to the 0»| ConitYiittee the Assembly OfSfice will be open to receive 

nominations n])to 11 A.iii. on Monday, the 6th August, and that the elec- 
tion, if necessary, will bo held as usual in the Secretary’s Room on 
Wednesday, the Sth Aiis^just, 19o4. The election will be conducted in 
accordance with the principle of imoportional representation by means of 
the single transferable vote. 

THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL DUTIES BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
lluiLS(* will now resume consideralion of the following motion moved by 
the IIoMourable Sii .•Joseph Bhore on tlie 3ist July, 1934 : 

** Tluit the Bill to provide for the modification aad continuance jf tlie protection 
afforded to the iron and steel industry in British Iiidia, and to impose an excise duty 
for revenue purposes upon certain steel be referred to a Select Committee’ coiisistinj^ 
of Sir Abdur Hahim, Mr. 11. P. Mody, .Diwan Bahadur A. Ramasvvaini Mmlaliar, 
Mr. B. Das,. Mr. S. C. Sen, Lahi Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr. R. S. Sarnia, Sir llari 
Singh Gour, Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, Sir L^lie Hudson, Mr. Muhammad Yamiu 
Khan, Mr. Miiiiamniad Muaz/am Sahib Bahadur, the Honourable Sir .Janies Grigg, 
the Ipjiioni able. Sir Frank .Noyee and the Mover, with instructions to rexiovt on or 
before Monday, the UUh August, 1934, and that the iminber of meinbors whose 
presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the (!'oinmittoe shall be five.’^ 

. The Honourjtble Sir Joseph Bhore (Mfuuber for (commerce hud 
Railway) : Sir, if tlie ilebalo on my motion in regard to the Iron a)id 
Steel Rill is not finished today, I would ask you to be good enongli to 
dire<it tliat the Houhc shall sit^on Friday,- the- 3r<l AugusL . 

Mr. President (The Hononrable Sir ShanmukJiam Chetty) : The 
Cbaii* directs that the llciisc shall .sit on Friday for the transaction of 
offlci:il business if this motion is not finished today. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatain : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) ; Sir, I was saying yesterday that the preferential treatment to 
our pig iron exports lii the United Kingdom market was a mere eyewash. 
1 also pointed out that we have very little knowledge of the refunds and 
rebates given in the United Kingdom. While* M^e do not wish to stand in 
the way of the prosperity of British industries, we wish to convey that 
that prosperity shall not be achieved at the sacrifice of our own. 

Sir, I now propose to turn to the Government proposals regarding the 
revenue and excise duties. In doing so, I do not propose to repeat some 
of the remarks already made by some of my Honourable friends on this 
side of tlie House, but I wish, however, to observe that it is remarkable 
that the Tariff Board should mix up the question of Government revenue 
with the issue of protection to an Indian industry. It does appear to 
me to be clearly outside the scope of the reference to them; Even the 
Honourable the Finance Member cannot agree to commit himself to years 
in advance and anticipate the approval of this Legislature. Ordinarily 
even the Honourable the Commerce Member would not consider it N 
within his province to suggest the removal of revenue duties, but tliis 
Board thought it right to do so. Sir, this is the first time that a Tariff 
Board has gone to this length, and I trust that this will hot be taken as 
a precedent. . The sugg^Gon that duties should be remove^ on British 
struct urals and plates would, appear to have, found favour with , the 
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merce Member. Assuming for the purpose of argument that in this way 
public utility services would be benefited^ may 1 respectfully ask the 
Commerce Member wdiy similar considerations did not prevail with the 
&overnment when they taxed the machinery. The Fiscal Commission 
strongly urged that even for revenue purposes machinery should not be 
taxed and this Assembly by a majority rejected the (xoveriiment propo- 
sal to tax it for revenue purposes. Yet by resorting to certification, 
machinery was subjected to taxation. What became of these revenue 
considerations now ? Siiu-e removal of duties benefit importers, I hope 
he will permit us to draw our own conclusions. 

It is in keeping with the rest of it that the Government should propose 
excise duties. Sir Joseph Bhore observed that these excise duties would 
have to become a permanent feature of our fiscal system. . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I never said so at ail. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ; Then, I stand corrected, Sir. 1 thought that 
he said sc. Anyiiow, if lie did not say so, I withdraw my statement. We 
have yet to hear the Finance Member educate us. on the virtues of that 
policy. In the meantime, may I respectfully ask both the Finance Mem- 
ber as well as the Commerce Member, whether there is a precedent in any 
country in this wide world where a key industry is subjected to an excise 
duty? In many countries such duties are restricted to alcohol and 
tobae(H), while a few countries levied such duties on matches, sugar and 
the like. But T have not known a* key indiistry, 'with foreign competition 
threatening it. is ever subjected to an excise duty. Tha Honourable 
Meiiiber w’as pleased to' acknowledge that this is a key industry. Would 
the Honourable INIember be impressed if I were to state that the Hound 
Table Conrercnce treated with greater consideration than the Government 
of India themselres this question of subjecting key industries. 

Sir, to turn to anothei: point, the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
deprecated the attitude of the Tatas towards these re-rolliiig mills and ex- 
pressed his concern for the subsidiary industries. . If these subsidiary 
industries were to satisfy the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Comt 
mission, ]nn*tieularly with regard to the use of the raw material, I 'would 
be glad to join issue with him. Will the Honourable Member be pleased 
to satisfy liimself whether'' they satisfy those two tests laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission ? 1 am informed, they do not. Several of them, if not 

all, import their raw material from foreign countries and re-roll them with 
a view to compete Avith indigenous manufactures. If' that were an 
aeeuvate .slalemeiit of a fact, any encouragement given to tliese musiirooiq 
onlerprises at the expense of a genuine national industry is bound to en- 
courage non-Indian firms being set up with a view to encourage foreign 
ratv material and compete with the indigenous industry. 

I would like to make one final observation on this point. We have 
to take good care that the major industry does not unduly suffer. It is 
observed, that coal is- the raw material for coke and coke is* the raw mater- 
ial for pig iron Avhich in turn is the raw. mate rial for steel. Steel ingots 
are raw material for blooms, billets and slabs which in turn are raw. 
material for . rails, sheets, etc. Either you protect .the. steel industry .at 
each stage jot you do not protect it at all. It you leave a loophole tha 
whole schehie is bound to fail, . . 
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Another instance of the Board’s utter lack of appreciation of tiieir . 
responsibility is illustrated by the want of realisation on their part thajt; 
^ere 'inust be a difference between tested and untested steel. The Press 
interview given by Messrs. Balmer Lawrie a,nd Co, on this point is re- 
ferred to by the Indian Finance. 

y Mr. Le Salter of Messrs. Balmer Lawrie & Co., has stated the British point 
of view in a Press interview. He draws attention to the Tariff Board error in not 
realising th.nt there must be a difference of at least Rs. ten per ton between the 
filing price of tested and untested steel. Even to one who is not initiated in the 
intricacies of the steel trade, there should be no difficulty in understanding that the 
tested steel must sell at a higher price than untested steel. The Tariff Board are 
not. prepared to recognise so simple a truth. 

Another important point made out by Mr. Salter is that ; 

“ a revenue duty of 10 per cent, on British steel would, in my opinion, result 
ill no rcdihdioii to the tonnage British makers are likely to ship to India.*’ 

But he adds : 

** it woiiJd allow the Tata Iron and Steel Company to obtain a fair selling price, 
and, at the same time, would enable them to continue to distribute their products 
through the same channels as at present and would obviate any upheaval or disorgan- 
ization or loss of business to metal merchants in India.” 

Sir, as we do not possess that hall-mark of expert knowledge said to 
have been possessed by this Board, we think from the common sense point 
of view that untested steel muat necessarily sell at a lower price than 
tested steel. If no difference is shown, the Indian industry would be 
bound to sell all its steel as tested steel in competition with the British 
tested steel. The result would be that the Indian consumer of untested 
steel would be invited to pay more for tested steel. 

Sir, T will try to avoid going into details. May I ask fwhether my 
Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, furnished the Government of 
India with a balance sheet of the losses and gains to the steel industry of 
this country under these proposals ? Someone has calculated such a 
profit and los.s account and furnished me with a copy of it. According 
to this statement the value of protection given to the industry would come 
to 48 lakhs, and the increased payments are estimated to come to 69 : 
thus leaving a minus balance of 19 lakhs. I wonder whether this is really 
an accurate statement of account. If that were so, it would be a travesty 
of truth to call this measure a measure of protection 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Mu- 
hammadan Rural) : Are you quoting the^ figures from the Indian 
Finance f 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : No. If they are correct, there can be no ques- 
tion at all. 

The Government of India have shown such high regard and con- 
sideration for these recommendations of the Tariff Board as to invite us 
to accept them in tofo. Has this Board lived even up to the traditions of 
the Board itself ? Has the Tariff Board kept in view, in making these 
recommendations, the policy laid down by their predecessors, the first apd 
second Boards ? They laid down that the protection, afforded to the steel 
industry should be adequate, not only to enable the 'Tatas to work 4t A 
profit but also to encourage other steel works to be'estajt^liShedliilhdm, sip 
that the country may ultimately becohie self-sii^^Ortihg iU the'ittatfer of 
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iron and steel. Was that object achieved? No. Is. the countrj- made 
self-supporting ? No ; on the contrary they do not even expect to ,be so. 
Are these present proposals calculated to encourage the growth of the in- 
dustry to that end ? I am afraid not. Will the consuming public be" 
relieved to any appreciable extent by these proposals ? I submit not. ' 
The interests of the consuming public weigh with seyeral of us moire than 
the interests of the industrial concerns. Among them the agriculturalists ‘ 
are an important and deserving section. They are poor and helpless while 
the industrialists are rich and influential. It is human nature that it 
should sympathise with the poor against the rich, the helpless against the 
powerful. My Honourable friend, Raja Bahadur Rrishnamachariar, 
whom I do not find in his seat, waxed eloquent yesterday in advocating 
the interests of the consumers and the agriculturists in particular. That 
shows how even the rich can shed tears for the poor even more than the 
poor themselves. (Laughter.) 

If we were to study the provisions of this measure purely from the 
standpoint of consumers' interests, the very best and excellent way of pro- 
moting and serving them is to throw this Bill out. The provisions of the 
Bill are designed with a view to eliminate foreign countries' imports, 
which probably are inferior in quality but certainly cheaper. The Indian 
market is expected under this measure to be catered to by the Tatas and 
the British. The prices are determined by them, and, therefore, the con- 
sumer is bound to pay still higher prices since the duties are prohibitive 
on cheap foreign imports. But it is these foreign countries who are our 
best customers of agricultural produce. Therefore, if we want to take 
only the immediate interests of the consumer and ignore wider national 
interests, proposals which seek to eliminate cheap foreign imports are 
antagonistic to consumers' interests. But in considering the claims of the 
consumer even, as has been pointed out by Sir Joseph, we have to take 
a broad view. No accurate balance sheet of the consumers' losses and 
gains can be drawn from that wider point of view. The value to a coun- 
try of a key industry of this importance being established cannot be cal- 
culated in rupees, annas and pies. The country has accepted the policy 
of discriminating protection. Protection for the steel industry was advo- 
cated by every shade of political opinion in this country. It was advo- 
cated by Pandit Motilal Nehru, the then Leader of the Swarajist Party, 
when this question of protection was discussed on the floor of this House 
on the last occasion. It was advocated by Mr. Jinnah, the then Leader of 
this Group ; it was advocated by every man of public importance in this 
country. No encouragement can be found from the country for a con- 
trary view and that at a time when the nations of the world have been 
endeavouring to be self-supporting and to sell ‘more and more and buy 
less and less. You accept protection or you do not. If you accept pro- 
tection, the consumer is necessarily invited to suffer. All that we can do 
is to see that the suffering is temporary and that during the period, of 
protection the industry has been able rapidly to develop so as to dispense 
with that shelter. The Indian industry has been able to prove even to the 
satisfaction of the Board and the Government that they did more than was 
expected of them. Under exceptionally trying conditions, in spite of 
fallinjf demand, it maintained .its output and reduced its costs ; it has 
been able to capture three-fourths of the available home market I say 
fivailahle njarket, beeaiw the ,liaUTyay Board dp not appear to have placed : 
Ibeir ordpi^^eyen .W the extwt of ^5 per cent;.. of.. the estiipates. Howevfer. • ^ 
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the Indian industry appears to submit that it will be able to dispense V^ith 
protection in the near future and will be satisfied with lesser protection 
now tlian even they wore accustomed to. Because they themselves asked 
for less, should they get next to nothing and that for whose benefit ? The 
T'atas ougiit to have realised the simple truth, ‘‘ Importunity in begging 
has its advantages They would have done so, had they secured the 
;str vices of Mr. Mody a little earlier than they did. (Laughter). My 
Honourable friend, as the representative of the textile industry, studied 
that art to perfection and learnt the value of crying loudly for more than 
he deserved and found how excellently paying it was. (Laughter.) 

I do not propose to detain the House any longer. If this industry is 
beiH‘fit(‘d and is pros})erous and able to stand on its own legs,, the pri- 
mary consideration should be that relief must be given to the consumer, 
not by exposing to serious competition and reducing the competing 
strength of the industry, but by fixing from time to time a fair selling 
price and compelling the industry to sell at those prices. Any attempt of 
the (rovernment in that direction will be acceptable. But, under no cir- 
eumstances, will w’e consent to reduce its competitive strength against its 
non-Indian rivals. (Applause.) 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : Sir, I wush to pay a tri- 
bute to the Tariff Board for their very clear and concise report which is 
evidence of its members having given their closest . consideration to every 
aspect of the steel trade. The country has no reason to be dissatisfied 
with that report, although its recommendations may not find universal 
acceptance. And [ think that Messrs. Tatas themselves should be grate- 
ful to the Board for having shed the bright light of publicity on the 
successful re-orgSTiisation of their wofks at Jamshedpur during the ])ast 
ten years. The following figures will show that, during an unprece- 
dented period of depression, the Tatas have increased their output, have 
reduced their overheads and the average cost of manufacture in a manner 
which must, cause the admiration ol! every one in India, and not only 
in India but outside India. Their output in 1923 was 103,000 tons, in 
1924 it was 380,000 tons, and in 1933 it was 500,000 tons. In 1923 their 
overheads and depreciation were Bs. 57 a ton, in 1927 they were Rs. 39 
a ton, and in 1934 they are reported to be Bs. 371 a ton. The average 
cost of manufacture has similarly declined from Bs. 106 in 1923, to 
Bs. 98 in 1926, and Bs. 69 in 1933. These admirable results are no doubt 
largely due to the protection which has been afforded to the industry, 
but they arc also due to the increased efficiency in the works themselves 
for which Tatas are entitled to take full credit. I now come to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which is a continuation, in a modified form, of protec- 
tion for seven more years to the steel industry. On the general scheme 
of protection, as recommended by the Tariff Board, I have little to say. 
but there are two or three features of the Bill concerning which I wish 
to make certain observations. T first take the question of tested and 
untested steel. The Tariff Board have used the expression British 
steel ” as synonymous with tested steel and ‘‘ Continental steel as 
synonymous with untested steel. I would, however, draw attention to 
-a memorandum issued by the National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers, dated the 12th December 1.933, in which the Federation 
..MAiaures the Tariff Board that the British industry is able and . willinf? 
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supply the whole of the requirements of India in untested as well as 
tested steel. It therefore does seem as if the contention of Tatas, 
that the classification contained in the Bill is not synonymous with the 
actual classification of tested and untested steel, may have some founda- 
tion. A letter which appeared in the of the 13th July, signed 

Iron Merchant supports this contention. It is a very long letter 
and I do not propose to ask your permission to (piote it to the House but 
jf tliere is a real foundation for the criticisms wdiicli have been raised, 
1 hope that Government may see their way to reconsider this point. I 
may point out that in their note to CTOveniment, dated the 19th Juiy, 
Talas suggested that a condition of the admission of British steel, free 
of duty, sliould be its compliance with the standard specification, and to 
that I imagine no British steel importer could take exception. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division Non-Mohammadan) : Is that a public 
document that the Honourable Member is quoting from 

Sir Leslie Hudson : J believe it is to be found in many quarters. 

Another feature of the Bill, which T desire to touch upon, is the 
. ^ abolition of revenue duties in respect of certain items. Sir, the 

" Eurcipean Group have always taken the line that there sliould 

be a thorough examination of all revenue duties, with a view to their re- 
movfjil wlierc the law of diminishing returns operates and where they have 
no incidental protective value and we believe this to be part of a sound 
general financial policy. It may, however, bo (piestioned whether sucli 
removal is justifiable to etfect this in regard to one particular item in a 
protedive Bill and that at a time Avhen an emergency budget and salary 
cuts are still in operation. I quite realise that the amount in this parti- 
cular instance is small but it is a matter of principle rather than the 
actual amount of r(* venue a (fee ted. 

Then conies the matter of excise. The Bill contemplates excise 
dtities on steel ingots, to make up for loss of revenue, and this is referred 
to ill paragrajih 120 of the Tariff Board’s re])ort and also briefly referred 
to by the Honourable the Commerce Mendier in his siieech yesterday. 
This by ihself does not, at present, aiipear to us to be sufiieient reason 
for ihe imposition of an excise duty on a liasic industry in a Bill, the 
purpose of which, is continued protection. The Honourable the Com- 
merce Memher stat(»d that the Honourable the Finance Member would 
deal Avith that point later on, so that the Government’s case has not yet 
been completely presented to ns, and this somewhat piecemeal presenta 
tioii of Government’s position on an important measure, places the House 
at som(‘ disadvantage in dealing with their arguments. Surely, it might 
have he{‘n possible for the Honourable the Commerce Memb(‘r, as LeadtM’ 
of the House, to liave presented a complete picture to the House, leaving 
his colleague to deal at a later stage, v/ith the arguments advanced during 
the debate ivitli Avhich his department is more intimately eoneenieri. 
However, T will content myself noiv by stating that avc are apprehensive 
of the corollary of this proposal for an excise on steel ingots. Does this 
mean that in future auy industry Avhicli may have obtained protection 
for a period may, at the end of that period, when it has been enabled 
lo stand on its OAvn legs, be saddled with m excise on its production^ 

Goiwmipnt rpffpid wcowp pccrwns^ from a pTofPcthp hwn, 

being in the nature of a permanent revenue, which must be repln«*ed 
^ben the tariff is no longer necessary for the ]>iirpose for which it was 
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origrinally iniposed ? If so, both the industi*y and the consumer may be 
in a worse plight than they Were before the protection was granted, and 
any industry applying for protection in the future would have to take 
into their calculations the possibility of an eventual excise being imposed 
on their production. Our view is that excises should be imposed as part 
of a genei*al financial policy and as national necessity arises. We hope 
therefore that the Honourable the Finance Member will explain to us 
later tlie particular justification for linking an essentially revenue mea- 
sure with a Bill to extend a modified form of protection to a particular 
industry for a further period of years, and, also, that he will endeavour 
to give the House some indication as to the policy which Government is 
likely to follow in the future. 

Another matter to vrhich I should like to make a passing reference 
is paragraph 159 of the Tariff Board's report in which they write as 
follows : 

We attfu'b great importance, from the point of view of developing the steel 
industry, to the adoption of suitable measures calculated to increase the market for 
fabricated steel. No other form of protection can have the influence on this develop- 
ment that would be exercised by a definite scheme spread over a period of years for 
capital replacements and construction of railways and other productive public works. 
The credit of the Government of India in the capital market is exceptionally high and 
money is both jilentiful and cheap. A bold policy of public loans for capital expendi- 
ture would at this juncture afford enormous assistance in stimulating the market for 
capital goods like struetural steel. We believe, that the effect of such a policy would 
not be confined to the steel industry but would be felt in every aspect of the 
country’s economic life.” 

Sir, the European Group, as we have done on previous occasions, 
urge Government to extend their capital works programme, while credit 
is good and money is cheap, and we wholeheartedly endorse the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Board that Government should take this into 
consideration when planning their capital works programme for the 
coming year. 

I would refer briefly to the fact that there is some apprehension,— I 
think it has already been referred to by certain speakers who have pre- 
ceded me, — that there may be a tendency for Tatas to become a mono- 
polistic concern. I am referring particularly to the proposed erection 
of brick-making and coke-making plant which are referred to, I think, 
in the Tariff Board Report, and which will, if carried out, injure long- 
established concerns producing the same articles. This matter is dealt 
with by the Board in paragraph 78 in which they conclude by saying : 

” Eveiy' reasonable effort should be made to avoid the prospect of the dis- 
appearance or v:(‘akening of an already established industry as the result of protection 
granted to another industry.” 

I hope the House may have some assurance, possibly by Mr. Mody, 
that the Tatas policy will not be directed to the elimination of such con- 
cerns which employ a large number of Indians and which contributes 
largely in freight to the railway receipts and which are perfectly ready, 

T understand, to come to an arrangement to supply the Tatas at reason- 
able rates. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, it was With considerable satisfaetibn, that I heal’d the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member say yesterday, that the Government of India 
are in close negotiation with His Majesty’s Government with a view to 
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encouraging the export of manganese ore from India to the United 
Kingdom and I. trust that the Honourable Member and the Government 
of India \vill spare no effort to assist an industry which of recent years 
has^ suffered from severe competition from Russian and other sources. 

Finally, Sir, I may say that, I and my Group support the reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee. The industry deserves the further 
meed of protection proposed. The question of tested and untested steel 
can be dealt with by the Select Committee ; and with regard to the 
proposed excise duty, we reserve to ourselves the right to take this up 
in the Select Committee after hearing what the Honourable the Finance 
Member has to say on this subject. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* Association : Indian Com- 
merce) : Mr. President, my object in addressing the House is to place 
it in possession of the point of view of the steel industry towards the 
proposals embodied in the Tariff Board Report and the Bill before the 
House. I shall try to imitate the excellent tone and manner of the 
speech ^vhich my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, made in 
asking for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, and I would like 
to take this opportunity of congratulating him heartily on the most 
admirable presentation of the case that he has made, even though with 
portions of it, I am entirely in disagreement. (Laughter.) 

Sir, the Bill before the House raises some interesting speculations. 
When is a Tariff Board report to be regarded as sacrosanct, and when 
is it to be put on the scrap heap ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non- 
Muhammadan) : When it suits the Government. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : That question has been answered in various ways 
by the Government of India during the last few months. Sir, a couple 
of days ago, I was told a story about the Commissioner of a Punjab 
Division who, wdienever he got a number of appeals, told one of hLs chap- 
rassis to arrange them in two rows on either side of the seat of judg- 
ment. When he went to Court and had the pleaders before him, he used 
to lay his hands on one pile and say “ Manzoor and then lie would 
lay his hands on the other pile, and say Na-Manzoor : that is, 
“ admitted and “ rejected 

An Honourable Member ; Does that sort of thing go on also in 
Bombay and with the Bombay mills ? 

Mr. H. P. Mody : My Honourable friend asks if this sort of thing 
happens in Bombay also. No, Sir, this is only possible in benighted parts 
of the country. (Laughter.) Sir, w^hat I was going to say was that 
I earnestly hope the Government of India do not dispose of Tariff 
Board Reports in some such primitive fashion. 

Now, Sir, I would like to oonitend that the iron and steel industry 
is the most outstanding vindication of the policy of discriminating pro- 
tection which this country adopted a few (years ago, and which has been 
endorsed on numerous occasions. That policy has very recently found 
some doubters among people, wise and otherwise, who are shaking their 
heads over its soundness, but, Sir, that policy has enabled India to be 
[Hit on the industrial map, and I want to know whether there is any man 
here or outside who can challenge the fact that India would still be 
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industriaily, and in every otlier way, a very backward country if this 
policy had not been acted upon by the Government of India" and the 
Legislature. It lias, for instance, enabled the textile industry to survivi^. 
It has enabled, through that circumstance, hundreds of thousands of culti- 
vators of cotton to find a livelihood. Tliat policy has helped hundreds 
of tliousaiids of sugar-cane growers to earn a living. It has made it 
possible for a basic national industry like the iron and steel industry to 
be establisihed in this country and to be subserving a national purpose. 
Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : What about salt t 

Mr. H. P. Mody : And r do not feel called upon to offer any justi- 
fication for it. But since doubts are occasionally expresseil, I would like 
to sfty that in the steel industry you have a most convincing example 
of tiie soundness of the policy of dischmiiiating protection. Sir, the 
pi'otection which thiy industry got a few years ago has, according to 
my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, been fully ju.stili(?d. That 
opinion has been emphatically given in the Tariff Board report itself. 
Costs Jiave gone down, efficiency has increased, and the figuies are to 
be found in the Tariff Board report. The industry has been Indianized ; 
it must not be forgotten, however, that it involves, highly technical 
processo.s and you cannot do withoiit British and foreign experts, but it 
has beeij Indianized as quickly as it is possible for Indians to acquire the 
necessary experience and technical knowledge which are essential to the 
running of an industry of this character. That Indianizalion lias pro- 
ceedec? in strict accord with the necessities and tlie demands of the works. 
Then. Sir, take another item which is also material. This industry, 
because it has received protection, because it has been able to establish 
itself securely, can afford t^) pay labour a liigher scale of wages than 
Jaboui* could possibly find in any other indastry ; and apart frmn liigher 
Avages. it has set up a town with amenities such as even some of the 
Presj<!oncy towns cannot claim so far as the labouring popiihition is 
concerned. 1 would ojily refer niy Honourable friends, in this eonner- 
tion, to a statement to be found in the Tariff Board report. In that 
they say : 

Our i[u-rec1ion ot botli tlio works and the town of Joinslioilpiir iius ooiivineod 
us that the* anangciiicnts made by the Company for the welfare of labour are adeqii.ate. 
In the (•[Miiioii of some, too imieh .attention and too miu*h ex])en(litT:ro have been 
devoted to labour welfare, but we arc definitely (.f opinion that the attention ami 
expenditure bestowed on those activities are well repaid.^' 

Sir, from all these points of view, I do not thinlc that I \vould be 
claiming too much if I said that the protection, which the Oovoniment 
and the Legislature accorded to this industry a few years ago, has been 
amply justified. A gremt many criticisms have been heard of the Tariff 
Board, in respect of the report before us, during the last few weeks. I 
am not going to indulge in any harsh criticfwn. Even when I violently 
disagree with so!me of fthe recojnmend!&tionsi and conclusions, I shalC 
charitably assume that the Board were suffering from a sort of mental 
aberration in respect of certain important matters, and I shall leave it 
at that. 

Mr. B. Das : That is not charity. 

Mr, H. P. Mody : It is charity, because the best of us occasionally 
suffer from mental aberrations. (Laughter.) And even when we are 
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^ot suffering from mental aberrations, our critical faculties very often 

to sleep. Has not my Honourable friend noticed very respected and 
• Wighty Members of Government jieacefully slumbering wliat time we 
ary throwing out clmllenge after ciiallenge in respect of their adminis; 
trayion and their policies ? Are not their critical faculties asleep on 
thes\^ occasions ? 8ir, what 1 was saying was that, one of tlie most unsatis- 
factory features of the Tariff Board report is its recommendation that in 
.respect of certain artichis it is essential that even the revenue duty should 
.be removed. I was very gratified when my Honourable friend, Sir hieslie 
Hudson, emphatically dissociated liimself and his Group from any en- 
dorsement of such a policy. 1 can understand the Tariff Board making 
a reconimemlation which is really outside their province, but I cannot 
understand tJie Government of India embod^ving this recommendation 
in a measure which they are placing before a popular Legislature. What 
are levenue duties for f They are for revenue and must be guided by 
revenue considerations. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member) : Hear, hear. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : 1 am glad that my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, says ; ‘‘Hear, hear 1 hope that it only means that he is 
going to take an extrcnnely reasonable view when he follows me. 1 am 
glad that at tliis initial stage I have managed to convince him. Sii\ what 
I was going to say was that the over-riding consideration must be one of 
revenue, and as my frioiul, Sir Leslie Hudson, just now pointed out, if 
the law of diminishing returns has started operating, then obviously it 
is foolish to retain the I’ovenue duty at a particular level because by doing 
that you an* defeating the object of the duty. There is another 

consideration. If it is a national object which is to be suteervod by the 
removal or reduction of a revenue duty, then, too, the Government would 
be justified in adopting that course. 

Tbe Honourable Sir James Grigg : Hear, hear. 

Mr. H. P. Mody ; 1 will now remind you, Sir, of your past sins, 
I mean the Ottawa Delegation Report, which lays down certain princi- 
ples which I am very glad to be able to quote here. The Report indicates 
in what manner tariffs are to be adjusted, and the House will forgive 
me if I quote at some length : 

“ Tim Ijulijjii import tariff is primarily a revenue tariff which imposes a moderate 
uniform rate of duties on all commodities, subject however first to the levy of a much 
higher duty on particular articles, second to exemption from duty or admission at 
low' rates of other articles where national interests lecpiire such ( onc('ssioiis, and 
finally to the imposition of protective duties when it is established that the encourage- 
ment of these industries is justified in the national interest. The higher rates of duty 
call for no comment ; the exemption from duty and the low rates fall into one or 
the other of the following categories : 

(1) Commodities of importance to the cultivator, such as agricultural imple- 

ments and manures. 

(2) Particular medicines such as quinine, the side distribution of which is 

important from the point of view' of health. 

(8) Commodities a duty on which might operate as a tax on knoAvledge, such 

ns printing machinery and appliances. 

(4) Commodities a duty on wdiich might retard a desirable de/elop»nent still 

in its infancy, such as aircraft and radio appliances. 

(5) Commodities a duty on which would impede the development of judustriea 

such as power machinery, raw’ materials and dyes. 

L24oTiAD C 
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(6) Cobimodities a duty on which might appreciably increase the cost of milwav 
transport, such as locomotlyes and many other classes of railway inateriaL 

• In each case the exceptional treatment of the articles concerned was based on 
broad grounds of national policy deliberately adopted which, it was lield, must out' 
weigh purely revenue considerations." 

I repeat, therefore, that the reduction or the removal of a revenue 
duty should form no part of the recommendations of a Tariff Board re- 
port. The matter must be decided in strict accord with budgetary con- 
siderations. I should have found no complaint with my Honourable 
friends on the opposite Benches if they had come forward in March and 
said : ‘‘ Well, our budgetary position has improved so materially, our 
finances are in such a healthy condition and our credit stands so high, 
that we are going to take the risk of an all-round reduction of duties 
If at that moment some such proposal, as the one under discussion, had 
come forward, I should have found no reason for complaint. But when 
the revenues of the Government of India are in the condition in which 
they are, Government cannot come forward with a proposal which I 
regard as most reactionary. They were so desperately hard up, a coui>le 
of years ago, that thoy actually increased the duties on machinery, 
which the Fiscal Gomniission had said should be free. They increased 
the duties on dyes and on a great many other commodities which are 
essential to industrial development. How can they now come forwaivl 
and say that it is in the national interest that the revenue duty should 
be entirely done aAvay with in respect of certain articles of British manu- 
facture ? Sir, even in respect of yarn, in spite of the interests of the 
haiidloom industry, the revenue duty on counts above 50 was retained. 
There is, thus, not the slightest justification for the proposal which 
has been ])uti before us an*fl I want to ask my Honourable friend, for 
whose benefit it is made ? Does the fabricating industry want it ? So 
far as one can understand their position, they do not want this remis- 
sion of revenue. 

In connection with this issue, somebody remarked in the course of 
yesterday’s debate that, I have been hoisted with my own petard. Nothing 
of the sort. I take the same stand today as I have taken all along. 1 
stand for preferential arrangements so long as they are in the interest 
of India, which must be our first consideration. And if the occasion aro‘='e 
again when it became necessary to sub.scribe to the same ])rinciple or to 
endorse similar arrangements which I made a few months ago, and which 
evoked such bitter criticism from a section of the Press and the public 
in India, I am prepared to take again the risk of public condemnation 
and obloquy. My position has been consistent. The interests of India 
must be served first, and I claim that in spite of all the criticisms of the 
Indo-Lancashire Pact, it was that consideration which was uppermost 
with me, and I repeat that if the occasion 

Sir Abdnr Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 
What has happened to it now ? 

Mr. H. P. Mody ; That agreement is going on very wonderfully. 
(Laughter.) My Honourable friend, Mr. liaju, yesterday," strung up a 
sort of a limerick which was quite humorous but which lacked a bit in 
rhyme. It said that the British lion had swallowed me up and that th? 
laugh was on the side of the lion. Well, Sir, I do not mind th6 lion 
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laughing so long as I am in the happy position of being able to grin. 
So long as the lion does not feed off me, I do not ihiiid how happy he is, 
I repeat that the position I am taking up today with regard to. the exemp- 
tion from revenue duties is entiitely consistent with the attitude I ijave all 
along adopted. 

I shall get on to the next objectionable feature of this report ; and 
that is the burden of excise which has been laid upon the shoulders of the 
industry. It seems to me, Sir, in a general sort of way, that the consumer 
gets hit both ways. First of all, protective measures are imposed which 
naturally result in an increase of the burden on the consumer. A certain 
amount of revenue is, however, derived by the State and the general tax- 
payer benefits to that extent. Then when the protection is decreased, and 
the revenue drops, the consumer again is made to pay by the system of excise 
and countervailing duty instead of the general taxpayer being asked to 
bear his share of the burden. (Hear, hear.) While I myself have 
advocated the mulcting of the coiLsumer for national interests, I cannot 
really justify the mulcting of him when there is no such consideration. My 
Honourable friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, there again, took up a sound attitude 
for which he deserves to be congratulated. I want to go a little further. 
I say, that in this proposal the industries tlirougliout India must observe a 
danger signal hoisted up. (Hear, hear.) Every industry which comes 
forward for protection will have some sort of excise imposed upon it. It 
will be made to pay for the protection. If it is made to pay fairly we can 
have nothing to say, but in the present instance the burden is Very unfair. 
Take the instance of the sugar excise. What was the justification of Gov- 
ernment for that measure ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : No justification. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : We say no justification, but I am putting the matter 
from Government’s point of view. Even they are entitled to their opinion 
sometimes. (Laughter.) Well, Avhat I wras saying was that the Govern- 
ment justification for the imposition of the excise duty was that the revenue 
had dropped from something like ten crores to under two crores and was 
on the point of disappearing altogether. The second point was that the 
industry had been given an abnormal measure of protection, something in 
the nature of 200 per cent., including the surcharge, and the Finance 
Member felt he was justified in getting something back from it. The third 
argument was that the sugar industry was developing in a most unhealthy 
way and Government said, ** w^ell, this will be a salutary awakening to 
them. liCt us administer the dose Now, is any one of these considera- 
tions applicable to the iron and steel industry in India ? 

An Honourable Member : No, no. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : I want to know what it is that the Government 
of India are taking their stand upon. Is it a definite recom- 
mendation in the Tariff Board report ? What does the Tariff 
Board report say ? It is important to remember that the Tariff 
Board had no business to meddle in questions of revenue. (Hear, bear.) 
They go out of their way to do it, and append a paragraph which talks of 
the possibility of the Government of India levying an excise duty. Now, 
if it was the intention of the Board that this proposal should be taken 
seriously, it was their bounden duty, to discuss it, in the course of the 

<32 
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evidence which was being led before them, with the representatives of the 
industry. They do not do anything of the sort. They dismiss the matter 
in a paragraph, where not even the method of collecting the exeise is 
indicated. 1 am almost certain that if the Tariff Hoard had realised that 
the Government of India would greedily pounce upon this recommendation, 
and impose an excise on steel ingots, then even the Board might have 
paused. How will the excise work ? It is being levied on the industry 
b(dh in respect of its protected as well as of its iinprot(*cted products. Half 
the prodiudsj of the industry are not protected and even in their case the 
excise duty has got to be paid. Then, Hir, the countervailing duty will 
not lx? helpful in respect of a very large part of the production and the 
result will lie an intolerable burden on the industry. Now, I strongly 
0])pose the very idea of tlie excise duty, but if it had to be levied, surely 
the Government of India might have considered the desirability of seeing 
that the countervailing duty was on a higher scale than the excise. How 
does the exei.se operate ? When you take riipr'es four per steel ingot on 
every ton of the ])roducts of the Steed (’ompany, you are taking from them 
something like 30 lakhs of ruj^ees. The Government of India could only 
justify that, if they were lu a ])()sition to prove that a countervailing advan- 
tage had been conferred ii[)on the industry through the increase in the 
protective duty. But does it operate in this logical way I The Honourable 
the Coruri'i.nve Member knows what hapiRUied when the duties against 
Japanese textiles were raised from 3H per cent, to 50 per cent. The whole 
of tlie increase was absorbed in the price. When we were endeavouring 
to raise this 50 per v.QiiX, duty to 75 ])er cent., contracts were actually made 
by the efaiianese manufacturers, that if the duty were increased, they 
would boar the whole of it. Now, what is there to show that when, either 
on account of a shrinking market in India or because the Continental works 
must also live, and, therefore, must compete here in this country as against 
British products, tlie jirice level is slmrply brought down, the countervailing 
duty will protect the industry ? Let me quote from the Tariff Board 
report j it is refresliing sometimes to be able to look to it for support. 

“ To this extent there soeiiis no other conclusion to be drawn than that it ha? boon 
too readily assiiinod that the benefit of protection to the industry can be measured 
directly by tlio rate of protective duty. Experience has shown that in the circuin- 
staneos of a jrrowing indinstry this assumption cannot be made and that theie will 
ordinarily be a lag between the theoretical price and the actual realisation.” 

It is instructive to reciil! iu this connection that there is something lilo^ 
a duty of 33-1 |3rd per cent, on the imports of isteel into the United 
Kingdom. Everyone knows that Great Britain was the pioneer of the 
steel industry. Everyone knows how strongly it is entrenched. But the 
British Government found that this indastry of national importance had 
fallen uimii evil days, and they did not wait for elaborate and meticulous 
calculations of a Tariff Board of costs and fair selling prices. . After, a 
preliminary and none too elaborate examination by the May Committee, 
an Order was made in 1932. 

This is what was said : 

' “In our first report presented on the 8th April last, we made a special reference 
:to’ the .po.sitioii of the iron and steel industry in this country. We there stated tlmt 
are satisfied that the* maintenance of a prosperous iron and steel industry in thii 
high('st d«'greo of efficiency is essential to the economic progress of this country, 
while from the point of view of national security it must still bo regarded as vital.” 
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Let me say a few words with regard to the inadequacy of the protec- 
tion that has been conceded. I recognise that if the proposals of the Tariff 
Board, where they lay down what should be allowed for (hMirp^ipfiou, ' 
overheads and profit, were to 'be regarded as the essential and "inviolable 
feature af the protection sought to be given to the industry, I may not 
have much to ^y. My only point is that the protection, which you think 
you are conceding to the industry through the adoption of the Tariff Hoai’d 
report, will not be Worked up to for reasons whieli 1 propose to jioint out. 
My Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, has already referred, as did my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, to the difference between tested and untested 
steel. I do not want to elaborate that point ; all that 1 want to do is to 
give one illustration of the way in which it will work. Take the case of 
bars. The fair selling price of bars has been fixed at Rs. 106, for the 
British, Continental and the Indian industry. Now% it is quite impossible 
tliat the Continent can sell its bars in this country at Rs. 106, If British 
imnuifaeturers were able to market them here at Rs. 106. The (.Continent 
would have to accept less or be squeezed out of the market. In the same 
wa} , if British tested bars are to be sold at Rs. 106 in this country, what 
happens to the untested bars of the Indian industry ? Naturally the Indian 
industry will be obliged to reduce its prices. As a matter of fact, even 
during these last few days, complaints have come from all over the country 
that the (piotations which were in operation until the Report was jiublished 
are no longer operative, and that the stocks in the bands of dealers and 
small merchants would have to be sold at a difference of 10 to 15 ru])ecs. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : What is your conclusion from that ? 

Mr. H. P. Mody : Conclusions always come at the end. (Laughter.) 

• 

There is another respect in which the protection falls greatly short of 
what is due to the industry. Today, as everyone knows, there is a eonti- 
nontal cartel in existence. That cartel has survived for a considerable, 
time. Who knows how much longer it will be in operation ? The Britisli 
industry is reorganising itself, through the operation of bptli tliese causes, 
it may well be that prices may witness a sharp drop in this country. If 
that haj)pens, the whole structure of the Tariff Board recommendation 
may fall to the ground. ^My Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, (pioted certain 
figures which did not appear to be clearly understood by the llou.se. He 
said that the total protection sought to be given was only 48 lakhs. What 
he probably was referring to was the Tariff BoareCs conclusion, namely, 
that if a certain switch-over from untested to tested steel took place, which 
is bound to ba])pen in future in the new conditions, then the measure 
of protection to the industry on the products which are protected would 
he just 68 lakhs of rupees, which works out at something like 12^ per cent, 
which incidentally, 1 may say, is lower than the existing rcwinie duty. 
What Mr. Raju was trying to point out was that if there was no differen- 
tiation made between tested and untested steel, then it was uossible that 
the industry may have to suffer a loss of something like 20 lakhs of rupees, 
in which case the effective protection would only amount to 48 lakhs. If 
it is that figure, it eomes to something under nine percent. Now, Sir, T 
do not wish to appear churlish. But I would like to tell a little story. A 
friend asked another on the Now York Stock Exchange: ‘‘Is it true that 
Isaacson made twenty thousand dollars in rubber last autumn ? ’ ^ The 
other fellow said: “ You are perfectly correct, but you have not got the 
details right. It was not rubber but it was copper; it was not last 
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autumn but the summer previous ; it was not twenty thousand dollars but 
two thousand dollars ; and it was not Isaacson, it was me (Laughter.) 
So if somebody were to ask my Honourable fritend, the Commerce Member, 
Is it true that the Tata Iron and Steel Company going^ to receive a 
very considerable measure of protection? my friend would say, “ Cer- 
tainly, but we just want to make a few alterations in the last measure of 
protection. We want to do away with the revenue duties on certain 
articles; we w^ant to reduce the scale of duties all round; we want to im- 
pose a little excise w^hich might mean about 30 lakhs of rupees; and we 
w^ant to tell Tata's that if they have got any remunerative contracts they 
must at once do away with them and sell at market prices! " 

Sir, I can realise that the obvious answer to all this is the provision 
which relates to off-setting duties. I welcome that proposal. I think it 
is very sound and it carries a little further the powder which already exists 
in the Statute wdtli regard to iron and steel products. But my only point 
is that it is very undesirable from every point of view that the continual 
invocation of this provision should become necessary. If ab initio your 
proposals fall very short of the protection which the Tariff Board con- 
cedes as due to the industry, then the provision with regard to the off- 
setting duties is not an adequate or a complete answer. And again it has 
got to be remembered that the off-setting duties, even with the utmost 
celerity wdtli which Government steps in, can only come into operation after 
the market has been dislocated by abnormal importations or low prices and 
after losses have been suffered, not only by the industry itself but by all 
those who are distributoi's of its products. So, while I admit that in the 
application of this off-sotting duty, there is a provision of immense import- 
ance to the indiLstry, I only want to emphasise that it may not operate 
promptly or efficaciously. 

Here, Sir, I shall briefly touch upon the question of the profits made 
by the industry. The Tariff Board have found that the profits over a 
course of seven years since protection was given were less than two per 
cent, if calculated on the block of 12\ crores. I hear whispers as to what 
our profits are going to be this year, and some of my Honourable friends 
are wanting to know why we have not come out yet with a balance sheet. 
We will come out with the balance sheet in good time, but I do not mind 
saying to this House that we are showing very good results this year. But 
what I want to know is this however ; after seven years of protection, arc 
we not allowed to make a decent profit even in one year of that period? 
Even if you take these profits into calculation and take them over the whole 
period of seven years, you will find that we have done nothing very wonder- 
ful; and therefore to fling in our face the large profits we have made in 
one year is unjust and ungenerous. Look at the matter from the point of 
view of dividends. In the last six years we have altogether distributed 
just liS. 137 lakhs on a block of Rs. 12| crores. For years, our ordinary 
shareholders, who have invested crores of rupees in the concern, have not 
obtained a single pie ; not a single pie has been paid to our deferred share- 
holders: we are in arrears even with regard to the second preference divi- 
dends. Is it something very wonderful vrhich these results show, that the 
Government of India should take the earliest opportunity of pouncing down 
upon the industry and saying ‘‘ You are making too much money: that 
will not do 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : Will you 
please^ jtell us what are the amounts transferred to the several Reserve Fundi 
and what are the amounts paid to the Managing Agents ? 

Mr. H. P. Mody : it is getting late : I will give these figures to my 
Honourable friend and to whoever else wants them: I have got them all 
here. 

Sir, a great deal has been said about the national importance of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. A very handsome tribute has been paid 
by my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, and by every single 
Member who has followed him. 1 am sure the Tatas very deeply appre- 
ciate the generous way in which their efforts in establishing this industry 
have been recognised. Reference has been made by several speakers to the 
services which the industry Avas enabled to perform at tlie time of the Great 
War. Lord Chelmsford has put on record his opinion that, without the 
aid of the Tata Iron and 8teel Company, he could not imagine how it would 
have been possible for India to conduct the campaigns in Mesopotamia, East 
Africa and Palestine. Some figures have been given to Honourable Mem- 
bers with regard to the sacrifices made by the Company in those days, — 
they amounted to Rs. six erores. But the Steel Company did not interpret 
their obligations in terms of what the Government imposed upon it. It did 
its best to enable Government and also public bodies to obtain their require- 
ments of steel and iron materials at reasonable rates, what time the rest 
of the world was making abnormal profits. It installed two new” open- 
hearth furnaces wlien it found that the Government of India wanted more 
steel, even though it ]niid the company better to sell pig iron instrad. The 
Tata Steel Company did these things, and I am very glad that its services 
have been fully acknowledged in the course of this discussion. 

I w'ill just say one word about W’ages and liyiiig conditions. The 
industry pays Rs. 175 laklis in the shape of wages every year. I am not 
talking of all the other benefits which labour receives in the way of housing, 
sanitation, water supply, hospitals, medicnl relief, and the like; I can 
only ask my Honourable friends to come and visit Jamshedpur and rea- 
lise for themselves whether it is not a fact that labour !at Jamshedpur is 
mucli better boused, mucli better treated, than is pos-sible in any concern 
in the wdiole of India. 

There is the question of the Steel Company’s importance to other in- 
dustries. Here again, facts and figures have been given by several 
Honourable friends and I shall not deal with them. I would only like to 
say a word with regard to the importance of the industry to the railways 
of the countTW”. The Bengal Nagpur Raihvay derives fully a third of its 
revenues from the Company. In the course of the last few” months, in- 
creases in raihvay rates have been imposed upon the company by the 
Bengal Nagi^ur Raihvay and the East Indian Raihvay, and these amount 
to an increase of Rs. 40 lakhs. From all these points of view”, it can cer- 
taijily be said that the Steel Company can claim to be regarded as a 
national industry in every sense of the word. 

There is one point which my Honourable friend, the Commerce Meml^r, 
practically invited me to deal with, and that is the treatment of subsidiaries. 
It is rather unfortunate that the Tariff Board should have made 
certain observations in this connection which the representatives of the in- 
dustry appearing before it had no opportunity of rebutting. I can only 
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say this : that it is quite possible, with an industry of such wid^ Tainifi^Bt-- 
tions, that occasionally its competition may have hurt a particular concern. 
That might have happened, but that is something very different from the 
suggestion underlying the Tariff Hoard Report that any conscious in- 
justice has been done to any concern or individual by the operations of the 
company. The Steel Company provides power, lighting, land and water, 
at reasonable rates, to a number of subsidiaries. It has aided the tin-plate, 
the agricultural implements, the enamelled iron ware, the firebricks, the wire 
pitoducts, and a great many other industries. It will be news to many of 
my Honourable friends that in the course of this spoon-feeding of other 
industries, the Steel Company has lost enormous sums of money running 
into eight figures. My Honourable friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, asked for 
an assurance from me with regard to the treatment O'f these minor indus- 
tries. I can only say that the Steel Company has no desire to monopolise 
the market or to snuff other concerns out of existence. It believes in the 
great principle of living and letting live, and it hopes to continue to act 
up to that principle unflinchingly. 

There is one final observation, and it is this : the Bill is going before 
1 p M Select Committee. I want to be assured that the 

Committee is really going to apply its mind to every 
single problem arising out of the Bill and will be allowed to modify the 
proposals embodied in it. T have for some time been oP opinion that it 
would be extremely desirable, in the interests of industries, that Tariff 
Board Reports should be released in advance of Government's proposals. 
That may load to some sort of speculation, but T do not see why we should 
worry about that. After all, even speculators know that Tariff Board 
Reports are sometimes altogether ignored. On the other liand, if Tariff 
Board Reports Avere released in time, before Government haAT ma'le up 
their minds, the industries eoncerned AA^ould be in a position to make Hieir 
submissicms, to point out in Avhat directions some of the conclusions of the 
Tariff Board could not be sustained, and generally to i>ut their point of 
view b(fcre Government. What happens now is that Reports are released 
along Avith Government’s eonelusions. And, 8ir, — T am not sayin-rr it in 
any ofl’ensiA^e spirit, — it is human nature, GoA^rnment sirn^dy dig their 
toes in and refuse to consider amendments. My anxiety is to ensure that 
the Seleei Committee procedure has some meaning. Sir, Avitli tJiese ob- 
servations and with the reserA^ation that T do not agree Avith some of the 
Arital features of this Bill, T haA^e pleasure in supporting the motion. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : T think 
T will adjourn the House just now and call upon the Honourable the Finance 
Member the first thing after lunch. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : I shall be quite ready. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) The 
BfousC now stands adjourned till a quarter past Two. 

. The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. . . 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir. Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
CAair. • 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Sir, (Applause), this is the first 
occasion in my life on which T have had to make any considerable debating 
speech, and I am very grateful to the House for the friendly welcome they 
have given me, because it will encourage me in a task which must be one of 
some nervousness, and, obviously following the extremely skilled speech of 
Mr. Mody, one of some difficulty. Sir, it might lie convenient if T took the 
House through the actual processes which led up to the revenue provisions 
of the Bill. But before I do so, T should like to make one slight digression 
and to comment on the tendency, which I have noticed thrioughout the 
debate and throughout the propaganda in the Press on the subject of this 
Bill, to mix up protection and revenue. This confusion between the two 
considerations is very wide-spread, and if I make a few preliminary remarks 
it may assist to get the two functions into their pro])er persi)ectivc. The 
object of a protective duty is, of course, to protect an important Indian 
industry. The object of a revenue duty is to raise revenue. The two 
objects should not bo confused ; quite often indeed they are mutually des- 
tructive. As this confusion is an important point, I shall have to come 
back to it later but for the moment I content myself wdth saying that my- 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, has extremely skilfully exploited this con- 
fusion. He says first, why do the Tariff Board mix them.selves up with 
revenue ? Incidentally, he seems to have forgotten one thing, namely, that 
paragraph (c) of Ihe terms of reference to the Tariff Hoard specifically 
required them to pay attention to revenue considerations. However, that 
is by the w^ay. Later on, he claimed that the revenue duty is really a pi*o- 
tective duty and he yirotests against absorbing the eoiintervailing duty in 
the revenue duty ! Mr. Mody wants it both ways ! But, perhaps, a Per 
all, he is entitled to have it both ways, seeing tlmt he has had abuse both 
ways in regard to the Mody-Lees Pact. fLaughPu’.) He has been abused 
in England for having sold Ijancashire for what is vulgarly called a pup ; 
he has been abused in India for having sold the pass. (Laiighte;.) So 
that he is no stranger to having it both Avays. 

The Tariff Board estimated that the alterations recommended by them, 
will involve a loss of revenue of about Rs. 67 lakhs a year. Again, I may' 
emphasise the point that, — in accordance witli paragra]ih (e) of the terms 
Oif reference, they were required to take into account that very definite fact 
of the loss of revenue. On the later figures now available, we estimate the 
actual loss to be expected is from Rs. 25 tb 30 lakhs, a figure which is less 
serious than Rs. 67 lakhs, but one wbicli, in present circumstances, it is 
quite impassible to view with equanimity. TIu* balaiuc' of the Budgcl is 
at. best precarious, and no one knows at present what the final results of the 
Match Excise and the Sugar Excise are going to be in the way of reve^^ie. 
Therefore, it was absolutely necessary for the Government to replace this- 
Bs. 30 lakhs and to replace it at once. Th< problem was bow to replace it. 
Naturally, we did not fail to consider ^vhether it could he replaced purely, 
by revenue duties on the importation of iron and steel. The ordinary rates: 
of. revenue duty on manufactures of iron and steel are, at the present' 
nioinent, 10 per cent, on British and 20 per cent, on Continental. The' 
report of the Tariff Board recommended that an overriding revenue duty:- 
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should be maintained on everything except tested structurals and plates, 
and our calculations of loss of revenue assumed that this overriding duty 
should be fixed at the present rates. The two possibilities of increasing 
revenue by way of import duties ivere, first, to impose revenue duties higher 
than the present revenue rates, and, secondly, to impose revenue duties on 
plates and structurals in disregard of the Tariff Board's recommendations. 
On the first point, that is, on the possibility of higher revenue duties than 
the normal ones on manufactures of iron and steel, I should like to say that 
personallj^ I see considerable objection in going beyond what has become 
the standard revenue duty in the ease of iron and steel. But, quite apart 
from that, our calculations show that, except in the case of sheets, an 
increase in the duty would result certainly in no increase, and quite pro- 
bably, in an actual decrease of revenue. Perhaps, at this point I may quote 
paragraph 119 of the Tariff Board's report, as this question of sheets is a 
very important one. 

Wli.Mtt'ver forec-ast may be finally arrived at, it is clear that the greater part 
of the ynobable loss in revenue will bo due to the proposed reduction in the duty ca 
galvaiiiseil rhei-ts. ’ ^ • 

Thus, in order to obtain any substantial contribution towards our 
Rs. 25 or 30 lakhs, it would be necessary to increase enormously the duties 
proposed on sheets. My calculations, in fact, show that it will be necessary 
to put back practically the whole of the ail round reduction of Its. 43 per 
ton which the Board recoin mended, and to this Government could not con- 
sent. The considerable cheapening of sheets w-hich will result from the 
Tariff Board's recommendations is, in the Government's view, one of the 
most valuable features of their report. It was spcciall.v' recommended by 
the Board as likely to be of service to the agricultural community, who, as 
the House knows only too well, have suffered many misfortunes in recent 
years. (Hoar, hear.) And the Government could, under no circumst juices, 
agree to take away from them the benefit of the lower prices of sheets. 
Perhaps, I might here digress and point out that this reduction should 
amount, on certain rough calculations which I have made, to about Rs. 2 
on each sheet of the size ordinarily used by the agriculturist. That disposes 
of the possibility of making up for the loss of revenue by what would be in 
fact, reversing the recommendations of the Tariff Board, at any rate, in the 
matter of sheets. There remains the possibility of a revenue duty on tested 
structurals and plates. According to onr calculations the yield of ten per 
cent, duty on the basis of the imports of 1932-33 would be about Rs. IJ 
lakhs, and on the figures of the next year would have amounted to a sum 
very slightly jn excess of that figure, certainly well under two lakhs. Here 
too, therefore, there is no solution of our revenue problem. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : May 1 ask a question ? What would hapiien in 
the case of a switch-over from continental to British ? Would not the 
revenue loss be greater ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Tf I go into that, it might ciA 
me off from the thread of my argument but supposing it doubled and in the 
result you get 3 lakhs, 3 lakhs is a very inadequate contribution towards 
30 lakhs and 1 am personally not prepared to believe that such a switch-over 
would double the revenue. Thus, you will see we were driven back inevitably 
upon the device of an excise duty and as the House knows, the possibility 
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of that was suggested by the Tariff Board itself in paragraph 120 of their 
Rej^rt. And may 1 here again turn aside to emphasize the fact that the 
Tariff Board were required, by paragraph (c) of their terms of reference 
to pay attention to the revenue aspects of their recommendations. 

Paragraph 120 of the Report reads : 

Tho geiural question of replacing by some other source of taxation the 
Customs rej venue lost to Government by reason of the policy of protection is one 
which the country must be prepared to face sooner or later. An obvious way of meeting 
the situation ia to levy an excise duty, provided the protective duty is increased at 
the same time by a corresponding amount so as not to impair the measure of protection 
granted to the industry. The same principle may be applied to individual articles 
maiiu-facUired by a protected industry on which no protective duty is required by 
levying thu duty on both imports and local production at a uniform rate so calculated 
that on the tolal consumptiou tlie aggregate amount of revenue desired by Government 
may be realised. Such a course has the advantage, besides safeguarding the Indian 
industry and supplying the deficiency in revenue of preventing so high a rise in prices 
as will follow if the whole duty is levied in the form of an import diity.^’ 

Perhaps here, if I have not already disposed of it, I might digress 
to deal with a point raised by Mr. Sitaramarajii. He said l;hat this 
business of an excise was a new de[)arture in Indian fiscal procedure. 
I am inclined to believe that it is not quite so new as he thinks. In 
paragraph 95 of the report of the Indian Fiscal Commission, I read these 
words : 

“ It la possible indeed that the necessities of revenue may force the Government 
to put a Idgi'cr import duty on certain protected goods than is required for ]»urpose8 
of x>rott'ciion. We deal with such a contingency in a later chapter, when we recom- 
mend that any such excess revenue should be raised by means of an ex(iise duty plus 
an adilitioiuil import duty. The additional duties would be purely for revenue purposes 
and would be dealt with on strictly revenue principles.’^ 

Now, Sir, on this question of excise, I do not pretend that in the 
case of steel it is a very satisfactory device. I personally should have 
been very glad to be able to dispense with it — I hope the House will 
agree that 1 have proved we could not dispense with it, that is, if the 
balance of the Budget was not to be prejudiced,- -and like my Honour- 
able friend, the Commerce Member, I cannot see this excise duty on 
steel ingots becoming a permanent feature of the Indian fiscal system. 
I think that answers my friend, the Leader of the European Group. In 
his further excursus, I should like to be excused from following him. 
The diminution of customs revenue as a result of protection is a well- 
known and, to me, terrifying feature of Indian finance and T do not 
pretend that I can present either to him or to tlie House a solution of 
that in the short space of three months. But w^hat I do say, on this 
excise duty on ingots, is that we have imposed it at the low est possible 
rate and in the least burdensome manner and only in response to a 
necessity wdiich could not be denied. The burden on the consumer 
is. as low as possible. It is certainly very small indeed in comparison 
ivith some of the reductions in price \vhich will result from the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board. Perhaps, T might add here in passing, 
that the method of calculating or of assessing this steel duty is the same 
as that adopted in connection with the bounty of Rs. 20 a ton which 
W'as previously paid to Tatas. 

. So far, Sir, I have been dealing with the criticism which has con- 
centrated itself on the excise dut3^ I now^ turn to the kind of criticism 
which has said that the Tariff Board's report and the Bill are unduly 
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favoui’able to the British exporting interests. Two reasons have been 
urged for this argument. The differentials between British and Con- 
tinental steel and the absence of a revenue duty on tested structurals. 
and plates. As regards the first point, the position seems to me to be 
an follows. 1 may have erred in my inexi)erience but it seems to present 
itself to me quite clearly. Continental prices are dumped prices and 
so long as Indian steel is assured of its proper protection both against 
British steel and against Continental steel, it is a matter of no moment 
t'» the fiidian industry what the differential is, for it merely places the 
Continental and the British manufacturer on an equality. In other 
words, we first impose the amount of protection, if any, required against 
the United Kingdom and then we super-impose on that an anti-dumping 
duty against the continent. On the other hand, if the margin between 
the two, that is British and Contiiienlal, is reduced, as it must be 
reduced, by the imposition of an over-riding revenue duty, the result 
may very easily be that the Britisli exporter is cut out of the Indian 
maj’ket altogether, and that the wliole sur])lus over the domestic ])ro- 
diietion go(s to the continent and none of it to the British exi)orter. If a 
certain margin is required to place the two on a competitive l)asis, 
obviously any substantial reduction of tliat margin will knock the 
Britisli ex])orter out com))letely. So far tlum from the device of a 
revenue duty being required merely to preserve the position of India 
against the British exporter, it may be argued that it is an admirable 
device for cutting the British exporter out in competition with the con- 
tinental exporter. I personally cannot see any Haw in that argument, 
and it seems to me to be quite valid, except on one assumption — and 
that is tliat eitlier the differentials or the amount of protection allocated 
to the Indian indigenous industry or both are based on miscalculations. 
The question of miscalculations of the Tariff Board is, oT course, a 
matter for the Commerce Member and not for me. So T leave it at 
that. Tiieiden tally, T might perhaps, in passing, express a personal 
view that, if at any time the margin between British and continental 
prices diminish, owning to the Continent beginning to quote economic 
prices and not dumped prices, there would be a very strong ease for a 
reduction of the differentials. As regards structurals and plates, I hope 
that the arguments that T have just used have disposed of the contention 
that there* has been undue favouritism to Great Britain. If further 
argument is needed, I would point out that paragraph 114 of the Tariff 
Board report makes it cl(*ar that their recommendation of no duty on 
tested structurals and ])lates firoceed on the basis that no protection was 
required by Tatas against tested structurals and that a revenue duty 
would he contrary to the interests of the TndijRii public and of subsidiary 
industries — I was going to say, to whom Tatas have been accused of 
being step-motherly, but it would be ungracious to do so after Mr. Mody’s 
-assurances this morning. Perhaps I might read the relevant passage of 
paragraph 114 : 

** ff revenue duties arc imposed on sueh ni.Mteruils, the duties rc(|iiired on thr 
products of engineering and other subsidiary industries will bo substantially higher 
than we have estimated. Since most of these products are used in public utility 
works, it will be realized that, any increase in the duties on these products which is 
not required on protective grounds will create an undesirable burden on the i)ublic- 
Thq fall in demand for fabricated steel in recent years has been so great that it is 
Essential, in order to encourage the growth of demand, to keep prices .it as low a 
as is consistent with the interests of the Indian industry. 
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While I am on this point, 1 might read a passage from the original 
. Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission which illustrates rather aptly 

• my point of the^ danger of mixing up revenue and protective duties : 

H9. W«. have already explained that we contemplate a tariff consistii^r partly 
of revomie and partly of protective dutica ; and we have now to coiisidcr whether 
any principles can be lahl do\Mi for roguhitiiijj the rates of taxation oji articles to 
which protectionist considerations do not J'pply. The mere fact of an artiede not 
requiring )>rotection will not justify its being taxed without consideration of the efl'ect 
of such taxation on other industries. We have recommended for iiistam'O that tio ro 
should he as a rule no duties on raw' materials. Similar consideratioiis apply to the 
case of si'iid maiiufactured articles, which do not go straiglit into consumption but are 
used ill the Jirocess of manufacture of any industry in India. Any taxation imposed 
on such anicles reacts on the industries which use them, and consequ*.*iiily \vill either 
injure tliose imlustries or will necessitate the imposition of some compensatory duty. 

That, then, is the position. You have got a recommendation from 
the Tariff Hoanl that no protection is re<|uired by Tatas on these articles ; it 
is very desirable that these articles should be supplied as cheaply as 
possible to the subsidiary interests. If, then, the revenue obtained 
from the reveniie duty on these articles would be negligible, why, in 
Heaven ^s name, why should you not carry out the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board’s Report I 

Pcrliaps J can, at this stage, dispose, — not very satisfactorily, [ tidmit, 
because it is a weak point in my armour, — the point made by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Sitaraniaraju, about machinery. Certainly there is a 
ton per cent, duty on imported machinery — certainly, in my view, as 
soon as the financial position of the eountry admits of it and the existing 
commitments, which arc many, liave been carried out, that duty ought 
to be removed (Applause), but do not make any mistake about it : we 
do not get lakhs from machineiy but 1-1|3 crores and it is not so easy 
to remove the revenue duty ! Then there was a somewhat technical 
point made, — I think by Tatas in their representations to the Govern- 
ment, and it has also appeared in a good many articles in newspapers, — 
about tlie essential price difference between tested and untested steel. 
That, as I say, is a technical point and as to its validity I am not in a 
position to judge. It obviously is the primary coueern of my Honour- 
able friend, the Commerce Member. In my view, it is a matter of pro- 
tection and not of revenue and, in my view, the two matters vshould not 
be mixed Uj). If protection is to’ be given, let it be given in accordance 
with the conditions laid down by the Fiscal (’ommission : if it is not 
i^qquired, we ouglit not to give it all the same under the guise of a 
revenue duty, particularly if the revenue duty is a contradiction in terms 
and 3 'ields no revenue. 

TlK>re were a few specific points raised in the course of the debate 
to which I might now turn. The point was twdee made, by the Deputy 
President and by Mr. B. Das, that we have no right to reduce taxation 
while the pay cut and the surcharges remain. Of course, this argument 
carries us a bit too far, for it would mean that we are debarred from re- 

• ducing a revenue duty even when it has passed the point of diminish- 
ing returns, — and I assume that neither of the Honourable Members 
would wish to be quite as logical as that. But anyhow,— if the two 
Honourable Members will forgive my saying so, — I think, the conten- 
tion is irrelevant, for the scheme of taxation of iron and steel, at any 
i*ate, those items of iron and steel which are covered by the Tariff Board 
Report and by the present Bill must be treated as taxation of a single 
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composite item, and this single composite item, by the scheme of pro- 
tection and excise duties covered by this Bill, we have ^treated perfectly 
properly. We have sought to maintain the yield of the revenue from 
it as a whole, neither to diminish it nor to reduce it, and, therefore, in my 
view, we have kept ourselves within the spirit and the letter of the 
pledges. T must say, that I was a little surprised, and agreeably 
surprised, to get support for the excise duty, unintentional support, 
perhaps, from such unexpected quarters. Our scheme is simply that 
of preserving the revenue yield of a single item — a composite item it is 
true, but a single item of taxation. 

Mr. Sitaramaraju invited the House to throw out this Bill. I wonder 
what Mr. Mody will think of that ! (Laughter.) Perhaps I might very 
briefly explain to the House what the consequences would be. In 
October the whole of the present scheme of protection would lapse. 
There would be left no schenie of protective duties at all. As far as 
I can make out, the result will be that the whole of the articles pre- 
viously covered by the iron and steel protective scheme would fall under 
the uniform, non-ditferentiated rate of 25 per cent. Now the latter 
rate would certain!}^ knock out completely the British manufacturer. 
I do not know what view would be taken in Great Britain of that, but 
it would certainly have that effect. It would also do Tatas no good, 
because some of the duties recommended on continental dumped pro- 
ducts are very nearly 70 per cent, ad valorem, and if you leave Tatas 
with a margin of 25 per cent, only, they would be 45 per cent, short of 
their requirements. Do not make any mistake ; they would not like 
that ; and Government would not like it either. It is no good making 
suggestions about throwing out this Bill until you know what the 
eonsequ(?nces would be, — and, Sir, the consequences in economic dis- 
turbance and political complications and every other thing would be 
quite disastrous. 

Then Dr. Dalai made a point about the poor widows who had in- 
vested in Tatas’ shares. I do not think he need be very troubled about 
the poor widows. The Tariff Board were very much at pains to pro- 
vide what, in my view, was a fair scheme of profit-making for Tatas, 
but perhaps I might read out two quotations from some financial news- 
papers which will give him some additional re-assurance. The first 
is : 

“ The Tariff Board Beport has by now been digested — I am not quite sure of 
that — “ and the bulls and the bears are still undecided as to the ultimate advantages 
or disadvantages of the recommendations. However, ft would appear that ihe industry 
will get ado(j!iate protection, which can only be viewed in the light of a bull point for 
steel shares. 

The other one T shall now go on to. In order to get the context 
in its proper form, I shall have to read a few slightly prejudicial com- 
ments with which I hope the House will not imagine that I neces- 
sarily associate myself. I merely read them in order to get the proper 
context : 

‘ * The ]>re8ent attitude of too large a section of the Indian Press on the suggested 
preference for the ITnited Kingdom steel manufacture provides a case in point. T 
do not suppose for a moment that the views there expressed will deceive Govoymneni 
fls to the extent of public opinion behind them. I hope the Members of the Legislative 
Asaembly will suffer from small delusion from the hysterical expressions of soine 
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ne^'spupors that ought to know better. One would imagine that the Tariff Bourd’s 
reeonimcndations in respect of preferences, if accepted by government, would seriously 
injure the Tata Company or India. This is evidently not the opinion of the holders 
of Tata ’s ordinary shares, which at to-day ’s price of Rs. 72, are actually 12 annas 
higher than they were before the report was published and 16 higher than their 
price at the end of March, 1934.” 

So, I do not think Dr. Dalai need worry about his poor widows, 
(Laughter.) 

Now, there was another point raised by my friend, IMr. Mody, in 
whicli he complained that the countervailing duly to the excise was 
merged in the revenue duty and was not additional to it. On that 
I would refer him to my previous argument. If higher protection is 
required, let it be given as such and subject to the conditions which are 
customary in connection with the grant of protection. It ought not 
to be given in the form of an increase of a non-revenue-yielding revenue 
duty. As I said before, Mr. Mody does really want it both ways. 
When it suits him to plead revenue considerations, he ignores 
the protective aspect of a revenue duty and when it suits him to com- 
plain about the hard fate of Tata’s, he protects against the loss of pro- 
tection conferred by a revenue duty. T am sure that he would not wish 
to leave the House in any misunderstanding as to his real attitude in 
these matters and he will forgive me if I have endeavoured to make it 
clear to them on his behalf. That, I think, is about all that I need say, 
except to take up one remark made by the Leader of the European 
Group, in which he paid a tribute to the Tariff Board and their work. 
Mr. Mody said in the course of his remarks that the Tariff Board 
suffered from mental aberrations. Well, the Government incline rather 
more to the view of Sir Leslie Hudson than to that oO Mr. Mody. At 
any rate, they have shown their appreciation of the Tariff Board’s 
report by adopting practically in toto their recommendations. With 
one final word. Sir, I will close my argument. In the shifting sands 
which surround the consideration of this question you have only two 
guides — the recommendations of the Tariff Board and the requirements 
of the Government as expressed by themselves in the wav of revenue. 
Both the recommendations of the Tariff Board and the needs of the Gov- 
ernment point to the course which we have adopted and I hope very; 
much that the House will follow the Government in that course. Sir, 1 
have now finished. I thank the House for listening so kindly and 
patiently to my first effort in debate. I hope that I have dealt with all 
the points of substance wliich primarily concern revenue. If not, I have 
no doubt that my Honourable colleague, the Commerce Member, will be 
prepared to trespass a little and give the answers. (Loud and Con- 
tinued Applause.) 

IBIr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : NourMuhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
I feel very fortunate that I have to speak immediately after the Honour- 
able the Finance Member. Whether I agree with him or not, there ia 
one thing which he has put before the House for which, I must give 
him a compliment, namely, that he has put his case very sensibly and 
persuasively. When I come to the question of considering whether this 
Bill should have contained two matters, one with regard to the protection 
to the iron and steel industry and the other with regard to the imposi- 
tion of the excise duty, 1 submit that T will not use my own reasoning 
to show that it is a blunder that both should have been joined together, 
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1)tit 1 will irather'tise the AYords^ the Honourable the Finance Meiiber 
^liiuiself when he fiaid thi>t it \yas a mi^^take to mix up both of them. Sir, 
tiiis Bill is for the protection mainly of the iron and steel industry. jSo far 
as the protection is concerned, I will not agree with any of the Members 
who gets up to say that protection should not be given. But with 
regard to the second question, which has been mixed up and on which 
there is a diherence of opinion in this House and on which the Honour- 
able the Finance Member has given his conclusive judgment that he 
would not have liked that these two matters should have been joined, 
had it not been done from the point of view of the necessity for revenue, 
I demur to agree. Whether 1 agree with him or not on this point, I 
submit, the question should remain absolutely open for the Select Com- 
mittee to consider. Now, Sir, this raises a constitutional issue. What 
is the main ]»rinciple of the Bill before the House ? If the principle of 
this Bill is, as it appears to be, namely, to give protection to the iron 
and steel industry, then I submit that the question of imposition of 
excise duty is beside that principle. I hope the Commerce Member will 
agree with me that we should leave the question of excise, as an open 
question, for the consideration of the Select Committee. In other words, 
what 1 mean to say is that when this Bill goes to the Select (Committee, 
it should not be said there that tlie question of whether the excise duty 
should he imposed or uol has been aecepted by the House by sending 
this Bill to tlje Select (^uiimittee. 1 submit this is a very important 
question. 

An Honourable Member : Cet a ruling on this point from the Chair. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I would like some other Members, after a 
■ reply has been given, to this point from the Treasury Benches, to get 
up and ask for a ruling from the Chair, but if none ask for it, 1 would 
get up myself. The point is very clear. As two things are wrongly 
mixed up, you cannot possibly say that the principle of the Bill covers 
both the points. I do find that T might be confronted with the preamble 
of the Bill. 1 take it that the main principle in that preamble also is 
.to give protection to the industry but they have only added the question 
^f : the imposition of an excise duty. I will read the preamble. It 
runs ; . 

Provide for the modification and continuance of tiie protectioji afforded to 
the iron and steel iiiduHtry in British India, and to impose .an excise duty for revenue 
'.purposes upon certain steel. ’ ' 

I submit tlie principle of the Bill is to -provide for the continuation 

o p of the protection afforded to the iron and steel indus- 

try in British India. They have, however, added the 
imposition of excise duty for revenue purposes. I submit that the latter 
portion of the preamble is only an ancillary one and it cannot be the 
principle of the Bill. On this question there is great variance in the 
House and I therefore submit that the question whether excise duty 
should be imposed at all should be considered by the Select Committee. 
So far as protection to the steel industry is concerned, I am absolutely 
in favour of protection being given not only to this industry but also 
to all the Indian, industries in India. We have been clamouring for help 
lo Indian industries. All the old Indian industries have been, annihilated 
Or rooted put. In former days, it was not necessary to give protection 
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to those industries because they were very well conducted in all the 
places, in villages and towns and the industries in those days were self- 
contained and self-suflScient. But now those days are gone. We can- 
iiot speak of those ancient days now. Now it is being said that we are 
in progressive days and it is the machinery that is making our indus- 
tries. But I submit that even though there is the machinery, yet the 
industries in India are of such a nature that they can only thrive if 
there is money. So in order to maintain those industries, we want mon/ey. 
Even if we have money, we do require protection in order to compete 
with those countries which have advanced in industries. So, from 
that point of view also, I think, it is really necessiary that protection 
should be given to the Tatas. An industry like that of the Tatas is 
not the business of every one to start. It was the business of a man 
who had hoarded money and who had also the mind to spend it. 
Several Honourable Members have paid complinrients to Jamshedji Tata 
from this point of view and T would add that not only had he the 
money but also he used it Avisely being a Parsi who we know arc the 
best commercial community in India. They have the intelligence and 
the instinct for trade. Therefore, Jamshedji Tata very rightly and 
very Avisely embarked on this undertaking. It is to the credit of the 
Tatas that they have progressed this industry to this extent. Even 
though I Avill not put it in those strong words, as Mr. Mody did in order 
to whiteAvash every defect of theirs, I would say something in favour 
of the Tatas. There is a dilferenee in \Adiat Mr. Mody said and what I 
am saying. The difference lies in this that he is interested in the Tatas 
whereas I am not. Therefore I submit that what I say Avould be most dis- 
interested. I have not even seen Jamshedpur and I have no personal know- 
ledge of what is going on there, but some literature has been put into my 
hands yesterday and I shall make some reference to it. I do not hold any 
brief for the Tatas. I have every sympathy for the Tatas because they hayg 
improved their industry to a great extent. This industry has taken deep 
root in India and I am glad to learn, as Mr. Mody has said today, that they 
have made some profit this year. But I do not say that because they have 
made some profit they should not be given protection. To refuse protection 
in their case is a suicidal policy. I do not think that the Government alsd 
Avill deny protection to the Tatas. I am glad that Government have care- 
fully considered all these things and have come to the conclusion that pro- 
tection must be continued to the Tatas. It was in 1924, that the Tatas 
first asked for protection and for three years they Avere given that pro- 
tection. After three years the circumstances were such that they could 
not take advantage of the protection and carry on their concern with 
profit. It was therefore considered necessary in this House to extend 
that protection for la period of seven years. They have now got pro- 
tection) till 1934. Noav there is another application for protection for 
seven years more. Apart from Avhat Mr. Mody might say, and apart 
from what anybody else might say, it is certain that this question has 
been considered from all points of view and scrutinised very properly 
by the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board having considered aU 
points of view haA^e come to the right conclusion that seven 
years protection should be given to that industry. Therefore, 
I submit, that the question of protection is a very simple one to 
be decided by the House and even now the consensus of opinion in 
this House seems to be that the Tatas must have protection. 

Xj245IiAD d 
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^6^v I will proceed to. examine whether tlie T^t^s Jiav^ done sojnething 
to deserve this protection,. Among those things the first and foremost 
point, is whether the Tatas are carrying on their concern ip a manner 
heneiScial to India and whether this industry is doing , good to Jndia^ 
Some ye'ars ago t used to complain that the Tatas were doing good only 
to the European community. I used to say in those days that the Tatas 
were no good for Indians because their object did not seem to be to give 
an impetus to other industries and to employ Indians. However, there 
is iihproyemeht, but 1 must say that their view should be to make 
India stand on her own legs so fiar as these industries are concerned. 
It should not be that when the Europeans withdraw their help from us, 
with regard to our industries or in machine making, we should become 
defunct. That is not the Indian point of view at all. We should advance 
ih) all industries in such a manner as to stand on our own legs without 
any foreign help. With that aim in view I have enquired whether 
Tatas were going on those lines. It is said that the Tatas employ 
European officers on high salaries and tliiat the Indians were not given 
proper emcouragement. They were given only subordinate posts in that 
factory. J am glad now to see two pamphlets with regard to the welfare 
of labour and with regard to the technical institutes that they have 
started. 

{.At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Rao Bahadur 
M. C. Rajah, one of the Panel of Chairmen.] 

Sir, I am very much pleased with what they are now doing, and I 
must express the hope that they should not stop here but progress fur- 
ther. With regard to the welfare of labour, I find that many amenities 
are given, but, of course, I am not taken in by their advertisement. They 
may be, blowing their own trumpet and exaggerating, but it cannot be 
said that they have not progressed in that direction. I must, however, 
warn them that their own welfare lies only in helping the workers and 
Indiaiiising their concern. 

Then, coming to the question of Indianisiation, I will say that they 
must give technical education in their Institute so as to prepare 
Indians who will be able to replace these foreigners and carry on the 
industry themselves. In that direction I find they now have the 
apprentice system. They are taking Indian graduates as apprentices 
in the various sections. But I hope they will take Indians from all over 
India instead of confining their recruitment .to certain parts which are 
near to their factory, and train, them for the purpose of running this 
industry. 

In regard to protection. Sir, I hope I have sufficiently put my case 
before the House. Now I will come to the second question as regards 
the excise duty. This, Sir, would mean giving with one hand and taking 
away with the other. I find from the speech of Mr. Mody that Tatars 
are against this excise duty but that is not my concern. Of course on 
behalf of Tata’s, facts must have been represented to the Tariff Board) 
and it must have been made clear to the Commerce Miember,. that this 
excise duty will do a certain harm to them. But I am more eqncerned 
•with the consumer. Sir, naturally when -a certain duty is imposed on 
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a certain material the person who deals in it will take that tax into 
account and also the cost of production, and then fix the price for that 
article. Therefore; if, as a result of this duty, Tata’s go on . to increase, 
their prices, I will certainly most strongly obj.ect to this duty. But I 
am told that there are two oi* three safeguards with regard to it, and 
I will place these safeguards before the House land criticise them. also. 
But I must say that this excise duty and the safeguards should be fully 
considered by the Select Committee. T had a discussion with some of 
my colleagues about these safeguards, and they told me that Tatars will 
not be able to increase their prices because in that case continental 
material will be imported to such an extent that there Avill be keen com- 
petition and people will go in for continental materials and Tata’s will 
suffer. This is considered as one of the safeguards. This is a point 
which the Select Committee should carefully consider. The second safe- 
guard is given by the Commerce Member and that is that there will be a 
keen watch kept on Tata’s to see whether they increase the prices and 
thereby affect the consumer. With regard to one or two materials like 
tin plates the Commerce Member by AVay of illustration said that they 
are going to fix Rs. 64 plus the excise duty and that the price to be 
made will be consistently with that price. Then there was a siiggCstion 
from some quarters that there ought to be fixed prices for all their 
materials. But that will be very hard and there will be a demand 
from them to fix prices for other industries also. Therefore, I do hot 
see eye to eye with those who say that the price of every article should 
be fixed. But I must tell the Government of India that when they are 
imposing an excise duty which the public does not want, there oughf to 
be a great scrutiny by the Government of India over the Tata Company 
with regard to the price so that the consumer may not be affected. The 
third safeguard which was suggested to me is that, if Tata ’s are se^hsible 
enough, they will see for themselves that they will suffer because they 
may not get protection hereafter if they make the consumers siiffer in 
any way. This is a note which I am striking for the benefit of Tata’s 
themselves. I do not see, therefore, any necessity for this excise duty 
at present. It should have been considered separately ; and I do not 
think the arguments of the Honourable the Law Member were such as to 
dislodge one from that position tliat at this moment the excise duty 
should not have been brought forward 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) ; My Honour- 
able friend refers to the arguments of the Law Member : I do not think 
the Law Member opened his month today. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; I am sorry ; I always remember the Law 
Member being myself a lawyer. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : May I add that unfortunately 
I am not one of the men who feel competent to speak on all subjects ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : There may come a time when he may have 
to learn everj’thing — otherwise he might not be considered competent : 
of course he is new to the House and novices are not competent to. 
speak on all subjects. What I meant to say was the Finance Membeir ; 
but m we know our frogs hre always jumping on both sides so the Law. 
Member interrupted.’ It was a slip of the tongue on my part when I said. 
Law Member' : I meant no slight to him or anything wrong. 

L245LAD d2 
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Mr. B. Das : The Law Member will be the Chairman of the Select 
Committee. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Then the subject also belongs to him and 
he should have got up and said : “You have mentioned the Law Member 
and quite rightly so.*’ As I was saying, this question of the excise duty 
should not have been raised now j the proper time would have been at 
the time of the Budget ; then we could see what revenue is required 
and how mucli can be drawn from this excise duty. That time is not 
yet come, 1 submit that, except the assertion of the other side that money 
is required, no substantial reason has been given in support of the im- 
position of the excise duty. 

As regards the other questions, namely the question of reducing the 
price as customs duty and also the question of preference, I will content 
myself with giving the opinions of my constituents. I will not take the 
time of the Iloiise beyond reading one or two telegrams I have received 
from Karachi. The question of preference and the customs duty on each 
article is one to be considered in detail in the Select Committee ; here is 
what I have received — a telegram from the committee of the Buyers and 
Shippers Chamber, Karachi : 

** Commit tv-c Buyers Shippers Chamber strongly protest principle lowering pro- 
tection duty than revenue duty and undue preference by much lowering duties to 
several iron articles imported from Britain as recommended by Tariff Board for Iron 
and Steel Industry. They seriously apprehend that recommendations if carried 
would result in dumping by British manufacturers. Proposed reciprocity through 
free entry of i)ig-iron into Britain for low duties on British sheets places British 
interests at a preponderating advantage. Urge no protective duties be impostjcl on steel 
hoops 1|8, l|l(l inches and Angles of thickness upto I inches not inanufactured by 
Tatas and Tieither in consumers nor Tatas interests. Eemoval of duties on structuials 
of United Kingdom and increase on Continental objectionable. Urge remeilial 
measures. ’ ' 

Another telegram which 1 have received from the same Committee 
says : 

‘ * Conimittee Buyers Shippers Chamber strongly protest against monopolistic 
attitude of Tiu Plates Company of India in not supplying needs of subsidiary indur»1rirs 
such as locfil two Tin Factories and Oil Concerns and urge remedi.-il measures in 
Protection Bill. ’ ’ 

Finally, Sir, T will also read out the instructions I have received 
from ray constituency on the question whether this Bill, if passed into 
law, should be applied at once or from next November. They say : 

** It w.'is resolved that Government of India be requested that revised duties on 
IStecl materials should not be put into operation before Ist November, 1934, in view 
of the iiotiii cation by the Government of India issqed on 17th March, 1931.’’ 

The present tariff will go on up to October and therefore it is only 
reasonable that if this Bill is passed into law, it should come into forcf' 
from November. With these words, T resume my seat. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Mr. Chairman, I think nobody up till now in this House 
has opposed this motion of referring this Bill to Select Committee, and 
I aiii confident, during the next two days, nobody from this side will 
rise to oT)poKe this motion, because there is this unanimity of opinion 
that a I'lasie industry like the iron and steel industry in India should be 
ifincouraged by all possible naeans that lies in the hands of the people ; 
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and from the report of the Tariff Board we know that all the conditions 
that the Fiscal Commission expected to be satisfied, before the Legisla- 
ture should extend its heljiing hand in givinu* protection, have all been 
fulfilled completely in this particular case. It is now a fact that India pro- 
duces pig iron at the lowest cost and one point That i would like to hear 
from those who are well acquainted with the facts, is why Tatas are not in 
a position to produce steel also at the cheapest rate, lleferring to the 
Tariff Board’s Report, 1 find that they have given reasons how India can 
produce pig iron very cheaply. They say, at the top of })age 59, this : 

** Tho iTidian industry possesses the great advantage of a low cost of pig iron 
due to high iron content and low cost of the ore and tho low cost of coal. Even 
ill the case of districts such as Alsace and Lorraine and Luxemburg where iron ore 
is obtained chiefly in open workings and is smelted in furnaces located tdosp to llie 
mines, tlic low iron content of the ore renders production more expensive on aicount 
of the larger quantities of ore handled and the larger consumption of coke necessary 
to smelt it. We believe that as regards France, Belgium and Luxemburg, which are 
the eoiitinonl’il countries principally competing with India, the advantage poss('ssed 
by tho Indian steel industry in this respect may be taken at not less than Us. 8 per 
ton. On the other hand, the employment of the Basic Bessemer process renders the 
cost of manufacturing steel from pig iron lower on the Continent. By reason of the 
low phosphorous content of Indian pig iron, the process is inapplicable in India. The 
principal economy obtained by the Basic Bessemer process on the Continent where 
high phosphorous iron is available is on account of the credit realised by tlie sale 
of ‘ basic slag * with a high phosphorus content for agricultural purposes. This, 
however, according to our information does not in many cases exceed Ks. per ton. 
The advantage possessed by the Indian industry in the low cost of its pig iron is there- 
fore in our opinion sufficient to offset the economy obtained on the Continent by tiie 
use of the Basic Bessemer process. 

From tho point of view of natural advantages, wo see no reason to assume that 
India is under any handicap as compared with Continental countries in the manu- 
facture of steel. 


Sir, T find that the Tariff Board also agree that there is no reason 
why India should not only produce cheapest pig iron in the whole world 
but also steel at tlie clioapest rate. There have been suggestions made 
by the Tariff Board itself that steps should be taken to adopt the open 
hearth system, to replace the present combined method, by wliich it 
would be possible to manufacture steel at the cheapest rate. But, Sir, 
so far as I could see, the Tatas have not yet taken it up as a practical 
proposition, I think if they pay more attention to this aspect of the 
question, then many of our difficulties and the necessity of their having 
to ask for protection every time will be obviated. Even the Tariff Board 
itself says that this measure is more in the nature of an Anti-Dumping 
Act than as a protective measure. T shall quote a line from paragraph 
111 at page 58. This is what they say : 


“ Tlio protection which, wo no^y propose for the Indian steel industrv may be 
regarded ns in the nature of an anti-dumping provision rather than as a measure of 
substantive protection. ’ ' 

is shows that the fight that this great national industry is now 
Avagfrig-; 'nlre'' toWtMe'ntaV 
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platea niajiiifactared in the United Kinjyfdom, the Tariff Board have pro- 
posed their admission into India free of eyen the revenue duty. The 
steel companies cannot but regard this as an extraordinary proposal 
which runs contrary to the principle on which the Indian Tariff, which 
is principally a revenue tariff, is based. Every industry in every other 
country is entitled to such assistance as the revenue tariff might give it, 
and the oiil}'' ground on which exemption from revenue duty can be 
justified would be that of urgent national interest. It is difficult to see 
how national interest would be prejudiced by the imposition of a revenue 
duty on these materials when in the interest of revenue even machinery 
is now subjected to a revenue duty. In paragraph 114, the Tariff Board 
argue lliat liiost of these products are used in public utility works. 
Even if that be the case. Government would not be worse off 
by the imposition of the revenue duty as they would get back in duty 
what they would pay extra in prices. But as a matter of fact products 
wliicli are used more exclusively for public works such as rails, sleepers, 
and fish plates are not proposed to be exempted from revenue duty, 
while struetnrals and plates are. One of the possible consequences of 
exemption of structurals and plates from revenue duty will be that the 
order for the ])roposed Howrah Bridge will pass out of the hands of this 
cojii pa ny, and the old established engineering concerns like Messrs. 
Dorman, which are manufacturing rolled steel as well as fabricating it 
under this arrangement, will be entitled to import their own steel duty 
free and fabricate it at their shops in (^ihuitta. 

Sir, it has been argued by my friend, a\Tr. Baju, so ably, that I do 
not want to say much on it. A further point about the excise duty is 
that ill no country in the world is the excise duty put on any basic 
industry. That was the main point. Even in the Fiscal Commission’s 
Ileporl they have put down certain conditions for the levy of an excise 
duty. We do not mean to suggest that under no conceivable cireumstaii- 
ces an excise should be put on, but our contention is that in a basic 
industry, like the iron and steel industry, it is most inadvisable to put 
on an excise duty. 

As regards Tndianization, I should like to make one point. We all 
agree that great advance has been made by Tatas in the direction of 
Indianization, but what I should like to specially emphasise is that 
Tndianization will not be accomplished by merely replacing non-Indians 
by Indians. What we want is that the high salaries paid to those non- 
Indians and other emoluments given to them should be curtailed so that 
they may reflect ultimately on the large overhead charges, which is a 
great burden on this industry. Sir, we should like to point out to tliis 
great institution of Tatas that in considering the question of Indianisa- 
tion, they should also see that the overhead charges should be reducccl 
by revising the scale of pay, because Indians can certainly be paid on an 
Indian scMe looking to the present conditions in the country. Some of 
the manufacturing firms in Bengal have put before us some points which 
they desire to be placed before this House for consideration.. They 
say I 

There ahtfiiid tie dgtyj he it teWaael of 'protective. oW hfflete. 
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arc coiiipc*]le<l to purchase foreign billets, they will get a rebate up‘ to • the amount of 
the duty paid. Tliere should be no countervailing excise duty. There should be at 
the same time a reasonable price fixed for the Indian billets. This price has been 
calculated at lls. 53 per ton f. o. r. Tataiiagar by the Tariff Board (page 51 of the 
Tariff Board's report).’* 

Sir, I do not understand how some of the industries may be called 
subsidiary industries at all if they are to depend for their existence oh 
foreign imported things. Even according to the dictionary meaning the 
expression means that these industries will be required to have all their 
raw materials from the principal or mother industry, that is, the Tatas. 
Now, if Government are making a provision that they may go to foreign 
countries for (heir raw materials, tlieii what is the meaning of the ex- 
pression subsidiary industries. We agree that as regards the price the 
Taias, which are more or less in a monopolistic position, should not be 
permitted to charge any excessive price. There w^erc certain allega- 
tions, — how far they are correct my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, is in 
a better position to say, — that the company sometimes charges, for raw 
materials or semi-finished articles, rates which are considerably higher 
than their export rates. If there is any truth in those allegations, I hope 
the company will in future see, or even the Select Committee may pro- 
vide by a statutory iirovision against any such discrimination. Ak re- 
gards pig iron it has been urged that all firms in India consuming pig 
iron should be encouraged to buy Tata pig iron by all means. For 
castings, tlie rate of pig iron has approximately been fixed to be Ks. ten 
more than the export price. So long as no keen foreign competition iu 
castings is on the horizon, and no better arrangement for internal con- 
sumption of Tatas’ pig iron is made, this pig iron price for castings 
may remain. There should, ho^vever, be a statutory provision for hliis. 
Statutory provision should also be made for selling pig iron at the export 
price (or at a similar price when the export is absolutely stopped) for 
the conversion of pig iron into steel ingots and billets in this country. 

On scrap they say that there is possibility and room for making steel 
inirots from scrap and pig iron. The Tariff Board did not visualise this 
when they found nothing wrong in Tatas exclusively exporting scrap 
out of India for remelling purposes. Export of scrap in its effects is 
injurious to this country both ways. It stimulates foreign competition 
in Indian market, and discourages prospective Indian ingot makers to a 
detriment of our national interest. Hence there should be provision for 
making all scrap available when required in this country at Export price. 

It is a fact that there ia a considerable business in scrap with Japan 
and Ave do not see why there should not be arrangements by which this 
scrap, which is not sent out of India, may be re-melted or otherwise used, 
because what is done in Japan can be done in India. As regards differential 
and inequitable treatment, it is contended that statutory provision should 
be made against possible differential or inequitable treatment arising out 
of monopolistic or such other tendencies in big firms like the Tatas. 
The Tariff. Board seems to have been satisfiedwith assurance that suehi 
things will not .happen in the future. That is not enough. It is a fact 
that smaller firms will always be in an advantageous position to eo.mpet^ 
big: ftriids, generally. . .And these smaller firms should be en.courage4 
Vy tq:dn w,. should he made for. refer, ence 

to* a* ^ird:*per8dn-m of »disbutes: ketwee^^ big* firms like Tatas ^and 
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small firms. In the matter of inequitable or differential treatment the 
referee \vho should be empowered with all powers of enforcing his deqi- 
sion may be a person or an officer commanding general confidence in the 
matter. Such a referee may, for instance, be the Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department. 

As regards the main question about semis which are now proposed 
to be imported free of duty for helping the subsidiary industries, the 
Bengal manufacturers put the case in this way ; 

“ The* Tariff Board recommend some protection against import of structiuuld, 
bars, plates and sheets, mostly continental (untested) ; for in many cases of United 
Kingdom's (tested) materials protection has not been desired or considered necessary. 
But ({ueor it is that a country where steel making is the main national outlook, finished 
products aie protected and raw materials like semis are to be imported free. If foreign 
billets are freely introduced ’’ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Excuse me. Sir. It ig not pro- 
posed to allow semis to come in free. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : I think the Commerce Member is referring to the 
couiitei’vailing duty only. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Tievemie duty. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra ; My impression was that, in order to help these 
subsidiary industries, it has been decided that they may have the chance 
to get their raw materials, the semis, at a comparatively cheaper rate. 

It has been suggested that semis will be free 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : No. I tried to explain that we 
proposed to impose a revenue duty on all semis, subject, however, to a 
proviso ; and the proviso is this, that if Tatas refused to sell without 
reasonable cause or refused to sell below a certain price, then wo shall 
have to see what steps we should take to reduce the revenue duty so as 
to enable the small re-rolling firms to get billets at a price which we con- 
sidered reasonable. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : I am very much obliged to the Commerce Member. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I may explain that to that ex- 
tent we have departed from the recommendation of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : I am very thankful that the Government have con- 
sidered this question and provided for it. I carried my impression 
from the report of the Tariff Board. I whole-heartedly support this 
motion for reference to Select Committee, and T hope that the Select 
Committee will try to do ju.sticc to the [joints raised by the yarimis 
speakers. I commend this motion for the acceptance of the House. , 

Mr. (Jaya Prasad Singh : Sir, at this late hour of the debate, I think, 
if is hot possible to. adduce fresh arguments; either in favour of the ino- 
ticri dr again^^t it^ but.T should like to ipake loay 'pbsition. clear ^ this 
Biiri^ dllowed'te to the Select Cdmih^^ .Sir, as r^tfhderstittnd 
the hiSih’ principle off the' Bill is the cbnrfhuai^O of .p op k ipodi- 

fled ;^kte to the iron and' steel ; iridusti^ ,of this Copnf^. *’ With 
this imiam 'pm^ A' general up^hiniitjr; uf bidth' 

in Jfhite House. Md cute Twbther siiteijdiary p6ihtk,^^hieH‘ a1^^€^*otiif 
of 'the 'recomfhbndatibns’ of' the/ tariff' Board afid’the Bil? *«^hich^fa*nefo^e* 
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the House, are the preferential treatment which is sought to be given to 
certain goods of British manufacture ; and the imposition of an excise 
duty on Indian steel goods. With regard to the question of ' protection, as 
I said, opinion in this . House is almost unanimous. I have heard a dis- 
sentient voice raised in some quartens. I would specially refer to my 
friend, Mr. Anklesaria, who proclaimed himself an out and out free trader, 
and hasi denounced the scheme of protection, lie must remember that so 
far back as 1921 and 1922, the Indian Fiscal Commission accepted a 
scheme of discriminating protection to foster the indigenous indastries of 
this country. All public men have given their support to the scheme. 
Every country has flourished, firstly under the shadow of protective 
duties, and at later stages, when the industry was able to stand on its own 
legs, it discarded this scheme. The superiority of one country over an- 
other in the matter of manufacture does not necessarily mean the supe- 
riority of skill of one nation over another. It often means that one nation 
has taken up the manufacture of particular goods at an earlier stage than 
the other country. I will only refer to the opinion expressed by John 
Stuart Mill who says : 

** The superiority of one country over another in a branch of prodnction often 
arises only from having begun it sooner. There may be no inherent advantage on 
one part or disadvantage on the other, but only a present superiority of aequivvd 
skill and experience. A country which has this skill and experience yet to acqirire nhiv 
in other respects be better adapted to the production than those which were earlier ,in 
the field. . 

Sir, England also, by passing numerous measures, gave protection to 
her nascent industries. I would only refer to the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act, of 1921, and the English Overseas Trade (Credit and Insurance) 
Act, of 1920, of later times. Professor Bastable says : 

To understand the position taken up by the modern opponents of f»v.‘ trade, 
it is, above {dl, essential to recognise that- the keynote of their system is nationality, ■ 
The claims (»f the nation as a whole are accentuated and regarded ns I'tir more : 
important than those of the individual or the world at large. How perfectly tljis 
attitude harmonises with the actual policy of the European, and indeed of all pro- 
tectionist states, is apparent. A particular industry Ls suffering under tlie pressure 
of foreign competition, i.p., a national interest is affected. The State then step^ in 
by iie.posing additional duties on the foreign product, the loss to individual eousuiuers 
and to tlic world as a whole being disregarded as unimportant.^' 

Sir, I will not adduce any further argument on the question of pro- 
tection beyond recalling the words of Mahatma Gandhi, who said so far 
l)aek as 1924, as follows when the first Steel Industry Bill was under dis- 
:^ussion {vide Searchlight, dated the 21st May, 1924) : 

“ Apropos of the contemplated protection for Tata Steel Works, T have been 
asked to state my own views on protection. Of what use they can possibly be at the 
present moment I do not know, nor do I know the merits of the proposal regarding 
the 8tc.el Works. But I take the opportunity of dispelling the illusion that T am 
inimical to capital, and that I would destroy machinery and their products if I had 
the poyor. Th<j fact is that I am a protectionist. Free trade may bQ good 

for whq dump d®W her. manufactures- among, helpless people, and w'ishes her 

wantp Jp bq supplied .fr 9 ni‘^qutsW^ at the cheapest rate. Bpt frce.tra.de haa; ruined 
India ’s''|ie^^‘s%a¥ltry in* t^ btlt destroyed her- cotiage industry. Moi^ovcr 

tio 'Aefvi.stradi: chh comhet^ ^th* foreign? Irado ’ without protcetioh. Natal nursed her 
mgairriudimtr^ .by^kboth 'baunty 5ahd import. djiity. i.^rmany., developed beet, pugar by 

'a! cr d-.i.! 

' f ':V6lilff‘‘theref6rl^, inAlntain that t.he"qflfeAtioh of protection doea not 
itahfd ftf AAAaW ^hy 'iufther’Mjipo^ There are only th^ 

wo subsidiary paints to which I referred'^ ^(Eiw‘ ihiAiifes One is the* 
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preferential treatment which is sought to be given to certain goods of 
British manufacture. If I remember aright,, my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, in the excellent speech which he has made and to which 
we listened with very great interest, stated that the continental prices are 
dumped prices. I do not know whether I correctly listened to him, but 
if so, 1 should like to know the evidence on which this statement has been 
made. I should like to know exactly on what evidence my Honourable 
friend said that continental prices, generally speaking, are dumped prices 
in coiiiparisoij with the prices of British manufacture. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : 1 should have thought that it 
was implicit in the references in the Tariff Board Report to uneconomic 
prices. In fact, both implicit and explicit. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : So far as the explicit thing goes, of course 
we shall all await to find out the exact reference ; but so far as the 
implicit part of it goes, we should be at liberty to draw our own con- 
clusions. Sir, this proposed preferential treatment which is sought to 
be given to certain goods of British manufacture is not in the interest 
of the indigenous industry of this country but it is merely in the in- 
terest of the English manufacturers. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, in the Mody-Lees Pact, which 
has become famous, was a party to this preferential treatment so far as 
textile goods were concerned. Now here is the same thing with a ven- 
gennee — the further extension of the principle of Imperial Preference. 
We, on this side of the House, are opposed to this principle, not merely on 
sentimental or political grounds as it has been alleged, but also on more 
substantial grounds, that is, on economic grounds. Sir, in order to make 
up for the loss on revenue, it is proposed to impose an excise duty on cer- 
tain articles of Indian manufacture irrespective of the consumers' in- 
terests. I did not know that the Government of India had come to the 
verge of bankruptcy. They are wasting the money of this country in 
various directions. Some of their proposals are grotesque. Take, for 
instance, the proposal to transfer the Pusa Institute to Delhi which means 
a loss of 40 lakhs at a stretch, — T am not going to introduce that point in 
discussing this question, but I just gave it as an offhand illustration to 
show how very reckless they are of the rate-payers' money in many 
matters. (Hear, hear.) Sir, 1 am glad, my Honourable friend. Sir Les- 
lie Hudson, on behalf of the European Group, has voiced the sentiments 
which prevail on this side of the House with regard to these questions, — •! 
mean the imposition of an excise duty on certain articles' of Indian ma- 
nufacture, and the preferential treatment which is sought to be given to 
certain British steel goods. But these pointa, I take it, will be considered 
more suitably in the Select Committee, and I do not propose to occupy the 
time of the House any more, hut if I give my eonaent to the reference of 
this Bill to a Select Committee, it is on the distinct understanding that 
these tvvo points do not form the main principle of the Bill. I do not 
think that the Chaiman of the Select Cpinmittee;,wil} angr: oppo- 

..sitidn .to these ppints wliich mj^ht ^rthcpming..frpia of. the 

Opposition on .the Select 

Bill t6 which we are committed at this stage is to grant protection to « 
nationfrl.j|idustry;^pf 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : What a discovery you have 
made ! 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh The fact is,, it has been referred to by one 
Member speaking on this. side of the House, my friend, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, and that is why I thought it right to clear the point. This little 
interposition of my Honourable friend, the Law Member, has also abso- 
Jutely dispelled whatever little illusions might be lingering in the minds of 
some of us. 8ir, with these w^ords, I support the motion for reference of 
this Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions) : Mu- 
hamniiulan Iiural) : Sir, this Bill is, of course, of a very terhr.ieal 
nature 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

and it is mdy those people who are either dealing in these 

matei’ials or who are experts such as engineers, or who liave any interest 
in any of these industries, who can very well examine the contents of this 
Bill and they can bo said to be authorities on the subject. I do- not claim 
today, nor did 1 ever claim that 1 have been an economist or tliat I am an 
industrialist or that I can very well expatiate on the points concerning an 
industry. Nevertheless, Sir, I look upon this Bill as one more string to 
all the repressive and taxation measures that have been introduced into 
this House during the last Session and the present Session. My point is 
that this Bill is not only to protect the Tata industries or some other In- 
dian industries, but having a provision for a revenue duty to be imposed 
on the consumers, it is a sort of indirect taxation on the masses of India. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, I do not rise to oppose the reference of the Bill to a 
Select Committee but what I say is that this Bill ought to have been 
brought in when the Budget propo.sals were before the country. To 
bring this Bill at this stage and to ask the country and this House to pass 
tliis into an enactment is rather too hard for this Assembly. Sir, it is 
said that this Bill will exonerate the Brilsli manufacturers from duty and 
it will impose an excise duty on the masses of India, and to say that it is 
oppression, is, I submit, a fact. It is a great pity that the representatives 
of the people, wdio are here, do not look into thus very great and important 
factor in this Bill, affecting as it does the poor dumb masses of India. 
Sir, thus I say that this is also one of the many repressive measures that 
have been passed in the past. T include this Bill also amongst repressive 
measures because I consider that at this time W'hen the new constitution 
is about to come to India, it is the most inopportune and the most inad- 
visable measure to bring in to tax the already over-burdened people of this 
country. Sir, if such Bills or such actions of the Government of India 
can be tolerated by the country at this stage when the new constitution i$ 
to come, and if such Bills are a prelude to the new constitution, I do not 
know what will happen when the new constitution comes. 

Diwaa Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Is it coming at all ? 

^ WTr. Muhaium^ Akhar Ali : 5Wiy friend asks if it Is coming at all. 
T dcrtibt ’ thar atrd that i??:the reysbii Why I jsa^ t*iat 

sWfe Bill^'bulghf '&'6't to^ha^e heen ^ ‘ ' ' ' / . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad {Hugh : The Rotmd Tablersf ought tu’ know. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswauii Mudaliar : The Joint Select Com- 
mittee people ought to know. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali ; These questions are beside the point. 
What I want to say is — I do not care whether the Joint Parliamentary' 
Committee members or the Round Tablers are going to say something in 
favour or against this Bill but what I want to impress upon the House 
is~that such measures, if they are a sort of introduction to the constitu- 
tional reforms, then India would perhaps not like to have any constitu- 
tional reforms at all for this co-untry. Sir, too many safeguards have 
already been provided in the new Constitution Act which is about to 
come. If a greater safeguard is now to be put into the Const ihition Act, 
that all the pieces of legislation that have already been passed during these 
two or three years by the Government of India will not in any way 
be allowed to be abrogated by the new Assembly which assembles here, 
after the new constitution, then I think that will be the best and the 
wisest step and safeguard ! Sir, I have read in one of the papers that 
the question involved is one of technical details. The position is this : 

** Jroji ore* is converted into pig iron and then into steel ingots. An excise duty 
is to be imposed on all steel ingots. And steel ingots are then converted into semis 
(billets, slabs, sheets, burs). The first difficulty which the Indian product faces is 
that while indigenous steel ingots are taxed, semis from abroad come into India 
without pjjying even the revenue duty. Out of semis are produced rails, sleepers, 
structiivals, bars, sheets and plates.” 

An Honourable Member : That was corrected. 

Mr. Muhaxnmad Azhar Ali : Yes, it has been corrected by the 
Hoiioiirable tlie Leader of the House but this was an objection. Out of 
the semis arc produced bales, sleepers, structures, bars, sheets and plates. 
The countervailing duty which he has proposed to be imposed on the 
finished jirodiicts will give no advantage to the local products and the 
excise duty will have to be paid out of the price available to local pro- 
ducts. Sir, these are tlie doubts of those who know more of business 
and of this industry and I think the Government ought to satisfy this 
House that this duty will not affect very much the Indian industries 
as they fear at prcient. Sir, this Bill is going to a Select Committee 
and I do not oppose its being sent to it. But my experience of the Select 
Committees is rather very sad. Either our friends who are on the Select 
Committee shall have to subscribe to the Government views or the Govern- 
ment Members will have to subscribe to the views of those who oppose 
this Bill in tlie Select Committee. If the second contingency happens, 
then Ihi.s Bill may come out in such form that it may gi\e iredit to 
the SehHjt Committ(?e. But if we find that the Government views re- 
main what they are and, if we find that the Government does not care 
to lictir the views of the Opposition, according to the wishers of the public, 
then 1 think that this Bill and this jenactment wil\ also, though passed 
by this House with the help pf the /majority of (government votes, remain 
as a sort of a Black Act on. the Statute-book.' . J do not oppose the 
protection which the (jOvi^rliTheht is gbing to'^lve tb't;hb Tatars. I kiittw 
that the Tatfl/s 'hav(i b^n of 
to the Indian publjc and to the Indian jiw^ufjtriqjs. » 

Of our ebiiiitriymen are ‘ifiy^din'gj emplo^ihettf noli 

onl;^ iftoue that, tut ttey,‘have^';accWdin^';to'^^e^i^4p^]t/ q 
C^ommission, provided hp'usihgf' esftablisHihbnt^ d^eVeht^b^heW kmMi- 
tics of .life .for. tlje .Indian: employ^^ ,t]here.^J8^ ^^.j^^.^h.,j)pfiohi- 
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ments that they are paying to foreigners is a matter which requires due 
consideration. In this connection, I come to a point to which Jiiy 
Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, who is not in the House 
now, took objection to a certain extent. There are times when com- 
miinaiism may be run down but there are occasions too when it should 
be listened to, irresf)eetive of the fact whether the complaint emanates 
from a Muslim or a Hindu or a Sikh. If we find that there is absolutely 
no representation of a particular community in the case of a certain 
business, then it is the- duty of every one of us to see that justice is 
done and the claim of that particular community should be considered. 
My friend, j\Ir. Pandya, relied to a great extent on a pamphlet which 
has been issued by some Mussalmans about the paucity of Muslim re- 
presentation in the Tata’s audi I too hold in my hand a list which, if 
the Honourable the Commerce Member wants it, I can present it to 
him or I can lay it on the table of the House. In this pamphlet there 
is a list of the Muslim employees at the Tata Company at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : Are you sure that it correctly represents the 
facts ? 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All : I have not said that you have no 
4 pm right to deny it. Sir, I will read out only a few notes 
from it. It says that out of 212 Indians whose salary 
is from Rs. 250 to Rs. 5,000 per mensem, the number of Mussalmans is 
only 2. Then, Sir, we come to foremen. And here there is not a single 
Muslim supervising officer. There is a large number of private buildings 
on lh(? main road's but none of them are for the Muslims because the 
Line Officer i« a Bengali. There are 16 schools for boys and girls but 
there is none for the Mussalmans. Sir, these may or may not be true 
facts and I am not here to vouchsafe their accuracy. But this statement 
has been circulated to all the Members of the Assembly and I am sure 
it has also reached the Honourable the Commerce Member. Sir, it is 
not in a spirit of communalism that I have placed these figures before 
the Hou^. What I say is that if there is truth in this allegation, then 
1 hope Government will see that the Tata’s or, for the matter of that, 
any other industry helped by the Government in India is not a monopoly 
for any one community whether it be the Muslims or the Hindus. 

As I was saying, we do not object to the protection being given to 
Tata’s but we wish that when they get this protection again, for any period 
that the Select Committee may recommend, they will try to supply the 
matei’ials which they prepare to the Indian public rather cheap. Sir, 
these steel sheets and other materials prepared by Tata’s are meant not 
only for the rich people but also for the poor peoiple and if these materials 
are not sold at a cheap rate, then besides the duty which the Govern- 
ment is going to impose, it will be another blow to the economic condi- 
tion of the poor people of India. They will have to pay higher prices 
because of the competition with the continental articles. I know that 
it is a key industry and as such ought to be helped by the Government 
of India just as the other Governments of other countries are helping 
the key industries of their o'wn countries. Sir, we know it for a fact 
that, iiie present Government is not, a national Government and there- 
fore we do hot expect that sympathy from it which we would have ex- 
pected from a national Government. Still we have great hopes in the 
Indian Commerce Member and we cherish this hope not only because 
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[Mi\ Muhiamiiad Azhar All.] ' ' ' ^ ^ ' 

he is an Indian but beciusie he always b^en to hiji own 

countrymen. With these remarks I sitpport ,th^ motion. . . . 

Mr. K...P. Thampan (West Coast aud.Nilgiris ; Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) Sir, I have; heard all the speeches that were, made on this motion 
and 1 was very pleased to find that not a single Member of the House 
denied the good conditions that are prevailing at Tata’s. On tlie other 
hand, there has been a chorus of tribute paid to the manner in which 
the Tata Iron Works manage their affairs. I have gone to Jamshedpur 
twice as the guest of two of my friends employed there. 

1 can, therefore, bear testimony to all that has been said by the Tariff 
Board and several si)eakers in regard to the welfare conditions and other 
things of the industry. The Tata Iron and Steel Works have satisfied 
all the conditions* laid down in the Fiscal Commission report. It is of 
Indian capital, tlie raw materials are all taken from the country, it has 
demonstrated that it can in course of time stand on its legs, and it has 
also Indianised gradually even the covenanted services. Over and above 
all these things the House will bear in mind the valuable contribution 
that the Tatas make to the revenues of this country. It has been said 
tJiat they pay a large revenue to the Railway Department, the recent in- 
crease in the rates alone amounting to 40 lakhs as was said by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody. Then, Sir, there is the income-tax. I 
will not be wong if I say that the amount of income-tax paid by the 
company and their employees together must be an enormous amount. I 
sliould, like to know if possible from the Honourable the Finance Member 
the exact amount of income-tax that the company and their employees 
together pay to the exchequer of the country. I am sure it will not 
be an insignificant amount. On the whole I am inclined to think that 
the annual contribution of the Tatas to the public revenues of the 
country wdll be in the neighbourhood of one crore. That is not a small 
amount. No sane man will therefore deny that the company deserve 
every help and encouragement at the hands of the State and of the 
Legislature. The main characteristics of this Bill are the discriminating 
preference shown to British iron, the excise duty proposed to be levied 
on iron ingots manufactured in this country and the reduction in the 
customs revenue. As regards disdrimination I believe there is a history 
behind it: It was in 1926, if 1 am right, that the Tariff Board recom- 
mended a diKOTiminating duty with regard to the British products. The 
chief reason for recommending a lower rate of duty was that the 
British steel was mote costly and did not compete with the indigenous 
steel and that the c.i./. price of British steel as compared with that of 
the Continental steel was very high. That 'was the reason why the 
Tariff Board in 1926 proposed a different scale of duty for the British 
goods. Since then many things have happened. Under the Otta\va 
Agreement a scheme of preference for British and imperial products 
has been adopted. Since then it has been the practice of the Govern- 
ment of India to introduce preferential rates whenever proposals for 
levying customs were brought . before the House. I was surprised the 
other day to find a statement in the newi^apers that in the House of 
Commons, Lieut.-Colonel CalweU, w;]h() I suppose is the ^istapt Secre- 
tary for trade, in reply to a questiOli spid that negotiations were goin^ 
on ^vith the Government of India to briiij^ the Indian Tariff duties!, also 
withih the scope of the Ottawa Agreement. I did* not kiiow' what it 
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meant. Even this morning I read in the . papers the Keuter-s n^s, 

that Mr. lluncimau in the House of Commons stated that negptiatiops 
were going on with the Government of India with a view to bring 
within the scope of the Ottawa Agreement all the Indian Profeetive 
dJities. I happened to send notiee of a‘ short notice question on’ this 
subject, but uiifortmiately the ' Honourable the Commerce Member, not 
liaving all the particulars at his disposal, did not care to accept it. If 
1 liat was answered, the position would have been made clearer. Any^vay 

this policy of making British preference a fetish is a thing which I, 

for one, do not like. Sir, I Avant to invite the attention of the House 
to the proviso to clause 2 of the Bill. It says : \ 

** provided thal the duty leviable on any such article shall in no case be less 
than the duty leviable on a like article of British manufacture.’^ 

What does tliat mean ? It clearly means tliat the Government 
want 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : That is only a repetition of the 
existing Act. 

Mr. K, P. Thampan : Yes, obviously serving different purposes. 
It means that even in protective duties the Government want to imple- 
ment the Ottawa Agreement. I remember, if my memory is right, 
that at the time the report of the Ottawa Committee was placed in our 
hands, it was categorically said that the proposals w^ere distinctly subject 
to the revenue and other fiscal requirements of the country. The report 
of the Indian Delegation states in page 12 : 

** The protective duties also stood in a class apart. The instructions we received 
from the Government of India precluded the acceptance of any proposal wlucli would 
have the effect of impairing the protection afforded to an Indian industry by tin 
Act of the Indian Legislature. Two of these Acts, it is true, provide for the imposi- 
tion of lower rates of duty on cotton piece-goods and on certain classes of iron 
and steel made in the United Kingdom than on similar goods made elsewhere. But 
the duties on iron and steel were fixed after a full investigation by the Tariff Board 
and will come under review in the statutory enquiry of 1933 while the - duties on 
cotton piece goods had already been referred to the Board before our negotiations 
coiiimciiced. In both cases the lower rates of duty on British goods were adopted not 
In the interests of the United Kingdom but in the interests of India and in pursuance 
of the poliev of discriminating protection. These rates of duty could not, we 'were 
satisfied, become the subject of bargaining between ourselves and the British delega- 
tion and any modification in them must, we felt, be postponed until the Government 
of India had before them the considered recommendations of the Tariff Board.” : 

This is what the Delegation wrote. I request that before this 
motion is put to vote, the Ilonourable the Commerce Member will make 
d full statement in his reply about the position with regard to this 
matter. 

Sir, 1 do not want to enter into the merits of the proposal in regard 
to the rates of duty proiposed to be fixed upon the several articles 
mentioned in the report. But I may say that there are one or two things 
to which! the attention of the Select Committee has to be invited. My 
friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, referred to the uniform rate fixed for tested 
and untested steel and my friend, Mr. Mody, also laid stress on that 
point. The untested British material did not hitherto come into com- 
petition. It was only the tested material of a high standard thjat was 
imported into this countriy arid in fixing the duty on British steel the 
Tariff Board of 1926 did riot, take into wnsideration the importation 
of untested steel at all. So tjiejf levied a unitary rate of duty for 
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British steel. Sir, if the present proposals of the Tariff Board are 
accepted, the result 'would be that Tata's tested steel will have to be 
sold in competition with the impoHed untested cheap material from Eng- 
land. The National Federation of the Iron and Steel Manufacturers 
have distinctly stated that they are prepared to meet all the require- 
ments of this country, even in respect of untested steel, and, if they 
begin to import untested steel, the Tata Iron Works will be put to con- 
siderable loss. Sir, in this connection, I would invite the attention 
of the House to page 69 of the Tariff Board's report. Speaking about 
the rei)resentation of the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manu- 
facturers of the United Kingdom they say : 

While the Federation recognise that the Indian industry should liave the first 
claim cn the Indian mai^ket to the extent of the whole of its output, t,hey propose 
that the balance of the Indian market for both tested and untested steel should bo 
supplied by the steel industry in the United Kingdom at prices corresponding to the 
fair selling prices fixed for the Indian industry. 

TJiey want that no other country should compete with the British 
manufacturers ; in other words, reserving whatever can be made in this 
country to the indigenous industries, they want a monopoly of all 
imports. I thought that was' a very large order and the Board ought 
not to have recommended proposals to that end. I am sure the Bill, 
if i^assed, Will have the effect of complying with their request. 

Sir, a good deal was said about billets, scraps, semis and other things. 
I have a copy of a representation made by the Lukshmi Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing Company at Ghaziabad, in which they protest against 
the imposition of any duty on the ground that these billets and scraps 
are raw materials fo-r the manufacture of their articles. Sir, when I 
went to Jamshedpur I found that every aHicle manufactured there 
was a raw material for the next process or stage. What is a raw 
material and what is a finished product with regard to the iron and 
steel industt’y is a thing which I am yet to know. These are very com- 
plicated questions and I should like the Select Committee to go into 
them very carefully and do proper justice to the industry. Sir, you 
will excuse my referring to the interference with the customs duty and 
the excise duty proposed to be levied in this Bill. So far as my 
knowledge of finance goes, the customs duty is levied for meeting 
revenue purposes and whatever customs duty is imposed on imported 
articles, to that extent the industries of the country are protected. That 
is not confined to one industry or other and I really cannot understand 
in what way Tata's do not deserve that shelter. The proposal will 
interfere with out budgetary position and waa unworthy of the Tariff 
Boai‘d to recommend it. As regards the excise duty we know with what 
justification it was levied in regard to the sugar industry. There Was 
an income of about 10 crores by way of customs duty on the import of 
sugar into this country which has to be sacrificed for the protection 
afforded and as the revenue of the country is derived mostly from customs 
duties and such a reduction was certainly very difficult to make good, 
Government were justified in levying a duty like that. You give 
protection to an industry and by that if the customs duty is decreased 
enormously you will be justified with a view to make good that loss of 
revenue in imposing an excise duty on the industry concerned. Here^ 
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the Tata Iron Works are not yet in a position to stand on tlieir own 
legs and to help the foreign importers you are reducing the customs duty 
and levy a countervailing excise duty. What you give with one hand, 
you take a'way with the other. That is the position so far as the excise 
duty is concerned. Sir, I should like to know either from my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Mody, or from Government the ext^int to which Tata's 
are going to be benefited by this mea^sure every year, the net benefit 
setting off the one against the other. I should also like to know what 
amount Tata's will have to pay by way of excise duty. Mr. Mocly 
in Ijis speech said that the excise duty will be somewhere near 30 lakhs. 
What would be the amount that the company will be getting by way 
of protection if this Bill is passed into law ? That is a matter that 
1 should like to know. 1 do not think the net result will be what people 
seem to think. Anyway, it is up to the Select Committee to go into all 
these aspects of the question and if they think that in the interests of 
the industry the proposals ought to be accepted in toto, we shall then 
consider what has to be done. T will a'wait the result. Sir, I have 
done. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 2nd August, 1934. 
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Thursday^ the 2nd August^ 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE HBDJAZ PILGRIMS (MUALLIMS) BILL. 
Presentation of the Report of the Select CoMMruTEE. 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sjt, I bej? to present the Report of the Select <>oinmittce on. 
the Bill, which was recommitted to Select Committee, to regulate the 
activities of persons in British India who offer to assist Muslim pilgrims 
to the Hedjaz. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, may I suggefcvt that you will kindly give pre- 
cedence to item's Nos. 30 to 45 on the agenda ? They are all motions for 
leave to introduce Bills and they will not take any length of time : if 
they are not reached in today’s Agenda, there is no possibildy of their 
being reached this Session., 

Ml. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : As a 
matter of fact, the Honourable Member may remember that tliis request 
was once made on a previous occasion, and it was not acceded to by the 
Chair. Of counse, on an occasion previous to that, a request of a similar 
nature was acceded to by the (3iair, but on that occasion the Chair pointed 
out that, if it was the desire of the House that motions for leave to 
introduce iuu.st take precedence, the House might take steps to amend 
the Standing Orders accordingly. The House has not shown any interest 
at all to move in that direction, and the Chair thinks, in the light of all 
this, it will not be justified in accepting such a procedure. 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move : 

** That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, bo 
continued. ’ ’ 

Honourable Members will remember that this Bill, counlorsigned by 
62 other Members of the Legislative Assembly, was debated on the 2nd 
February last year, and it was referred to a Select Committee. The 
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Government made it perfectly clear that, even after the reference to 
Select Committee, they will elicit public opinions with special reference 
to the speech made by the Honourable the Finance Member. Consequently, 
on the 28tli June, 1933, they issued a circular for eliciting public opinions. 
During the last Delhi Session, I was anxious to convene a meeting of the 
Select Committee, and, after strenuous efforts, which I made in that 
direction, in which I received your assistance, Sir, a meeting of the Select 
.Committee was convened, but it was postponed for further consideration. 
In the meantime, the Session was prorogued, with the result that the 
Standing Order precludes me from going on with the Bill unless the House 
permits me to continue it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

** That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 102.?, be 
continued. ^ ’ 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member^ : Sir, the 
Govornmont do not intend to oppose this motion ; but in order to prevent 
any future misunderstandings, I should like to make clear to the House 
the circumstances in which and the conditions under which the Govern- 
ment have decided not to oppose it. The Bill to which the motion relates 
is one to wliich my predecessor expressed an incurable hostility. T 
share that hostility. In the course of the circulation for opinions, I think 
it was the Patna High Court which said that any iastrument more likely to 
result in the collection of no income-tax at all could not be imagined. 
At the same time, during the course of the circulation for opinions, a 
certain suggestion was elicited, I think, from one of the Bombay commer- 
cial societies which my predecessor thought was worthy of consideration. 
He, therefore, agreed to a .Select Committee, on the understanding that 
the original Bill would be opposed, but that if general 'agreement could 
be reached on this specific suggestion of the Bombay society and it was 
otherwise found suitable, he would give it sympathetic consideration. 
Now', as I liave just said, the Government are unalterably opposed to 
the Bill in its original form and that I may say is the Bill before the 
Select Committee. But at the same time I consider, and the Govern- 
ment consider, that the promise of sympathetic consideration of my pre- 
decessor to an alternative scheme do(*s place upon the Government a 
strong moral obligation to allow further discussion such as might mast 
suitably be undertaken in the Select Committee ; but even on that alter- 
Jiative seheme, I w'ould like to say one word of warning. The Honourable 
the Law^ Member and myself have considered this suggestion. We have 
grave misgivings about it and it is quite clear that it raises important 
constitiitioual questions such as the ousting of jurisdiction of the High 
Courts in certain cases, and we must not be assumed to be committed to 
more than the commitment entered into by my predecessor, which was 
sympathetic consideration to any scheme which was workable, which did 
not result in danger to the revenue, and which was generally acceptable. 
With that short explanation of the attitude of the Government, I should 
like to repeat that we are willing, subject to the views of the House, that 
this motion should be accepted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair wo\ild point out that the acceptance of Sir Hari Singh Goiir’s motion 
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does not <i 07 Dmit either the Government or any section of the Honse either 
to accept or reject the Bill of Sir Hari Singh Gour. That has to be 
conSpidered purely on its own merits. This necessity arises because of 
the diiHculty that has been brought to the notice of the Chair by certain 
Non-Official Members, — a difficulty which they have experienced in having 
Select Committees on Non-Official Bills convened. According to our 
present practice, the meetings of Select Committees are convened, the 
Chair tliinks, by the Legislative Department. The pressure of Govern- 
ment business makes it probably extremely difficult for the Legislative 
Department to find time for meetings of Select Committees on Non- 
Official Bills. But when the House has agreed to refer a Non-Official Bill 
to Select Committee, then the Chair would suggest that every effort must 
be made by the Legislative Department to see that reasonable chance is 
given. (Of)position Cheers.) It is because the Honourable Sir Hari 
Singh Gour could not succeed in getting days allotted for the meetings 
of his Select Committee that he is driven to the necessity of making this 
motion for the continuance of the measure which, but’ for this motion, 
would lapse under the Standing Orders. 

The Honourable Sir Jamea Grigg ; If I may say so, Sir, that was 
preciselj'^ one of the considerations that were in the mind of the Govern- 
ment in not opposing this motion. As rJCgards the opportunity for further 
discussion, I understand that a date hais actually been arranged for the 
meeting of the Select Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax .\et, 1922, be 

continiiocl. * * 

The motion was adopted. 


THK CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT (REPEALING) BILL. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That the Bill to repeat the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929, be 

continued. ' ' 

Sir, this Bill has been on the anvil for nearly two years, and I liad no 
chance of moving it except on one occasion, but, even then, as all the 

business on the paper had to be hurried up, the chance of moving my 

motion came to me at the end of the day. Consequently, nothing could 
be done further until now, as we had no other non-official day. Therefore, 
I request that the House may be pleased to order that this Bill may be 
continued. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 

moved : 

** That the Bill to repeal the Child Marriage Restraint Ast, 1929, bo 

continued. ' ’ 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik (Home Member) : Sir, I have only 
to say that Government have no objection to the acceptance of this motion 
if it is acceptable to the House at large. 

L251LAD a 3 
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Mr. President (The Honoiirable Sir Shahmukham Chetty) Thd 
question is : 

‘ ‘ Tliat the Bill to repeal the Child Marriage Bostraint Act, 19^9, be 
coniinued. ’ ’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Bnrdwan Division : Non-Mnliammadan 
Hiiral) : I don't move my motion*, Sir. 


Bao Bahadur M. C. Bajah (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, as we are 
not in possession of tlie opinions on this Bill, 1 do not propose to move 
my motion t. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muliammadau 
Eiiral) : Sir, I don't propose to move my motionf. 


THE BENGAL STATE-PRISONERS REGULATION (REPEALING) 

BILL. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Bnrdwan Division : Non-Miihnmmadan 
Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

** That the Bill to repeal the Bengal State-Prisoners Regulation, 1818, bo taken 
into consideration. ’ ’ 

Sir, if I have taken upon myself the task of moving this Bill to repeal 
an obnoxious measure, which finds a place in the Statute-book of this 
country, after nearly two- centuries of British rule, it is because I, along 
with the peoi)le of this country, do think that no civilized administration 
need be armed with such drastic powers as are contained in this Bill. 
Honourable Members may remember, that it was more than a decade ago^ 
when you, Sir, were one of ns, that I had the honour and the prmlege of 
moving a Resolution in 1924 for the repeal of Regulation TIT of 1818. The 
history of this country, before the year 1924, during the last two decades 
preceding it, was one of repression and tyranny, if I may Ih^ permitted to 
use that word and if it is not unparliamentary, throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. Following in the wake of that ill-starred measure 
of that brilliant Viceroy, Lord Curzon, — I refer to the Partition of Bengal, 
— ^the rulers and the ruled of this country have been divided by sharp 
differences of opinion in matters political, wdiieh concern not only the 
welfare of millions of our countrymen but which also lie at the root of the 
peace of the world, if I may be permitted to say so. Sir, our memory goes 
back to those historical times when the Moghul Throne of Delhi was fast 
losing its hold upon the administration of this country. Territories after 

That the Bill to remove doubts about the application of the doctrine of repre- 
sentatioii, in case of succession to stridhan under the Dayabhag, be referred to a 
Select Committee, etc., etc.” 

t ” That the Bill to provide for the abolition of untouchability among the Hindus, 
be referred to a .Select Committee, etc., etc.” 

t * * 1’hal the Bill further to amend the Indian Bar Councils Act, 1926, be referred 
to a ..Select CVniiiiiittce, etc., etc.” 
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territories were being taken away, and new rulers were arising not only in 
Northern India, but also in the South of India. Then we believe that, by 
Divine Providence, it was ordained that a nation which lived six thousand 
miles away across the seas, which had come here only for purposes of com- 
merce, should take up the reins of administration of this lU-fated country. 
Provinces were divided against Provinces. To the Throne of Imperial 
Delhi, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Tippoo Sultan in Southern India and 
others will not owe their allegiance, and we believe that by Divine Dispensa- 
tion the Englishmen came to this country to give us peace in this land. They 
did not come here as conquerors. It has often been said that India was 
conquered by the sword. T say. Sir, that those are the words of false pro- 
phets, of people who have no idea of statesmanship. In fact the English- 
men of those days, as soon as they evolved order out of chaos and framed 
a proper administration for this country, took up the question of educating 
the people of this country, and that famous Education Despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood, the grandfather of that great Governor General of India> 
whose name will for ever be enshrined in our hearts as one of the greatest 
of peacemakers in this country, I mean Lord Irwin, — ^that famous Despatch 
is a Magna Charts of our political liberties, because an alien race, who have 
not much in common with us, -came to us to give us education, to light the 
lamp of knowledge in the darkness which prevailed in the country, by 
introducing western science and western philosophy. And, Sir, when they 
were doing so, a great controversy was raging between Rajah Ram Mohan 
Roy and Rajah Sir Radha Kanta Deb, as to whether or not the people of 
India should be given education in oriental languages, in philosophy and 
literature, or whether they should be educated in western sciences and 
philo.soi>hy, or they should be allowed to combine both. At that time, it is 
a known fact that this country was not fully under British nile. Still the 
Britishers of those days thought that they were justified in bringing all 
the paraphernalia of civilized administration to this country, but at the 
same time they realised the dangers which existed in tlie country. There 
were then in the Punjab, the North-West Frontier and Sind Indian rulers 
who were making encroachments upon British Indian territories. There 
was the menace of the Pindaris which is known as the Pind.ari War in 
Indian histor>\ There was also trouble along other frontiers and in 
Nepal ; and last, but not the least, there was another European power 
wh'ch was trying to establish its supremacy here. That was the time when 
Regulation III of 1818 came into operation. That was a time when every 
administration was entitled to ask for such drastic powers. In the Preamble 
to that Regulation we find these words : 

** Whovoas reasons of State, embracing the due maintenance of the alliances 
formed bv the British Government with foreign Powers,. . . . ^^ 

I draw respectfully the attention of Honourable Membei’s to the words 
of the alliances formed by the Britisli Government with foreign 
Powers ” : 

“ the preservation of tranquillity in the territoriee of ^ Native Princes 

entitled to its protection, and the security of the British dominions from foreign 
hostility and from internal commotion, occasionally render it necessary to place under 
personal restraint "inclividuals against whom there may not be sufflcjont ground to 
institute auv judicial proceeding, or when such proceeding may not be adapted to- th^ 
nature of the case, or may., for other reasona.be unadvisable or improper. 

So, Honourable Members will see that when the country had not 
settled down, when there was still a disturbance of the peace- and law 
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and order due to foreign machinations and international coiuplkationA 
both on the frontiers and in other continents which had repercussions. 
Upon this country, it 'was found necessary to arm the executive of those 
times with powers so drastic that they have no parallel even in the 
drac(miau laws which may be Wnd elsewhere. But nobody wasi against 
that Begulation at that time. Honourable Members may be pleased to 
remember that there was no Legislature of the type which we have at 
present or which 'we had daring the Morley-Minto Reforms days or even 
Legislature of the type which was given to us prior to that, through that 
great friend of India Mr. Bradlaugh’s efforts, — ^Lord Cross’s Bill which 
fij-st introduced the elective element in the Legislatures of India. Long, 
long before that, we had Executive Councils and we had Legislative 
Councils and we had Nominated Members there. Occasionally, in those 
Councils, we had men of revered memory, lilce the late Sir Rash Behari 
Ohose, but ordinarily we had an array of illiterate Knights and Rajahs 
who "were known by the name of jo-hukums and who always bowed to 
the wishes of the powers that be. 


An Honourable Member : They were dpka-waMes. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : As my Honourable friend says, apkthwastes. 
It was even prior to that that this Regulation was enacted. They were 
the Councils which were foreshadowed in the Regulating Act of 1774, 
and these Councillors were no other than the rulers of the country and 
they had the pmver to do w'hatever they liked. They got a Regulation 
like this embodied in the Statute. Of course, I am not aware of tlio 
number of times or the number of persons against whom this Regulation 
had to be called into requisition in those days. Ordinary history does 
not show that ; probably a file of old newspapers may enligh ten us. 
But to come to more recent days, we find the first application, which 
comes to our memory, is during the famous Wahabi case, and that was 
more than 60 years ago. After that, for a spell of nearly a quarter 
of a century, this Regulation and its sister Regulations in the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay were not heard of and nobodv knew 
that there was such a Regulation in the Statute-book of India even after 
the inauguration of the elective system in the Legislative Councils of 
India, through the efforts of Mr. Bradlaugh, for, I am sure, that if the 
Members of those days, when the elective !8,vstem wa.s introduced, knew 
that this archaic weapon would be availed of and could be availed of for- 
purposes other than those for which it was enacted by a Government 
which wanted to silence the voice of the people, surely Member after 
Member would have come forward and taken the trouble of having these 
monstrous Regu]ation.s repealed, as I have been doing for the last 11 
years in this Honke. As I have said, after a spell of nearly a quarter 
of a century we come across the deportation of the Natu brothers, which 
marks a landmark in the annals of our political battle for getting ont 

2^ ouv tiirih. I am nof here at the pr^nt 
moment going to discuss what form of administration this country slioul4 

to give Hs people their legitimate righte 
o w" I maiy bq.p'e^itte^' tb obwrve ffia^ ih 

however dictatorial,— it may' lie ruied bv -i dictator 
■be; ri ■aeiftbCriibJ^’' of *it' ittfiV %e St^form 
df a«f«miSlT^tioB 'rtspbrnifae' GovCrttiri^^ th'e-'fi^lPfPbf 
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self-determination exists, — 1 beg to submit that no admitiistPRtten hits 
a right to exist by suppressing the voice of the people or their legitimate 
freedom. It was in the year 1898 that t^ Natu brothers were deported 
and Honourable Members may be pleased to note that there was no reason 
of State embracing the due maintenance of the alliances formed by the 
British Government with foreign powers, for at that time the British 
power was not only supreme in the Indian Continent but also in Burma, 
Baluchistan and also it had much influence in the border state of Afghan- 
istan. Upper Burma had been conquered at that time and Baluchistan 
was also almost administered under British administration with the Khan 
of Kclat, while we know the good relations which existed between . 
Afghanistan and India, from the days of Abdur Rahman. 1 would not 
go into the history of Dost Mohamed Khan or any of the Royal Prisoners 
who 'were kept in the cool heights of Mussoorie or the history of the con- 
ference in Rawalpindi. I would not go into the history of those times, 
but I am only touching the history of the times to which the subject of 
the Bill refers, namely, the deportation of the Natu brothers under these 
Regulations. 

What led to tlie deportation of those two loyal and patriotic sons 
of India? No charge was framed against them, and afterwards they 
were released, and, I remember how the news was hailed with delight 
in the Lucknow Congress in .1889. Onee more the Britishers retraced 
the false step they took and acted like true Englishmen. A decade 
afterwards came the Viceroyalty of that brilliant Viceroy, that superior 
person, I mean Lord Curzon. The partition of Bengal attemi)ted to 
divide a highly cultured race and to put a stop to the self expression 
of a race which produced a jurist like Rash Bihari Ghose, a poet like 
Rabindra Nath Tagore and a scientist like J. C. Bose. They attempted 
to crush the legitimate aspirations of the people by dividing the people 
into two viz., Easstern Bengal and Western Bengal and driving a 
wedge into the solidarity of that Bengali race. Then a whirlwind cam- 
paign was undertaken hv the people and their leaders and the settled fa( 5 t 
at the beginning of the present century was unsettled. I mention it only 
to remind my friends that tlie Communal Award is not the last word 
and it can be unsettled. No Napoleon or Ah^xander can prophesy about 
any settled fact in connection with anj^ political measure. T]n» ])artition 
of Bengal was annulled. Later on, nine leaders of thought, none of whom 
Were guilty of any of the crimes to guard against which this Regulation 
was intended were deported. Very extraordinary powers were asked for 
by Lord Minto from Tjord Morley. Lord Morley promised to the extent 
that it was possible for him to do so. The perpetrator of that great ad- 
ministrative blunder, if I may be permitted to use that expression, wrote 
to Lord Minto in these words : 

T won^t follow you into deportation. You state your case with remarkable 
force. T admit. But then I comfort myself in my disquiet at differing from you by 
the rcdeetion that perhaps the Spanish Viceroy’s in the Netherlands, the Austrian 
Viceroy in Venice, the Bourbon in the two Sicilies and .a Government or two in the 
old American . Colonies, used reasonings not wholly dissimilar and not much less 
forcible!, For^ve this affronting pai;allel. It is only the sally of a man who is 
himself becasionally compared to Strafford, King John, King Charles, Nero and' 
Tibetions.*’ • 

Again, speaking of the Regulation and the Bengal deportations, Lord 
Morlcyj wrote;i • 

•.‘f-The question . betfWden us two upon this matter may, if- we won’t,, take cgrai: 
become what the Americans call ugly. I won’t repeat the general arguments about 
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Deportiiliou. I have fought against those here who regarded such a resort to the 
Kegulation of 1818 as indefensible. So, per contraj I am ready just as stoutly to light 
those who wish to make this arbitrary detention, for indefinite periods, a regular 
weapon of Government. Now your present position is beginning to approjMjli this. 
You have nine men locked up a year ago by lettre de ccbchet because you believed 
them to bo ciiniinally connected with criminal plots, and because you expected their 
arrest to check these plots. For a certain time, it looked as if the coup were effective 
and were justified by the result. In all this, I think, we were perfectly right. Then 
you come by and by upon what you regard as a great anarchist conspinu’y for sedition 
and murder and you warn me that you may soon apply to me for sanction of further 
arbitrary arrest and detention on a large scale. I ask whether this process implies that 
through the nine detenus you have found out a murder plot contrived, not by them 
but by other people. You say ' We admit that being locked up they can have had 
no share iii these new abominations but their continued detention will frighten evil- 
doers generally.* That is the Russian argument.** 

I invite the Honourable the Home Member’s attention as also that 
of the Honourable the Law Member to the words : “ that is the Russian 
argument We are here not for enacting any provision of law or retain- 
ing any law which savours of Russian odour. ‘‘ By packing off trainloads 
of suspects to Siberia, we will terrify the anarchists out of their wits, and 
all will come out right.” Probably that was the idea of the predeces.sor 
in office of the present Home Member, — to pack off trainloads of detenus 
from Bengal to Deoli. That policy did not work out brilliantly in 
Russia and did not save the lives of the Trepoffs, nor did it save Russian 
from a Duma, the very thing that the Trepoffs and the rest of llie ‘ offs ’ 
deprecatiid and detested I may also add that that also broughi about 
the downfall of the Romanoffs and cleared the soil of Russia of a dynasty 
which had been terrorizing the country for centuries. Sir, who were 
deported ? 1 will give the names, Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt. Now 
any one who lias had the privilege of ever having talked to him would have 
been impressed by the saintly character of that man. There are in India 
born .saints, and Aswini Kumar Dutt, a follower of Keshab Chunder 
Sen, in the Khakti Margo, was a saint. I had the pleasure and the 
privilege of knowing him for a long time and of even being his guest at 
the hill recess of Rajgir w’here I saw his nephew and wife looking into the 
minutest details of the daily wants of our life, — even from the cup of tea, 
ivhich he himself did not take, down to milk brought in early in the morn- 
ing, so that none of his guests might be uncomfortable in any way. He 
would read in those sequestered places religious books and he found great 
delight in repeating them to his guests and by collecting them on the 
verandah of his bungalows and really men who had not the least religious 
instinct in them like myself (Laughter) were for the time being spell- 
bound and were charmed, ^ir, such was the man. Even when two 
Muhaimmadan brothers were quarrelling wdth each other and were going 
to kill each other with the deadly kodali in their hand, one of the brothers 
at once said : “ Let us go t^ Aswini Kumar Dutt ”, and he at once 
laid down his kodali and both of them went to Aswini Kumar Dutt, — and 
the quarrel was made up. Then, Sir, you may call it superstition, but 
iny friend over there, who is a. Sanatanist, knows also, I do not know how 
far the Sliastras approve of it, — Sir, the first fruit that comes out in our 
trees is often offered to the gods, and will you believe me, Sir, in Barisal, 
it was the practice with several people to take the first fruit of the trees 
this great saint of Barisal — ^Aswini Kumar Dutt. . 

, Now, such is the man who was deported along with another gentle- 
man whose memory also is revered throughout Bengal, —who, though 
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younger in years, was in college with me and was in some way distantly 
related to me — ^Baja Subodh Chandra Mullick. I call him “Raja’* 
because he was really a Baja, not like the Bajas whom we see here or 
elsewhere (Loud Laughter), one who was really the Raja, of the hearts 
of the people of Bengal — Subodh Chandra Mullick, a millionaire, who 
threw away all his wealth for the uplift of his own countrymen and who, 
during his last yeara, lived rather in want. Then, with him was another 
old veteran journalist who was of the former generation, of the genera- 
tion of my father as also of the father of the Honourable the Law Mem- 
ber, ~I mean Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra, — another saint, so to speak, be- 
longing to the Theistic School, w^ho fortunately for us is still living and who 
by his wisdom is still trying to help the people in their onward march 
towards freedom, — ^not by revolutionary means, not through ways of 
bloodshed, but through constructive methods. Then there was another 
gentleman deported — ^IMonoronjon Guha. These, then, were the men. 
deported but against whom no charge was ever brought. And did not 
the officials afterw^ards realize their mistake and release all these men ? 
And W’as not the atmosphere made calmer. Now, Sir, I have given 
these three instances of the use of this Regulation III of 1818, and after- 
wards, as the House may remember, — one was long, long after, about 
half a century from the enactment of this Act and another was a quarter 
of a century after that, and the third was occasioned by certain ill- 
conceived administrative measures and that was still a decade after, but 
w^hat was the history after that ? Sir, w’e find the provisions of this 
Rcgulatdon requisitioned for all and sundry, for every case, for eveiy 
convenience, in all cases w^here there may not have been any tangible 
evidence, but about w'hicli some suspicion might lurk in the minds of 
prejudiced offierajs ; as there was no evidence forthcoming, they would 
have free recourse to the provisions of this archaic w'eapon in the 
armoury of the Government of India, although, if they had taken the 
slightcvst care to be honest and fair, they would have found that the pro\i- 
sions of this Regidation did not apply to those ca.ses. The latest one of tlie 
cases under this Regulation is the one about which we talked yesterday 
and about which w^e were told by the Honourable the Home Member 
that the Bengal Government had to be consulted in all tlu^se matters. 
They have enough advisers of their own, but they dare not act on their 
own responsibility nor have they the courage to go against the wishes of 
the Provincial Governments, although they happen to be the superior 
government, if I may say so, because I have seen objections to the use 
of w^ords like ‘ subordinate government * and so forth. Whatever that 
may be, this Regulation is to be administered by the Government of 
India and the Government of India alone and not by any subordin nto 
government. Of course, they cannot delegate the powers under the Act 
to a subordinate government. I was surprised that that can be so. And 
why ? Because there was not a single occasion which is to be seen in the 
preamble of the Act. Of course, tliey could cope with it under the ordi- 
nary laws if they had the machinery to concoct the evidence as they say 
in law courts. Sir, about this concoction of evidence by private parties ot 
by any other parties, the less said the better. I may remind the House of 
only one instance to show to what length this concoction can go. 
Honourable Members will remember the Naraingarh train wrecking case. 
People were chalanned and evidence was forthcoming that they were the 
people who wanted to wreck the train. It was proved that they placed 
the bomb there and every evidence was complete to convince a very 
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obliging judiciary of those days with the result that some people were 
ordered to be transported for life and were sent to the Andamans. Now, 
by some misadventure, if T may so put it, when at case was launched 
against Arabindo Ghosh and his so-called fellow conspirators, evidence 
came out that the men who were sent to the Andamans, as they were 
found to be guilty on the evidence which the Judge believed to be true and 
therefore accepted it, were really not the men who were guilty of having 
placed the bomb in the Naraingarh train wrecking case. This sudden 
disclosure was attempted to be suppressed in those days. It is nearly a 
quarter of a century ago when this happened. But human depravity to 
whatever length it may go at times does assert itself and these people 
were got back from the Andamans and were released. That is the way 
in which evidence can be concocted. We, 'who practise in law^ courts, 
know how they fabricate evidence. It is not the peculiarity of India alone 
but if we look at the annals of the administration of justice of other 
countries of Europe, we will find astounding fabrications and concoctions 
of evidence which will baffle the brains of Indian fabricators. So, Sir, 
this fabrication and concoction is a thing which has come to this country 
along with English education and the knowledge of English history and 
philosophy and science. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Science 
is responsible for it. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : I am told that science is responsible for it. 
Yes, with due respect to the Honourable the Law Member who says that, 

I do agree with him. Science is responsible for the manufacture of 
bombs, and also probably the science of mental and moral aberration is 
responsible for the fabrication and concoction of evidence. Be that as 
it may, I submit that if you can have such fabricated and concocted 
evidence to send men to the Andamans, why should you have a provision 
of a law brought in for application to a place where there is no fabrica- 
tion and thereby incur the odium of the intelligent section of the people, 
I mean, at least the wiser section, w^ho abhor this misapplication of law. 
Honourable Members may remember that there was an inquiry into the 
repressive laws by a Committee. The members of that Committee 
came to the conclusion that the ap])lication of this Regulation ought to 
be confined to its legitimate sphere>s, but unfortunately the whole Gov- 
ernment was Avithiu a few months very much disturbed over certain sedi- 
tious writings and conspiracies. I ask Government to be a little more 
strict in applying the provisions of this Regulation. They should apply 
them only in those circumstances in which they are applicable and not 
apply Ibem by straining the language to those easels in 'v^^hieli they are 
not api)licable. As, hoAvever, they Avill not do this, and as past experience 
shows that they have been niis-applying the whole Regulation to cases in 
w'hich it is not applicable, I most respectfully submit that it is the 
bounden duty of every Indian and every Britisher, if . they are as much 
interested in our welfare ais wei are interested in their welfare, .to have 
this, obnoxious measure expunged from the Sta<tute-book oi India. Sir,; 
the Repressive Laws Committee observed the following : 

** We recognise the force of these argnmeuts^ in ^rtieular the difficulty of securing^ 
evidence or preventing intimidation of witnesses. ; We also appreciate the fact; that 
the use of the ordinary law may in some circiiragtances prevent the very thing which 
a trial is designed -to punish, bnt we consider that in the modern Vfondituni of India 
this miuit be done.'’ / . . • • i i / 
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Thfey say that in the modem condition of India this must be done. 

12 Nocn. ^ Because the risk will involve less danger to 

the security and peace of the Government than the 
application of a measure like tMs : 

It is imdesirable that any Statute should remain in force which are regard^ 
with deep and genuine disapproval by a majority of the Members of the Legis- 
lature. * * 

This ^vill be proved by looking at the voting list on the Resolution 
in 1924. The voting was 68 to 44 and if you rememl)er that, out of this 
44, forty were Nominated Members we may say that the voting was 68 
to 4. In a House consisting of 72 elected Members do you expect that 
there will not be even four jo-hukunis to carry on the mandate of the 
powers that be. I must, therefore, say that it was almost the unanimous 
voice of this House wdjich represented the voice of the people of India that 
this Regulation should go. This was the recommendation of tl.e Repres- 
sive Laws (Committee. They recommended that it should be so amended 
as : 

** to be .used only for the due maintenance of the alliances formed by the 
British Government with foreign powers, the preservation of tranquillity in the 
territories of the Indian Princes entitled to its protection and the security of tlic 
British Dominions from foreign hostility and only so far as the inflammable Frontier 
is concerned from internal commotion. 

But the provisions of this Regulation are applied to a Province far 
off from the North-West Frontier, in the Gangetio delta which has been 
the abode of iieaeeful people for centuries and who never cared 'vho ruled 
over them but who were contented in their village homts never caring 
for offices either at Delhi or at Murshidabad, for eight long centuries. 
During this period of so-ealled foreign rule Bengal non-eo-operated wdth 
everything foreign except a few who were converted into other faiths by 
lure of gain either at Delhi or at Murshidabad. Who were the greatest 
men of those times ? Tlie writer of that melodious song : the Gita 
Govinda Jay Deb, greatest among the Vaishnavite poets of Bengal and 
Sliree Cliaitanya. the greatest of tlie modern Bengalees who was the 
ombodimeiit of all that was good and great in the Bengali race, thc^e 
were some of the greatest men that lived during that period, and I am 
sorry that this Regulation III is applied to a peace-loving pGO])le like 
the Bengalis. There is a proverb which says that, if you tread upon an 
ant it wdll also try to bite. Probably that is the reason wdiy we iintl one 
or two revolutionaries here and there even in Bengal. The true home of 
revolutions is, among the martial races to wliicii my Honourable friends 
over there belong, in the Frontier and in the Punjab. We are a non- 
martial race and we are not allowTd to enter llie army. We do not rare 
to enter the army. We leave it to our Rajput and Jat friends, like Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh and Captain Lai Chand. We have our owm philosophy, 
our owm literature and our owm culture by which we live. 

An Honourable Member : Your h\w. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt ; Yes. Law is also philosophy. Sir, I was 
saying that even in the peaceful homes of Bengal you have disturbed 
to such an extent that some children of theirs have become revolutionaries. 
It. is a fact wdiich I deplore and I hope the Gpverpiuept also deplore. If 
the Go veimment , also ; really deplore/ then they must be awakened to a 
sense of justice,, they must show, their syii^ the parents of 

these misguided youths. Be that as it may, T beg to submit, do hot 
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misapply such Regulations to peaceful people like the Bengalis. Justice 
requires tjiat you must remove this measure from the Statute-book. 
Therefore, I move that the Bill to repeal the Bengal State-Prisoners Regu- 
lation. 181.8, be taken into consideration. If this motion is passed, I shall 
mo\e later on that the Bill be passed. 

An Honourable Member : You do not want it to be sent even to the 
Select Committee. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : ! am appealing to all the Members of the 
House, they are reasonable men, to weigh fully the i)ros and eons of this 
measure and vote for the consideration of this Bill. I hope Honourable 
Members vill not have any other consideration in their mind, either the 
lure of title or the lure of some office, and withhold their assent to this 
motion. I do not exi)ect Honourable Members as you all are, Honourable 
as all of us are, every one of us is an Honourable Member and I expect 
every Honourable Member to be true to his own self and true to the 
honour of his country and vote with me for the repeal of this measure. 
(A})plause.) There may be some difficulty with Executive Officer.s who 
administer the law, to assent to this measure, because they think that they 
do need this power at times. I trust that the Executive Officers and the 
Members of the Treasury Bench who adorn this House at tlie present 
moment, at least one of them wull kindly remember these two lines which 
I had the honour of quoting on the last occasion. Great Exe<;utive 
Officers never like or trust lawyers. I will tell them why, for they never 
trust or like law 1 hope that by assuming the high office and th(^ ])OPt- 
folio of law which my Honourable friend over there lias assumed and from 
whom we expect groat things in the near future in moulding the constitu- 
tion of this country so that he will ever be remembered by future genera- 
tions, 1 hope that lie will be the one officer of the Grown who brought 
succoui* to tliis ill-fated Province. T expect that he at least will not fall a 
victim to these two line.s that great Executive Officers never like or trust 
lawyers, for he is nothing if not a lawyer from the very beginning of his 
life. The eminent lawyer and the eminent jurist that ho is I am sure 
that he wn'll not fall into the trap of other Executive Officers fHear, 
hear), win) I believe are also too honourable and too good to be misled 
into giving support for a lawless law" like the one which I am asking the 
House to repeal. Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar is perhaps at present trying 
to think, being a Government servant, ho\v he can siipport this obnoxious 
measure, but in his helplessness he sees no w^ay out of the difficulty, 
lawyei* as he is, patriot as he is, a great administrator as he is going to 
be w'hose naine is going to be handed down to future generations. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muliammadan Rural) : 
Who pays his fees ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : My Honourable friend does not do Sir 
Nripendra Sin-ar justice if he thinks that he cares for his fees at all. 
He cares more for his country and countrymen. His past life is a record 
of '\shich every Bengali will be proud. He may care for his fees in the 
law courts but in other spheres of activity, political and social, I must 
say that there is no greater patriot than Sir Nripendra Sircar. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Sir, I may inform my 
Honourable friend that even some of my fees in the High Court are in 
arrears, and 'there is no chance of . recovering them. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : It is a great shaine that Governineiit have 
not yet paid my Honourable friend’s fees. But he does not charge any 
fees foi being a patriot or for social work. But I wish with regard to Sir 
Nripendra Sircar’s fees tliey may not play the same game as they did 
with Jagat Sett, from whom they borrowed 20 lakhs, promising to repay it 
year by year, and paid only five lakhs. And when questions w^ere asked 
here, Sir Basil Blackett said that, it may be that some money is due to 
him. And that great patriot, Bepin Chandra Pal, said that it is right 
and proper that those Jagat Setts and •\rir Jaffars and Umichands should 
be served like that. L5e that as it may, I think Government cannot back 
out of their liabilities to Sir Nripendra Sircar. 

Sir, it has been said that the deportation of even men of high moral, 
and inrellectual ntt.Tinments was necessary, otherwise they embarrass Gov- 
ernment. If that be the attitude of Government I wdll most I’cspectfully 
recite a few lines of the great poet wherein it has been said : 

** Earth is sick 

Ainl Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
That States and Kingdoms utt^r when they talk 
Of Truth and Justice.'' 

1 liope tiiat will not be tJie ease at the present time and Kngiishmen 
and Indians in this House will act with the sole aim of ])eacc on earth 
and goodwill among men, for I believe that in this ancient land of ours, 
in this land of sages and philosophers, tve are destined to woi’k and live 
side by side for the common benefit and common salvation of both races. 
Wilh these words, I appeal to every one in this House, to support me in. 
repealing Regulation ITT of 1818. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetlyl : Motion 
moved : 

** That the Bill to repeal the Bengal State- Prisoners Regulation, 1818, be 
taken into consideration." 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, r am afraid I cannot congratulate the Honourable thei 
Mover, wbo has so zealously and feelingly moved this motion, on the time 
he has chosen for this Bill. Honourable Members must have uoticed that, 
during the cour.se of his argument, he has appealed more to sentiment than 
to reason, and that is another reason, why T will ask Honourable Members 
not to be led aw^ay by sentiments alone. 

Sir, I fully realise and agree wuth the Honourable the jMover that 
it is one of the fundamental principles of criminal law that nobody should 
be deprived of his liberty unless he is placed before a court of law, is 
given a regular trial, charges are framed against him, and is told thatl 
he is deprived of his liberty for so long. This is a fundamental ])rineiple 
of law and there can be no disagretunent about it. But this principle is 
applicable to normal times and to ordinary cri)nes. For abnormal times, 
Government have to fall back upon another principle, which gehi prece- 
dence over this fundamental principle. That other principle is, that it is 
the primary duty of a civilised Government to give an assurance to its 
subjects, that their property and life will be safe. And in the discharge 
of that primary duty of Government, wuthout the discharge ol* which no 
Government is entitled to be called by that name, they have to make certain 
sacrifices, sacrifices not of principles but even of persons. There are 
occasions when there is no trial. In emergent cases, order is given by an 
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ordinary officer, a subordinate judicial officer, and sometimes by a police 
officer also, to fire upon a mob. There without any trial, without being 
brought before any court, the criminals are shot dead and Wished there. 
Why ? This is because there is another principle that the part should be 
sacrificed in order to save the whole. In order to save the whole society 
from a certain poison the poisonous matter has to be done away with. So 
with tl)at principle before us, we should consider the necessity of a Regu- 
lation of this sort. As a matter of fact, I sincerely believe that this power 
is inherent with Government, and even if this Regulation had not been 
there. Government would be entitled to use the powers they had been 
using under this Act. Some frienda of the Opposition say, this Govern- 
ment is a paper Government ; they want everything in writing and they do 
not want that any unwritten law should come in. Therefore, as early as 
1818, the administrators of this country very wisely brought this Regula- 
tion on record and placed it on the Statute-book. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt *. May I ask my Honourable friend what he 
means by the expression “ paper Government ? Does he use that 
phrase in the same sense in which use the phrase “ paper transac- 
tions ? 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand : My Honourable 

friend understands very well what I mean, but 1 can tell him that what 
I mean is that they go by the written law, except in exceptional cases, 
When the written law is not sufficient, Government has to hand the 
authority to an agency which does not care for written law and who go 
by their conscience, — 1 mean martial law or unwritten law. So the choice 
of my friend is between this Regulation and martial law: such is the con- 
dition of Bengal nowadays. It is powers like these that have been instru- 
mental in giving settled government and peace to our couiitiy, and we 
should be thankful to the early administrators who foresaw all these exi- 
gencies and placed such power in the hands of the Government. The chief 
argument that has been used by my friend, in favour of his Bill, is that, 
great men have been sacrificed, and many have been deprived of their 
liberty. He has quoted a series of names and has feelingly appealed 
to Honourable Members to have this Regulation repealed. He did not 
refer to the fact that each individual ca^e has to come up to Government, 
and the best brains have to examine the records in each individual case 
separately and that is a sufficient guarantee that no injustice is being 
done and that all conditions are complied with. This power has not 
been misused in the past and there is no reason to fear that this will be 
so in the future. 

Sir, there are two other reasons why this Bill should be thrown out. 
In the first place, the Bengal Council, — ^the Council of the Province of 
my Honourable friend, — ^has recently given evidence by an overwhelming 
majority of their intention in respect of the principle underlying this 
Bili. They have just passed a Bill directing these detenus to be detain- 
ed for any length of times: they have made a temporary Act permanent; 
and we here at present are discussing the Bill in the Assembly. So 
this was not the proper time, for my friend to bring in this Bill. Tlie 
responsible opinion of his own Province was against him. Besides, an- 
other and perhaps more weighty reason than this is, that ^eat reforms 
are in sight. The Provinces are going to get full IVovincial Autonomy 
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and here too we are going to have a great change. Under these circum- 
stances, is it fair for us to ask this Qovernment to leave a legacy of 
chaas and bloodshed to their successors ? For, if they repeal these powers 
which they have enjoyed during all this period, and which have been 
responsible for guaranteeing peace to the country and keeping the 
terrorist movement underground, is it fair, I ask, for us to ask them on 
the day on which they are giving over charge to give up those powers 
and leave their successors to face the terrorist movement with all the 
consequent bloodshed ? I think it is highly presumptuous on the part 
of an Honourable Member coming from Bengal where no less than 500 
detenus have been detained and where the Local Council has given by 
an overwhelming majority proof of their intentions, and where the pre- 
sence of the terrorist movement was admitted t^he other day by every 
Member hailing from Bengal, — I say, is it fair for a Member coming 
from that Province 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt .* May I inform the Honourable Member that 
I am asking for the repeal of a Statute Avhicli has notliing to do with 
terrorism and other matters of internal administration which cannot 
be dealt with under this Regulation ? I shall be obliged if he can point 
out why this particular Regulation should be retained on the Statute- 
book. 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Ghaudhri Lai Chand : If there was ever 
an occasion for a so-called repressive measure to remain in the hands of the 
Government, it is now, and I quote those as instances of the presence of 
abnormal conditions in my friend’s own Province. I say, it is presiinip- 
tuons on his part or on the part of any Member hailing from Bengal, to 
come forward and ask this Assembly to deprive the executive to give up all 
those powers by which they have kept the peace in the country. Does my 
Honourable friend realise what is being done in other civilised countries 
of the world? He must have been reading papers and I need not repeat 
instances here to show how justice is being done in other countries in 
cases where there are abnormal conditions. This is so in Germany, 
Austria and everywhere. Here in India we enjoy settled government 
and peace. This is due to the wise handling of these powers by the 
executive, and, therefore, I would appeal to Honourable Members not 
to be misled by any craze for popularity, in spite of the coming elec- 
tions that are in sight 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) ; And in spite of the possibilities of nomina- 
tions to the next Assembly ? (Opposition Laughter.) 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Ghaudhri Lai Ohand : May I also 
remind Honourable Members that it is powers like these and others that have 
brought the Congress, from which all of us, whether Oppositionists or 
Nominated Members, differ, to their senses ? They have realised that 
the real good of the country lies in co-operation. But T will not take 
this opportunity of recounting the history of the Congress as they are 
not here, and so I will earnestly appeal to Honourable Members to weigh 
the reasons, to see that the result of repealing laws like these, would be 
to hand over the country to terrorists, and chaos and bloodshed will be 
the result. 

Sir, I will not take any more time of this House, but I will only ask 
the House not to be misled by these sentiments, and to use their own 
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reason for the purpose of maintaining peace in the country rather than 
gain popularity outside while voting on this motion. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Mr. President, 
after listening to the speech of my gallant friend. Captain Lai Chand. I 
am Compelled to stand up liere and refute some of the arguments he has 
advanced on this very important issue. Sir, it is a piece of good fortune 
that my friend, the Mover of this motion, got the chance today to make 
his motion, and I congratulate him. Sir, we on this side of the House 
know fully well how this Act has been worked by the executive in this 
country. My friend. Captain Lai Chand, in the course of his observations 
in opposing this motion, referred to the events of the martial law days, 
and I do not know if he has been able to convince even a single j\Iember 
of this House 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Rural) : 
Why not ? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : Perhaps he could convince my 
friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, but the less said about my friend, Mr. Yamin 
Khan, the better. And wlieii my friend, Captain Lai Chand, developed 
his argument, lie said tliat he wanted to throw out this motion on the 
ground that he did not want to hand over a legacy of chaos and bloodshed 
to our successors. My friend is perhaps of the opinion that this Regula- 
tion, if retained on the Statute-book, will root out terrorism from our 
country. Sir, not many days ago, we had in this very House a somewhat 
similar legislation, I mean the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
and it is still pending before the House. Tn the course of the discussion 
of that measure, my esteemed friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, made out a verj' 
strong case in opposing the motion. He also made it abundantly clear to 
the House that by measures of this character you cannot prevent terroi*ism, 
you cannot prevent young men, who are determined to kill another with 
a revolver in one hand and potassium cyanide in another, from carrying out 
their object, however strong measures you may pass in tliis House or 
elsewhere. On the other hand, it has been pointed out even by the Treasury 
Benches that what is wanted to stamp out terrorism from this country is 
co-operation. Sir, we on this side of the House quite appreciate that spirit, 
and v/e are all prepared to co-operate with you in stamping out terrorism 
from this country. Nobody wants terrorism in our country, but W'e are 
prepared to co-operate with the Government on reasonable grounds. This 
Regulation, which is obnoxious in its nature, should not be allowed to 
remain on the Statute-book of this country. Under this Regulation you 
car put under arrest any man without trial for an indefinite period. My 
friend, the iMover of this motion, cited several instances 'where the provisions 
of this Regulation have been groasly abused and misused in the name of 
law and order. There are thousands of cases which can be cited in which, 
though this Regulation has strengthened the hands of the executive, it has 
been administered in a most vindictive manner. Under these circumstances, 
we have to seriously consider whether the time has not arrived to support 
the motion for the repeal of this most mischievous measure. Sir, I really 
feel that if measures of this character are not repealed, they will lead to 
greater mischief, and there will be more chaos and trouble in the country. 

I also verily believe that the oppressive methods adopted by Government 
tend greatly to retard the progress of this country. Nobody will deny 
that terrorism must be suppressed, but the policy of repression that is now 
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pursued in the name of law and order will not help to suppress terrorism 
at all. On the other hand, the oppressive methods pursued by Goveniment 
are such that they oi^y irritate the public mind, and I can cite instances 
of repressive methods pursued in the name of law and order, nay in sorhe 
cases the executive have even usurped the functions of the judiciary: This 
is certainly most reprehensible, r Even the executive have questioned the 
powers of the High Court in some cases. Do you by these means propose 
to maintain law and order in this country ? You being the custodian of LW 
and order in the country, is this the way in which Government should 
administer justice ? Do Government think that by oppressing and 
terrorising people, in the way they are doing, they will be able to root out 
terrorism from this country ? Sir, J say it is a wrong dictum that iiiy 
friend, Captain Lai Chand, enunciated here this morning. I believe he 
has an assurance, — whether it is a fact or not I do not know, — from his 
constituency that if he makes such a reactionary speech, it will strengthen 
his cause 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri {.al Chand : Sir, if per- 
sonal motivcis come in, then my community will stand to gain by the repeal 
of the Regulation in question and other similar laws. If there were no 
peace in the country, then we could deprive some of our rich friends, like 
my friend, of their property and riches. It is because of th(» peace that 
we enjoy under British rule that we are not able to do this. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : I did not mean to make any personal 
refioction. It is a ((uestion of principle that is involved here. If Nominated 
Members are asked to express sueh views in this House by their constituents, 
tliere is little hope for the country. I am sure that in the next Assembly 
sonie of the Nominated Members will have better sense 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Nominated by whom ? By ihe 
Congress ? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury ; Nominated by the Government. 
What I want to point out is this. Terrorism can never suppress terror- 
ism. Sir, in the course of the discussion on the Bengal Criminal LaAV 
(Amendment) Bill, it w*as pointed out that innocent people were attacked 
and assaulted in the name of law and order. Even a very highly respected 
man, a doctor of midwifery, I mean Sir Kedar Nath Das, Avas not spareil 
by the police on his way to Darjeeling, and he was not only searched, but 
roughly handled by the police. Was there any sense in dealing with such an 
old and respected man in that manner ? If a young man visits any place 
there may be a suspicion against him, whether he be a terrorist or not, and 
the jiolice can legitimately search him. But what is the meaning of search- 
ing a man like Dr. Kedar Nath Das wdio is an old man of 85 or 90 years I 
That merely irritates the mind of the people. It is only by means of Ihe 
co-o])eration of the people that terrorism can he suppressed. It is not 
by oppression but by persuiasiou that this terrorist movement can be eradi- 
cated. The other day, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, threw out a 
challenge that he was prepared to take up the responsibility if the Gov-: 
eminent came to us with a reasonable attitude. If tlie Government are 
at all anxious to get the co-operation of the people, why do they not, call, 
a ectuferenee and find out ways and means of stamping out terrorism in 
India ? There is not a single Member on this side of the House who 
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suppbi li^ this principle of tetl*ori6ih, thte pHnciple of Ispo^adiO mitrdoW. 
vyc shoiiJd look to the root cause of this malady. thO Govammcnt alhiply 
give o\it that it is economic depression Which dHves these yoiing people 
into drastic actions like that. It is not for their personal ends that they 
leave their homes and their parents, and if I Ihay shy so, some of them 
are jewels of the University. Why should they commit such heinous 
crimes ? The Government have power behind them, they haVe nitini- 
lions behind them, and think that they can suppress terrorism by simply 
legislating: enactments like these and oppressing the massfes. That is not 
the way to suppress terrorism. No one in this world can suppress terror- 
ism by terrorising the public. It can only be done by enlisting the co- 
operation of the public and their goodwill. The Indians are inherently 
loyal to their Government, and if Government come with a clean slate 
and consider the matter in a calm and dispassionate manner, certainly 
some solution can be found. But Government will not care to do that ; 
they never care to listen to the public. May 1 mention the instance of 
HijH j What happened there ? Those innocent detenus Were dining 
qttietly artd they wete shot dead like dogs. With what result f An 
enquiry was made and the man W'ho was guilty of that crime was simply 
transferred, and nothing else Was done. Can it satisfy the public f You 
have hcai-d lioW ‘detehUs ate suffering, — men against Whom ho Charges 
have been brought in a court of lawj they are merely kept under sus- 
picion for an unlimited time. Still my Honourable friend. Captain Lai 
Chand, comes here and opposes this motion. I do not understand on what 
sense he has based his attitude, I do not know under What guidance he 
proposes to throw out this motion at this stage. If my Honourable friend 
had a little grain of sense in him, if he had a sense of responsibility, he 
would not have said like that. 

Among the detenus there are some who are very respectable. Tal^e 
the case of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose who the Home Member said 
was a terrorist. Can any crime or action of terrorism be proved a^Airtst 
him in a court of laW ? The Government cahhot, they dare not. And 
still Goverhtnent is keeping that honourable gentleman within the prison 
bal*fe. lie is kept under Restrictions, and he canhot earn his living. There 
are tliousancls of instances like that, and if the Home MembeR Oliiy took 
a little care to scrutinise each case personally, he would find that thbre 
are a pumber of detenus who are absolutely free from the taint of terror- 
ism. You keep them meRely under siispicinn. It may be for a tempo- 
rary ix'riod, but there is ho rehson Why they should be detained for ever 
and ilot given a chance of coming out and mixing in social life. I cOuld 
have understood if tliese special measures were brought in a time Of war ; 
it would have been justified then. There is no such thing how. There 
is nci revolutionary movement, no organised revolutionary movciliont iti 
this country. There are some sporadic murders, and those people who 
are addicted to such crimes do not consult each other. They have no 
regular organisations, but they are merely irritated by the actions of the 
police. Take the affairs in Chittagong, for instance. When I Was Oohi- 
ipg up to Simla 1 Was travelling with sotne high official ; he Wds a police 
officer who was a Muhammadan. I asked him hotV things were going on 
ill Chiifagohg, Government have always tried tb desOribe this ihOVeincnt 
as a lliildii movement. My frietid tpld me that it is UotHiUg Of thO kind, 
that it contains both itln diw aiid MtihAtariiadrtils. He filtthfei- told Me 
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that 500 Muslim houses were searched in Chittagong and that they were, 
very irritated over that. I do not understand why the Government should 
simply impose punitive taxes on one particular community. This prinoiple 
is absolutely wrong — ^not that 1 say that the taxes should be levied on other 
communities also. For one single soul who committed a crime the whole 
nation is blamed. The higher officials do not spare any opportunity to 
praise the police, and still the police cannot detect the criminal and for 

one single action like this the whole nation is branded as terrorist. No 

soul in Chittagong can sleep soundly at night. Is it administration t Do 
you cal] it administration ? 1 think the executive have lost their brains 

and also their sense of responsibility and their statesmanship at the pre- 
sent moment. We have got strong belief in the British justice. But 
where is that British justice ? Can it happen in England that men are 
detained without giving them a proper opportunity of facing the charges 
against them ? No. There is no war now, there is no revolution, and 
still you persist in these Regulations. My Honourable friend, Captain 
Lai Chand, referred to the fact that the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act was passed by a majority. That sufficiently shows that the 
public are for eradicating terrorism. Why should not Government join 

hands with the public and have an enquiry into matters 1 Let there be 

a non* official enquiry. The other day the Home Member had the courage 
to say that even a man like Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan is a terrorist. But 
I am sure if Government would have cared to see even the cartoon that 
came out in the Hindustan Times they would have realised that they were 
afraid of their own shadow of terrorism. If the Government will only 
make inquiries, and face the facts. Government will find that a great miin* 
her of these men are absolutely innocent and they have been detained 
on mere suspicion. I am not one of those who support this terrorism. 

I am not one of those who is pleading the cause of murders and political 
crimes, but I am certainly one of those who believe that with the co- 
operation and goodwill of the people this terrorism will stop. If only 
Government will come over and shake hands with the public and consult 
them on these matters and try to find out a satisfactory solution, they 
will get it. If they pursue a policy of repression, there is hardly any 
chance. Look at the evidence of the girl who shot at His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal. You find oppression was done to her. I do not 
appi'ove of her action. She has to be convicted. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : May I contradict the 
Honourable Member ? I had something to do with this case. Slie made 
no complaint of any oppression of her by anybody. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions ; Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : On her friends and relations. 

The Honouri^le Sir Nripetidra Sircar : I am answering my friend’s 
allegatien that she complaint of oppression on her. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury : On her relations. 

Tlie Honotirable Sir Nripetidra Sircar ; Is my Honourable fiiend 
aware that what is supposed to be her speech or defence has been tMen- 
verbatim from one of the older English trials. Only the names have been- 
(Ranged. 

Nbr. S. 0. Mitra ; That is done by lawyers. 

L251LAD , ' B- 
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The Hopourable Sir Nripepdra Sircar : That is not her language* 
That is the lawyer \ language. ’ " . „ 

Mr. D. K. Lahiii Ohaudhury : I am only giving that as an instance. 

I entirely agree with the Law Member. She may not have complained o£ 
oppression on her part but it is perfectly true that her relations and. other 
people were oppressed. There are many Members here who will stand by: 
me here on this particular issue that her relations and others were oppress- 
ed. I say that boldly. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I quite appreciate I he bold- 
ness. AVIio was the relation who was oppressed i 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : In one of my speeches I have quoted l:he whole 
of the details if the Honourable the Law Member cares to read it. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : 1 ha\'e not only read that hut 
I have read other literature on the subject. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : By terrorising terrorism, they can- 
not stop it. Every (uie in this sense who has got some brains and com- 
mon sense will support me. It is my firm belief that it is wise to. adopt 
a policy of co-operatioii and conciliation and to take the public into your 
confidence. This is tlie spirit with which tJiis motion has been moved and 
I support the motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dnit. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra ((3rissa Division : Nou-Muhmmadjih) : By 
enacting Regulation HI of 1818, sliortly after the battle of Waterloo, 
the tlieu Govovriiiieiit of Imlia, which were yet in an unstable state, took 
upon themselves abnormal powers to deal With abnormal circurnstancesr' 
by deporting witliout trial por.-.ons suspected of cpns])iracy with foreign 
and rival powers. The French power in India were still a menace and 
the erstwhile wards of the new Home Member from the Punjab, T mean 
the Sikhs and tlieJats, (including my esteemed friend Ca])tain l^al Fhand), 
were rising in [)()wer. But it was quite one hundred and sixteen years 
ago. Administrators that used to be sent out to India then from the 
British Isles, had, I suppose, much less brain than those of recent years. 
At that time, the most ruthless legal weapon that could he devised by the' 
lav; makers was this Regulation III. But the law makers of the present' 
day have been able to devise the Bengal (Viminal Law Amendment Acts 
which stand incomparable among the Statutes of the world from which 
l>oth Stalin and Hitler may take lessons Avith ])rofit. In the face of tliese 
repressive Statutes, the old and decrepit Regulation HI has become worn 
and obsolete. But our administrators are nothing, if not extremely 
courteous. In their supreme regard for their ancestors in office and their 
actions, they still cling to this antiquated and ante-diluviaii law, Regula- 
tion III of 1818, for it deserved effaceraent from the ])*ages of the Stjitute- 
book long ago. I trust the new. Law Member, who has dealt extensively 
Avitli both Regulation III and the present Criminal LaAV Amendment 
Act in Bengal, will advise the Government on the comparative merits' 
of the two Statutes. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : May I contradict the Honour- 
able Member. I haA^e never dealt with Regulation III. I have had 
nothing to do with it either as Advocate General or as LaAv Member. 

Mr. Sitakanta Maihapatra ; T stand corrected. Sir, I Avill take thia. 
opportunity to 'state before this House the pathetic story of two Regula- 
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^tion prisoners, deported from Jay pore Estate in the District of Vizaga- 
patimi. brothers named Narsing Sahu and Radhakrislina Biswas 

iiai, who happened to be non-violent Congress volunteers working in 
the Samasthanam, were arrested and deported in 1930 , for what offence 
nobody knows. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan ; Were they non-violent i 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Even tlie signing of the Qandhi-Irwin 
Pact could give them no relief and they are still rotting in the dungeon. 
I believe their difficulty is that as they happen to be very small fry in the 
Congress movement, Government of India have completely forgotten all 
.about them — their very existence. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Home Member) : May I ask the 
Honourable Member what is the case to which he refers. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra ; These two brothers are residents of Jay- 
pore Estate in the Vizagapatam district. It is a zamindari. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I do not think that could be 
under Regulation ITT. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : They were deported under the sister 
Regulation in Madras. Sardar Vallabhbhai\s case was always before the 
miiuVs eye of the rulers. lie had friendst and admirers throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Even Mahatma Gandhi was very much con- 
cerned on his a(?eoiiut. But it is no wonder that these two poor unknown 
young men, coming from an obscure place and, arrested for minor 
activities, have been totally forgotten by the mighty British Government, 
Sir, theiv is still reason why tlieir eases have been obviously Forgotten. 
The ty])o of our administrators who framed regulation laws were perhaps 
much more humane and considerate than at j)resent. So in these regulations 
tJiere, i.s jirovisiou for suitable allowance to regulation prisoners. But 
while perhaj)s all sueli prisoners are getting aliowanees, these two un- 
fortunate felloAvs happen to he noble exce])tioiis. They do not get any 
allowance with the result that, if newspaper re])orts he correct, the 
members of their family, wiio were dependent upv)n them for their 
•maintenance, are living b.v begging. Because they do not cost the Qov- 
ernmoit anything in the shape of allowances it is another reason why 
they have been thrown to the depths of oblivion. Sir, I have stated all 
these facts before the House only in the hope of drawing the kind 
attention of the new Home ^lember to their eases and I hope it has been 
drawn. 1 trust the new Home jMember will interest himself in their 
cases and ^-ee if their detention is still necessary^ and if so whether 
they deierve any allowance. 

Tbje Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I should be glad if the Hon- 
ourable Member will send me ])articulars. T cannot trace the cases either 
under the Bengal Regulation or under the ^ladras Regulation. 

Mr, Sitakanta Mahapatra ; Thank you. I have condnded ob- 
servations. 

The Assembly: then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock, : . . . . : . i 
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Th^ AfBsembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Tiro of 
the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettj;) 
.in the Choir. 


Mr. H. M. AaklcsajM (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muhani* 
luadan Rural) : Mr. President, after the very statesmanlike ajid gentle- 
manly speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, I do 
not "think there is any doubt as regards the fate of this motion. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, is not here, I am sorry to say* 
He has always said that he has got a soft corner for me in his heart ; 
I should also like to inform him that I also have got a very soft corner 
for him in my heart, and, therefore, I regret very much that 1 have to 
oppose his motion. Sir, my Honourable friend recited old and recent 
historj^ ; he appealed to our honour and he appealed also to my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Nripendra Sircar, as regards arrears of fees. Sir, much 
better and much more cogent arguments were brought forward and con- 
sidered by a Committee of this House appointed to consider 
Che abolition of the repressive laws. That Committee w^aa presided 
over by Sir Tej Bahadur Siaprii, — a name, Sir, which evokes as much 
regard and respect as that of my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt. (Laughter.) What did that (Vnnmittee say 1 That Committee 
was decidedly of the opinion that, of all repressive laws, thLs particular 
re])ressive law should not be abolished but should be continued on our 
Statute-book. That should be a sufficient answer to the present motion. 
Sir. ray Honourable friend stated that the conditions which obtained, 
when this law was enacted in 1818, are no longer in existence. My 
Honourable friend ^s memory is very short. Tf he had just tried to re- 
member the very cogent and very ffircible and very documented speech 
made in tliis House, only a few days ago, by the Jlonourabb^ the then 
Home Member, Sir Harry Haig, f tliiiik he woubl have found and he 
would have realized how uncalled for and how unjustifiable his present 
motion is. Sir, Sir Harry Haig stated that not once, not twice, but 
many times that powers to fight terrorism and revolutionary activities 
were taken and were relinquished and that after each relinquishment 
and relaxation of such law tliere was a fresh recrudescence of terrorist 
find revolutionary activities. Sir, it would be defying common sense and 
ex]>erience to accede, under the present conditions, to the motion of my 
Honourable friend. Tt would be a serious dereliction of duty on the 
port of this Government not to stand by millions of peace-loving and 
law-abiding citizens and loyal officers of the Government who are doing 
their duty under conditions of extreme embarrassment and distress. 
(Ironical Laughter.) Sir, my Honourable friend said that under this 
law there was much room for concoction of evidence. I am not in a 
posilion to deny 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : I never said that under this law there was 
room for concoction of evidence. I said, in other cases. \ 

Ifc. H. N. Anklesaria ; I stand corrected, but T understood him 
say that because there was some concoction of evidence in cases under 
this law, thereforo this law is a bad law. My Honourable friend is also 
a lawyer and I would ask him whether he does not come across every day. 
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in Courts of law, concoctioua of 6vidence in criminal copses. Doe^ )i6 
mean therefore that the Penal Code should be abolished and repealed. 
My Honourable friend also said that there has been much pppression 
of detenus detained under this law. Very serious charges were made 
the floor of the House the other day as regards the alleged Midnapore 
^ti'ocities and the Government of India, after due and considerable 
inquiry, have refuted those charges and shown them to be absolqtely 
unfoundied. 

JJr. 9 . p. Sei( (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian 
Commence) : Who made the inquiries, may I know ? 

Mr. N. N. Aoklesaria : The Government-constituted authorities mi^de 
that inquiry. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : Which Government ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Judge of their own case. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen ; Which Government If 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Chaukidars’ Government ! (Laughter.) 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri 
Chaudhury, talked of the root causes of the revolutionary activities. I 
Would agree with him in asking the Government to try and investigate 
ami reined^' whenever possible those root causes. So far as I am able to 
ascertain, the root causes are more economic than political, 
(i/r, S, C, Mitra : Question. If the Government side by side with 
attempting to suppresJs terrorism and revolutionary activities also tries 
to suppress and remedy the acute unemployment in Bengal and acute 
economic distress in Bengal, I think we shall hear much less of terrorism. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr Amar Hath Dutt : May I inform my Honourable frioid that 
this Regulation is not meant to deal with terrorism or terrorist acti- 
vities hut is meant to deal with international relations and relations 
with foreign powers and internal commotions, and not with sedition or 
terrorism. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria ; My Honourable friend has at last stated the 
tnilh. This Regulation is meant to deal with internal commotion also 
and peoj)ie, who, behind the .screen, behind the Purdah, foment movements 
of terrorism and revolution, are meant to be dealt with under this Regula- 
tion. Tliis is my answer to the interruption of my Honourable friend. 
I was finishing and lie interrupted me. I say that if Government were 
to lake some trouble to ascertain the root causes and eradicate those causes, 
which 1 find to be more economic than political, wc should hear much 
less of terrorism and revolutionary activities in this country. Fov, Sir, 
J do believe that the pangs of hunger are t'le worst possibl-' pangs and 
people afflicted with the pangs of hunger cannot he held responsible for 
deeds which we all must doplorc. 

Sir, I oppose the motion. 

Mr. J. M. Ohatarji (Bengal : Nominated (Official) : Sir, the motion 
before the House is to repeal the Bengal Stale-Prisoners Regulation of 
18J8. ^his Regulation, however, has been extended, on different occasions, 
by various enactments, to parts other than Bengal, and the motion for 
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repeal will, therefore, mean that it will be repealed, not . only in respect of 
Bengal. but also in rest)ect .of other parts of the country to which it has beeh- 
extended under various Acts. * • 

' Mr. S. C. Mitra : How will the repeal of this Regulation affect the 
other Acts ? What is the relevancy ? 

Mr. J. M. Chatarji : It will not affect the other Acts but it will 
affect the areas to which it lias been extended. In the discussions which 
have follow'ed the motion, Bengal and the situation in that Province have 
nec^arily loomed very large. It may, however, be mentioned that the 
Regulation provides for several contingencies only one of which, as has 
been pointed out by the previous speaker, is that arising from internal 
commotion. There are other asjiects of tfie Regulation which do not con- 
cern Bengal particularly and on those aspects there wdll probably be other 
speakers to speak. 

As regards the danger to the State from internal commotion, I need 
mention only one aspect which must be patent to those who have to carry 
on the day to day administration in the country. We have heard of 
terrorism and other matters connected with circumstances which this 
Regulation is intended to provide against. It may be said that of late the 
Province has taken powers to combat the most recent phase of subversive 
activities in the form of terrorism. Why, then, have this Regulation on the 
Statute-book ? As lias been pointed out by my Ilonouralile friend, Mr. 
Anklesaria, the sources of mischief are very difficult to reach under the 
ordinary laws of the land. Sir, during the last four years I have had to 
deal with hundreds of political prisoners. T have also had the awful mk- 
fortune of having to attend an intended victim of a terroristic outrage 
immediately after the crime was committed. Fortunately for those who 
stood by that victim, it pleased Providence to help them in bringing him 
back from the jaws of death. 1 have also been the recipient of many 
threatening letters while in the discharge of my duties. I do not boast of 
these ex];erienees. As an official, it lias lw‘en my duty to face them. As an 
Indian and as a Bengali, it has been my misfortune to have* been in circum- 
stances in which I had to witness the misery of many promising young men, 
a misery which they not only brought upon themselves but one which they 
carried to their homes, their families^ their relations and their friends. I 
do not think, Rir, there is anyone in this House who will not deplore these 
developments. I believe the voice is unanimous in deploring these develop- 
ments and in wishing that they did not occur. We have also heard, times 
without number, that the ways in wdiich the Government are trying to 
tackle the situation are not proper. We have yet to know what exactly is 
the proper solution. It is exactly that which has not been (piite dearly 
and plainly put. It is not my business to s?o into them, nor do T intend to 
to the root causes of these activities. But wdiat I do intend to say here 
and now is that behind all these manife,stations of unrest there must be some 
spirit and some power which is not rpiite manifest and it is to get at the 
source of that mischief that the Government must alvrays have some pow(?r 
in reserve. I have known boys and young men who have done deeds which, 
in their cooler moments, they would pro^bly never have thought of doing 
and. vdiich, in their cooler moments, they probably have repented haying 
done. Now, what was it that incited them to do what they would noi have 
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done if they had not allowed their judgment to be clouded by extraneous 
influences ? 8ir, it is the atmosphere which is in the country. 1 , will 
nbt go deeper into the causes which have led to, the development of that 
atmosphere. Some may be of the opinion that it is due to an irresponsible 
Press ; others may hold that it may be due to irresponsible speakers oil 
public platforms ; others, again, would put it down to economic and poli- 
tical discontciiti Whatever the reason may be, it will probably not be 
denied that each and one of these caus(^ has in varying extent contributed 
to the situation which we have unfortunately to face at the present moment. 
Now, what is the remedy against those who will iiot show their hands but 
who will use these impressionable young men to do all the dirty acts that 
they, in the secrecy of their own office or their chamber, want them to do. 
A poW'er like that given in Regulation 111 of 1818 is about tlie only power 
which the State can possibly have for exercise in times of internal com- 
motion and grave emergency. 1 have heard some speakers say that the 
powers have been abused, but that is ({uite another matter. That power 
has been abused or that some officials of the Government have exceeded 
their poAvers is no argument that the power is unnecessary and superfluous. 
Unless you liaAv the power yon cannot exercise it in (*ase of necessity. I 
should think that many of those, who, Avith a sense of their own security, 
decry the possession of such power, Avould, Avhen faced Avith threats and 
dangers from outside, come to those very men who are looked ui)on as the 
myrmidons of the administration Avhicli s^uictions the exercise of such 
pOAA’ers. Sir, in my official career, I have often been amused by tlie con- 
duct of ])eoi)l(‘ Avho have large interests at stake in the country. I have 
knoAvn of in.stances in AAdiich the prospective heirs to large landed interests 
haA’e been either oA’ertly or covertly imi)licat( d in some subversive move- 
ments. It re(iuired only a few minutes conversation Avith such i)eople to 
convince tliem tliat the vieAvs they entertained Avere not only subversive of 
the State but that they might mean ruin to their own future career. What 
Avas the influence that made them go into planes of conduct to AAdiich they 
could never have thought of going if they had time coolly and calmly to 
reflect ui)on Avhat they Aver(» going io do. I can cite one instance, in Avliich 
the President of a T^nion Hoard, Avho happened to be the grandson of a 
groat ^Maharaja in Bengal, gaAo me notice that he Avith some of his felloAV 
members had decided to resign from the Union Board and to carry on an 
intensive no-tax campaign Avithiii his area. When I got that intimation, 
I got into touch Avith the old Maharaja avIiq naturally Avas very much 
fluttered about it. I Avent to the place and had a quiet coiiversation : it 
took me about half an hour to convince him that if they did anything like 
that, the next tiling that his raiyats would do, would be to turn him out 
from his beautiful ])alace, to take out all his motor cars from his garage 
and to ask him for the privilege of oeenpying the jialaee from which they 
had been kept out so long. 

An Honourable Member : Who is this gentleman ? 

Mr. J. M. Ghatarji : I may be pardoned for not mentioning the 
name ; for the old Maharaja is still aim' in Bengal and he is one of the 
most loyal supporters of Government Avith a very sensible head on very old 
shoulders. It did not take me long to convince the young man : he felt 
that 1 had gone there like a friend lo talk the matter oati* Avith him and to 
find out the reasons w^hich led him into that frame of mind. It inav he that 
we shall have to cope with influences w’hich Ave cannot possibly get round 
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witli the ordinary criminal law of the country and it is for.tbat rcaMQ thP* 
the Government must have the power to act upon reliable inforapatioa ai)4 
when they are convinced that sinister influences are at work which CQUl 4 , 
only have the inevitable effect of leading to internal commotion. 

Sir, I need not detain the House very long. I can only say this that 
anyone who has got an ounce of practical experience in the a4Dainistr^ti9n 
of the country will pix)bably recognise the need for the State to have powers 
for use in emergencies like that we certainly have in Bengal today. It ia 
no use concealing the facts from ourselves. If we say that things have 
quieted down, the latest attempted outrage on the ruler of that Province 
would be a grim reminder of the embers. Fortunately for us, an all 
merciful dispensation of a wise Providence ruled that a career so bright 
should not be cut oft* in the prime of youth, and that a Province Avhich was 
so bravely struggling to rise above her difficulties should not be cut off the 
guidance of a farsighted statesman tliat she has now the fortune to have to 
preside over her destinies. Sir, I believe that every parent and guardian in 
Bengal, whatever he may say outside, whatever he may say on public plat- 
forms and in the Press or whatever he may say in order to court popular 
favour, cannot but view with some amoiuit of distress the position in that 
unfortunate Province in which he can never be sure that his young wai’d, 
away from him possibly for ]>urposes of education, training or employment, 
is very safe. T might admit that laws are not the only thing to meet the 
situation. There must be other avenues : and along with those who have 
always thought that Government must have ])owers to keep control over 
thase who, without showing their own hands, directly engineer sinister move- 
ments, and lead innocent blooming lives into devious ways and paths, T have 
also been among those who thought there must ])e olher remedies also for a 
solution of the most difficult problem that the State has evei* had to face. 
Sir, it is some consolation 1 o the ])eople of my Province that they have at 
last an administrator who has the breadth of vision and the courage to look 
deeper into the problems and to take whatever measure's he may think neces- 
sary. 

Sir, at a time like this, it would be unfair to Bengal, it would be unfair 
3 ,, to the country, to do anything to cripple her honest efforts 

to set herself again on the path of progress. Sir, I oppose 
the motion. (Applause.) 

Mr. N. Jl. Gunjal (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : (The ITononrable Member, sup])orting the motion, spoke in the 
vernacular.) 

FDuring the course of the speech, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir 
Shanmukham Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. 
K. C. Neogy, one of the Panel of Chairmen.] 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) : Sir, T have listened 
with great attention to the speech made by the Honourable the Mover iti 
proposing this motion, and I gathered that he was really chieflv interesteid 
in criticising the Regulation from the point of view of its use for dealing 
with internal commotion. He did not, so far as T understood him, nor 
did any other speakers who have spoken after him, object to its use 
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the other purposes which are mentioned in the preamble to the Reflation 
If I may quote for a moment from that preanible, it is stated that : 

Wlioreas roasons of State, embraxiing the due maintenance of the alliancef 
formed by the British Government with foreign Powers, the preservjitioti of tnui- 
quillity in the territories of Native Princes entitled to its protection and the security 
of the JiritiBh dominions from foreign hostility and from internal commotion 

Now, you will see, Sir, that at least 75 per cent, of the objects of tha 
Regulation are devoted to matters other than quelling internal ctimmotioiif 
and I think I am right in saying that probably some 75 per cent, of the 
use which is made of this Regulation at present is intended to serve those 
girposes and not the purposes of dealing with internal commotion. 
However, the Honourable the Mover wishes the Plouse now, because he 
obieets to the use that is made on that 25 per cent, basis, to repeal the 
entire Regulation and to leave Government without any powers \vhatever 
top fulfilling its other obligations. Tf I may say so, Sir, his attitude 
appears to be somewhat like that of the auctioneer wdio said to a pros- 
pective purchaser : 1 am sorry, Sir, if you wish to buy this table lamp, 

you must also take the garden roller. T am quite sure that the Honour- 
able the Home Member will have very good reasons to tell us why it is 
quite out of the question for him to accept the table lamp. My only object 
is to try and assure the House that it is quite impossible for the Government 
to purchase the garden roller. T will now" Httem])t to give the House 
my reasons for that view. 

Sir, as the House is well aw’are, India is surrounded by a very lung 
line of frontier, on the other side of wdiich there are a number of foreign 
countries. There are, out of these facts, arising certain implications and 
-oblifiations which make it important for the Government of India to 
possess the power of restraint over the movement of individuals. T mainly 
refer to refugees from foreign countries who may take asylum in India ; 
also I refer to persons wdiose presence, wdtJiin the borders of an Indian 
State, cannot he tolerated in the interests of Ihav and order. I am con- 
cerned, as Foreign Secretary, mainly with refugees from foreign countries 
and with the use of Regulation III as it ari.ses out of the presence in this 
country of such foreign refugees. The IIou.se will realise that along that 
enoriMoiLS stretch of the country which borders India, there are a series 
of States in various stages of personal rule. In those States, dynasties 
rise cand fall, and with those rises and falls, there are iiecesvsarily a certain 
number of individuals wdio are obnoxious or may have reason to fear the 
existing dynasty and those individuals very often take refuge in India. 
It is obviously in the interest of India to see that those refugees are not 
in a position to create trouble for the country from which they have fled. 
Now*, it will be easy enougli for the Government of India to say to these 
people : “ you must go and live in a certain place — ^l)ut without legal 
powers to enforce such orders, there is nothing to prevent those refugees 
fnqn living w"here they like and, as they have frequently done in the past, 
from escaping again to the country from wdiich they originally fled nnd 
theve causing an amount of trouble to our relations w’ith that neighbour, 
W’hich I do not think I need go into. Some form of personal restraint 
is, therefore, necessary not only for the good of Indiai and the mainteiianco 
of peace, bqt for the fulfilment of ordinary international obligations. I 
couJdj Sir, quote numerous instances in w^hich the Regulation has been 
applied, but it is perhaps unnecessary to trouble the House at lengRi on 
.this* pointy I can only say quite frankly that from the foreign point of 
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view, — and T have done no more than touch upon the political point of 
view relating to Indian States, — T can say from the foreign point of view, 
with complete cohfidence, that it would be utterly impracticable to deprive 
the Government of India of the powers wdiich they at present possess 
under tliis Regulation. T, therefore, w^oiild ask, — is it worth while for 
Ihe House to take into consideration a motion for the complete repeal of 
a Regulation, under which alone these powers can be exercised ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I 
r.!se to support this Bill. My namesake, Captain Chaudhri Lai Chand, 
has spoken on this Bill, but he held a different view and a different brief. 
I must say that I do not in the least blame him for the opinion that he 
has held and which he placed before the House. I will not go to the 
extent of blaming him for it, because he is a Nominated Member, nor 
do T siiffgest that he holds that opinion and supports Government in expecta- 
tion of some lielp like a re- nomination to the next Assembly. .. .. 

An Honourable Member : What are your expectations ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am not going to blame my friend at all 
for the opinion he holds. Ah T said, T am not in a mood to blame him, 
but I shall point out his mistake very soon. ]\Iv friend, in his zeal and 
enthusiasm to sf)eak for Government, has missed the real issue involved 
in this Bill, lie failed to understand the very requirements of this 
measure and proceeded to make a general criticism and condemn the 
terrorists, the Civil Disobedience and other movements. Sir, those things 
have no bearing on this measure at all. Nobody will say that the 
terrorist and other allied movements should not be curbed, and if for 
that |)iirpose Government adopts certain reasonable measures, if they do 
not do anything unlaAvfiil, they will have every support from this side ; 
and they will be perfectly justified in ado])ting all proper and reasonable 
measures. But, Sir, lie has really missed the issue involved in this Bill. 
T do not belong to Bengal, and I cannot cite many instances of injustice 
that h?ve been perpetrated, as has been done under this measure ; but 
I must say, Sir, that though this Bill is applicable to Bengal alone, the 
whole House knows there are similar i\cts in force in other Presidencies 
as well. In the year 1827, they have passeil certain regulations which are 
in force in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. They ex.ist up to this 
day. I only ask whether the present civilisation, whether the present 
times require such Regulations, and tliat is the main (piestion that should 
be couvsidered. T will not go to the extent of saying that terrorists should 
not be confined and that measures are not necessary to put them down. 
The question .is w’hat are the provisions of this Regulation and whether 
any sensilde man can say that .such iin-British law^s should remain on 
the Statute-book any more. Let us take the history of these Regulations. 
They were made in 1818 and 1827, and iu order to come to a decision on 
this motion w^e should know wdiat the provisions of those Regulations 
contain. These are Regulations for interning persons, but the point is, 
is that internment done in a manner so as to give juistice to the interned 
.and the trial may not be a mockery or a farce ? If you are still in need 
of special laws to meet the present conditions and present circumstances, 
do make them by all means, but we are asked to make laws putting 
restrictions (»n' peoples’ liberty, even freedom of speech, etc. Such laws 
are be.hig actually made even now but provisions are made in them iu 
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order to give opportunities to people to explain themselves: But under 
the 1818 Regulation, a man can be. interned witKput giving any reasons. 
Is that right I ask, is that justice’ I ask, h that British law I ask If 

An Honourable Member : No. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : When a man is interned without any 
reasons, if he asks what is the harm he has done, the reply would be : 
‘‘ I won't tell you When the representatives of the people come here 
and ask questions as to why he is interned, they get answers such as were 
given the day before yesterday, that they are not going to say anything or 
give a.ny reasons to the representatives of the people. 

An Honourable Member : Their case is put before two Judges. 

^Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : No, it is not. I shall come to that. There 
is no charge against the man, and the matter does not go beyond an 
executive officer. It is a matter in which you are actually curbing the 
liberty of a man. When you do so, you should certainly bring his ease 
before some judicial aulhority so that the man may vindicate his 
innocence and show to the public that the Government are proceeding on 
a wrong assumption. What happens in this country is this. Everybody 
knows who virtually decides these things. It is none else but the policCj 
it is the C. I. D. The C. I. 1). and others bring information to the 
officers. It may have been a police constable who gave the information* 
When it goes before the higher officers, they cannot over-i-ide the 
constable's information. The horror comes to them thait if they do not 
support the constable now, then he w'oii’t give them information after- 
w^ards and others will also not give information. Can you say, therefore, 
that the way by which you get this man interned is pure, honest aaid 
impartial 1 Therefore, what 1 say is, repeal all those Regulations, and 
if necessary enact another law amending the tlefects of these Regulations. 
By all means you intern him. I have no objection to that if you have 
any reasonable grounds, but after getting him interned at one place, wliat 
do you lose by giving him a chai’ge slieet ' He is not out ; he is under 
restraint, and why do you not bring the ease before two Judges to 
decide ? What harm, is there in doing that I Why do you perpetuate 
such a measure which does not give any iielp in that clii’ectioii ? As 
regards the terrorists, their cases are brought beiore ^^\o Judges, nid wliy 
should you not do the same thing in the ease of these interned men ; Is 
it because you will not be able to prove the case that you do not want to 
do it ? In that case, make a law that the matter will be summarily tried 
and not elaborately tested under tlie Evidence Act and so on. At any 
rate, the man will have some chance. What happens under the Regula- 
tion is, you just gag the man, clap him in, and that is all, finished. 
Therefore, this is a law, which should not exist any more. There is only 
one question which I have to answer and that came from the Eoreign 
Secretary. The Foreign Secretary is not here in his seat ; liowever, I v. ill 
reply to his point. lie said that this Regulation is intended to apply not 
only to internal commotions but also to external disturbances in wliieh 
foreigners a.re concerned. My point is, after he is interned, why not 
enquire whether that is really a reason for interning him ? Nowadays 
measures have been passed to protect the interests from foreigners 
aggression also. We have in this very House passed the Press Act con- 
U'olling the Press from saying anything against a foreign sovereign or 
government. We have also passed laws by which people have been barred 
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from doing certain things. These are new la'ws which have replaced the 
old antiquated laws. Then why do you want to keep this one 1 There- 
fore, what is asked by niy Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, is 
Uot that you should not take any steps against terrorism or against the 
Civil Disobedience Movement but that if you are going to intern a man 
you should do it justly according to the rules and regulations in your 
own country. You should not place him in one place and say that you 
shall never open your mouth. Sir, I support this Bill whole-heartedly. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I am perhaps fortunate in that, 
on this the first occasion on which I have the honoilr of addressing -this 
House, the issue should be one that is perfectly clear cut and completely 
lacking in ambiguity. The answer to the Honourable the Mover motion 
today must be a clear “ Yes or a clear No There is no half way 
house about it. I am perhatiis less fortunate in that the subject is, owing 
to the Honourable the Mover’s courage and persistence, one with which 
this House is perhaps almost unduly familiar and which I am perhaps not 
wrong in describing as having l^en discussed almost thre^bare. On 
numerous occasions within the last ten years, this motion or an almost 
exactly similar motion has been before this House. The first occasion was 
a little more than ten years ago, the last was a little less than six months 
ago, \Vlieii this House, after a somewhat brief debate and without a divi- 
sion, rejected a motion that this Bill should be circulated for opinion. 
Now% Sir, the Honourable the Mover in an early passage in his \erv 
eloquent, and if T may be allowed to say so, very moderately worded, 
speech gave expression to the following sentiment. No administration ”, 
he said, ” has a right to exist by suppressing the voice of the people and 
the legitimate freedom of the people That, Sir, is a sentiment to which 
nobody, least of all myself, who has any regard for ordered Government or 
for liberty, can take the slightest exception. On the other hand, I am 
afraid that in these days we must face the facts and however much we 
may object in theory, today we must admit that there are in point of fact 
a great many Governments in a great many countries which exist, to put it 
quite frankly, by suppressing the voice of the people and by suppressing 
their legitimate claims to freedom. Tt is not necessary for me to mention 
the names of those countries. They will suggest themselves to every Mem- 
ber of this House. In those countries, the power of internment of Govern- 
ment’s political opponents, not necessarily of violent opponents but merely 
its theoretical critics, is used on a scale far surpassing anything that has 
ever been seen in India. The Honourable Member reinforced that prin- 
ciple, w^hich I have just quoted from his speech, by reading to the House 
certain quotations from the speeches or letters of that eminent Secretary 
of State, the late Lord Morley. Now, Sir, Lord Morley was. of course a 
tcry eminent Liberal statesman, but he was essentially, if I may say so 
Without disrespect, a statesman of the doctrinaire liberal school, and like 
so many of that school, his actions were very often not in strict accord with 
his expressed sentiments. It is no doubt within the knowledge of ever>' 
Member of this House that, whatever sentiments Lord Morley might have 
expressed in .those letters which the Honourable the Mover quoted, he did 
not in fact agree to the repeal of this Regulation, though he was repeatedly 
and incessahtly preiMed to do so. I would like the House to listen, if they 
will bear with me for one moment, to a short quotation from a speech of 
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that statesman in which he alluded to the pressure put on hitu to repeal 
this Segulation, and in which he said that the Begulation is : 

** oi eouYsci A tremendous poorer to place in the hands of an Executive Government. 
But 1 said to myself then^ and i say nowj that 1 decline to take out of the hands 
di tfeo Government of liidia any w^pon that they have got, in circumstances so 
ftrr'midable, so obscure and so imjlenetrftblo as are the eirclttnstances that surround 
the British Government in India.” 

He then weiit on to say : 

“ You must protect the lives of your officers. You must protect peaceful and 
harmless people, both Indian and European, from the blood staine<i havoc of anarchical 
cOhspiracy. We deplore the necessity, but we are bound to face the facts. I myself 
tdcdgiiite this necessity with infiliite regret, and with something, perhaps, rather 
deOper than regret. But it is not the Government, either here or in India, who are 
the authors of this necessity.” 

Now, Sii\ in the face of that quotation, I really do not think that the 
Honourable the Mover can claim that the late Lord Morley was a very 
Utalwart champion of the motion that he wants the House to adopt today. 

Tile Honourable the Mover has quoted instances in whicli he alle^res 
that in the past the llegiilation has been abused or has at any rate been 
used without proper discrimination and in elfect, he intended to imply, 
in a cruel and vindictive manner. I regret I cannot follow the Honourable 
the Mover into the details of those cases, but I must admit that I do not 
see how the repeal of the Regulation now would right those past wrongs, 
even^if they do in fact exist ; but I do most emphatically take the stand- 
point that at present the Regulation is not being ii^ed( in any such manner. 
I deny altogether that the Regulation at present is being abused. On this 
point there is one side issue which I would like to mention very briefly. 
One speaker, 1 cannot remember w ho, attacked the Government in respect 
of a reply wdiich I gave yesterday admitting that in regard to the intern- 
ment of a certain gentleman, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Government 
of India bad consulted the Local Government and he implied that by this 
consultation the Government of India had exceeded their rights, their 
statutory or legal rights, and had evaded their i^esponsibility. Now in 
Pegatd to that, I adtnlt I am wholly unrepentant ; and I do not for a 
moment admit either that the Government of India, by consulting the 
Local Oovoi’nment, have evaded their, own responsibility, and in fact I 
go a great deal further than that, — I say that the Government of India 
would have been very much to blame if they had come to a decision in a 
case of that sort without consulting its local agents — the Government of 
Bengal. On that point I fear I cannot for a moment allow* tliat the 
Government of India are in any way whatever to blame. 

Now, if I may allude to what was said by the last speaker, Mr. 
Laldhkbd Navalrai, I should like to say, — and here I speak from })ersonal 
experience,- -that the picture which he gave to this House of the pro- 
cedure that is followed in deciding whether a person is to be interned 
or not, that that pictuife wds aii absolutely misleading one and that what 
actually happetis is nothing of the kind. He made out that Government, 
on the report of Abme constable of the C. 1. t)., — those mythical constables 
of the C; I. 1). of whom there are very few but who in the imagination 
of some Honourable Members exist by the million, — on the ittfoimation 
supplifed by some constable of the C. I. D., and entirely unverified and 
entirely unchecked by such other information as is available, the Govern- 
hii^nt decides that a man must be interned. Now, I have had in another 
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capacity ny self to deal with a considei^able number of these 'eases, — 
not of course under the Regulation but under the very analogous ease^ of 
the power Avhich ^Vas given, and still is given, to the Punjab Go\^jrnmeiit 
by the. Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act. Under , that Act, the 
Government has power to detain, for a limited period only, without trial,, 
persons whom it suspects of being likely to cause internal commotion or 
to upset the tranquillity of the realm. I would ask the House to believe 
me, when I say that the picture drawn by the Honourable Member from 
Sind of wlial actually happens in those c<sses is entirely wrong. ..What 
happened within my experience ? Practically all the people, at. any 
rate the very great majority of British Indian subjects interned under 
this Rrguiiition, — and I think I am right in saying all those interned 
under the analogous power given by the local Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, — are interned because they are implicated in the terriorist movement, 
■Now the son of thing that used to happen Avas this. A report, not by a 
C. I. I>. constable at all, but a report, usually by an officer of at least 
gazetted status and often of a very liigh gazetted status, would co)j»o to 
tne and it Avould say in eifect for months, we have been folloAving, 
trailing so and so. We know his movements ; we have checked them up 
for, weeks ; we knoAv Avho he is in touch with, we know who he is corres- 
ponding with. We know, or at any rate we in our own minds are 
absolutely convinced, that he has just come into possession of arms or 
bombs. W(? cannot lay our hands on these, because we d«A not know 
where to look for them and because, every possible precaution is taken 
to conceal them. Further, we knoAv — and this information generally 
comes to the officer within twenty-four hours before he would approach 
me, — further, he would say, — we know that this particular man con- 
templates a particular outrage and Ave have strong reasons to siuspecf 
that that outrage Avill be attempted within the next day or two Very 
often it is even known who the intended victim is. We knoAv sometimes, 
or Ave haA’e reason to believe, AA^hat the place of the outrage Avill be 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai : Who gives that information ? Who gives 
that information to that officer ? 

All Honourable Member : Order, order. 

Another Honourable Member : Why “ Order, order 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cli<dty) : Order,, 
order. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik ; That information is given by 
methods Avhich are necessarily secret and devious, but to which I have 
myself on soAcral oeca.sions applied every possible test. It is easy enough 
to say Oil, this man is a police infonmer, he is not AA^orth anything 
But yon can believe him when he makes a statement if you know that 
ninety-five per cent, of his previous repo^ are true, and when you can 
check up by actual past events or by information drawn from other 
sources that the reporf; put forward is one that the informer could not 
have invented or could not have found out for himself, unless the events 
related had come to his own actual knowledge. Now, Sir, confronted 
with information like that, I should like the House to reflect very 
seriously, what action an officer of Government in the position I held 
Itnd noAA^. hold is to take. Am .1 to say : well, I cannot put this 
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suspect before a Court ; i liave no evidence to pUt before a Court. But 
on the oiiitr hand, I am convinced that if 1 do nothing, somebody’s life 
will not be worth Lweiiiy-four hours’ purchase ” / Am I to say : “ very 
well, 1 will allow him to go on, 1 will take every possible precaution, I 
will surround the intended victim with gun-men, 1 will post sentries 
around his house and will not allow liim to go out, and then let him 
lake his chance” / Well, Sir, the expenience of the last ten years has 
proved, if it has i)ro\ed anything, to the satisfaction of anyone A^ho* 
knows anything about iiie subject, that, given a sufliciently desperate 
man, a man who is entirely reckless of the consequences to himself and 
who is determined on as,sas>sination, that no precautions, however care- 
fully planiit'd, can prevent him carrying out his design. Weil, if I 
take that Inie, if 1 say, ‘‘ let the man go on, and only when he attempts 
to commit liis outrage, then arrest him and then try to get a conviction 
in Court ”, am 1 not surely imnning an entirely unjustitiable risk, while 
I have this weapon available in my hand, the power to intern ? I 
am not at the moment speaking of the Uegiilation but of tiic analogous 
power given by the Provincial Act. Surely, 1 should be gravely failing 
in my duty if 1 allowed this man to go on and attempt to c()mmit the 
outrage pianried and allow his intended victim to risk his life. No, Sir, 
1 cannot ior a moment accept tluit view ; 1 think 1 siiould be gravely 
wrong if, in circumstances such as those, — and those are the actual 
circunislances of half a dozen cases at least with which I have actually 
had to deal,”" d, in such circumstances as ihese, I did not use this weapon 
wiiicli the law has placed in my hand. 1 feel sure that the House will 
iigree and that hi fact nobody in the House would take a ditferent view 
if he waa placed in similar circumstances. (Hear, hear.) 1 should bo 
absolutely wrong if I neglected to use an instrument which might save 
several valuable lives. 

Sir, tlie words which L I'ead from Lord Morley’s s[)eech speak of his 
4 PM unwillingness to deprive the Government of India of 
tliis wea})on or indeed of any weapon in rh’cum- 
stances so formidable, so obscure and so impenetrable ” as were the cir- 
cunistanccs of that day. Our justification for the retention of iJiis liegula- 
tion is that the circumstances of today are every bit as formidable and 
every bit as obscure. \Vc are today confronted with two very grave 
dangers. The first is anai'chical crime and the second Is comminiisni, and 
it is against these two dangers, almost exclusively, that the Regulation is 
now being used. 1 am not for the moment speaking of its use in regard 
to the persons referred to by my Honourable frieiul, Mr. Metcalfe, but its 
use in regard to internal eoiiimotion is now practically entirely confijied 
to terrorists and communist agents. I do not know if the House is 
familiar Avith a phrase which has lately become a sort of cant saying or a 
common place piece of journalese in England, — it came over from 
America, -it is a phrase “ Public Enemy No. 1 ”. It was originally 
applied to a certain notorious gangster in Aineiica Avhose name, I think, 
was Dillinger, who was ‘‘ bumped off to use again an American expres- 
sion, by a squad of i)olice outside a Chicago cinema the other day. That 
gentleman, who was respon.siblc for I do not know how many murders, 
was known as Public Enemy No. 1 Now, Sir, I take it that in India 
our ‘‘ Public Enemy No. 1 ” is the anarchist, the terrorist who 
brings to his abominable cult every kind of diabolical ingenuity, not only 
in carrying out bis crimes but in concealing the traces and the evidence 
L251LAD 0 
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of it. Further than that, he exercises the same diabolical ingenuity in 
perverting to his cult ill-instructed, uneducated and half-formed youths, 
and, J jsubmit that in both those capacities, I am perfectly entitled to 
call him our “ Public Enemy Number One 1 further submit that, 
in dealing Avith a man of this nature, who not only deliberately sets the 
law at deiiaijce, but w^hose object is deliberately to paralyse and render 
ineffectual tlie whole machinery of the law, we are entitled to use any 
weapon, Jiowever drastic, that we have at our disposal. Tlie methods 
used in other countries are, of course, far more dnastic than tliose which 
we, apply. The gangster, who first earned the title of ‘‘ Public Enemy 
No. 1 was hunted for months before he was eventually exterminated. 
There was no question of arresting him. He was to be shot at sight and 
that was liis eventual fate. He fell riddled with bullets. 

Now, as regards communists. I really think that T may call the 
{?oinmuni.st Public Enemy No. 2 Communism is, as the House is 
aware, a veiy growing danger in certain parts of India and the country 
is being, I will not say flooded, but infiltrated by communist agents, many 
of them trained by the Communist Internationale or by communist 
teaching insTiliitions at Moscow and most of them supported by the 
funds of ilu^ ('Onimunist Internationale. Those people are steadily 
penetrating into India and as regards their objects, it will within the 
recolleetion of the House that w’c had recently within the last year a 
judicial ;)n)noiincemeTit by a High Court that their object is, — I cannot 
remember the exact words, but it comes to this, — by armed revolution 
to subvert not only the existing form of Goveimmoiit but the vhole 
fabric of society, to nationalise land, factories, railways, irrigation 
schemes and practically every sort of ^vealth and, in fact, to turn the 
existing fabric of society completely ui>side down. Their object is to 
do that by means of an armed rising of what they call “ the peasants 
and workers and it has been held judicially that that object is not 
a distant or eventual one but an immediate object. Against those 
persons, 1 submit, we are fully entitled to use this weapon of the Regula- 
tion. It impossible, in practically all cases against j)ersons of that 
character, to secure a conviction in a (^ourt of law. Their methods are 
underground, evidence is not available and 1 am not even ready to say 
that the holding of these doctrines is in itself an offence. But, at the 
same time, they constitute a public danger only slightly less appalling 
than the anarchist. 

Sir, 1 might have appealed to this House to reject this morion on 
the ground lhat its acceptance would .stultify the decision to which the 
House itself arrived with very little hesitation, less than six months ago, 
but I d,o not desire for a moment to take that tactical ])oint. I w-ould 
appeal to the House to give its verdict entirely on the ‘ncrits of the 
case. That is to say, to say definitely whether it desires to deprive the 
Government at this stage in the history of India, at this stage both in 
the history (»f tlie teiTorist movement and the history of the communist 
movement, and also I may say, because I think it is just as relevant, 
at this stage in the history of the constitutional progress, of this valu- 
able woa])07i for dealing wdth the forms of menace which I liavc described. 
I have little doubt that, from a House which lias repeatedly assured Gov- 
ernment of its detestation of the terrorist movement, of its readiness to 
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help Government in getting rid of that movement, the answer will be 
that wliich 1 hope the House will give. (Applause.) 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, if I intervene in this debate at this stage, it is to 
bring to the notice ol* this House certain facts to which the Honourable 
the Home Member has not adverted. While speaking of the Home 
Member, Sir, I wish heartily to eongratulate him u])()n his maiden speech 
and I am quite sure that as a Home Member lie will make himself 
thoroughly po])uiar with both Sections of the House (Applause) by repre- 
senting the case of the Government as fairly and fully as ho has done today. 
And if I criticise the Honourable the Home Member, it is not because 
what h(» has .said but what he hiis omitted to say, and lhat wius perhaps 
because it was not in his bri(*f. This Regulation was passed as far back as 
1818, and it was brought under review of this ll()iis(‘ in 1922. In the 
report of the Repr(?ssive Tjaws Committee, agned by tlu* then Home 
Member after the examination of the present Home Meinlxu’ who was then, 
(iffieiating as the Home Secretary of the Govorimuoit of India, the 
unanimoi^s decision of the Repressive Laws Committee dealing with the 
State Prisoners Regulation was that it required to be amended, and 
Honourable Memb(Ts will find this find clearly stared at page 7, pai’a- 
graph 13 of their rejiort. This was a compromise royiori to which the 
then Home Member ap])endod his signature as also the fjaw Member and 
it was then expected tliat what was given in this report woidd he given 
etl’ect to by the Goveimment of India. Now, 8ir, Honourable iMembers 
will find that this report was signed on second Reptember, 1921. Now, it 
is about 13 years since the publication of this report that this House has 
been expecting the CTOvernment of India to irujilem^nt their decision by 
bringing forAvard before this House appropriate laws. They newer said 
for one moment that the}'” wore not going to abide by Mu* d^'cision of the 
Repressive Tiaws Committee. On the other hand they were co-signatories 
to the unanimous report of that (k)mmittee and Avhen, in the first Assembly, 
this question was raised by one of us, tlie Horu)urahh* oecup?iuts of the 
Treasury Benches assured the House that they wore taking ste|.»s to bring 
appropriate laAws to give eift'ct to the recommendations of that committee. 
Some laAVs were brought. They were brouglit forward and tliey were 
jiassfKl. One of tliein at least has since been repealed. Now, Sir, the 
question that this House is entitled to ask of the Hoiioiirahle the Home 
Member is this : do nut tin' Covernment staiul pledged 1u modily the pro- 
visions of the State Prisoners Regulation in accordance with the decision 
of the Repressive Laws Committee to Avhich they Avere a consenting jiarty. 
That is my first question. Noav, tlie s(*eond (juestion that J wish to put 
is ibis. Whatever the Honourable the Home ]\Ieml)er has given is a biood- 
eurdliiig T)ieture of the activities of the communists and torrovisls in this 
country, aa^c are used to that picture, only the other day his distinguished 
predecessor, speaking probably from a similar brief, raised tlie hair- 
raising st^iry of the terrorist movement Avhieh r('(|uired the enactment of 
what is knoAvn as the (h’imiual Law Amendnu'ut Act. Noav, tlu^ plenary 
and full provisions of that pernuineiit measure of the j>engal ciitr' Govern- 
ment of India legislation is to suppress terrorism in Bi'iigal. Under llie 
provisions of that Act, the Home Department of the Government of India, 
only tlie other day, issued a Notification declaring as ilh'gal all com- 
munistic organisations throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
Therefore, we are led to the conclusion that the Criminal LaAv Amendment 
Act, enacted by this House only the other day, is sufficient in the eyes 
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of the Government to deal with the dual terror to which the Honourable 
the Home Member has adverted, namely terrorism and communism. I!: 
that be so, what is the necessity of retaining on the 8tatute-b(x>k an old 
rusty weapon which has long be<m su])erseded by an enactment of this 
Legislature iDassed only the other day. That 1 submit is my second 
question. The Honourable the Horae Member has said that there are 
otlier countries where more drastic laws are passed and he asked this side 
of the House to recall those countries. We remember them, but may 1 ask 
the Honourable the Home Member to extend to us the courtesy of study- 
ing the constitution of those countries. Have they got an irresponsible 
Central Government, or liave they not a resimnsible parliamentary system 
of Government ? It may be that they have got Dictators but these are 
the Dictators created by the people anrl maintained by the people and 
have the confidence of the ])eopl(* and the moment they lorfeit lhat confi- 
dence they will be thrown out of their dictatorship. (\'iu we say the 
name of the Honourable the Home Member ^ Can we say the same of 
the entire oceu])ants of the Treasury Benehes ? Tl* tluy had becJi there 
by our vote and suffrages, the analogy ])etwee)i the countries which enjoy 
responsible Government find Avh(we heads resort to repressive laws for the 
purpose of su])pressing terrorism and crime in that country would have 
been more appropriate. I hope the Honourable occupants of the Treasury 
Benches will remember wlien they deal wdth this question the very anti- 
thesis that exists between the Governments of tho,s(* (iountrie^ and the 
Government of this country. Sir, we have been told that, so far as 
internal commotion is eoneerned, this Rogulaiion is at the pre^sent moment 
utilised for the ])ur]Tose of su])pressing terrorism and commnnism. 1 have 
already rcmiinded the House that the Government have a sufficient ami 
strong w’eapoii in their possession Avhicli the Goveniment have used most 
effectively for the purpose of .sn])pressing the dual mischief of wliieh the 
Government complain. The Honourable the Foreign Secretary, Mi*. 
Metcalfe, said that 75 per cent, of the deteims under the Bengal State 
Prisoners Regulation are foreigners a.nd are persons eonnecled wdth ilh'gal 
foreign activities and only 25 per cent, of them art' persons 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : 1 do not claim any exact knowledge on tin* 
subject. I said that w^as my impression. I stand open to coirectiou. 1 
am not certain of the figures. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; T understood the Fonugn Sticrctary to state 
in that sense. It is only a rough calculation. I am not binding him 
dowm to the exact percentage. The bulk may be 75 per cent, or 70 per- 
cent. or it may be <w"en 50 p(u* cent. We are conc(*rnefl here with th(‘ 
bulk of the persons dealt wdtli under this Regulation and they are persons 
who come under the exact w’ording of th(> preamble to the Regulation and 
according to the estimates of the Foreign Secretary, only a small fraction, 
25 per cent., it may be more or less, are peT*son.s who are the disturbers 
of internal ]>eace. NW, so far as the disturbers of internal peace are 
concerned, I have already pointed out that we have given Govei*nniem 
a carte blanche. They have been entitled now under the jirovisions of IIk* 
Criminal Law Amendment Act to issue leifres de cachet against anybody 
ivhom they think responsible for terroristic or commiinisthi activities. 
Now as regards those, who come under the jurisdiction of the Foreign 
Secretary, the. bulk of the people, the Repressive Laws Committee were 
presented with a similar argument and it was pointed out to them that 
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this State Regulation was being used very largely for the purpose of 
upholding the due maintenance of the alliances formed by the British Gov- 
ernnient with foreign powers, the preservation of tranquillity in tlie terri- 
tories of Indian Prineca entitled to its protection and the security of 
the British Dominions from t‘t)rcign hostility. The Repressive Laws Corn- 
mil tee unanimously decided that this limited purpose for which the 
statute was being used should be clearly detined in another Statute and 
that the Government of India should take in hand the enactmciit of such 
a Statute. My frknd, iNlr. Anidesaria, ejaculated a moment ago, that tliis 
was a motion for the repeal of the State Prisoners^ Regulation, lie has 
been long enough in this House to know that, on a consideration motion 
being passed, it Ls open to any Member of Government to refer the matter 
to Select Committee, and to limit its scope in the Select Committee, for the 
purpose for which the Repressive Laws Committee recommended the 
Statute should bo limited. Now if the oeeu pants of the Treasury Benches 
intended to eariy out the recommendations of their own Committee they 
would have said that liny are (|uite ])re])ai*ed to consider the State 
Prisoners’ Regulation by limiting its scope to persons mentioned by the 
I'oreign Secretary. But that has not been done because if that had been 
done I am quite sure that my Honourable friend, the Mover of the motion, 
would have been found in a more compromising mood. Now, Sir, 
the position, therefore?, is this, ff you wish to limit the scope of the 
Slatule, for th<? limited ]mr])ose for which it is being mainly used, you 
will have no difficulty in limiting it for that purpose ; and the Statute 
as it stands is too wide a)i(l it is against that that we coni])lain. It has 
been, said by my Honoui'able friend, Mr. Anklesaria, that we on this side 
of the House? comidaiii that prisoners and persons dealt with under this 
State Regulation are dealt with upon ex-parte evidence and ex-parte 
information. That fact is admitted by the Honourable the Home Member 
that there is rx-parfe statement and ex-paric information, most of it secret 
information, upon which these peojde are a])prehended and detained in 
(?ustody for an iiuh^finite term. Now what we ask th(‘ Honourable the 
Home Member is that, whatever may have been the ])osition in 181S, we 
have now regularised our criminal procedure. In 1818 tlua’e was no 
eruninal procedure' at all. Jlic volo hie jnheo , — that was the, (*om|?en- 
dions expression of the law of the executive government, but since then 
we have regularized the proi'edure. We have the Evidence Act and the 
Crijuinal Pj-oeodure Code, and T am sonunvliat surprised that my friend, 
Mr. Anklesaria, who is dr'aAvn from the Bar, should ask if there is no 
coneoetion of evidence in ea.ses falling under the Indian Penal Code. If 
there is eoneoction of evidence in eases falling under the Indian Penal 
(■ode, there is a Court of a])peal of which ])erhai)s my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anklesaria, has not yet heard, and there is a Court of revision of 
Avliich J am afraid my Honourable friend, ]\Ir. Anklesaria, is wholly 
ignorant. If there is concoction of evitlence it |)asses through the filtering 
judgment of two superior judicial Courts and is there any similar 
safeguard 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : My Honourable friend has a very short 
numiory. The Honourable the Home ]\Tember distinctly stated and made 
it clear that it is not possible to put tin? evidence before a Court of law. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; I never tbought that iny Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anklesaria, would arrogate to bimself the jmsition of the Home 
Member, 1 was dealing with the legal aspect of the question and I w^as 
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turning to the Honourable the Home Member with reference to the 
remarks tliat fell from him that a great deal of the evidence has got to be 
necessarily secret and one-sided. Now I ask the Honourable the Home 
Member one question and 1 am quite sure that he will at once see the 
justice of our comment. In cases under the Indian Penal Code and under 
tile general criminal law, w6ich are tried by experienced Magistrates, 
where there is a law of evidence, where the evidoricc is tested by cross- 
txaminatioii, no Jess than 50 per c-ent. of the cases are set aside by the High 
Court on the ground that either the evidence is insufficient or that it is in- 
credible or that it is concocted or that it has been believed without any 
justification. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Did the Honourable Member say 
.50 per cent. ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes, about 50 per ccuit. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : T cannot agree with that at all. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Which High Court is my 
Honourable friend talking about which sets aside 50 [)er cent, of the 
convictions ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I was dealing with the statistics that were 
colleetod in connection with the establishment of the Supreme Court in 
India, and portions of which have been sent out to England, showing how 
many eases are likely to appear before the, Supreme Court. And it is in 
ihi\t document that Honourable Members will find the reference to which 
I have alluded. I am not referring to 50 per cent, up to the last decimal 
but about 50 per cent, is what I said. But let it be 25 per cent, of the 
cases. My argument is (equally sound because it does not (lepeiid upon the 
percentage of cases. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; Tliat is a big dro]), from 50 
to 25, and you are now somewhere near the mark. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : There may be a big drop in the figures, but 
no drop in the argument, (fjoud Laughter.) 

The point I was making was that you have a considerable percentage 
ef cases in which the High Courts have found that the evidence that was 
recorded by the trial Judge was either insufficient or incredible or con- 
cocted or otherwise iiiadcHjuate to supjiort a conviction. Now you liavt‘, 
therefore, a salutary check by a judicial officer which gives an iniioccMit 
pei^soii the relief to which he is entitled. I ask the Honourable the 
liojiie ]\Iember what similar relief is provided to a person W'ho is apprc'- 
hended under the State Prisoners Regulations ? That is a question whic'h 
worries me and I am sure that it w^orries many Members on this .sid(' 
of the House. Have you got any check upon the vagaries of the polic(‘ 
and other subordinates who collect evidence ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : We have the evidence almost 
invariably reviewed by two experienced Judges. The (luestion of the con- 
tinuity of the internment or release of the internee is periodically reviewed 
by the Government. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Once upon a time, in 1922, this evidence 
was reviewed* by two High Court Judges. Then the High Court Judges 
complained and said : “This is not our job.*’ Now the evidence is being 
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reviewed, as the Honourable the llome Member knows by two Sessions 
Judges but reviewed in camera, without the arguments of Counsel, without 
hearing both sides, and without the salutary test of checking the credibility 
of that evidence through the process of cross-examination. What is the 
value of this check ? I was only dealing, when I drew the analogy of the 
High Courts setting aside the convictions arrived at under the process of 
law by the constituted judicial tribunals arfd compared them with the 
lettres de cachet issued by the executive government against which the 
prisoner had really no relief. The point [ was making is, assume that 
where in a judicial trial you have at least half the number of people, — the 
Honourable the Law Member does not like half but will perhaps concede 
one-fourth or a certain percentage of people who are wrongly convicted : 
what guarantee is there and wdiat check have you provided against the 
illegal incarceration of State pi’isoners under the Regulation ? There is 
no provision, and I can well understand it. In the good old days of 1818, 
when there was no procedure, no Evidence x\ct, no Legislative Assembly 
and indeed no Legislative Council 

An Honourable Member : And no lawyers ! 

Sir Hari Singh. Oour : And, as my friend very rightly points out, 
no lawyers to act as tribunes of the peo])le, tlu^ p\ecutive government made 
the laws and administered them. Now, in 1034, can the Honourable the 
Home Member ask this House to retain these laws in the executive armoury 
wdihout a protest ? And I say this protest was oniie made in 1921 by the 
Legislative Assembly, and it will contiiuio to be made with increasing 
vigour by the later Assemblies. It is, therefore, time, wdiilo the Honour- 
able the Home Meml)er has got such friendly critics as my friend, Mr. 
Anklesaria (Laughter), and my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan (Laughter), to 
take courage in botli hands and ameliorate the condition of these prisonei*s 
by reducing the severity of the Regulations and giving them a reasonable 
chance of defending themselves either in camera or in open Court according 
to the wishes and (expediency of the Government. That, 1 submit, is a 
very reasonable request to make and if the Honourable the Home Member 
would only ponder over these small qii(*stions that we are bringing to his 
attention, I am sure he will feel that then* is a great deal to be said on 
this side of the House. We may be treated by .sonic Honourable Members 
on the other side as Public’ Enemy No. 1, but I can assure the Honourable 
Member that we, in our desire to co-operate with the Government, 
aspire to be Public Benefactors No. 1, and it is in that sjiirit that w’c ask 
the Honourable the Home Member not to make a dialectical point by 
saying that everything is well done and well tried, well tested by the 
executive government, because if the executive goveiamient is capable of 
testing these cases, why have the High Courts ? Why have judicial 
administration in this country 1 Try every cast* yourself, — it will mean 
^’aviiig of time and money. Let all eases be (h'alt with by the executive 
government. Alndish all your Criminal Procedure* (\)des, the Evidence 
Act 

An Honourable Member : And lawyers ! 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : The lawyers Avill act as advisers of the 
Government. (Laughter.) Raja Baluadur Kr:.shnainachariar will be que 
of them. I, therefore, submit that this is not one of those Cf^ses in whicdi 
the Government should carry their point by brute force. We know that 
situated as we are, we may not be able to carry this point in the division 
lobbies, but I appeal strongly to the Government to carefully reflect upon 
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the injustice, that at least some people incarcerated under the jState 
Prifconers Regulation have suffered, and to ameliorate their condition; and 
if this is done, 1 am quite sure tliat justice will not be over-strained. On 
the other hand the occupants of the Treasury llonches will receive the 
congratulations and thanks ,of the rei)r(‘sentatiYes of the i)eople on this 
side of the House for having not only carried out the solemn pledge which 
they themselves gave as far back as 1921, but carrying out the repeated 
Resolutions passed by the House since tlwit yi^ar. That 1 submit ought to 
add to the force and strong contention of Members on this side oT the 
House. Whenever a question copies U]) on that side of the House, wo 
on this side are alarmed by the words ‘ teTrorism \ ‘ aiiarehism ‘ com- 
munism \ and my timid friends, like the Raja Bahadur, are hypnotised 
into a willing acquiescence by the words ; “ Your land will be forleited, 
your land will be nationalised, your properly Avill be confiscated. ” 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore rum. Trichinopoly : 
Noii-Muhammadan Rural) : That is Avhat the Congress says. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Let ns not he liypnotised by these amulets, 
these charms, these talismans of the executive. Let us look at the qm^slien 
in a cool and calm light, as persons who wisli to f(‘el tliat while all law- 
lessness is curbed, in curbing that lawlessness, the innoccmt are not mixed 
up with the guilty. That, I submit, is tlie only point ol* dilferencc Ix'tween 
us on this side of the House and tlui oecnpanhs of the Treasury Benches. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. S. C. Sen : Sir, I did not desire to take part in the discussion 
on this motion at this late stage. 1 support the motion of my friend 
far as the repeal of this Regulation relating to internal commotion is con- 
cerned. We are much indebted to the irononrable the Home Member 
for informing iis of the practice which he used to adopt as regards the 
terrorist movement in the Punjab, and also for the cariTnl manner in 
which he looked into the pn])ers. Of eonrso, he denied th.at the Local 
Government had any voice in the administration of Regulation 111 of 181S 
and that the wliole responsibility lay on the Government of India. In 
this matter he could not enlighten us, as to what the y)roc*edure of llie 
Government of India was, as regards any particular person wlvo was con- 
sidered to be a man to whom the provisions of Regulation 111 of 1818 
should be applied. Sir, he referred to a ])articnhir ease, namely that of 
Sarat Chandra Bose. T would ask him to refer to. the papers in that case, 
to refer to the record of that case, and let us know, some time later, whal 
inquiries the Government of India made in connection with that matter. 

T know, Sir, from personal interviews I had with my Ilonourabh^ friend's 
predecessor, that he was actually guided in his orders by the Government 
of Bengal. (Hear, hear from the Opposition Benches.) I saw ni; 
Honourable friend’s ])redecessoi- on more than ten or lAvelve occa.sioi^ 
regarding this matter. 1 was iiiKstrumental in transferring Mr. Sara+ 
Chandra Bose from the hot prison at Jubbnlpore to his house at Kurseong. 

I wa.s instrumental in getting his leave to send his brother Subha>sh 
Chandra Bose out of India for being treated at Vienna. I asked Sir 
Harry Haig, during the last Delhi Session, whether, now that the country 
was in a more quiet and peaceful condition, now that Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose had been transferrcid to bis own home and as there was no complain! 
against him, he could release *him. He said : I canT release him* I 
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can release him at once i£ the Government of Bengal would consent to 
such a release (Hear, hear from the Opposition Benches.) That was 
his opinion. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : What does the present Honourable Member say 
to that t 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : I would, therefore, ask my friend, the Honourable 
the Home Member, to go into the papers. If he likes, I should like liim 
to take advantage of the opinion of that eminent and brilliant lawyer 
whom the Government of India have been fortunate enough in having as 
their Law Member at the present moment. (Hear, hear from the Opposi- 
tion Benches.) 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy : Here is a sporting offer. Place it before the Law 
Member. 

Blr. S. 0. Sen : Sir, from the speech made by the Honourable the 
Home Member, I consider him to be a sympathetic man, a man who will 
not decide matters in an autocratic maimer, a man who is prepared to 
consider all these cases judicially and to the best of his ability. Sir, the 
Honourable the Home Member referred to certain cases which he said he 
had to decide based upon the reports of the police. He said that he took 
ample care to see that the police reports were correct, so far as he could 
judge them,— but that he could not do anything more. T suggest. Sir, 
why did he not act according to the provisions of the Act known as the 
Rowlatt Act, an Act which came out of the Rowlatt Committee's Report. 
Sir, the Rowlatt Committee, after considering the whole matter, came to 
the conclusion that an inquiry should be made as regards these particular 
cases in camera during which the accused or the detenu should be given 

an opportunity without the help of a lawyer to clear himself 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : And be present. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : Yes, and be present and clear himself. Why can't 
you follow that procedure t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : By what agency is that inquiry 


to be held T xj- u 

Mr S G Sen : That inquiry is to be held by two persons, one a Hign 
Court Judge and another any other well-known loyal person on whom the 

Government can place reliance 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Does the Honourable Member challenge tne 

authority of the Rowlatt Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : No. But I did not remember 
what procedure it prescribed. 

Mr 8. 0. Ben ; There was an Act, known as the Revolutiona^ 
Crimes Act, which came out as the consequence of the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee’s Report and he wiU probably find eminent 

as also in the report of that Committee presided over by that eminent 
fr£ .nd I ..k »j, frland, I bm » « 

it liM in his nower. to adopt the procedure suggested m that Act, aM 
not to imprison these people for ever and without giving an opportunity 

to clear themselves. v„„a«QA T ao 

Now, Sir, as regards this particular motion I mport 

not see any utUity in keeping it on of cas^s in 

Honourable the Home Member, referred to t e terrorist move- 

which this Act is sought to be applied ; the first is the terrorist move 

ment, and the second is the communist movement ^ 
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Tile Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : It has been applied not only in 
Bengal, but it has been applied in the North of India also. 

Mr. S. C. Sen : The terrorist movement is not an all-India move- 
ment, nor have we seen references of such a movement in the papers 
because the papers ai’e now gagged 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : You never heard of the attempt 
to assassinate the Governor f 

Kfr. S. C. Sen : That -was several years ago. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : That was about three years ago. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; There were some cases in 
Belhi known as the Delhi conspiracy case 

Mr. S. G. Sen : I have not heard of those cases 

' The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : They were published in 
newspapers. 

Mr. S. G. Sen ; From tile recent Act passed by the Bengal Legislative 
Coiinoil the newspapers are not allowed to publish the names of the 
prisoners oi* of the witnesses who are examined in a Court of law, nor to 
publish any part of the proceedings without the consent of the President 
of the Tribunal ; . . 

. The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : That exfilaihs why you did 
not .read the Dellii conspiracy cases 1 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : That might be infringing the law. 

Mr S. C. Sen : I am talking of Bengal. As my liononrable friend, 
the Law Member, knows perfectly well, the Bengal Act recently i)assed 
goes much in advance of this Regulation 1818. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : This is milk and water in comparison. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : Yes, compared to the Bengal Acts, this is milk and 
water. Under these circumsta rices, wdien the Government have got such 
powerful w'eapons in their bands, why keep the rusty weapon of 1818 ? 
I ask the liononrable the Home Member to consider what is the use of 
retaining this Regulation in the Statute-book wh(‘n they arc armed from 
head 1o foot with more powerful weapons ? I, therefore, consider, Sir, 
.that this motion which has been brought forward, and aspecially so far 
as its application to internal commotion is concerned, is well conceived 
and ought to be supported by the whole House. With these remarks, 1 
support this motion. 

[At this stage, several Honourable Members rose to speak.] 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : If it is 
tliQ desire of the House to continue this debate, the Chair has no objection 
to. c^arry it over. 

-Several Honourable Members : Yes, Sir. 

■ Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Is that 
111 C desire of the House ? 

Several Honourable Members : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House now stands adjourned till 11 O^clock tomorrow morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
3rd August, 1934. 



LEOiSLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday i the 3td August y 1934. 

The Asseinbly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clocki 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

InfoTfmtion promised in reply to starred question No. 133 asked by Mr. M. 

Maswood Ahmad on the 16th February ^ 1934. 

Allowances op the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on TriE East Indian 

Railway. 

The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports : 

“ (a) (i) The Inspectors of the ticket checking branch who are governed by the 
old East Indian Railway Rules are eligible for night allowance rntder the rules 
applicable to them. 

(ii) No allowances for Inspectors are in3ntioned in the Moody- Ward Report. 

(6) The staff under the East Indian Railway Company’s Rules were given ^ne 
option to elect the State Railway Rules for the grant of travelling allow- 
ance.” 


Information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 212y 213, 214 and 215 
asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 19th March, 1934. 

Grant op Mileage Allowance to the Travelling Ticket Checking 

Staff. 

212. (a) Travelling Ticket Examiners are charged with the duty of checking passen- 
gers’ tickets in 'trains. 

(6) The Guard is the Railway servant in charge of a train. Persons who ate ordinarily 
held to bo Connected with the charge of a moving train ” are tiio engine staff, aii Assistant 
or Conductor Guard, a brakesman and, in some cases, a road van clerk. 

(c) From the information now furnished by railways it appears that the only staff 
who get mileage allowance and who are not connected with the charge of a train are Travel- 
ling Ticket Examiners on the Burma Railways. This information had not been received at 
the time that a reply was given to Sardor Bant Singh’s question No. 1363 on tlio 11th 
December, 1933, and the question as to the withdrawal of that allowance is now being 
referred to the Agent of the Burma Railways. 


Grant of MiiiBAGB Allowance to the Travelling Ticket Checking 

Staff. 

213. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports as follows : 

{a) and (6). No. 

Conductor Guards on the East Indian Railway. 

214. (a) Conductor Guards travel by night on mail trains and their duties are to look 
after the safety and comfort of passengers. 

(h) On the trains on which Conductor Guards are provided, they perform a part of the 
duties ordinarily allotted to a Guard and as such they have duties connected with the charge 
of a moving train. 

(c) Yes. :: 
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Doties of am Enqine Ehalasi. 

21S. (a) The Second fireman is not in charge of a moving train, but is ooniidered 
connected with the charge of a moving train. 

(6) The general rules applying to “ Firemen *’ apply to all classes of firemen with 
equal force. 

(c) Raking out the ash-pan, breaking up and passing forward of coal on the tender, 
assisting in cleaning fires and such as other duties as the driver may order him to carry out. 

(d) Second firememare ordinarily paid mileage allowance dr overtime, in the same way 
as all other locomotive running staff. 


Inform%tion promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 8, 9 and 10 ashed by 
Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh on the 18th July, 1934. 

CoMBfUNAL Composition op the Staff in the Income-tax Department, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

8. (a) and (6). Statements are laid on the table. 

(c) Three Ineome-tax OiHeers and three Assistant Income-tax Officers were promoted 
to the grade of Assistant Commissioners ami Income-tax Officers, respectively. As regards 
noh-gazetted staff, the number of promotions in the various grades was eight. 


(a) Statement showing the total Number of Gazetted and Non-Gasetted Officers 
employed in the Income-tax Department, Bihar and Orissa, and the number 
belonging to each Commumty. 


Posts. 

Number employed. 

Beharee Hindus. 

Bengalee Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Oriyas. 

Christians. 

^ marks. 

Gazetted, 


■ 



■ 

■ 


Commissioner . . 

1 


1 

•• 




Assistant Commissioner of 
Income-tax. 

3 (a) 


2(b) 

•• 

■ 


(а) One temporary. 

(б) Brahmo. 

Income-tax Officers 

IG* 

6 

7 

2 

1 

1 

* One appointed tem- 
porarily as Assist- 
ant Commissioner 
of Income-tax. 

Non-gazetied. 








Inspect er-Aocountants 

17 (c) 

6 

4 

■1 

2 

1 

(c) One officiating. 

(permanent). 








Inspectors (temporary) .. 

9 

4 

3 

B 

1 

B 


Clerks (permanent) 

88 

42 

21 

16 

5 

B 


Clerks (temporary) 

• 


12 

9 

6 

1 

2 

















statements laiu on the table. '.Mi 

(6). StaUmmt ahmomg ike Number of new Appointments made after the pam^ ef MItnwgeney 
tifumce Ad, 1931, in the und&mentionA Services of the Income-tax Department, Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Services. 

No. of new appoint- 


ments made. 

Affiistant Commissioner 

-.1 

Inspector of Income-tax — 

Permanent 

6 

Temporary 

9 

Clerks (temporary) . . 

30 


Communal Composition op the Staff in the Offices op the Assistant 
Gommissionebs of Income-tax, Bihab and Obissa. 


0 . 

Statement ahowin 


J Variov a Communities employed in the OJjUes of 
Asaiatant Commiaaionera of Income-tax, Bihar and Oriaaa* 



Beharee 

Bengalee 

Muham- 

Oriyas. 

[Christians. 

Remarks. 


Hindus. 

Hindus. 

madans. 



Office of the Assis- 
tant Commis- 
sioner of Income- 
tax, Central 

Bange— 







Head Assist- 

1 

. . 

. . 

. . 

* * 


ant. 







Sheri 8 1 a d a r 

, , 

. , 

1 

. . 

. . 


and Exa- 
miner of 







Accounts. 
Other Assist- 

2 


.. 

.. 

• • 


ants. 







Office of the Assist- 







ant Commis- 
sioner of 

Income-tax 
Southern 

Range — Hoad 


1 




^ This area 

1 comprises of 
Orissa and 
VChota Nagpur 

Assistant. 
Sheris t a d a r 
and Exa- 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

miner of 






where no 

Accounts. 






Beharee likes 

Other Assist- 

, , 

2 

. • 

. . 


J to serve. 

ants. 







Office of the Assis- 







tant Commis- 
sioner of 





i 


Ihoome-tax, 

Northern 







Range- 
Head Assist- 


1 

.. 


• e 


ant. 







Temporary— 

Sheri stadar 

1 






and Examiner 
of Accounts, 







Other Assis- 

1 

• . 

. . 

• • 



tants. 
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COMMiserONHR OF IHCOME-tAX, !^IHAB AND' 0»l6^ , ".r 

10. The answer is in the negative. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 132^ ISS^ 135 and 139 
asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 19th July, 1934. 

Communal Composition op the Staff in the Income-tax Depahtbcent, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

132« (a) The required statements are laid on the table. . . j 

(h) Yes. 

(c) These appointments were filled before the issue of the revised orders by Govejcit* 
ment. The percentage of Muhammadans on the ministerial staff was 18*4 and as they 
formed only 11*3 per cent, of the total population of the Province, they had no p r efe re nti id 
claim to either of these two posts. They were, therefore, filled strictly in accordance with 
merit. 


a) (f ). StcUement showing the Number of Persons of Different Communities in Various QtmUsi 
and Non-OozeUed Posts of Bihar and Orissa, Income-tax Department, as stood on the Mf 
April, 1031. 


Commissioner . . 


Assistant Com- 
missioners. 


Income-tax Officers 


Assistant Income- 
tax Officers. 


Inspector - Account- 
ants. 


Biharee 

Hindus. 

Domiciled 

Bengalees. 

Muslims 

Oriyas, 

Europeans 
or Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indian 

Christians. 

Remarks. 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

... 


•• 

1 

«*• 

*• 

1 

•• 


8 

6 

1 

2 

1 

•• 


•• 

2 

1 

1 

•• 


•• 


-5 

3 

2* 

1 * 


•• 


42 

23 

■ 

18 

i 

■■ 5 

•• 

4 ' 

) ‘.1 


3Iinisteiial Officers 








STATEMBNTS LAID OK THS TABLE. 


ahau^ng ihf NuwJlm of Btraon^. of Different Cmmun^ifia in varioit^ 
Non-Oazeited' Pbata of B^r and Oriaaat Income-tax Deportment, recruited cffter the 'lit 
April, 1931, up-to-date, ^ 

(»)(«)• - 



Biharee 

Hindus. 

Domiciled 

Bengalees. 

Muslims. 

Oriyas. 

Chria- 
> tians. 

Remarks. 

Assistant Commis. 
sioners. 

1 

m 


•• 

•• 


incoine-tax Officers .. 

• . 


•• 

•• 

• • 


Inspector - Accountants 
; (Permanent). 

1 

1(6) 

2 

1 

1 


Inspector-Accountants 

(Temporary). 

■ 

3 

1 

1 

•• 


Jlinisterial Officers 

(Permanent). 

■ 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Ministerial Officers 

(Temporary). 

B 

9 

G 

1 

2 



(a) Ono temporary. The appointments were made by promotion of the 3 senior Income- 
tax Officers. 

(b) Officiating. 


Over-Representation of Domiciled Bengalis in the Income-tax 
Department, Bihar and Orissa. 

133. In the absence of any coniinonly (accepted criterion of over- representation 1 am 
unable to answer the Honourable Member’s question. I might however inform him that 
only 28 J% of the total strength consists of domicilcKl Bengalis. 


Preponderance of one Community in the Income-tax Department, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

135. The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. As regards the 
latter part, steps are being taken in the direction desired by the Honourable Member 
<i.i id presumably the recent orders of the Government of India published in the Gazette of 
Itidia of the 7th July, 1934, will assist in this object. Out of 168 permanent and temporary 
appointments in the province, 71 are held by Biharee Hindus. 46 by domiciled Bengalees, 
29 by Muhammadans and 17 by Oriyas and aboriginal Chi’istians. 


Grievances of the Staff in the Income-tax Department, Bihar akd 

0bis3a. 

' 139. (o), (b) and (c). I regret that I have been completely unable to trfece the* 
ertlctes refoired to and I am certainly unaware of the Existence of any aueh diaeontent 
W lilie HoJifjirable Member suggests, I may, hoyrevor, say Ibat the OOmW 

i^eady to recejVe representatioijii. from h^ staff W‘: 

Mddrgfion tlu'y ' merit.' 
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Information promuedin rejdy to starred guestim No. asked by Mr. Sttdhanta 

MaJiapatra on the 30th July, 1934. 

Beobuithent 07 Obiyas in the Sai/t Depabtment. 

(a) None. 

(() Does not therefore arise. 


THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL DUTIES BILL, 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume consideration of the following motion moved by 
the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore on the 31st July 1934 : 

That the Bill to provide for the modification and continuance of the protection 
afforded to the iron and steel industry in British India, and to impose an excise 
duty for revenue purposes upon certain steel be referred to a Select Committee con- 
sisting of Sir Abdur Bahim, Mr. H. P. Mody, Diwan Bahadur A. Kamaswami 
Mudaliar, Mr. B. Das, Mr. S. C. Sen, Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr. B. S. 
Sarma, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, Sir Leslie Hudson, Mr. Muham- 
mad Yamm Khnn, Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, the Honourable Sir James 
Grigg, tiio Honourable Sir Prank Noyce and the Mover, , with instructions to report 
on or before Monday, the 13th August, 1934, and that the number of members whose 
presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.'^ 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : Mr. President, it is with a feeling of considerable 
embarrassment that I rise to intervene in this debate, an embarrass- 
ment which is due, not indeed to the fact that I find myself for the first 
time on my legs in this Assembly, but is more acutely due to a realisation 
of iny own shortcomings and my capacity to enter into a discussion of 
so technical a subject as the one before the House. I wish I could have 
commanded the agility of mind and body which enables my Honourable 
friend, Mr. IMody, to lie on hard steel with as much ease as he lies on 
soft cotton. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and 
Railways) : Is that parliamentary language, Sir ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : I am surprised that my 
Honourable friend should have misunderstood what I stated and given 
so unfair an interpretation to my words. T did not say that he was 
lying about it ; I said that he can lie on hard steel with the same facility 
with which he lay on, if I may say so, soft cotton. Therefore, I say that 
it is with considerable embarrassment that I rise to speak on this sub- 
ject. 

I do not wish to detain the House on a disquisition of the part that 
the steel industry has played in this country, on the special utility that 
the Jamshedpur Works have proved to be of to this country and on the 
many improvements that have been carried out in that great industry. 
It is unfortunate, but it is nevertheless true, that the fortunes of the 
steel industry in this country are so inextricably, so vitally, and so over- 
whelmingly connected with the fortunes of a single firm. That has led 
to a gredt deat of delicacy in the handling of this question during the 
past few years, and successive Commerce Members have acknowledged 
that that delicacy was inevitable in the handling of this question. 
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It is a delicacy which the House can easily understand, and from the 
prolonged laughter which resulted from a ‘‘ faux pas '' of my Honour- 
able friend, the Deputy President, you will easily appreciate that that 
delicacy applies as much to those on the Treasury Benches as to those 
who sit on this side of the House. In fact, I do not think that even Pre- 
sidents and Members of Tariff Boards, Commerce Members, Finance 
Members, Leaders of the Opposition, and Leaders of the Parties, or in- 
dividual Members of the Assembly, have been free from that delicacy, 
to put it in the most parliamentary language that I can think of. But, 
nevertheless, the duty that one has to perform on behalf of one’s consti- 
tuency has to be performed, and, therefore, it is that I find myself on 
?ny legs today to speak a few words on the subject. 

I do not propose, as I said, to dilate on many points regarding the 
steel industry at Jamshedpur. Other gentlemen have done it much 
more ably than I can. I shall confine myself mainly to the speech of my 
Honourable friend, the Finance Member, a speech on which I may con- 
gratulate him, because, bereft as it was of polished rhetoric, it still had 
a great amount of subtlety about it, and it is that subtlety that I pro- 
pose to examine this morning. I shall confine myself to three or four 
aspects of this question of steel protection, first, whether the removal of 
the revenue duties on tested strueturals and plates is justified, whether 
it is a proposal which the Tariff Board could have legitimately made, and, 
whether it is a proposal which the Government could have legitimately 
accepted. I shall then propose to deal with the question of galvanised 
sheets and the reduction of duty that has been proposed both by the 
Tariff Board and by the Government on galvanised sheets. I shall then, 
if I find time, deal with the question of the engineering firms and how 
they have been affected and will continue to be affected if the proposal 
regarding the removal of the revenue due on tested strueturals is carried 
out and other proposals in the Bill connected with fabricated steel arc 
accepted. And if I find time, I shall touch on the question of Mr. 
Dalai’s concern for widows. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable the Finance Member said that the removal of the 
revenue duty was a very simple transparent proposition, that it did not 
admit of any discussion at all, and that it was so simple that he was 
surprised that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, and my Honourabh? 
friend, Mr. Raju, should have raised any objection to it. He made a 
great point of the fact that Mr. Mody was confusing the revenue duties 
with protective duties. We, in this House, are accustomed to hear, with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness, the dictum of Finance Members. 
We have heard them during the last 15 years, and we have heard them 
without being any the wiser for them. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that we have this dictum from the Finance Member that Mr. Mody con- 
founded the revenue duties with protective duties. May T add that the 
Finance Member has been equally guilty of confounding revenue duties 
with protective duties and that the whole course of his argument on the 
subject will show, as I propose to prove later, that he has been a victim 
himself to that confusion. The Honourable the Finance Member re- 
ferred to the Fiscal Commission’s report on that subject, a report which 
is admittedly an admirable one. a report on which everybody relies, both 
on tihis side of the House and on the other side. And what does the 
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Fiscal Coinmissioii say on the Matter f Let me quote the releyaht 
paragraph, paragraph 94. 

** The tariff, as we envisage it, wUl be a eombiaation of revenue and protective 
dutiea. The existing tariff will form the basis oi the revenue duties and will f)ecoine 
progressively modified as the duties on particular commodities are successively deter- 
.piined on a protectionist principles. ’ ' 

That is to say, the basic revenue duty will be increased as protective 
measures are being adopted by the country. Then the Fiscal Commis- 
sion continues : 

Even when this process, however, is complete, there will remain a large residue 
of purely revenue duties, and these it should be open to Government to. vary from 
lime to time on purely revenue considerations.’’ 

The point that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has to 
prove in this case is that from purely revenue considerations he felt 
bound to vary the duties that have been imposed on the tested structurals. 
Is it his ease that from a purely revenue point of view he has felt it 
incumbent to come before the House and say that these revenue duties 
should be removed ? My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, no 
doubt said that a case may arise when even a revenue duty may be so 
prohibitive that no revenue is derived on account of that duty, that it 
defeats its own purpose. Is my Honourable friend in a position to prove 
that with reference to this revenue duty it has been so prohibitive that 
?io revenue is accruing from the imposition of this duty ? The sea-borne 
statistics prove a complete negation of that case. They prove that under 
the duties as they exist now, a great amount of steel has come into this 
country. The amount of duty may be small. The Finance Member, 
now beginning his term of office, may feel that three lakhs or seven lakhs, 
as it is interpreted by the Tariff Board, is a flea bite. But I assure him 
that as months and years roll by he will find that every lakh, every 
single thousand rupees, is of vital importance to him. He has himself 
admitted in another part of his speech that the sugar duties are not 
likely to produce results as was anticipated and also that the match 
excise duty is not going to result in the manner 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Mt^mbcr) : I did not 
say anything of the sort. I simply said that nobody knows what the 
result of them will be. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Let him take it from me 
that the Finance Member on the last occasion, anticipated a certain result 
and that isi not going to come to him when the month of March of 1935 
is going to dawn. Now, Sir, I suggest that the Fiscal Commission can- 
not be his authority for stating that the.se revenue duties can be removedv 
On the other hand, the Fiscal Commission completely negatives his posi- 
tion, and, it shows that he. could only remove that duty when on accounts 
of revenue considerations he is in a position to do so. I wUl come later 
to the considerations that prevailed with this Government, as I pnder^ 
stand it, in rempving thefie ri’evenue duties. There was another ppint. 
with refereuQe to the TiariflE Board to which my Honourable friend 
adverted,. It }s a fact that it was a curious and novel, procedure for a 
Tariff Board, appointed to examine the question of protection i. to: 
industry, to make a recommendation, ;ab.out tjie rpmoyaj .of ; revenue 
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which has nothing to do with the protection of the industry. My Honour- 
able friend (quoted with triumph, on more than one occasion, in the 
course pf his speech, a reference to paragraph (c) of the terms of 
reference to the Indian TariflE Board and that reference relates to the 
I^solufion that ^vas adopted by this Assembly when the question of 
appointing a Tarilf Board was first considered. My Honourable friend 
stated in the course of his speech that he was handicapped on account 
of the fact that he was new to parliamentary institutions and was for 
the first time making a debating speech. May I suggest to him that hc 
is handicapped by more than that fact. He is certainly handicapped 
by the fact that, on account of the shortness of liis stay so far in this 
country, he has not had the time to study all the past literature on the 
subject, to know exactly what had happened before, and, to know the 
relevancy of the considerations that prevailed at one time. It is only 
natural. Nobody can blame him for that. Let me refer now. Sir, to 
the actual Resolution which was adopted by this Assembly and which 
is adverted to in the terms of reference — paragraph (c). I will read oat 
the relevant, portion. May I suggest. Sir, that it is very difficult to 
read extracts in this liglit. May 1 suggest that a table lamp may per- 
haps be provided for the purpose, for ainj^ individual Member who may 
like to have it ? I make this only as a suggestion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhiam Chetty) : The 
Chair has itself felt that the lighting arrangement of this Chamber is 
even more defective than at Delhi, because, if the curtains are removed, 
the glare becomes too great. The Chair is glad that Sir Frank Noyce 
is here to take note of it. 

The Honour-able Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : I shall be glad to do my best to see what can be clone to 
improve tlie lighting of the Chamber. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : The relevant ])aragraph 
in the Resolution of .192)3, which was adopted by this House, was this ; 

Tluit ill the anplii'iition of the above priuciplc of protection regard may he 
had to (hr fJnanrial ncedft of the country and to the prosont dcpendoine of tho Gov* 
eminent of India ini im]iort, export and excise duties for a large part of its revenue." 

This is an unciuestionable proposition, Mr. President, because the 
extent of protective duties may be such that the reveriie may be ac- 
tually wiped out. T do not quarrel with the proposition, but to find 
authority in tliat proposition for the statement that the revenue duties 
which are returning a certain amount of revenue to the country should 
be removed, because a reference was made in this manner, is, I think, 
wholly fallacious. My Honourable friend, the Law Member, knows that an 
eminent Judge in a certain case in the Madras High Court, with reference 
to a breach of contract case, said that the plaintiff must prove that he 
is damnified Now, what Sir Charles limes was trying to make out here was, 
that if the Government of India were damnified in their revenue returns, 
then the Tariff Board has to take into consideration the revenue position 
of this country in considering its proposals. If my Honourable friend 
goes through the speech of Sir Chiarles Tunes, he will find that he has 
there, explained .this, portion of the Resolution. And may I here* state, 
Sir, tbat' the amended Hesolution was moved by Sir Charles Tniies' hitn* 
$elf and tterptoaaeplogy was thb plirasoology of Sir Charles Innes: He 
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will find the reason explained clearly in the terms in which I have ex- 
plained it. The Fiscal Commission had made a recommendation that the 
export duty on hides and skins should be removed ; it had made a re- 
commendation that the excise duty on cotton should be removed ; it 
had made a recommendation that certain bounties should be given to a 
particular industry. Now, the Commerce Member was faced with the 
position that if he simply said that he accepted the Resolution which was 
moved for the first time in this country in favour of protection, he would 
be faced with all those alternatives which the Indian Fiscal Commission 
had suggested. Therefore, he took the precaution to say that, if his 
revenue dropped, he was bound to take that into consideration before he 
accepted the protectionist policy. Now, my Honourable friend has come 
forward with a converse proposition and says that even if his revenue 
is good, still the Tariff Board has la right to say : ‘‘ Give out a portion 
of the revenue not to protect an industry in India, but also to protect an 
industry abroad In support of this argument, my Honourable friend 
has referred to the fact that, under paragmph (r) of the terms of re- 
ference, the Tariff Board had a right to go into this question. I say that 
it had no right, and I most emphatically deny that right. I hope it will 
not be made a precedent and the fact will be taken rote of that the 
Tariff Board did not consider the question impartially and fairly on the 
merits of the industry concerned. 

An Honourable Member : What about the present ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaewami Mudaliar : As I was saying, the 
Indian Fiscal Commission had made recommendations which would re- 
sult in the loss of revenue to Government in various ways. Referring 
to these recommendations, Sir Charles limes said ; 

** Tlicse recommendations involve either a direct s.'icrifice of revoiiue or direct 
expcnditiiie on the part of the Government if it is a question of l)Oiiiitio3, and I 
think that it will be clear to everyone that in considering recommendatioua of this 
kind we must take careful note of the state of the finances.'* 

Then, he wound up the debate with this passage which I commend 
to the attention of the Honourable the Finance Member : 

*‘1 do not wish to make too much of this point (that is to say, how far revenue 
considerations inust prevail over considerations regarding protection to an industry). 
After all, one of the main advantages claimed for a policy of protection is tliat the 
industrial devedojiment will add ultimately to the wealth, and, therefore, to the taxable 
capacity of the people. My point is that the transitional period must be difficult 
and that wc must always keep in view the danger of disorganising the public finance 
by too rapid and too violent action. So it would have been easy for me to omit all 
reference to the financial situation. After nil, we are concerned today only with the 
principio of protection, and it would have been easy for me to omit a. 11 reference t^ 
the fact that the finanei«al situation may operate as a break on the application of this 
policy. But, Sir, the fact stares us in the face, and would it be honest for a 
responsible Government and for a responsible Legislature to shut its eyes to the 
fact?" 

Thatiwks, th« consideration that moved the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, I take it, in making his terms of reference and to call the 
aittention of the Tariff Board Very rightly to this aspect of the question. 
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Now, Sir, let me take the recommendation-of the Tariff Board on 
this subject. They say : 

‘‘We T-econimond that no duties should be imposed for revenue purposes on 
tested structarals, tested plates and billets for re^rolling none of which require 
protection.'' 

The question is not a question whether they require protection. If 
they do not require protection, do not make any recommendation re- 
garding protection. But what business have you to remove the exist- 
ing revenue duty which was not a protective duty ? I shall, later on, 
if I have time and when: I refer to the engineering firms, try to point 
out that even the revenue duty has got to be treated incidentally as a 
^yrotective duty, and that is why we are complaining against the removal 
of that revenue duty, apart from the fact that the finances of this country 
today are less to that extent. And then the Tariff Board says that it 
will be a great handicap for public utility concerns. Now, the Tariff 
Board h|ad a great deal of evidence before them. They considered all 
aspects of the question. They examined many Government witnesses also, 
at any rate they got written statements from them, and I think this is 
the most hollow of pretensions for the Tariff Board to suggest that public 
utility concerns will be damnified if this revenue duty remains. Now, 
let us examine it for a moment. Public utility concerns are either 
carried on largely by the Government of India or by Local Govern- 
ments. So far as they arc carried on by the Government of India, it 
does not make a penny worth of difference whether the duty is levied 
on it or not, so far as the incidence of that duty is concerned ; it is 
only an adjustment of financial resources from one jwcket to another. 
Supposing the duty is levied on tested structurals and the Government 
of India undertake the construction of a bridge and have to pay a 
duty on those things, it merely means that the whole bridge costs so 
much, the amount of duty that is collected on it is transferred to the 
Customs Department and is collected as customs revenue by the Gov- 
ernment. It is true that in the case of what may be called remunerative 
enterprises the amount of incidence of that duty may have an effect in 
postponing the inauguration of a remunerative project, but even so, so 
far as taking off the duty on the Government of India is concerned, there 
is no difference whether the tariff duty is levied or not. So far as the 
Provincial Governments are concerned, — and the Tariff Board talks so 
much of public utility concerns — is it in a position to suggest that any 
Rrovincial Government can undertake large public utility concerns t 
And this Government of Indih which clutches at this recommendation on 
such fallacious grounds, is it in a position in the near future to lay down 
a plan of public utility concerns which it can undertake ? My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. James, the other day in a very excellent speech regard- 
ing the subject invited the Government of India to undertake large 
public utility concerns and to initiate a loan policy, so that the present 
economic depression in the country may be lifted. There was no res- 
ponse, sympathetic or otherwise, from the Government Benches, and why 
try to put this forward as a reason when we know perfectly well that 
the position of most Local Governments is so shaky that they cannot 
possibly undertake public utility concerns on any large scale whatsoever f 
As I said I shall leave the question there, so that I may come gyt a later 
stage of my argument back to it when I deal with the question of engi- 
neiwing firms. 
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I now come to what I call the most extraordinary, thfe mo^ noVd and 
the most surprising of all proposals of the Tariff Board, and may 1 add, 
if I may say so, the most improper of the proposals which the Governmelit 
of India have accepted. I come to the proposal relating to galvanized 
sheets. The Honourable the Finance Member has laid stress on that inspect 
of the case. He has said and quite rightly and quite honestly, if I may 
peruiitted to say so, tiiat the proposal of the Tariff Board relating to 
galvanized slieets is one of tlie most vital and one of .the most importanjt 
proposals of the Tariff Board. I accept that statement ; it ia so, but from 
a quite different point of view from that from which the Honourable the 
Finance Member thought it was important. It is important as showing 
the complete lack of judicial impartiality with which the Tariff Board has 
examined this question. {Mr. B. Das : “ Hear hear.”) What is the case 
about these galvanized sheets You, yir, were at one stage very iutimateV 
connected with tlie consideration of the question. There was a duty on 
galvanized sheets according to the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
of 1927, accepted by the fTOvemment, of Rs. 37 per ton whether the gal- 
vanized slieets cam(‘ from Great Britain or from foreign countries. The 
galvanized sheets industry felt that, owing to the drop in prices, the pro- 
tection given to it was not sufficient, and, in the year 1930, they applied to 
the Government of India for examination of the whole question by another 
Tariff Board, if necessary, so tiiat the protection might be increased to 
what might be necessary for them to obtain a fair selling price. The 
Government of India thought there was a prima favie case made by the 
galvanized sheets industry in this country and they appointed a Tariff 
Board who examined the whole (]Uestion. The President of the present 
Tariff Board, Dr. John Mathai, is a personal friend of mine, and I have 
the highest regard for him. He liappened to be a Member of that Tariff 
Board also, and the teims of reference — and I would invito the attention 
of the Honourable the* Finance Member to the terms of reference — the terms 
of reference which the Government of India then issued were to report 
whether galvanized sheets of Britisii manufacture ” — not foreign — ‘‘are 
being imported into British India at such a price as is likely to. render 
ineffective the protection intended to be given ”. The Tariff Board went 
into the whole (jnestion and suggested an increase of another Rs. 37 per ton 
on these galvanized sheets, so that the import duty then came to Rs. 67. 
I hope the House is not wearied (Voices : “Go on, go on ”), but I find 
it necessary, to develop my argument, that I should be able to give the 
whole history of this case, both for the benefit of the House, and, if I am 
not impertinent, for the benefit of the Horioiirable the Finance Member. 

Now, wlirn this duty of Rs. 67 was passed by this House, it continued 
for sohfie time in operation. Then came the brilliant idea of another 
Finance ]Meinber of the Government of India, Sir George Schuster, and 
I do not apologize for making a reference to it, because, during his pre- 
sence in the Treasury Benches here, I did make a reference to that aspect 
of the case. In September, 1931, he levied a surcharge on all customs 
duties of 25 per cent. The then Finance Member took pride in the fact 
^hat these customs duties and the surcharges were so scientifically examin- 
]|^ and so precisely arranged' that nobody on this side of the poui^, coiilft 
find a flaw in them and he threv' oiit the challenge— and my l^onow 
frieiid can refer to that speech — f-o any Member ihsjde this Hoti^ bt* oii^ 
’to sho\^^ in what resp^ect and in what manner the customs djity^ cMa 
be varied and whether the law of diminishing returns had begtrii to 
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-with reference to such duti^; Iii cohniictJhn with the srtigar excise duty^ 
wfiB ipy privilege to point out to: the then Finance Membqi^ that 

here at leasti wao. a case of sm^cha^ge put on without thought, without 
foresight and without any idea of its effect on the revenue derived and that 
jt dioea not require even the precocious lad of Macaulay to find out that 
surcharge on what are called protective duties for revenue purposes m 
an absurdity ; and yet it did not strike the then Finance Member and the 
.j^nanee Department and the surcharge was levied as much on protective 
duties as on purely revenue duties. The first case, therefore, was the im- 
propriety of the surcharge on sugar for which we had to levy a countervail- 
ing excise duty, and which I still consider is one of the most objectionable 
of duties. The second case we now come to is the surcharge on all these 
protective duties, and that raised the duty on these galvanized sheets from 
Rs. 67 to somewhere like Rs. 83^. When the matter was in that stage, youy 
Sir, went as one of the members of the Ottawa Committee. At the 
Ottawa Committee, the case of galvanized sheets loomed large. It was 
one of the most vital things that the British Delegation had to deal with, 
and you will realize — and you would have told us so if you were on these 
Benches-r-with what anxiety they were concerned over a satisfactory 
settlement of this question of a duty on galvanized sheets. V'ou had a great 
deal of negotiation on the subject, I do not know, hut I am fairly certain 
that the highest politicians and statesmen of Great Britain were anxious 
to come to a settlement with you and your colleagues on that subject, and 
ultimately you came to a settlement on the subject. What was the settle- 
ment ? Let me read a few sentences from the Report of the Ottawa Com- 
mittee ; 

** The iinpoHaiice of the trade in galvnniacil sheet to the British Iron nud Htecl 
Si^ustry may be gauged from the fact that in 1927-28 the value of gaivnuised sheet 
Mcountod for h;ilf the value of the total imports of British steel into inilla, ami even 
in 1933 -.32 if Mas still 30 per cent, of the value, but botM'ecn these two years the value 
of the imports of British g.qlvaiiised sheet had fallen from Rs. 7.2 croros to Rs. 1.03 
crores. It will bo evident from these figures how' gravely the new couipetitLon from 
Belgium hud alTeeted the British industry, more especially because it bec:ime intense 
at a time when demand was declining and prices were falling. Here, if anywhere, 
measures calculated to bring relief — provided always they were consistent with the. 
interests of India — were most likely to be of value. But conversely, of all tho rolled 
steel products on which protective duties have been imposed, galvanised sheet is the. 
one Avhere it is easiest to make concessions without detriment to the interests of the 
Indian industry — 


and you recommended that if galvanized sheets are rolled out of Indian 
bar, a duty of Rs. 30 a ton may be levied. If tliey are not rolled out of 
Indian bar, but if they are rolled out of Riiglish bar, tlien a duty of Rs. 5*3 
may be recommended, and tliat, if they came from continental places, a 
duty of 83 may be recommended, and you advised the Government of 
India and the Legislature to accept your recommendations : 

If tlie special arrangements connected with the duties on galvanised sheet w'ere 
to be accepinbic to Indi<a, it was indispensable that they should furnish reasonablo 
security that any increase in the sale of British galvanised sheet in India should be 
accompanied by an equivalent increase in the sales of Indian sheet bar in the United 

Kiggdmii. 

Kow, the concrete fact and a vital factor in the whole of the arrange- 
nent was that. Indian sheet bar should, to that extent, be imported. ta 
DtilfTand and come hack again as galvanized sheet in this country. I 
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the HoiloDWbie the Finance Member to remember it, because I know that 
the respected Tariff Board has not remembered that fact : 

** If the duties were so adjusted that the British manufacturer had no induce- 
ment to use Indian sheet bar when making sheet for the Indian market, it would fail 
to achieve one of its primary objects, namely, the securing of a fresh outlet fpr 
Indian steel.” 

You repeat over and over again, you emphasize the fact that the 
crux of the whole Agreement is the fact that Indian bar is being imported 
into England and comes back again as galvanized sheet : 

** It WHS impossible to obtain the necessary assurances on this point at Ottawa 
and it was on this account that the final settlement had to be postponed until further 
discussions iind taken place in London.” 

And, as you are aware, a final settlement was arrived at in England 
by an exchange of letters between Sir George Rainy and Sir Horace 
Wilson : 

“As u result of these discussions we have received assurances that the repre- 
scTitHtivcH of both industries are satisfied that, with a difference of Bs. 23 a ton 
between the duty on sheet made in the United Kingdom from Indian sheet bar and 
sheet made from other bar, it will be possible to do business at prices satisfactory 
to both industries, so that the extended use of Indian sheet bar is assured.” 

Ap'ain, you emphasize that fact : 

“ That being so, we are satisfied that the scheme is one which wc can recommend 
for adoption by the Indian Government and Legislature.” 

You recommend that this scheme should be in force till 1934, when 
the whole question will come under review by the Indian Tariff Board 
and when necessary arrangements can be made according to the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Tariff Board. Now, let us look at the Tariff 
Board report and its recommendations. This is what the Indian Tariff 
Board say on the subject : 

“ In the case of galvanised sheets, however, we have estimated the duties on a 
different basis. SSince November, 1932, the price of galvanized sheets has been fixed 
at an artificial level under the Ottawa Agreement. No direct information is therefore 
available regarding the level of market prices under ordinary competitive conditions 
and our estimate of market prices has in consequence to be based on somewhat 
arbitrary considerations.” 

I will refer to that later. They continue : 

“ The advantages offered to India in return for the preferential duties on gal- 
vanized sheets under the Ottawa Agreement were first the exemption from import, duty 
and facilities for the sale of a specified quantity of pig iron in the United Kingdom 
and, secondly, the provision of a definite market in the United Kingdom for Indian 
sheet bar. ” 

Now, let us take the second condition first. I will com© to the first 
condition later : 

“ The latter is now of much less importance to India than at the time of the 
Ottawa Agreement because of the increased capacity for the manufacture of shceta 
in India and the possibility of a larger demand for billets from re-rolling mills in 
India.” 

Therefore, one of the important considerations in coming to this 
e:rtraordinary agreement at Ottawa, namely, that Indian sheet bars will 
be used for making galvanized sheets in England falls to th© ground, as, 
according to the Tariff Board inquiries, India is not in a position now to 
export her bars tor England and have them manufactured as galvanized 
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sheets. The internal consumption has grown, and it is a matter for congra- 
tuUtion that it has grown, and India is not in a position to send these 
things abroad. Now comes the second condition they are speaking of— 
Bbout this pig iron. I wish my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, 
had considered more carefully the advantages which would result from a 
continuance of this agreement, when he, amid the acclamation and cheers 
of this House, announced the grand fact that the continuance of the 
agreement of free entry of pig-iron into England had been secured by the 
Government of India. I do not congratulate the Government of India on 
this action, when one considers the advantages which this countrj^’ will 
have to suffer by lowering the protective duties on galvanized sheets. What 
is this pig iron, and how much of it is exported to the United Kingdom f 
What is the profit which the Indian merchant gets out of this pig iron t 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, has already given figures to 
show that the sale of pig iron to foreign countries is far in excess of the 
sale to the United Kingdom. It was about 93,000 tons last year. The 
previous year it was about 75,000 tons, and the year before it was 

69.000 tons. One has to draw the balance sheet to know what the profit 
on pig iron per ton is. At the most, it is one rupee per ton, so that the 
grand profit which the merchants of this country make by sending 

90.000 tons to the United Kingdom is Rs. 90,000 per annum, and the 
Assembly cheered my Honourable friend when he made this announcement. 

I beg of him to discard that agreement. I beg of him to say to the United 
Kingdom : Thanks to you. Our merchants will find markets for pig iron 
elsewhere, and we are ready to allow pig iron to be exported to the United 
Kingdom on the same conditions on which you are prepared to allow any 
other produce from any of the other dominions, and, therefore, the main 
consideration which weighed with you, when you entered into this arrange- 
ment about the entry of pig iron into the United Kingdom, is of very little 
concern to the industry. The profit is one rupee per ton and no more. 
What is the advantage that we get by an agreement on this subject 1 

Mr, P. E, James (Madras ; European) : Perhaps the Honourable 
Member would be good enough to give the House the source of his in- 
formation. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : 1 have been assured 
by a good many men, who are in the best position to know about the Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur and who have come to an agreement with the 
Bengal Iron Works with reference to the import of pig iron into the 
United Kingdom and to Japan and other places — the beneficiaries under 
the scheme that the direct profit will be seven rupees per ton and the 
direct and indirect profits combined is no more than one rupee per ton 
and that they for their part are willing to forego the advantage of this 
benefit in the United Kii^dom for their pig iron. Now, Sir, as I said, 
these are the trifling, trivial, almost negligible advantages that we derive, 
but look at the balance sheet on the other side. My Honourable friend 
may put St at five rupees a topi if he likes. I have no objection, but he 
dare not and cannot possibly suggest that anything further can be got out 
of it. Now, look 'a(t the advantages on the other side. I was reading the 
report of the Tariff Board, and I stopped at the point of the actual cost 
of production in Great Britain. 

The Tariff Board report say« : 

** No direct information is therefore available regarding the level of market 
prices under ordinary competitive conditions and our estimate of market prices has in 
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ijoiiftcqiAtbc^ to be based on som^hat arbitrary' coiisiderations. Two alternative meHjidds 
halre bedn o|^ii to ns first, to take the average price in the earlier half of 
adjust it for the variation in ike price of spelter since that period and seeohdly, to 
proceed on the b&sis of ealeulation adopted h^ the Ottawa delegating namely, to 
take the. United Kingdom price at the lowest figure which the delegation considered 
would give a reasonable return to the British manufacturer and to take the Continental 
price at the lowest figure actually reached in recent importations. Under (»rdinary 
eonditloiis we should be inclined to adopt the first method in estimating the measure 
of i)rotection. * ^ 

That is to say, take the imported price of 1932 which was the actual 
price and make allowance for the increase of price in spelter, but they 
have dropped that, though it was their legitimate duty. That was how 
•they could have calculated the real price, but they have dropped it. The 
Tariff Board further says : 

nie United Kingdom .prices in that case would be almost the same as Conti- 
nental prices and there would be no scope for differential duties. 

I ask the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Honourable the 
Finance Member to make a note of that statement. If they had calculated 
bn the basis of the actual price in 1932 before the Ottawa Agreement was 
entered into and had made allow^ance for the increase in the spelter price, 
then the prices of the United Kingdom galvanized sheets would be almost 
the same as the prices of Continental sheets. That has a very great 
reference to the actual cost which they have adopted in an earlier part 
of their report. 

If my Honourable friend will turn to Table XXIII on page 54 of 
the Keport, he will find that galvanized sheet is stated to cost the United 
Kingdom Rs. 160 and Continental Rs. 130 and the fair selling price for 
Indian sheets is Rs. 170. Therefore, so far as the United Kingdom is 
concerned, the duty is put at Rs. 10, whereas, in the case of Continental, 
it is put at Rs. 40. But if this premise is WTong, then the United Kingdom 
price is only Rs. 130. Sir, I heard, in the course of the speech of the 
Honourable the Finance Member, at any rate I got the impression that 
the Honourable the Finance Member and the Honourable tlie Commerce 
Member have entered into a deed of partnership, this firm of Shortt and 
Codlin is going to be responsible for this Bill. The Honourable the 
Finance Member turns to the Honourable the Commerce Member and 
says if there is any miscalculation in price, the Commerce Member will 
reply and the Honourable the Commerce IMember turns round to the 
Honourable the Finance Member with equal courtesy and says if there 
is any question of revenue, the Honourable the Finance Member will reply. 
But both Shortt and Codlin mean the same thing, so far as I am con- 
cerned. Whoever is responsible for this, I ask if the price of Continental 
steel is the same as of British steel. If so, it means that the British stepl 

valued at Rs. 130 per ton, and, therefore, the fair selling price being 
its. 170, the duty must be exactly the same on British galvanised sheet 
as on Continental. That is to say, the duty must be Rs. 40. Now, it is 
because of this agreement that yon have reached, this TVade Agreement 
is going to be of so much benefit to this country, the sale of pig iron is 
going to make India so iftuch richer, that you artificially inflate the price 
of British galvanized sheets and you bring it up to the level of Rs. 160 
w’hich was fixed at Ottawa for this purpose, and you Say that the prottotivc 
duty should be Rs. 10. That is to say, you give a bounty of Rs. 30 per 
ton to the United Kingdom manufacturer of galvanized sheets, a bounty 
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which he does not require, if only the real cost price is taken into consi- 
deration. I would have no objection even to that bounty if it can be 
given with undue cost. But the bounty is given, at what cost ? It 
causes you a loss of ^ lakhs on this bounty which you give to the United 
Kingdom producers of galvanized sheets, and, therefore, you are driven 
to the necessity of levying an excise duty on the steel ingots that are manu- 
factured in this country. (Hear, hear.) Is that what is called fairness ? 
You come forward and say, this is a protective Bill to protect the Indian 
industry. No, Sir. Let us be fair. Let us try to place the facts as 
fully as possible before the public and come forward with an honest pro- 
position that for certain reasons we must make this concession to the 
British industry. This National Federation is so powerful and it plays 
such an important part that my Honourable friend hinted at the possi 
bility of political calamities overtaking this country. Let us put all that 
in the balance if you like, but do not say that we are having a. protective 
measure, because this is not a protective mea>sure. England does not 
i-eally require that. You are giving her a bounty of Rs. 30. The proper 
price of galvanized sheets is Rs. 130. and, therefore, the duty of Rs. 40 
will not hit that industry. 

]\ry Honourable friend said that the United Kingdom industry should 
not be penalised. Sir, my record in this Assembly has been such that 
I can say with legitimate satisfaction, at any rate with perfect honesty, 
that I* never have been a party to penalising the British or any other 
industry without any benefit to India. I said so on the last occasion in 
connection with the Textile Bill, I repeat it again. I look at it from 
the point of view of the Indian industry. If, against the United Kingdom, 
only ten per cent, is required to protect the Indian industry, and if, against 
the Continental goods, 30 per cent, is required to protect the Indian 
industry, I am willing to* accept ten per cent, and 30 per cent., not because 
it is Imperial Preference or anything like that, but because the Indian 
industry requires that much and no more. I am not willing to increase 
the duty on TTnited Kingdom goods to 30 per cent., merely because it 
gives a theoretical satisfaction to my heart. I have quoted the duty on 
British and Continental goods and somehow or other this amounts to 
Imperial Preference. This sort of hitting against the United Kingdom 
unnecessarily, I will not be a party to. That was the position I took up 
on the last occasion in connection with the Textile Bill. That is the pesi- 
tion which, I repeat, I am prepared to take up in connection with this 
Bill. What is the position with reference to galvanized sheets 1 You 
have given, as I said, a bounty to the United Kingdom, and that bounty 
has been paid out of the cost of the indigenous industry which is 
mulcted by way of an excise duty. The Honourable the Finance Member 
quite rightly said ''We cannot afford to miss this amount of revenue, 
we must find ways and means by wdiich we can make good that revenue, 
and that is why I have come forward with a proposal, which I do not like, 
namely, the proposal for an excise duty But why lose the revenue at 
all ? Why is this selling price of Rs. 160 fixed for British goods, whereas 
it is Rs. 130 in the case of Continental goods ? Why not levy the same 
duty on both goods and get your revenue ? It is not as if these goods 
have been shut off. It is not as if they cannot come to this country. 
Here I must say very respectfully that according to the showing of the 
Tariff Board, it has certainly gone beyond the terms of reference, beyond 
its legitimate duty in making this recommendation. 
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Now, Sir, I come to another interesting fact which the Tariff Board 
has unearthed. In calculating the loss of revenue, the Tariff Board 
points out that 75 per cent, of the loss is due to galvanized sheets. The 
percentage is correct, though perhaps actually the total amount of loss 
estimated by the Tariff Board was not correct. It gives a curious reason 
why this loss of revenue should be sustained. I want to canvass that 
curious reason again, especially because it has been adopted by the 
Government of India. They say in the Report : 

Wo lijivo providiul that ad valorem revenue duties in almost every instance 
shall bii alTernative to tlie specific duties and since the revenue derived fron nd valorem 
duties iiHist vary Avith the i)riees of imports it is likely that if the present upward 
trend of steel prices continues, the loss in revenue per unit of produ«*,t Avill bo less 
than we liave estimated. AVhatever forecast may be finally arrived at, it is clear 
that tlio greater part of the probable loss in rcA’cnuc will be due to the proposed 
reduction in tlic duty on galvanized sheets. AVe have already laid stress on the 
benefit of tliis proposal to the agricultural community.’’ 

Now, Sir, lot mo pause?. The Honourable the Finance Member took 
the cue from tlie Tariff Board. My Honourable friend, Captain Lai 
Chanel, of (?ourso an out and out enthusiastic advocate of the agriculturists, 
.said that it was a great thing that the agricultural industry was being 
thus promoted. My ITonoiiraide friend, the Finance Member, said, liere 
is a thing which is of direct benefit to the agricultural induslry, and, 
therefore, that is another reason why the duty on galvanized sheets should 
be reduced. When the poor have cried, Caesar hath Avept What is 
your record about the agricultural people ? What is the record of the 
Government of India Avith reference to the agricultural people ? If you 
had possessed even an iota of that sjmpathy which some of us at least on 
this side of the House, like my friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, 
po.ssess, you Avonld not have ventured to make this recommendation. Let 
me remind you of v;hat this Aery Tariff Board said on a previous occasion 
Avith reference to these agricfultiirist.s and the possibility ol; their being 
benefited by a loAver price for galvanised sheets ; and Dr. Mathai Ava.s a 
party to this recommendation. Again, I suggest that if the Honourable 
the Finance Member had taken care to read the earlier reports, he Avould 
not have landed himself in the po.sition in Avhich he finds himself ’today. 
There they Avere ijiereasing the price of galvanised sheets from Rs. 80 to 
Rs. 67, directly hitting the agriculturists. The .sum. and substance of what? 
they say is that it Avill not affect the agriculturists at all. The price still 
is tlie same as AA^hat it Avas in 1908 and 1912. Even Avith the addition^ 
of a 67 per cent, duty, the price of galvanised sheets remains the same as 
in 1912. And comparing the purchasing poAver of the country now Avith 
tlu? purchasing power of the country then, it Avill not make any difference, 
to the agriculturists at all if this duty of 67 per cent, is laid on gah^anised 
sheets. Honourable friend turns noAv and says : ** Any duty in excess 
of ten ])er cent, is such an OAWAvhelming burden on the poor agricul- 
turists, for Avhojii my heart goes out, that I dare not be a party, and why 
should 1 reject the recommendation of the Tariff Board, specially if it is 
made in the interest of the agriculturists ? My Honourable friend, 
Captain Lai Chand, is bound to get up and support me, because he and 
I are common champions of the agriculturists.” Nothing of the sort. We 
know Avhat the agriculturists have been suffering from, and let me read 
this paragraph. They point out that the two sets of agriculturists, wild 
will use these galvanised sheets for agricultural imnlements. are the jute 
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growers and the paddy growers. With reference to the jute growers, I 
shall leave the question to any Member coming from Bengal who knows 
the j)Osition of the jute cultivators and who will be in a position to state 
it. With reference to the paddy growers, this is what the Tariff Board 
says : 

‘‘We luivo carefully considered the trade returns with a view to ascertain to 
what extc*iit the demand for galvanised sheet is influenced by price. It is quite 
clear that the demand is a fluctuating one and depends not so much on price as on 
industrial development, railway expansion, and the outturn and price of certain crops, 
pe.rticulavly jute and rice, the prevailing crops in those districts in which galvanised 
sheet is riuiinly us(?d. The demand for galvanised sheet can frequently be postponed 
and wlicii depression exists in certain triules the demaud falls off. Similarly the 
cultivator rej)Icnishes his requirements of galvanised sheet in those year.-^ in which 
his crops are good and prices satisfactory 

— Mark these words. Sir, — 

“ in years of bad crops he makes no purchase however favourable the price. The 
demand is not constant and the price of galvanised sheet does not form the most 
important factor in determining the demand even of the agriculturist. We believe 
therefore that the increase whicli we propose will cause no serious liardahip. ’ ^ 

I prefer to follow the John Mathai of 1930 to the John IVlathai of 
1934, and that without making any sort of personal aspersions against 
Dr. John Mathai. 1 invite my Ilonourable friend to do likewLse. He will 
find himself on safer ground if he does that. What is his record, wliat 
is the record of the (jovernment of India, with reference to these paddy 
growers ? I do not want to go beyond the scope of my subject, but we 
knOA\' that the prices have fallen and have fallen ruinously. We have 
been agitating month after month and week after week, cabling, tele- 
graphing, writing, submitting memoranda, waiting on deputations, and so 
on ; and this Government, which is absolutely hide-bound, which refuses 
to move, which will not take note of these things, has for the last eight 
mouths turned down every one of our requests. We wanted the importa- 
tion of rice from Siam to be- stopped. Nothing of the kind happened. 
We wanted a duty on those imports ; nothing of the kind was undertaken. 
And tons and ions are being unloaded, and every day we are bciiig^ 
pestered with telegrams and letters and representations from ])addy 
grov/ers, and this Government refuses to move in the matter. How can 
I take as an Honest statement of fact what the Finance Member says, 
with this black record which he, along Avith the other Members of Govern- 
ment, have got, Avith reference to the ])addy gi-owers, that his heart goes, 
out to the agriculturists, and it is only because the agriculturist wants 
his implements that galvanised sheets should liave this duty reduced. In 
the ‘‘ V’icar of Wakefield there is a character who used to utter a 
particular Avord as he Avas listening to the others from time to time, and 
if you Avill permit it, Sir, and if Parliamentary decorum will permit it, 
I Avould like to use it, but I am very doubtful whether you will permit it. 
That is not the way in AA^hich we can be convinced of the fairness of your 
proposiils. Agriculturists indeed ! This Government, Avith its record 
about jiaddy groAvers, AAUth its carelessness about paddy groAvers time after 
time, talks of the agriculturists ! And even now tons and tons are being 
dumped into my Presidency, and it lias come to 80,000 tons now. The 
Secretary to the Department of Education, Health and Lands sits there 
impassive like tlie Delphic Oracle, not making any statement or making 
such dubious statements that they can be interpreted in any way. He 
gave us hopes, incalculable hopes, and avc are uoav in August, and those 
hopes have not materialised. And this is the Government Avhich asks me 
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to enthuse over the statement that agriculturists are being cared for and 
cared for most conspicuously by the drop in the rates of protective duty 
on galvanised sheets. But if you are so serious about conditions of agri- 
culturists, may I ask you another question ? In the first place, it would 
not increase the j)rice by a pie if a duty of 40 per cent., instead of 10, is 
levied, because the Continental price and our unfair selling price will 
control j)rices. Secondly, obviously even according to these prices, which 
the Tariff Board has accepted, there is a difference of Rs. 30 between 
Continental and British goods. Then, why do you not have the same 
protective duty or the same duty on Continental goods, and let the thing 
freely into this country, so that the agriculturists may be satisfied and, 
at one section, the consumers, may be benefited, never mind what its 
effect on protection may be ? And that \vas exactly what my Honourable 
frieTid, Mr. liaju, referred to in his speech the other day, a reference 
whieli 1 venture to think the Honourable the Finance Member completely 
misunderstood. The Finance Member said that Mr. Raju invited this 
Hon.se to Ihi-ow out the Bill. Nothing of the kind. Ho said, if you are 
really very ke(‘n on tin* consumer, if yon \vant the consumer aloiu^ to be 
thought of and nobody el.se, then thi’ow out this wl)ole measure. Let us 
have at least one satisfaction Ihat w-e have done well by the consumer, 
irrespective of the fate what this key industry, this basic industry, this 
military industry, eoiiies to. My Honourable friend thought that that was 
not his statement, but that he invited us all to throw out this Bill wilhont 
caring for the con'^eunence. I eon assure the Honourable the Miianee 
Member tliat oveu we on this side of the House, with the little material 
that wo have at our disposal, with no notes, no Secretaries, and no 
whispers from departmental officials, can use a little of diir own intelli- 
gence to understand Avliat is good for the country and what is not good 
for the country. xSnd believe me, w-c have come to the conclusion that, so 
far as these galvanised sheets are concerned, to whomsoever it may be a 
beneficent thing, it is not a beneficent thing for the agriculturists and 
for the industrialists of this country ; it is not a beneficent thing for the 
Government of India as it is constituted even at present. 

Sir. I said that I would refer to the position of the engineering firms 
12 Noon prove that the removal of the revenue duty 

and the reduction of duty on fabricated steel are both 
calculated to hit them very hard. And T w^ant to establish the position 
that engineering firms in this country are bound to suffer a good deal 
because of these two aspects of the question. I said it was not merely a 
question of revenue being lost to Government, but the removal of that duty 
on tested st.ruciiirals in conjunction with the other proposal wdth reference 
to fabricated steel is bound to hamper the growth of the engineering 
industry in this country. Nay, more ; it is bound to make it absolutely 
.impossibhi for them to keep up even their present position. And here let 
me say quite candidly w^hat are the engineering firms that I am referring 
to. I have not come forwaj’d merely to advocate the cause of Indian 
firm^ in this country. Whether it is Indian or English, if it is established 
in this country, if its outlook is confined within the geographical boun- 
daries of India, I am prepared to give it assistance. That was the position 
which wc came to at the Round Table Conference. I am prepared to 
abide by that position, and now I am advocating the cause of firms like 
.Braithwaite & Co., Jessop & Co., — ^both English firms established in this 
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country, trying to do business in engineering, and which, along with 
Indian firms, will be hampered it* this duty is removed. They have made 
plaintive represeiilalioiis to the Tariff Board. It was my painful duty 
last night, and that uas the only time when I could get those reports, 
to go till late at night into tlie representations they have made. I invite 
the Honourable the Finance Member, whose heart is so sympathetic, to 
go tlirough some of these representations, and I invite him to go also 
through the representation of the National Federation of Steel Industry 
of Great Britain. Jle will find that those indnstries will be thoroughly 
handicapped if this duty is removed. They refer 1o the organisation that 
has been established in England, to the rationalisation that has taken 
place in England, and I now understand what ^Ir. James meant by 
rationalisation, because from these papers I realise what sort of rationali- 
sation they refer to — combines, trusts, getting together all the Aveaker and 
stronger companies to come to some agreement as regards the sale price for 
export purposes and as regards the sale prices in England, dumping goods 
into this country and trying to get from the home consumer the actual 
cost of that dumping into this country. This is the sort of cartel tiiat they 
are trying, to establish, and establish with the active connivance, nay. on 
the recommendation and the exhortation of the Chancellor of the English 
Exchequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Now, it is against these combina- 
tions, these trusts, these cartels that the engineering compaiiies in this 
country are complaining. Tiny point out instance after instance where 
by a system of grant of rebate.s all possibility of comjxuilive y)riees has 
been cut ont even under the existing protective duties and revenue duties, 
^’hey I'cfer to the case of the Nerhudda bridge : they show how handicap- 
ped they were because of the system of rebates that had been granted : 
they refer with hesitation, with fear, with growing anxiety to the possi- 
bilities <\l what might occur with reference to the ITowrah Bridge : they 
want some assurance that a structure of that kind involving tlic consump- 
tion of steel to the extent of 60,000 tons according to them, and 25,000 tons 
according to the Tariff Board Report, an undertaking which come.s. as 
they say, almost mice in a lifetime, may not go out of their hands, and 
they i)lead and plead earnestly that the tender might be retained in the 
country ; they cjuote chapter and verse for saying that the same motto 
that animates the National Federation animal o.s them, keeping the liome 
consumption to yourself, keeping the home markets to yourself. My 
Honourable fj'iond, the Finance Member, has been for three years there in 
the latter part of his peidod in England : he knows what it means to have 
the slogan “ Buy British ” : he has read, I believe, llie Rolhermere and the 
Beaverbrook press : he has read the placards that have been post/al all over 
London and the bigger cities in the Provinces advocating the consumption 
of British goods arid the use of British goods. What is our position here ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : British in that connection means 
Empire goods, including India. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : But home does not mean 
Emigre, at any rate. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : We are talking about the word 
British 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Is not Empire British ? 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaxni Mudaliar : He must have seen 
home products being: encouraged, appeals to home industries being 
cucouragcd and to home concerns being allowed to thrive. They refer to 
the fact that electric towers for transmitting electricity could be manufac- 
tured in this country cheap and that encouragement should be given to 
that industry. They refer to the fact with regret that in my own Pro- 
vince in connection with the extension of the electric line to Cochin and 
Ernakvilam from tlie IVkara Uydro-Electric works — the contract for these 
towers has gone to foreigners — foreigners in their language meaning 
Britishers : of course they are foreigners, and I am glad Jesvsops use that 
word, that Braithwaites use that word : that is the spirit which we want 
Englishmen in this country to adopt ; make this your home and see to it 
that the fortunes you are trying to get here are Indian fortunes and do 
not have a soft corner alw-ays across the seas, so that we can never see 
eye to eye with you : they refer to the fact that there is a danger which 
has come within the last few years, a danger vrhieli is of the highest 
concern to tliese engineering firms, against which they pray piteously to 
the Tariff Board, to the Government of India, to Sir Joseph Bhore, the 
Commerce Member, that they may be saved from. In my younger days, 
when I was, 1 believe, much nearer heaven than T am today 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : It is just 
the other way ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : I am certain of another 
place — I used to look at the ceiling and think it was heaven itself ; and 
when I was in a position to spell a few words, the first thing that I read 
lookir.g at the ceiling and at the girders, there was Dorman Long and 
Company in big letters. And what is the position of Messrs. Dorman 
Long and Company ? It is an integrated concern to use the very tech- 
nical language of these iron and steel manufacturers — and they take 
pride in clouding the issues by these technical words : an integrated 
firm, if I may understand it in my own mathematical way, is the opposite 
of a disintegrated firm : a firm which produces everything, that is to say, 
from the steel ingot right down to bolts, nuts, screws and anything 
possible : that is what is called an integrated firm : the integration is 
complete : the last stage is reached by that firm. It is the only British 
firm of tliat cliaracter, the only integrated firm. Dorman Long and 
Company have established a branch in Calcutta, and, of course, you may 
realise that if these revenue duties are removed or if lower protective 
duties are levied, how handicapped the other engineering firms will be as 
against Messrs. Dorman Long and Company. Read their memorandum 
addressed to the Secretary of the Tariff Board and to the Commerce 
Member, and note their plaintive cries. I do not know whether it was 
my friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, who referred in the course of his speech 
to an undertaking given by Mr. Elliott on behalf of the National Federa- 
tion of Steel, an undertaking which the Tariff Board has reproduced with 
great gusto and which they think meets, the situation of the ease 

Mr. P. E. James : No. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : It does not meet the 
case — that is exactly my point : I am going to prove that that under- 
taking has not been considered worth the paper on which it ha!§ been 
written by Messrs. Braithwaite, Messrs. Jessop and other engineering 
firms. 
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Mr. F. E. Jaiines : The Tariff Board have said so. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Rainaswami Mudaliar : They complain of the 
system of rebates and refunds which was beino: <riv(‘n to these exporters 
by the combination in Great Britain and Mr. Klliotl adniittiiij*' after the 
event, as he was bound to admit, that in Ihe case of the Nerbudda Bridge 
things had gone a little astray and perhaps a little unfairly as against 
the Indian coiisumer — and here I am glad to have the admission that 
even British firms can be unfair occasionally when it touches their 
pocket — he says that in future he will try to see that that sort of thing 
does not occur, and he gives an undortaldng on ])ehalf of ihe industry 
in the United Kingdom that no refunds will bo granted for fa])ricate<l 
steel work exported to India beyond what is necessary to bridge the 
gap between the home prices current at the lime and the established ex- 
port price for plain materials for India. No doubt the Tariff Board 
begins by saying that this hardly meets the case, but what is their con- 
clusion ? They say : 

If as a result of further steps in that direction it is found that the grounds 
winch now exist for apprehending unfair competition from the T'’'nited Kingdoin have 
disappeared, it will be open to Government to reduce the duty to the reveinic level.’ 

Now, I would like to read only a short extract from the submission 
which Messrs. Rralthwaite and Company have made witli ref(*renco to 
this undertaking. It explains the position in wliich the Indian engineer- 
ing industry finds itself as against the organised British industry. They 
say : 

** This powerful national effort to recapture lost markets is in process ef 

development (in Great Britain) and its full effects have not yet been felt in this 

countrv. Some industrial units, however, who on their own initiative anticipated 
those developments have already given us a foretaste of what is in store for us and 

it is these recent examples that we propose to analyse as a guide to the futun?. ’ 

Then they say : 

This nevv form of attack has developed on two parallel lines — 

(/I.) extremely lower tenders in rupees for sale in India, of steel work fabricated 
out of India entirely from foreign steel; 

(&) extremely low tenders in rupees for sale in India of steel work fabricated 
in India by foreign lirms entirely from foreign steel of tlieir own 
rolling. ’ ’ 

And they wind up by saying : 

** By these means the whole Indian fabricating trade has been disorganized and 
in spite of the present scale of protection the Tata Iron and Steel Company has been 
unable to realise the full prices that the tariff is intended to obtain for th(.‘in. The 
fabricators have been put in the unbearable position of having either to quote 
heavily below cost or see the foreigner skim the cream of India’s reqmrt*mciits. I.n- 
less remedied without delay the persistent depletion of the industry’s liquid resources 
will, befoie long, be making it impossible to finance its trading activities even if prices 
rise again to an economic level. For every day that passes the industry is being 
damaged. Long trained and experienced labour is being disiiersod, selected and 
skilled supervisors arc losing their employment, plant is wearing away witliont earning 
the money required for its maintenance and renewal and valuable buildings arc de- 
preciating as there are no funds to repair them. Time, in this matter, is ‘ of the 
essence of the contract 

Then, Sir, with reference to the invitation that was cxtencle:! to 
Messrs. Dorman Long ami Co. to come to torms with these firms, they 

have their own reply to give ; 

It follows clearly that so long as tlic Federation ” 
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“ -That is the National Federation of England — 

** cannot in fjiet prevent its integrated members from transferring to their fabricating 
shops plain materials at prices below the controlled prices, its conditional undertaking 
to limit the export refund arrangements so as not to exceed the gap between the 
* Home ' and * Export * controlled prices is a concession which has no value to 
the Indian fabricators except in so far as it limits the competition of non-integrated 
British fabricators. * ’ 

That is to say, this concession is of no value so far as Messrs. Dorman 
Long and Co. is concerned, which is an integrated firm, and which has 
established its branch in Calcutta : 

The Federation realises this position only too well, since it finds it. necessary 
to invito the Indian fabricators to respond to advances to be made by Messrs. Dorman 
Long A Co., who are stated to have the intention to approach the Tndi.^n fabricators 
regarding the Howrah Bridge and tlie future generally, and makes the suggestion 
that a proprietory brand of higli tensile steel may be specified by tlic consulting 
engineers for use in the Howrah Bridge.'^ 

** As regards the suggestion of Messrs. Dorman Long & Co., contained in their 
memorandum that the Board should instruct us, 

— This is what they say — 

** Regarding the obje<5t8 of protection, may wo point out that we cannot find 
that any lueiubcr of the Indian fabricating industry has asked for more than an 
assured homo market for the industry's output.^’ 

The I'efereuce is to a memorandum which Messrs. Dorman Long and 
Co, sent to the Tariff Board. While these engineering firms were crying 
out for bread, when their contractors were being deprived of their con- 
tracts on account of rebates and so forth, Messrs. Dorman Long and Co. 
had sent a memorandum ridiculing the local firms. This is what they 
actually say : 

“ Tli(? Board should instruct us regarding the objects of protection and that wo 
cannot find that any member of the Indian fabricating industry has asked for more 
than ail assured market for the industry's output. We note with great interest " — 

And this is what I was referring to : 

** that on the same page, the memorandum refers with justifiable complacency to 
the embarkation by Great Britain on a policy of protection as a result of which the 
Home market is assured." 

Now, Sir, we want our home markets to be assured to our industry. 
Tt docs not matter whether Indian firms are carrying on the business or 
European firms established in this country, and T venture to suggest 
that the removal of the revenue duty together with the inadequate duties 
on fabricated steel is going to hit engineering firms terribly, and, there- 
fore, as a corollary, hit the steel producing industries like the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company or other concerns like them. 

I am afraid, Sir, I have taken more time than I had intended to do, 
and there are various other matters to which one can legitimately refer 
1o, but I shall not weary the House any more. I do not think I should 
dilate on the question of tested and untested steel from Great Britain, — 
my friend, Mr. Mody, has already referred to it, and I hope that in the 
Select Committee we shall be able to go carefully into this question. 

Now, Sir, there is only one other point that I should like to refer 
to, and unfortunately it happens to be again a point which arises out of 
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the speech of my Honourable friend, the Finance Member. The Honour- 
able the Finance Member read the other day two extracts relating to the 
prospects of the Tata Steel industry. One said, let me make an accurate 
quotation, so that 1 may not be charged with misrejiresentation, — the one 
quotation ran as follows : 

“ The Tariff Board Report has by now been digested, and the bulls and the 
bears are still undecided as to the ultimate advantages or disadvantages of the 
reconiinendations. ’ ' 

That was one extract 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; Read the next sentence please, 
and complete the extract. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Most certainly : 

“ llowevei it would appear that the industry will get adequate proU*«dion, which 
can only be \iev*ed in the light of a bull point for steel shares.’’ 

I am glad my Honourable friend has drawn attention to it. 

Tlien comes the extract from the Capital, that great paper whicli 
claims to write about commercial and industrial matters, and which cer- 
tainly claims to be an expert on matters relating to the share market. 
This is what it says : 

** The piTsoit ntlitndc* of too large n section of the Indian Press on the suggested 
pieforence for the Pnited Kingdom steel nianiifacture provides a ease in point,” — 

a point for the sort of understanding, prejudicial, purely biased 
views whicli those Indian political agitators continuously claim to 
possess oj* advocate : 

” r do not suppose for a nionicnt that the views there expressed will deceive 
Governiinuit as to the extent of public opinion behind them.” 

There is no question of deceiving the Government. Whoever has 
ever heard of the Government of India, being in any way influenced, much 
less deceived, l)y views expressed in what is known as the progressive 
press in this country : 

” I hope the IMcmbcrs of the Legislative Asseitibly will suffer from small 
delusion froin llie liysterical expressions of some newspapers that ought to know 
better. One would imagine that the Tariff Board’s recommendations in respect of 
preforcncos, if accepted by Govornmont, would seriously injure the Tata Co. or India. 
This is evidenily not the opinion of holders of Tata’s ordinary sliares, which at 
today’s price of Rs. 72, are actually 32 annas higher than they ivere l»pforo the 
report was published and Rs. IG higher than their price at the end of Marcli, 1034.” 


Now, has the Honourable the Finance Member cared to find out 
what these ordinary shares fetch by way of dividends since the time the 
Tata, industry was established ? Let me give him an idea of that. 
In one of the numerous statements that Tatas have published, and the 
statement happens to be one of the most valuable, the amount of divid- 
end on ordinary shares is given : 

1925-26 .. .. yfl. 


1926-27 . . . . 2.8 lakhs or 1.82 per cent. 
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Then comes a period of unbroken prosperity to the ordinary share- 


holders and to my friend, Dr. DalaUs widows : 
Dividends in 1927-28 

Nil. 


1928-29 

. . 

Nil. 


1929-30 

• • • • 

■ Nil. 


1930-31 


Nil. 


1931-32 

• • • • 

Nil. 

»> 

1932-33 


Nil. 


1933-34 

. . 

1 can anticipate 


aiid .say A//, and I say that so long as this protection period lasts and as 
long as T ca]i humanly visualise it, the ordinary shares of Tata Co. will 
never produce a dividend and are worth practically nothing 


The Honourable Sir James Origg : Does the Honourable Member 
deny that these shares were quoted Rs. 16 higher than their price at the 
end of March, 1934 ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : I do not deny that there 
are a number of fools in this country. That is a self-evident proposition. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Does the Honourable Mem- 
ber suggest that people who buy Tata shares are fools ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : People who buy tlm Tata 
ordinary shares are fools, and I want the Honourable the Law Member 
to think over the proposition carefully. The shares are worth Rs. 75. 
Today they are quoted at Rs. 72. For the last ten years they have not 
paid any dividend. There are fools and bulls who speculate, and the 
majority of the speculators are fools, and that is the sort of s])eculation 
that has led to the increase of 12 annas in the price of these shares. 
My Honourable friend has probably, fortunately for him, no knowledge 
of the share market, otherwise he might have invested in Tata ordinary 
shares. But 1 can assure him that it is absolutely a waste to invest money 
in Tata ordinary shares now or in the near future, and I shall conclude 
my speech by telling my friend, Dr. Dalai, that he can derive no consola- 
tion from the fact that the Honourable the Finance Member has under- 
taken to look after his widows. (Applause.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 
I must admit that it has been rather difficult for me to make out the exact 
point of the eloquent speech of my Honourable friend. As a matter of 
fact, T do not propose to deal with any detailed questions that arise out of 
this Bill, because the Members of the Select Committee will, go exhaust- 
ively into those matters. All that we are now concerned with is the 
pri]ici]'l(* involved in the Bill if we accept the motion before the 
House. My friend, the Diwan Bahadur, has warned us that this ques- 
tion has to be handled with a great deal of delicacy, and he has includ- 
ed evcTw one in his warning. Sir, T for one do not think that there is no 
need for plain speaking on a question of this nature. T think that we 
ought to understand the position quite clearly and frankly. Sir, at the 
outset T feel a certain amount of difficulty as to what T am expected to 
do on the Select Committee. The Bill that we have before us i.s really 
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based on excise duty on ingots, and I should like to have your ruling- 
as to whether it will be open to us in the Select Committee to decide that 
it is not desirable, in the interests of the country, to have any excise 
duties on the ingots produced by the Tata Iron Company. I should 
like also to know from the Commerce Member how far the excise duties 
are an essential part of this Bill, and whether the protection that is 
sought to be given to the Jamshedpur industry will be continued even 
if we decide that it is not desirable or necessary to impose excise duties 
on steel ingots. I do not know whether you are at i)resent disposed to 
give any ruling on the point, whether to decide the general question of 
protection, it is open to us to consider the advisability or otherwise of 
im])osing an excise duty. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chetty) : What 
Sir Abdur Rahim wants is a ruling whether he will he entitled in the 
Select Committee to move any amendment for the oioi'^sioT* of the excise 
duty on steel ingots altogether. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : T am not aware of what the rul(‘s 
of order are and whether the fact that the word excise Jippears in 
the title of the Bill means an acceptance of the principle of excise. So 
far as that question is concerned, it is for you, Sir, and not for mo. But 
in so far as the Government are concerned, I may say at ouee that the 
Government do regard the excise as an absolutely vital part of the Bill. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ; I submit, Sir, that the principle of the Bill 
is merely the protection of the Tatas and the portion of the Bill which 
proposes an excise cannot legitimately be regarded as a part and parcel 
of the i)rinciple of protection. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur emm Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, T raised this point in my speech the other day, and fro)n the 
few M’ords which the Honourable the Law Member said on that occasion 
I could gather that he did not regard this excise duty as forming an integ- 
ral j>ai*t of this Bill. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association : Indian Com- 
merce) : T submit that it would be extremely unfair if our support for 
leferenee to Select Cornmirteo would tie us down in the matter oT raising 
the question of excise in the Committee, because the Bill luni])s together 
the pi'ovision for the coutinuauce of the protection and for the levy of the 
excise. If it had not been so, if th’e two Bills had stood separah'iy, ami if 
the excise bad been brought up independently before us, and we had refer- 
red the matter to a Select Committee, then certainly we would have 
been bound by the principle of the excise. But in view of tliis lumping to- 
gether of both, I .submit it would bb very unfair if our acceptance of the 
Select Committee motion would tie us down to support the excise. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; I think there ivs some confusion 
between a point of order and a point of policy. The point ot^ ord^vr is 
entirely for you, but on the point of policy the Government regai'd the ex- 
cise as a vital j)art of the Bill and would consider the loss of excuse as 
equivalent to loss of the Bill. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : May I point out that, so 
far as the question of principle of the Bill is concerned, the excise duty 
has been instituted only due to an apprehension on the part of the Gov- 
ernment that they will lose a certain amount of revenue. It should be 
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opoji to the Select Committee to show that Government need not have tl’at 
apprehension or to find an alternative method by which that revenue can 
be made good to the Government, in which case will the Honourable the 
Finance Member insist that the excise must be there ? If they insist on 
it, it can be construed possibly as a principle of the Bill. But if they do 
not insist on it and the Select Committefe or this House is in a position to 
show either that tliat loss cannot accrue, or to indicate an alternative 
method by which it can be made good, then it is a clear case in which the 
excise duty cannot be a part of the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietiy) : The 
Finance Mein})er says tliat the Government consider their proposal regard- 
ing the levy of an excise as a vital part of the Bill and very necessary for 
ihem. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : That 
is all J’ight, but the Chair Avould like somebody on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to say what reply there would be to the point of order raised by 
Sir Abdur Rahim. Would Government contend that the levy of the 
excise duty is a part of the principle of the Bill to which this House v/ould 
be counnitted by referring this Bill to a Select Committee ? The Chair 
wants to know the opinion of the Government on that point. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : So far as I am concerned^ I can 
only endorse what my Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, has 
said, mnnely, that to regard the excise proposals as a vital part of the 
Bill. Personally, I do not see why, during the course of discussions in 
the Select (Committee, it should not be open to Honourable Members to 
make* any suggestion that they may like to make, but our own positiou 
is absolutely definite so far as this particular question is concerned. 

Mr. President (The Ilonourahie Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
("’hail* understands tlu? position of Government all right, but it is for 
the (lifiir to decide as to what is the principle to wdiicti the House is 
committing itself by referring this Bill to a Select Committee. The 
Cliaij* must rule that the only principle to which this House Avill Iw* com- 
mitt(‘d, by referring this Bill to a Select Committee, is that the steel 
industry of India requires protection. (Cheers.) It may be that in the 
()])iiiion of Government one corollary of following that policy of protec- 
tion is a need for levying an excise duty to make good the loss in revenue, 
but that is not the principle of the Bill. The only principle is that this 
House recognises that the Indian iron and steel industry needs to be 
protected . ( Applause. ) 

Sir Abdur Rahim : T am obliged to you. Sir, for the ruling which 
you have given. The matter is now clear, and I do not express any opi- 
nion of my own at this stage on the merits. I reserve it till I have heard 
the discussions in the Select Committee. But it is clear that it will be 
open to any Member to raise the question of excise in the Select Com- 
mittee. It seems to me equally clear that the Government take their final 
stand on the question of excise. The Honourable the Finance Member 
has said that if -you eliminate the excise duty it would be tantamount to 
di'opping the Bill. That being the position, I shall just make a few gen- 
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era! observations on the Bill. But before I do so, I wish to add my appre- 
ciation to what has been expressed on all sides of thte House, of the great 
improvement in elHciency which has been effected by the present manage- 
ment of the Steel Company at Jamshedpur. It is not necessary to dilate 
on tliat point because the facts and figures given in the Tariff Board's 
report speak for themselves. They are an eloquent testimony to the way 
tlie management of this Company recognise their duties and their obliga- 
tions to the public of India which Iras given them protection. Tliey appa- 
rently recognise that these protective duties are not to be a permanent 
burden on the taxpayers or the consuming public of this country, but 
that the ("ompany must, within the oi)portunities allowed to tiiem, ])iit 
their lioiise in order that the need for protection might disappear as soon 
as may be practicable. With that end in view, they have considerably 
reduced their cqjits. They have seen to it that the equipment is efficient, 
and they have, above all, done their best to see that the labour employed 
at Jamshedpur is cojitented and efficient. They have been giving en'ect 
to tin* policy of Jiidiant^ation, whicli was one of the recommendations 
made at the time the first Bill was passed, and they have made consider- 
able advance in the matter of giving technical training to tliose wlio seek 
emiijoyment at theij* works. As regards the workmen, it is one of the 
most pleasing features of the activities of those responsible for li»o manage- 
ment of these great works that their wages are on a higher level tlian in 
industries in ik-ii eoimtr\. They are doing a great deal more, thaii 
many an industry liere to look after the liealth and welfare of laboiij*. In 
all these respects they liave undoubtedly deserved well of tlm country. 
Their efficiency has gone up so much, that the Tariff Board thinks that 
they are in a position now to recommend a considerable reduction in the 
import duties. ^Plie Tarilf Board has come to the conclusion that it is 
quite safe to recommend a considerable reduction of import duties as the 
Jamshedpur Works will be able to hold its own without any higli protec- 
tive wall. At the same time, as I read the report, and it seems also to be 
the opinion of Government, the Tariff Board is apprehensive that the Tatas 
may establisli a monopoly of steel production in India and tliey make no 
secret of this apprehension, for in more than one place in their report 
they say that such a monopoly is desirable and suggests that there 
is in fact room for anothier steel works to be established in the country. 
Most of their principal recommendations, to which very strong objection 
has been taken by speaker after speaker on this side of the House, are, as 
I read the report, based on this apprehension. Sir, I do not believe that 
either the Tariff Board or the Government would contemplalJe the possi- 
bility of; the Tatas Steel Works suffering seriously. What very much 
concerned the Tariff Board was that the Jamshedpur Works should not 
monopolise the steel production of the country, and that other subsidiary, 
fabricating industries in India may prosper, so that, the public at large 
may not suffer in the long run. T for one have always advocated, and I 
advocate still, that India with all its resources can be entirely self-suffi- 
cient as regards the industrial requirements of the country and T would 
not view with very much concern even if the Tatas did acquire a mono- 
polistic position, provided the Government was in a position to see at the 
same time that the public did not suffer. If the Tatas were allowed to 
monopolise the production of steel in the country, then, in that case, it 
would follow as a corollary that the public should be protected and that 
Government should talce tiie power of fixing the prices of steel products. 
However, that is a mere theory. As it is, the position seems to be that 
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Ave are faced with the question which we have to answer for ourselves, 
how far protection should go, whether it should go far enough to enable 
the 'ratas to shut out imports from outside, whether from Britain or from 
other foreign countries, or whether we should allow room for imports to 
come in, so that there may be some competition with the Tatas and the 
eiigineei-ing firms, public iitility works, the railways and the public gen- 
erally may not have to pay exorbitant prices for the articles that they 
require. If we arc faced with that question, as the Government think tliat 
they are faced, then we have to proceed to examine the recommondatioas 
of the Tariff Board in that light. 1 have said that neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Indian public would think for a moment of the contingency 
or ])ossibility of Tatas concern suffering any serious prejudice. That is 
absolutely clear from the fact, that an industry like that is essential for 
purposes of Imperial or national defence, and on that ground alone, if 
nothing else, I am certain the Jamshedpur company will not be let down. 
Now as regards the scheme for protection, T do not wish now to express 
any definite opinion on the question of abolition of revenue duty or the 
imposition of excise to make up for the loss in import duties. A great 
deal has been said as regards the constitutional position with respect to 
both these questions. 1 myself do not think that any constitutional diffi- 
culty is involved. The abolition or maintenance of a revenue duty must 
be controlled by considerations of revenue. That is a self-evident propo- 
sition, and ordinarily, supposing the Honourable the Finance Member 
was presenting his Budget to the House, very few Members on this side 
would think of questioning any proposal of his to reduce customs duties 
or any other revenue duties. The abolition or reduction of revenue duties 
is not, in itself, an evil : and certainly we on this side of the House do 
not think so, ordinarily. Therefore, in dealing with this recommenda- 
ti(vn of the Tariff Board, what really is at the bottom of this objection 
is that the abolition of the revenue duty on certain articles has been really 
recommended in the interests of certain non-Indian business houses. Tliat 
is a matter which has to be examined in the Select Committee, — ^^vhether 
the effect is really to injure the Indian industry in order to benefit British 
or otIi(?r foreign industries. As reganls the question about the excise, 
as I followed tl*e ease of the Honourable the Finance Member, the posi- 
tion is that there would be a very heavy reduction in the revenue if the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board, regarding a considerable reduction 
of the import duties and also the letting in of certain articles revenue- 
free, were adopted, and that he is not in a position to give up all that 
revenue at present. Incidentally, I may observe, that though I do not 
kno^v what the next Budget will be like, apparently, from what has been 
stated by the Honourable the Finance Member, he is not very sure that 
he is going to present us with a prosperity Budget next March. He is 
just fresh from England and he knows that the British Chancelloi* of the 
Excliequer has been able to present a prosperity Budget to the British 
public. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Today is 
Friday. The House will now adjourn till a quarter past two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. 
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Sir Abdur Rahim : Sir, I was commenting on the fact that the 
Honourable the Finance Member does not find himself in a position to give 
up any income from the customs duties, and, therefore, he has found it 
necessary to impose an excise duty on steel. I was also pointing out that, 
so far as his own country is concerned, the Government have ])een able 
to produce a surplus budget, the actual surplus being something like 39 
millions pounds. I fully recognisfe that my Honourable friend has prac- 
tically inherited the Budget he will have to present to this House next 
February and he may not be in a i^osition to do much to help the situation 
hijuself. But 1 may here express a hope that he will see to it that the 
cloud of depression, which seems to have lifted from Britain and other 
countries, should also lift soon from India as well, lie will be in charge 
of our finances for the next five years and I hope that he will be in a posi- 
tion to give some relief to the taxpayers and to the industrialists of this 
country. (Hear, hear.) Now, I pass on to the question of the principle 
involved in the imposition of the excise duty. We were very pleased to 
have a very clear statement from the Honourable the Finance Member 
that he is personally opposed to the imposition of such a duty on the 
products of the country. This undoubtedly is the right policy. 1 hard- 
ly know of any country which imposes an excise duty on products of 
this nature. It certainly is not in the interests either of the public or the 
growth of industries that such duties should be levied. I entirely agree 
with what my Honourable friend, Mr, Mody, pointed out that the cir- 
cumstances in which the excise duty on sugar was imposed were of a very 
exceptional nature. Though we now know that the Government are de- 
termined not to give up the excise duty in this case, I do think that they 
will still consider whether there is or is not any alternative to it. We 
know further that some articles will be let in revenue-free. I do not 
attach much importance to the question whether the Tarilf Board went 
out of its way to suggest that the revenue duties on certain articles sJiould 
be taken off. Apart from the general terms of reference it may be said 
on belialf of the recommendation of the Tariff! Board that they liad to 
take the entire situation into consideration. They had to consider whe- 
ther the interests of the subsidiary industries have to be protected and 
if so what is the best method of protecting those industries. The real 
question we have to consider in the Select Committee is how far the pro- 
posals of the Tariff Board, as embodied in this Bill, are going to liandi- 
cap the steel industry, both the main industry of the Tatas, as well as 
the subsidiary industries, and if so to what extent we are in a position 
to remove such liandicap. The scheme of protection which the Tariff 
Board has adopted is quite simple. It set itself to find out first of all 
the working costs of this enterprise, what are the overhead charges, 'vhat 
should be allowed for the manufacturer’s profit and what allowance 
should be made for what is called the freight disadvantage, which arises 
from the fact that it is far more expensive for the Tatas to carry their 
goods to Bombay than for Britain to send her goods to that port ? The 
Tariff Board have also made allowance for any lag between what is called 
the theoretical price and the realised price. Taking all these facts into 
consideration, they have arrived at the fair selling price of Tatas goods 
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at the port of Bombay. Having arrived at tiiat figure, they have tried 
to find out the difference between the landed import prices and the fair 
selling price, and, they have assessed the duty which they have proposed 
on the basis of that difference. That is given in Table XXIII at page 54 
of the report and I find from that table that that is the method adopted 
with reKj)ect to all the articles produced in this country, rails, fish plates, 
structarals, bars, plates, siemis, black sheets, galvanized sheets and 
sleepers. 

When my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, was speaking, I got the 
impression that the Tariff Board did perhaps make some sort of discri- 
mination in the ease of galvanized sheets. But from the table I find 
that the galvanised slieets are treated on the same footing as the other 
products of the steel industry in the country. He has also told us the 
history of galvanised .sheets. He told us, for instance, what happened 
at the time the Ottawa Pact was accepted and the inference he has tried 
to draw was that the proposals in the Bill will be even more adverse to 
the maunfaclurers of galvanised sheets in the country than the proposals 
that were embodied in the Ottawa Agreement. I do not wish to enter 
at present upon the question of the Ottawa Agreement ; 
my views on that Agreement are well known to this House. 
I ‘ held at the time that, if that Agreement in any way injures 
the industrial interests of this country, we should not confirm it. But 
if tiiat Agreement also helps Indian industries, without injuriously 
affecting the industries or the consumers of our country, then avc should 
have no objection to snch an. agreement. Shortly, I believe, a Committee 
will be sitting to examine how far thiat Agreement has benefited India, 
and I, therefore, do not wish to say anything which might tend to pre- 
judice such an inquiry. The question of galvanised .sheets and the duties 
that have been proposed on these articles will have to be undoubtedly 
very carefully examined by the Select Committee beciause that is a very 
important item amounting, 1 believe, to no les.s than about 50 per cent, 
in value of the imports. If it is found that the proposals of the Bill re- 
garding galvanised sheets are in any material respect going to injure 
the industries here, we will Ivave to ask the Government to reconsider 
that proposal. Mr. Bamaswami Mudaliar is very strong in his suggestion 
that the whole scheme of the Tariff Board is conceived in the interests of 
British industries and not to protect the Indian concerns. Sir, he used 
tio mild language nor any vague language in order to make his point. 
That is a point which will undoubtedly he considered by the Select Com- 
mittee, and, I am sure. my. friend, Mr. Mody. will help us considerably 
in reaching a conclusion on that subject. Mr. ^ Mody wM ^ not so 
eloquent in denouncing the greed of the British industrialists and 
naturally so, but Mr. Bamaswami Mudaliar, in spite of the delicacy 
with which he said a subject of this nature ought to be treated, was 
certainly extremely eloquent, forcible and plain in denouncing the 
proposals which in his opinion tend to favour certain British mannfai^ 
turers. If the conclnsion; of the Tariff Board is correct, that the British 
manufacturers are not able to sell their goods here at prices lower t an 
those of Tata's, then it seems to me that in the present condition of 
things it could not be said that the Tariff Board’s scheme is wrong. But 
if I followed mv Honourable friend, Mr, Mody, correctly, he sees great 
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dangers ahead. He is a businessman, and, it is possible, his foresight in 
that respect might be correct. He is apprehensive that the Steel Federa- 
tion of Britain will be able to dump Iheir ]>ro(lucts liere ju*st as the 
Continental Steel industries are doing at present according to my 
Honourable friend, the Finance Member. He also says, that the danger 
is such that the power given to the Governor General in Council to meet 
it by emergent orders in order to make the necessary adjustments when 
the import prices happen to be substantially lower than was contemplat- 
ed by the Tariff Board may prove inetfective. Mr. Mody thinks that, that 
power is not likely to be of much avail, and, therefore, the result would 
be that if the powerful Federation of the Steel industry in England so 
chooses,— and it would be in their interest to do so, — it can under-sell 
Tiata^s in India and the protection now given to the Tatars will prove 
luiavailing. As regards that point,. what, f take it, the Select Committee 
will have to consider is, what other alternative is open to us. The only 
alternative, — and I do not know if Mr. Mody clearly suggested it, — we 
shall have to consider, seems to be whether we ought not to enhance the 
duties on British production as well. 1 have always held the view that 
business concerns, whether British or Indian, have their own method o£ 
conducting business, and that profit is the object which they place before 
tiiemselves first and foremost, and nothing else. And if preference is to 
be given to English goods, I take it that they will take the fullest ad- 
vantage of it in order to capture as much of the Indian market as pos- 
sible. Mr. Iiamahwami Mudaliar cited to us some documents and state- 
ments showing tJiiat this really was their altitude. I might have re- 
ferred him also to the debates in the Parliament on questions of this 
nature, and, if he looked into those debates, he would have found that 
the British industrialists are anxious to preserve the Indian market as 
much as possible to themselves. 

On another occasion, the House will i*emember, when the Textile Bill 
was before it and the proposal W{is to give the Japanese a quota, I sug- 
gested that England also should be given a quota. I know my suggestion 
(Mil not find any sort of acce])tance or approval from the Treasury Benches ; 
hut if you are going to adopt a s^^stem like tliis of preference, and, at the 
same time, you want that the Indian industries should not be hampered 
in any way in developing tiiemselves, then 1 do not see how it is possible 
to restrain any outside competitors from encroaching on the market of 
India, as inucli as they arc able to do. I really should like it to be explain- 
ed, — I hope it will be explained to us clearly, -how such a contingency is 
jioing to be pr(‘vcnted. tin the present calculations undoubtedly it will he 
correct to say that, the margin left for outside exporters is only 28 per 
cent., according to the figures given by the Tai-itf Board. But what 
guarantee is there I hat that competition will be confined only to tliis 
margin of 28 per cent. 1 I think I am correct in saying, — I sliouhl like 
to be corrected if I am wrong, — that many other countries have adopted 
tlie system of quota, and I believe some of the self-governing colonies have 
given qiK'tas to Britain also. That is what I gathered from reading the 
debates in some of the Dominion Parliaments as summarised in the Empire 
l^arlianientary Association's publications ; and I really do not see that you 
can stop at the sort of indefinite arrangements that are proposed. You 
will have to be far more precise ; you will have to adopt the same policy 
towards other countries as you have adopted towards Japan. 

LCnSLAD o 
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Sir, I do not wish to take up any more time of the House. I wanted 
to place before the House certain general considerations which seemed to 
me to arise from the provisions of this Bill and from the speeches that we 
have heard upon it. The scheme of the Tariff Board amounts to this, 
stating it in a very few words. We are prepared to concede to the Jam- 
shedpur company suflScient protection in order to meet outside competition, 
but we are not prepared to shut out competition altogether, since there is 
no other company or concern in India which produces steel and there are 
a number of other concerns which produce fabricated articles from the steel 
either produced by Tata’s or imported. The conclusion, therefore, that 
they have come to is that we must keep the door of competition open till 
some other steel producing works are started. At the same time they hold 
that the interest's of the Tata’s must.be sufficiently safeguarded ; and as 
regards future contingencies, on which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody. 
has dwelt, — and ! do not say they are fanciful or remote, — ^they have given 
power to the Governor General in Council to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. Sir, T for one do not want on principle to give too much powders to 
Government to be exercised in their executive capacity, but in circum- 
stances of this kind. I am not prepared at the moment to suggest any other 
remedy. If any other remedy is suggested T am sure the Select Com- 
mittee, and T hope Government themselves, will give it their best considera- 
tion. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Sir, I think it is the general 
desire of the House that this measure should go to the Select Committee, 
and it is, therefore, perhaps unnwessary for me to reply at any great 
length, es]iecially as the Select Committee is the forum in which the 
really relevant issues, that have been raised, can be most suitably dis- 
cussed; But, Sir, let me in the first place advert to the criticisms of the 
personnel of the Tariff Board. I listened with feelings of pain arid 
indignation to what I conceived to be personal attacks upon the two 
Indian members of the Board which was charged with the task of going 
into the examination of this question. Those two gentlemen. Sir, can 
afford to ignore attacks of that character ; but those who indulged in that 
personal criticism overlooked the fact that it requires greater courage and 
greater iufU'pendeneo to s])onvSor what may be an unpopular decision than 
it does to rant and rave in sup])ort of a popular slogan. Sir, we can do 
in this country with more of the former type and less of the ty])e which so 
courageously shouts witli the crowd and, when there are two crowds, with 
the larger. 

The Bill, Sir, has two aspects, a revenue aspect and a protective 
aspect. So far a-s the former is concerned, my Honourable colleague, the 
Finance Member, has already dealt with it. He has shovvm the various 
revenue implications and results of this measure. If, Sir, I intervene 
and say a few words with regard to that i)articular aspect of the question, 
it is in response to his request that, as he has not the right of reply, I 
might add anything that might be necessary to supplement his statement. 
I will confine myself, Sir, to the question of the excise duty. Our posi- 
tion is that it is only the compelling necessity for obtaining revenue that 
has made us put forward this proposal. We do not intend that it shoiUd 
be a permanent imposition and it will be removed as soon as financial 
considerations permit. But, Sir, the objections to this ATcise duty are 
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surely based on misapprehension and misunderstanding. They appear to 
me to be two : the first is the objection of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody. I think he suggested that the imposition of an excise and the 
levy of a corresponding import duty to balance that excise would im- 
mediately result in the foreign competitor swallowing the additional duty 
imposed which would result in the industry having to swallow the excise. 
Why the imposition of a corresponding duty to the excise should so excite 
the appetite and the capacity of the foreign competitor as to make him 
want to swallow something unpleasant at once I for one fail to sec 

Mr. H. P. Mody : I am afraid my Honourable friend has not inter- 
preted my remarks correctly. All that I said was that there was the pos- 
sibility of the foreign exporter reducing his price to a certain extent in 
order to meet the countervailing duty. I did not say that the mere imposi- 
tion of the countervailing duty would immediately rcvsult in his coming 
dowm in his prices. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I am very glad to see that my 
Honourable friend has taken a position which is not so uncompromising 
as I thought, l^ut I go further and I say that if the foreign competitor 
could absorb the corresponding additional im})ort duty, he coutd just as 
easily have undercut tlie home industry, had there been no excise and no 
corresponding duty. The relative position of the two appears to me to be 
absolutely unaltered by the imposition of an excise duty and a corres- 
ponding addition to the import duty. 

There was some suggestion also that this method of obtaining revenue 
places an undue burden upon the consumer. All methods of obtaining 
revenue in this case involve an attack upon the consumer's pocket. Hut 
I do suggest to the House that that attack is less serious through the method 
of excise and corresponding addition to the import duty than through the 
method of a pure revenue duty. Honourable colleague, the Finance 
Member, has explained this view at some length and it is unnecessary for 
me to dilate upon it. But I do not wish it to be understood that 1 am in 
favour of an excise in every case : in this case, I frankly admit, there may 
be considerations which render this particular excise not an ideal metliod 
of taxation ; and it is for that reason, that we have made it perfectly clear 
that the excise will be removed at the earliest possible opportunity when 
financial considerations permit. 

But 1 am primarily eoucerned witli the protective aspect of tliis Bill, 
and I liave been and I am nrepared to meet criticism on the basis either 
that it gives loo much protetiion or too little protection. 

Those wlio tliiiik the ])rotection too mucli seem to be somewhat poorly 
represented in this House ; but they share one thing with the other class, 
namely, the class that thinlvs this protection too little, they both avoid having 
recourse to ihe actual facts end figures of each case to support their con- 
tention. Tlu‘re have ])een certain general calculations (pioted by one 
Honourable Member of the total quantity of net protection given to Talas. 
Those calculations appear to me to be open to the most serious objection. 
The basis of calculation in a good many cases seems to be entirely incor- 
rect. For instance, it is quite incori’ect to say that the quantity of protec- 
tion recommended, for instance, against British galvanised sheets by the 
Taidff Board, was a revenue duty : it was nothing of the kind ; it was ten 
rupees, nothing more and nothing less. Again it seems to me that it is 
not correct to say that the excise duty will eome out of the pockets of the 
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industry. T have endeavoured to show that that statement is at any rate 
a gross exaggeration, and if I am right, it is in all probability entirely 
incorrect. Take one case. Take the case of rails and fish plates. The 
Government are the only buyers of rails and fish plates and the whole of 
the excise duty will l)e i)asscd on to tlie Railway Department. Then 
in making their calculations HoTiourable Aleinbers must not forget tliat 
the Board has made it quite clear that in .arriving at a fair selling ])rice 
in each case they have allowed wide and generous margins. For instance, 
they have allowed six per cent, as interest on working capital and th(»y 
have allowed a profit of eight jier cent, l^ut that is not all. Take the 
case of semis. There the Hoard ha.s calculated the fair selling price at 
Rs. 53 a to)i. This provides for lU’ofit. Nevertheless the Board have 
accepted the price of Ils. fi4 a ton for the sale of semis to the Tin Plate 
Company, the Wire Nails Products Coinjiany and the purchasers of billels. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : lis. 59, 1 think : not Rs. 53. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : 1 think it is Rs. 53. My Honour- 
able friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami ]\Iudaliar, indulged in a very 
eloquent speech and attacked us somewhat violently. May 1 say that his 
statement of the case in regard to galvanised sheets was a travesty of what 
I venture to submit is a fair and reasonable point of view. My Honour- 
able friend, with his deep love and concern for the agriculturist, painted 
in somewhat lurid language the disastrous elfect of low prices on the 
agriculturist ; and yet when our proposals visualise a reduction, and an 
appreciable redaction, in the price of galvanised sheets, a reduction which 
in the aggregate would re])reseut something like Rs. 48 lakhs to the con- 
sumer, my Honourable friend says : No, we do not want it. Let the 
agriculturist pay. He need not buy, he need not replenish his stock until 
agricultural commodity prices go up.^^ Surely this is a case in which 
agriculturists may well say, save ns from our friends. The ])oint at issiKJ 
is a perfectly simple one. Only it has been somewhat clouded by my 
friend’s rhetoric. The Tariff Board has arrived at a fair selling price for 
Tata’s galvanized sheets. Is that price correct or is it incorrect ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : l: is correct. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Tt is correct. I am glad. Then 
all that the industry can ask is that we should secure it this selling price. 
I submit, Sir, tliat undei- tlie i>owers given to us under clause* 2: of l|)is 
Bill, we are in a position to ensure that that fair selling j)rice shall not !)e 
materially encroached u))07i liy uneconomic competition from, outsider, 
whether that competition is from British or from non-Britisli sources. 

i\ry friend considered that tlic price of lls. 160 for Britisli sheets leaves 
the IH'itisli proiliiccr a large margin of profit. That, Sii-, is most certainly 
not so, for, Sii- George Rainy and the Ottawa Delegation were quite defi- 
nitely of opinion that the figure of Rs. 160 allowed the British manufac- 
turer nothing but a fair margin of profit. To suggest that he has Rs. 30 
a ton up his sleeve is, to the best of my knowledge, absolutely incorrect. 
If my friend will refer to pages 35 and 36 of the Report of the Ottawa 
Delegation, I think he will find that I am correct in this statement. 

Sir, we have heard a good deal of the iniquity of the Tariff Board in 
making recommendations which do not afford adequate protection to the 
industry. CJiarges of inadequate protection and favouring British indus- 
iries have been I together in some confused way and hurled ag’uiust 
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the Board. But what was the criu^e of the Tariff Board in this particular 
case ? They proceeded in the normal way in making this investigation. 
As my friend, the Leader of the Oppo.sition, has just pointed out, they 
proceeded by ascertaining first the fair selling price for the Indian product. 
They then ascertained the selling price of British competitive commodi- 
ties, tlie difference between the two being the extent of the protection needed 
by the Indian commodity. Tliey proceeded to follow exactly the same 
procedure in regard to non-British competitive commodities, and they 
arrived at the extent of the protection in exactly tlie same way. Now, Sir^ 
the Tariff Board has arrived fit its condiisioiis following the cold logic 
of facts and figures and through the proces-sos of cold arithmetic. Is it 
contended that their facts and their figures are wrong or that their 
arithmetic is faulty ? If so, Sir. we are (piite prepared to look into any 
evidence that may be adduced in siip])ort of a contention tliat the facts 
and the figures of the Tariff Board, and the deductions drawn therefrom, 
need revision. That, t have no doubt, will be done in the Select Com- 
mittee. 


Sir, one of my friends, I think perha])s two,' attempted to minimise 
and belittle. the value of the free entry of our pig iron into the United 
Kingdom. The reasons, I think, which influenml my friend, Mr. Rajii, 
were firstly that a matter of ninety thousand tons of pig iron made -very 

little difference to the Indian wr iron manufacturers of this country 

Mr. B. Sitarajnaraju : Not so much as that. What I was 
saying was, that so far as the United Kingdom markets were concerned, 
J ‘could show iigures which would show that the United Kingdom 
markets had restricted their p.iircliases, whereas our foreign imports 


have gone on increasing. That was the point. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I am glad to lu‘ar that that v^as 
mv friend's point, but I think if it was not my friend, then it was my 
friend, Diwan Bahadur ]\Iudaliar, wlio said that ninety thousand tons 
was nothing at fill— a mere bagatelle. I think my friend, Mr. Raju, 
also raised this point, namely tliat (nir best customer was Japan. Well, 
Sir, so fur as Japan is concerned, there is one crucial point to be remem- 
bered, and that is that Japan is strenuously encouraging her own and Her 
jManciinriaii blast furnaces, ami it is only a (piestion of time before she 
will be able to satisfy all her ov, n reipiircments. My friend gave figures 
ill regard to the impoi'ts into ^)apan of Indian pig iron, but I think he 
omitted to mention this significant feature, namely, that whereas, in 
1028-2!) and 1020-2>0 Japan t(;()k som«*t!iing like ofiO, ()()() tons of pig iron, 
last vear, her takings weri’ about half that ijuanlity. lhat, Sir, I submit 
is eloquent proof of tlie contention tluil i have advanced, namely, that 
tiie Japanese market is a steadily diminishing market. It becomes all 
the more imiiortant for ns, therefore, to find out alternative markets tor 
our pi" iron. If we could find markets for our pig iron easily as 
my friend, Uiwau Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar rolls out his rounded 
Sentences, we should Lave „o difficulty. But, Sir, to say that 90000 
tons of nig iron is a mere bagatelle, that it means nothing at all, is o 
Zxt to the actual facts of the case. It may perfeetiy true 

that 20000 tons or 2;'),000 tons of pig iron may mean practically nothi^ 
to Srb«t Tah,s an- .»! tla- »aly n,-n„(«c.u,-cr« ot .nm m tto 
country and for those oilier maniifiietnrers of ing iron .>0,000, 60,000 
tons may make all.the difference between continuing produc* 
So. (Applauao Irm, tho Europe™. Beueh.™) 
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Nor, Sir, should it be overlooked that in allowing us free entry of pig 
iron into the United Kingdom, the United Kingdom is allowing us free 
entry in rcjspect of a commodity which she uianufacturjes herself. 

Now, Sir, more than one speaker has made reference to the Board's 
recommendations that there should be little practical differentiation 
betw^een the fair selling price of tested and untested steel. That, Sir, also 
is a matter which I think can more appropriately be gone into in the 
Select CoTniiiitte^. But to those who fear that the (jovernment proposals 
will make it possible for British importers to dump certain kinds of steel 
at uneconomic pieces, I would merely say tliat clause 2 provider us with 
the necessary powers to face a. situation of that description. Th(ise powers 
can anil^vill be used, whether it is the British or whether it is tlie foreign 
competitor, who attempts to upset our scheme of protection. 

T would only, in conclusion, empliasise two points : firstly, wlien pro- 
tection has been given in pursuance of a policy of discriminating protec- 
tion, then, Sir, that protection mnst bo effective both against British and 
against non-British rivals ; secoiully, Sir, in no case should protection 
be in excess of what is actually necessary. Those are the principles 
which have actuated our ])nlicy in the past, and those are the principles 
which will actuate our policy in the future. Sir, 1 ask the House to 
send this Bill to the Select Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chatty) : The 
(luestion is : 

** That the Bill to provide for the modi/icatioii and eontiniumec* of the protec- 
tion ulTorded to the iron and steel industry in British India, and to iiiipose an excise 
duty for revenue purposes upon certain steel be referred to a Select Committee con* 
aistiug of Sir Abdnr Bahim, Mr. H. P. Mody, T)iwan Baliad>ir A. Ramaswaiiii 
Mudaliar, Air. B. Das, Mr. S, C. Sen, Lala Eaineshwar Prasad Bagl.a, Mr. R. S. Sarma, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, Sir Leslie Hudson, Mr. Aluhammad 
Yamiii Khan, Mr. Muhammad Muazzaiu Sahib Bahadur, the Honourable Sir James 
Grigg, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, and the Alover, with instructions to report 
on or before Monday, the 13tli August, 1934, and that tlu^ number of incnibers whose 
presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee sliall be five." 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : What 
about the statement of business for next week ! 

Mr. G. H. Spence (Secretary, Legislative Department) : The list of 
buiiiness for next week having already issued, a statement of business has 
not been prepared. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, 
^he 6th August, 1934. 








